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A   DREAM— AND  THE  REALITY. 

SOMETIME  or  other  everyone  of  us  has  indulged  in  day-dreanis, 
building  a  castle,  goodly  to  look  upon,  but  most  often  lacking 
foundation  and  much  too  high  up  in  the  clouds  for  our  workaday 
life,  yet  I  ask  you  to  let  me  tell  you  of  such  a  dream  castle,  but 
this  time  with  the  solid  foundation  of  actual  fact.  It  is  one  I  have 
cherished  for  many  a  year. 

I  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  ancient  history.  During  the 
great  South  African  War  some  of  my  readers  may  still  remember 
that  there  was  much  talk  of  a  Red  Cross  Ambulance,  '  The  Queen 
Wilhelmina,'  which  the  Dutch  sent  out  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  their  distant  kinsfolk.  '  The  Queen  Wilhelmina '  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  knew  and  could  judge  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  ambulance  of  all  the  various  Red  Cross  Associations 
represented  there  at  the  time.  Of  necessity  after  the  war  came 
criticism  and  discussion  as  to  the  experiences  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
I  was  urged  by  one  of  our  eminent  surgeons  to  try  to  see  the 
establishment  which  had  fitted  out  '  The  Queen  Wilhelmina.'  On 
my  next  visit  to  the  Netherlands  the  Queen  Mother  gratified  my 
wish  and  sent  me  to  Amsterdam  to  be  shown  over  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Utermohlen. 

Now  let  me  take  you  over  the  Amsterdam  establishment : 
A  plain  solid  house,  clean  even  outside,  with  good  useful  windows, 
no  needless  ornamentation  either  outside  or  in,  but  everything  in  the 
equipment  of  the  very  best  for  its  special  purpose.  From  a  small 
lobby,  I  was  taken  to  the  show-room  ;  glass  cupboards  all  round  the 
walls,  a  big  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  couple  of  chairs  constituted  all 
the  furniture.  There  you  could  see  samples  of  every  article  pro- 
duced in  the  building  and,  what  was  most  interesting,  samples  of  the 
raw  materials  used  for  the  surgical  dressings,  such  as  bottles  and  glass 
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jars  containing  various  kinds  of  fibres,  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant, 
&c.  From  there  we  were  taken  to  the  Scientific  Department,  where 
deadly  war  is  waged  on  microbes  and  bacilli,  not  one  packet  of 
dressings  being  sent  out  without  the  scientist's  assurance  that  it 
is  clean — scientifically  clean.  Then  came  the  inspection  of  the 
workrooms.  These  were  of  a  good  size,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ; 
the  walls  were  of  light  colour  and,  like  ceiling  and  floor,  washable  : 
the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  rounded  as  in  our  newest  hospitals. 
Just  inside  the  door  were  basins  and  taps,  so  that  the  workers  should 
wash  their  hands  after  shutting  the  door  and  before  beginning 
their  work.  The  tables  were  of  glass,  with  baskets  attached  for 
shreds,  and  a  chair  to  each  table.  This  completed  the  furnishing. 
From  a  surgeon's  point  of  view  the  conditions  were  ideal.  Two 
or  three  girls,  or  even  one  alone,  were  working  in  the  various  rooms, 
for,  remember,  there  was  then  '  Peace  on  Earth '  and  no  need  of 
great  production,  but  when  the  call  should  come,  more  tables  could 
easily  be  put  into  each  room  and  the  output  be  multiplied  tenfold 
or  more.  In  one  room  a  girl  was  making  Emergency  Field  Dress- 
ings— a  combination  of  swab  and  roller  bandage — into  tight  parcels 
and  packing  them  into  their  prepared  papers  ready  for  sterilising. 
These  are  the  dressings  which  are  sewn  into  the  tunic  of  every  soldier 
going  into  action,  and  Mr.  Utermohlen  was  supplying  them  to  various 
armies.  I  was  given  a  demonstration  of  the  lightning  rapidity 
with  which  they  could  be  applied  :  the  forewoman  handed  the  packet 
to  the  manager  who,  turning  to  me,  said  '  A  sword  cut  across  the 
chest,'  and  before  I  realised  what  he  was  doing,  the  woman  stood 
before  me  beautifully  bandaged.  In  another  room  they  were 
packing  compressed  cotton-wool  swabs  in  germ-proof  paper,  and 
so  on,  in  each  room,  at  each  table,  a  deft  pair  of  hands  were  busy, 
and  beautiful  parcels  came  into  being  to  fill  the  stock-room  after 
sterilisation  and  eventually  to  bring  relief  to  some  sufferer.  They 
not  only  made  aseptic  dressings  but  also  antiseptic,  and  here  I  was 
much  interested  to  see  the  method  employed  for  that  work.  The 
girls  worked  at  tables  with  double  glass  slabs,  the  second  glass 
slab  covering  their  work  and  hands,  so  that  the  fumes  of  the  anti- 
septic should  not  affect  them  nor  their  breath  contaminate  the 
dressing.  At  one  of  these  tables  a  girl  would  be  folding  antiseptic 
gauze  into  swabs  like  fingers  and  packing  them  at  once  into  their 
papers  ;  another  was  folding  yards  of  antiseptic  material  to  fit  into 
a  box  about  seven  inches  in  height  and  two  inches  square.  A  tape 
fixed  to  the  end  of  the  material  drew  out  the  dressing  to  the  length 
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required  without  further  handling.  At  the  time  this  was  the 
newest  and  best  contrivance  for  Field  Dressing  Stations,  as  it 
obviated  the  necessity  of  using  a  table  or  the  ground  to  fold  and 
cut  the  dressing  on.  After  visiting  the  workrooms,  I  was  shown 
the  sterilising  room.  A  basket  full  of  packets  was  just  ready  to 
come  out  of  the  steriliser ;  two  samples  were  taken  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  basket  to  be  scientifically  tested,  the  rest  went  into 
the  cooling-room  where  they  awaited  the  result  of  the  test ; 
if  satisfactory,  they  went  into  stock,  if  not,  they  were  returned  to 
the  steriliser.  In  this  connection  I  ought  to  say  that  the  packets 
were  sterilised  in  their  papers  just  as  they  passed  out  of  the  girl's 
hands  and  were  never  opened  till  used.  From  there  we  went  down- 
stairs, first  into  the  room  where  a  kind  of  steam  hammer  was  at 
work  compressing  certain  dressings.  The  manager  took  up  a 
large  sheet  of  cotton-wool  which  he  folded  eight  times,  put  this 
thick  bundle  into  a  small  receptacle  under  the  press,  and  in  a  moment 
four  neat,  tight,  hard  little  parcels,  a  finger  thick,  came  out  of  it. 
These  are  sold  for  use  as  compresses  or  sponges,  for,  after  immersion 
in  water,  this  compressed  cotton-wool  can  be  separated  into  the 
thinnest  of  layers.  The  next  visit  was  to  the  impregnating  room, 
where  the  various  materials  were  made  antiseptic.  Here,  too,  the 
same  kind  of  press  was  used.  The  man  in  charge  gave  us  a  demon- 
stration :  On  the  deal  table  he  spread  out  his  material,  sprinkled 
an  evil-smelling  chemical  over  it,  put  it  into  the  press  and  showed 
me  how  this  chemical  by  pressure  had  penetrated  every  fibre. 
It  looked  a  harmless  and  easy  process,  but  the  manager  explained 
that  there  might  be  risks  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  steam- 
press,  as  then  the  fumes  might  be  overpowering  and  harmful  to 
the  workers  in  the  room  and  even  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 
As  a  safeguard  they  had  a  deep  double  door  to  this  room,  the  space 
between  the  doors  was  several  feet  deep,  and  both  doors  opened 
inwards  into  this  space,  where  a  broad  air-shaft  led  up  to  the  open, 
so  that  in  case  of  accident  the  air  pressure  would  open  the  door 
connecting  with  the  room  and  force  tight  the  outer  door  and  at 
the  same  time  the  fumes  would  be  carried  straight  up,  thus  saving 
the  house  and  minimising  the  danger  for  those  working  in  that 
particular  room.  The  last  stage  of  this  grand  tour  was  the  hall, 
where  the  workers  collected  their  material.  Each  has  a  neat 
leather  belt  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  needle-case,  pins  and  cotton 
attached  to  it ;  these  hang  along  the  wall  ready  for  use.  The 
remainder  of  the  hall  is  fitted  with  shelves,  which  contain  the  various 
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wrappers,  string,  and  labels  used  for  the  packets.  All  workers  on 
arriving  go  to  the  basement  to  change  boots  and  skirts  and  put 
on  neat  grey  cotton  dresses  and  white  aprons  and  caps  entirely 
covering  the  hair.  The  matron  in  charge  is  responsible  for  their 
personal  cleanliness,  and  if  she  thinks  the  morning  toilet  has  been 
neglected,  the  culprit  is  sent  to  the  bathroom.  When  they  come 
up  they  each  put  on  their  belt,  and  from  the  shelves  they  take  the 
paper,  labels,  &c.,  which  they  will  require  for  their  day's  work  and 
then  go  to  their  respective  workrooms.  At  night  before  leaving 
they  hang  up  their  belts  and  return  to  their  appointed  places  such 
papers,  &c.,  as  they  have  not  used.  Every  day  the  workrooms  are 
swept  and  washed,  and  once  a  week  the  whole  room,  including  the 
ceiling,  is  sluiced  down.  Method,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness  are 
the  watchwords  of  that  establishment. 

This  is  what  I  was  shown  at  Amsterdam,  and  whilst  I  looked 
and  listened,  a  vision  rose  before  my  eyes.  In  spirit  I  saw  a  National 
Institution  where  women  would  be  trained  to  enable  them  to 
render  efficient  help  in  times  of  emergency.  I  had  so  constantly 
heard  of  the  waste,  the  worry,  and  the  sore  disappointment  which 
over-shadowed  much  of  our  voluntary  work  in  the  past,  all  caused 
by  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  lack  of  prepared  organisation. 
The  more  I  thought  over  our  heartaches,  the  more  convinced  I 
became  that  my  '  castle  '  was  a  real  necessity  and  would  fill  a  gap 
in  that  grand  British  Institution,  '  Voluntary  Work.'  My  dream- 
castle  was  to  be  entirely  woman's  work  ;  it  had  to  exist  because  it 
must  exist,  not  because  it  was  my  fad  or  that  of  anyone  else.  There 
would  be  a  small  permanent  staff  who  would  be  paid  ;  thus  an  open- 
ing would  be  given  to  women  who  have  to  earn  their  living,  but  whose 
previous  training  had  not  fitted  them  for  scientific  or  specialised 
work ;  here  the  worker's  best  qualification  would  be  a  pair  of  deft 
and  useful  hands.  I  thought  of  our  officers'  widows  and  daughters  or 
such  as  had  suffered  through  our  wars.  This  '  Dream  Institution,' 
though  quite  independent  in  its  existence — by  this  I  mean  having 
complete  freedom  to  develop  without  the  trammels  of  red  tape — 
yet  should  be  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  all  existing  organisa- 
tions which  deal  with  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded.  Surely 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  woman's  ingenuity  to  invent  and  adapt 
appliances  for  the  greater  comfort  of  suffering  humanity.  The 
nursing  comforts  produced  here  would  be  welcome  gifts  to  many 
a  poor  hospital,  which  would  thus  profit  by  such  an  institution  in 
normal  times,  whilst,  in  any  sudden  emergency,  everything  would 
be  ready  for  immediate  response  to  greater  demands. 
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In  the  past  my  propaganda  for  the  realisation  of  this  day- 
dream failed  ignominiously,  though  the  advisability  of  such  an 
institution  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it,  but 
just  then  we  were  in  the  '  piping  times  of  Peace/  and  there  was  a 
general  belief  that  such  work  could  hardly  be  wanted  again.  Yet 
to-day  we  have  over  four  years  of  world-war  behind  us,  and  at 
2  Cavendish  Square  my  cloud-castle  has  at  last  come  to  earth, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  my  vision  of  us  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  working  together  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike 
organisation  for  the  help  of  a  suffering  world  has  become  in  very 
truth  a  reality.  The  Central  Depot,  for  three  years  the  Surgical 
Branch  of  Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild,  has  many  branches  ; 
over  230  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  affiliated  to  the  head- 
quarters at  2  Cavendish  Square.  There  you  cannot  pass  through 
the  front  door  without  at  once  feeling  something  of  the  spirit  that 
reigns  in  the  house  :  kindliness,  helpfulness,  good-fellowship,  and 
industry  greet  you  as  you  enter.  In  the  hall  the  Runners,  as  the 
messengers  are  called,  with  their  red  sashes  across  their  shoulders, 
are  ever  ready  with  a  bright  face  to  welcome  visitors  and  show 
them  to  whatever  department  of  the  work  they  wish  to  go.  In 
their  waiting  time  they  stamp  labels  and  papers,  carry  parcels 
and  make  themselves  generally  useful.  The  telephone  is  generally 
going  ;  as  you  pass  you  hear  the  '  yes,  yes,  no,  I  will  see '  of  mes- 
sages taken  or  answered.  The  inner  hall  too  speaks  of  work,  as, 
at  its  big  table,  one  or  two  Emergency  Secretaries  may  be  found 
on  busy  days  with  their  letters,  lists,  or  tickets.  As  you  go  up  the 
wide  stair  you  may  meet  an  Overseer  in  white  with  a  red  band  on 
her  arm  and  a  Runner  or  one  of  her  workers  carrying  a  basket 
down,  piled  with  finished  work,  to  be  packed,  or  toiling  up  with 
new  material — packets  of  gauze,  cut-out  shirts  and  jackets — for 
the  various  workrooms.  In  one  room  bandages — .many-tail, 
shoulder,  or  whatever  their  names — are  carefully  stitched  together  ; 
there  Sphagnum  moss  is  picked  and  sorted ;  in  another  this  is 
worked  into  the  Carrel-pads,  a  new  development  in  dressing  during 
this  war ;  pneumonia  jackets,  shell,  flat  or  cut  gauze  dressings, 
roller  bandages,  head-dressings,  eye-dressings,  jaw-bandages,  splints, 
slippers,  surgical  boots  and  arm-props  of  marvellous  workmanship, 
old  linen  patched  and  adapted  for  hospital  use, — thus  from  room 
to  room  everywhere  you  will  find  willing  and,  by  now,  well-trained 
hands  at  work  doing  their  bit  to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
those  who  give  their  strength  for  our  safety.  Downstairs  in  the 
stock-room  you  are  in  immediate  touch  with  the  wide  world  as, 
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from  there,  the  grants  are  sorted  and  passed  through  for  sending 
off,  the  addresses  of  the  recipients  varying  from  Wandsworth  and 
other  London  hospitals  to  Salonica,   Roumania,   Serbia,   Russia, 
Siberia,  France,  Italy,  and  the  rest.     The  shelves,  well  filled  with 
brown  and  blue  parcels,  empty  quickly  on  a  busy  day  to  be  refilled 
by  evening  from  the  workrooms  and  branch  depots.     The  dressings 
and  other  articles  come  to  the  stock-room  to  be  sorted  and  booked, 
dressings  and  bandages  packed  into  tidy  parcels ;   dressings  which 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  wounds  have  double  wrappers, 
white  and  then  brown  ;  the  bandages,  only  brown  or  blue  according 
to  their  kind.     The  tables  on  which  this  packing  is  done  are  covered 
with  white  American  cloth  and  kept  immaculately  clean,   so  is 
the  whole  stock-room,  in  spite  of  the  continual  coming  and  going 
and  shifting  of  ladders,  baskets,  and  sacks.     Of  this  room  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience,  of  its  work,  its  charm,  its  poetry ; 
such  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  spirit  fills  the  room.     At  times 
a  low  murmur  of  conversation,  at  others  merry  laughter  may  be 
heard,  then  again  complete  silence  but  for  the  swish  of  paper  being 
folded  or  a  groan  from  a  worker  as  an  ominous  crack  proclaims 
a  torn  wrapper,  a  crime  in  the  stock-room  where  every  inch  of 
paper  is  measured  out.     At  one  end  of  this  room  the  goods  from 
the  branch  depots  are  sent  down  a  shoot,  booked,  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  boxes  or  workers  ;  you  hear  a  distant  voice 
counting  1,  2,  3,  often  to  the  hundreds.  At  the  other  end  is  the  shoot 
for  the  outgoing  grants.     A  real  kaleidoscope  passes  before  your 
eyes  as  one  list  after  another  is  called  over :    brown  parcels,  blue 
parcels,  large  parcels,  tiny  parcels,  white  sacks  with  special  dressings, 
big  square  sacks  of  bog-proof  sheeting— the  seams  stuck  together, 
marked  sterilised,  filling  the  room  with  a  truly  hospital  smell- 
baskets  full  of  slippers,  bundles  of  shirts,  socks  or  household  linen, 
splints  looking  like  some  formidable  weapons,  vanish  one  after 
another  with  a  thud  or  a  swish  down  the  shoot.     The  presiding 
genius  of  this  department  need  be  somewhat  of  an  athlete,  as  she 
may  have  to  dive  head  foremost  into  the  deep  trolley  basket  to 
rescue  some  small  bundle  dropped  to  the  bottom,  or  from  the  top 
of  a  ladder  she  throws  down  into  the  shoot  parcels  from  the  high 
shelves  with  an  accurate  aim  worthy  of  a  good  cricketer.     Clothes, 
splints,  shoes,  cushions  overflow  into  the  passage  leading  into  the 
stock-room  or  next  door,  where  the  much-needed  basin,  soap,  and 
water  are  to  be  found.     A  step  further  and  you  are  in  a  veritable 
Cinderella  corner ;    the  room  is  dark  and  lonely,  the  walls  around 
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covered  with  shelves  laden  with  materials  needed  for  the  multi- 
farious works  executed  in  the  depot.  There,  aside  from  the  other 
workers,  toils  the  skilled  cutter-out  of  shirts  and  jackets  and  all 
that  goes  to  clothe  a  wounded  man,  and  woman  also,  as  we  must 
not  forget  the  W.A.A.C.s,  this  last  addition  to  our  Army.  Nothing 
is  wasted,  all  is  turned  to  good  account,  everything  can  be  used  ; 
from  odds  and  ends  things  are  made  up,  and  what  is  not  suitable 
for  the  depot  work  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  depot. 

At  1  o'clock  a  gong  with  a  stern  harsh  voice  calls  the  workers 
to  luncheon ;  you  must  leave  the  room,  for  then  everything  is 
covered  up,  the  windows  opened,  and  the  place  cleaned ;  when  at 
2  o'clock  you  are  allowed  to  return,  you  find  the  place  swept  and 
garnished  and  work  is  resumed  with  renewed  vigour.  Shortly 
after  4  o'clock  the  gong  sounds  once  more,  generally  a  most  welcome 
sound,  as  tea  is  an  agreeable  interlude.  Then  on  again  till  6  o'clock 
when  the  depot  closes  to  its  workers  and  the  women  of  the  Green 
Cross  come  in  to  clean  the  place  ready  for  the  next  morning. 

Creature  comforts  are  not  forgotten ;  excellent  luncheons  are 
provided  for  the  workers  at  a  price  not  exceeding  Is.  2d.,  and  no  one 
need  wish  for  anything  better  than  our  chef's  war  rations  :  ample, 
good,  and  delightfully  varied.  Tea  not  to  exceed  5d.  is  up  to  the 
same  standard. 

A  visit  to  the  big  packing  shed,  where  all  the  incoming  goods 
are  unpacked,  sorted  and  counted,  and  the  outgoing  grants  are 
packed,  must  not  be  forgotten  when  visiting  the  stock-room.  The 
finished  bales  and  boxes  are  a  sight  to  see,  and  quite  a  lesson  in 
geography  if  you  follow  them  to  their  final  destination,  though 
a  few  have  ended  where  they  certainly  were  not  intended  for  nor 
needed,  amongst  the  mysterious  denizens  of  the  deep  sea. 

You  can  spend  a  very  heart- stirring  hour  in  going  over  No.  2 
Cavendish  Square  ;  here  is  the  actual  reality  of  my  dream.  I  know 
many  of  my  fellow-workers  are  wondering  whether,  when  at  last 
the  bells  ring  in  the  Hour  of  Peace,  all  this  splendid  organisation, 
with  its  fellowship  of  devoted  work  during  the  years  of  anxiety, 
sorrow,  and  hope,  must  vanish  back  into  the  clouds.  I  know  many 
wish,  as  I  do,  that  it  may  remain  a  reality.  Though  we  hope  for 
an  enduring  Peace,  we  ever  remain  frail  humanity,  liable  to  many 
adversities  such  as  would  still  call  for  assistance  from  us  British 
women.  Can  we  not  band  together  in  a  Club  or  Association,  by 
which  means  we  would  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with 
our  work  ?  Our  headquarters  might  be  somewhat  on  the 
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of  our  depot,  but  with  a  small  permanent  staff  of  paid  workers  who 
would  keep  up  with  the  progress  and  changing  experiences  in  the 
various  branches  of  nursing  and  gain  a  thorough  proficiency  in 
each  department,  and  thus  become  the  friend  and  guide  to  the 
members,  keeping  them  in  touch  with  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
I  know  several  medical  men,  both  at  home  and  at  the  front,  who 
would  welcome  such  an  institution.  It  would  be  a  surety  to  them 
that  in  times  of  stress  they  would  find  everything  fit  and  ready 
as  required.  Nurses  and  doctors  could  feel  confident  that,  however 
great  and  sudden  the  emergency,  we  women  would  not  fail  them 
but  would  be  found  ready.  Thus  we  might  make  our  work  a 
lasting  memorial  of  all  that  this  work  has  meant  and  done  for  us 
and  taught  us  in  these  years  of  awful  world  war. 

HELEN. 
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A    STORY  OF   QUIET   TIMES   (1845-6): 
BY  STANLEY  J.   WEYMAN. 

CHAPTEE  V.  (Continued). 

AUDLEY  repented  when  Mary  had  left  him  that  he  had  not  made 
better  use  of  his  time.  It  had  been  part  of  his  plan  to  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  girl  as  might  be  of  use  in  the  future,  and  he  wondered 
why  he  had  not  devoted  himself  more  singly  to  this  ;  why  he  had 
allowed  minutes  which  might  have  been  given  to  intimate  subjects  to 
be  wasted  in  a  dry  discussion.  But  there  was  a  quality  in  Mary  that 
did  not  lightly  invite  to  gallantry — a  gravity  and  a  balance  that,  had 
he  looked  closely  into  the  matter,  might  have  explained  his  laches. 

And  in  fact  he  had  builded  better  than  he  knew,  for  while  he 
reproached  himself,  Mary,  safe  within  the  tiny  bathing  machine 
which  the  packet  company  called  a  cabin,  was  giving  much  thought 
to  him.  The  dip-candle,  set  within  a  horn  lanthorn,  threw  its 
light  on  the  one  comfortable  object,  the  tea-tray,  seated  beside 
which,  she  reviewed  what  had  happened,  and  found  it  all  interest- 
ing ;  his  meeting  with  her,  his  thought  for  her,  the  glimpses  he  had 
given  her  of  things  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  convent  school,  even 
his  diversion  into  politics.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  uncle, 
and  it  was  unlikely  that  she  would  see  more  of  him.  But  she  was 
sure  that  she  would  always  remember  with  gratitude  his  appearance 
on  the  threshold  of  her  new  life,  that  she  would  always  recall  this 
crossing  and  the  kindness  which  had  lapped  her  about  and  saved 
her  from  loneliness. 

In  her  eyes  he  figured  as  one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  Hotel 
Lambert.  For  her  he  played  a  part  in  great  movements  and  high 
enterprises  such  as  those  which  he  had  revealed  to  her.  His  light 
treatment  of  them,  his  air  of  detachment,  had,  indeed,  chilled  her 
at  times ;  but  these  were  doubtless  natural  in  one  who  viewed 
from  above  and  from  a  distance  the  ills  which  it  was  his  task  to 
treat.  How  ignorant  he  must  think  her  !  How  remote  from  the 
plane  on  which  he  lived,  the  standards  by  which  he  judged,  the 
objects  at  which  he  aimed  !  Yet  he  had  stooped  to  explain  things 
to  her  and  to  make  them  clear. 
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She  spent  an  hour  deep  in  thought,  and,  strange  as  the  life  of 
the  ship  was  to  her,  she  was  deaf  to  the  creaking  of  the  timbers, 
or  the  surge  of  the  waves  as  they  swept  past  the  beam.  At  in- 
tervals hoarse  orders,  a  rush  of  feet  across  the  deck,  the  more  regular 
tramp  of  rare  passengers,  caught  her  attention,  only  to  lose  it  as 
quickly.  It  was  late  when  she  roused  herself.  She  saw  that  the 
candle  was  burning  low,  and  she  began  to  make  her  arrangements 
for  the  night. 

Midway  in  them  she  paused,  and  coloured  faintly,  aware  that 
she  knew  his  tread  from  the  many  that  had  passed.  The  foot- 
step ceased.  A  hand  tapped  at  her  door.  '  Yes  ?  '  she  said. 

'  We  shall  be  in  the  river  by  daybreak,'  Audley  announced. 
'  I  thought  that  you  might  like  to  know  that  and  to  come  on  deck 
early.  You  ought  not  to  miss  the  river  from  the  Nore  to  the  Pool.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  answered. 

'  You  shouldn't  miss  it,'  he  persisted.     '  Greenwich  especially  1  ' 

'  I  shall  be  there,'  she  replied.  '  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Good- 
night.' 

He  went  away.  After  all,  he  was  the  only  man  on  board  shod 
like  a  gentleman  ;  it  had  been  odd  if  she  had  not  known  his  step  ! 
And  for  going  on  deck  in  the  morning,  why  should  she  not  ?  Was 
she  to  miss  Greenwich  because  Lord  Audley  went  to  a  good  boot- 
maker ? 

So  when  Peter  Basset,  still  pale  and  qualmish,  came  on  deck 
in  the  early  morning,  a  little  below  the  Pool,  the  first  person  he 
saw  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  come  to  escort.  She  was  stand- 
ing high  above  him  on  the  captain's  bridge,  her  hands  clasping  the 
rail,  her  hair  blown  about  and  shining  golden  in  the  sunshine.  Lord 
Audley 's  stately  form  towered  above  her.  Pie  was  pointing  out 
this  and  that,  and  they  were  talking  gaily  ;  and  now  and  again  the 
captain  spoke  to  them,  and  many  were  looking  at  them.  She  did 
not  see  Basset ;  he  was  on  the  deck  below,  standing  amid  the  com- 
mon crowd,  and  so  he  was  free  to  look  at  her  as  he  pleased. 
He  might  be  said  not  to  have  seen  her  before,  and  what  he  saw 
now  bewildered,  r*ay,  staggered  him.  Unwillingly,  and  to  please 
his  uncle,  he  had  come  to  meet  a  girl  of  whom  they  knew  no  more 
than  this,  that,  rescued  from  some  backwater  of  Paris  life,  into 
which  a  weak  and  shiftless  father  had  plunged  her,  she  had  earned 
her  living,  if  she  had  earned  it  at  all,  in  a  dependent  capacity. 
He  had  looked  to  find  her  one  of  two  things ;  either  flashy  and 
underbred,  with  every  fault  an  Englishman  might  consider  French, 
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or  a  nice  mixture  of  craft  and  servility.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  decide  which  he  would  prefer. 

Instead  he  saw  a  girl  tall,  slender,  and  slow  of  movement,  with 
eyes  set  under  a  fine  width  of  brow  and  grave  when  they  smiled, 
a  chin  fuller  than  perfect  beauty  required,  a  mouth  a  little  large, 
a  perfect  nose.  Auburn  hair,  thick  and  waving,  drooped  over 
each  temple,  and  framed  a  face  as  calm  as  it  was  fair.  '  Surely 
a  pearl  found  on  a  midden  !  '  Basset  thought.  And  as  the  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  Mary  looked  down.  Her  eyes  roved  for 
a  moment  over  the  crowded  deck,  where  some,  like  Basset,  returned 
her  gaze  with  interest,  while  others  were  taken  up  with  seeking  their 
baggage  or  bawling  for  missing  companions.  He  was  not  a  man,  it 
has  been  said,  to  stand  out  in  a  crowd,  and  her  eyes  travelled  over 
him  without  seeing  him.  Audley  spoke  to  her,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
she  looked  ashore  again.  But  the  unheeding  glance  which  had  not 
deigned  to  know  him  stung  Basset !  He  dubbed  her,  with  all 
her  beauty,  proud  and  hard.  Still — to  be  such  and  to  have  sprung 
from  such  a  life  !  It  was  marvellous. 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  convent  school  with  its  hourly  dis- 
cipline lasting  through  years.  He  did  not  guess  that  the  ob- 
stinacy which  had  been  weakness  in  the  father  was  strength  in 
the  child.  Much  less  could  he  divine  that  the  improvidence  of  that 
father  had  become  a  beacon,  warning  the  daughter  off  the  rocks 
which  had  been  fatal  to  him  !  Mary  was  no  miracle,  but  neither 
was  she  proud  or  hard. 

They  had  passed  Erith,  and  Greenwich  with  its  stately  pile 
and  formal  gardens  glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  an  April  morning. 
The  ripple  of  a  westerly  wind,  meeting  the  flood,  silvered  the  tur- 
bid surface.  A  hundred  wherries  skimmed  like  water-flies  hither  and 
thither,  long  lines  of  colliers  fringed  the  wharves,  tall  China  clippers 
forged  slowly  up  under  a  scrap  of  foresail,  dumb  barges  deep  laden 
with  hay  or  Barclay's  Entire,  moved  mysteriously  with  the  tide. 
On  all  sides  hoarse  voices  bawled  orders  or  objurgations.  Charmed 
with  the  gaiety,  the  movement,  the  colour,  Mary  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  the  scene.  The  sunshine,  the  leap  of  life,  the  pulse 
of  spring,  moved  in  her  blood  and  put  to  flight  the  fears  that 
had  weighed  on  her  at  nightfall.  She  told  herself  with  elation 
that  this  was  England,  this  was  her  native  land,  this  was  her 
home. 

Meanwhile  Audley's  mind  took  another  direction.  He  reflected 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  must  part  from  the  girl,  and  must  trust 
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henceforth  to  the  impression  he  had  made.  For  some  hours  he 
had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  Basset,  but  he  recalled  him  now, 
and  he  searched  for  him  in  the  throng  below.  He  found  him  at 
last,  pressed  against  the  rail  between  a  fat  woman  with  a  basket  and 
a  crying  child.  Their  eyes  met.  My  lord  glanced  away,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  as  he  pictured  the  poor  affair  the 
other  had  made  of  his  errand.  And  Basset  saw  the  smile  and  read 
its  meaning,  and  though  he  was  not  a  self-assertive  man,  though 
he  was,  perhaps,  backward  to  a  fault,  anger  ran  through  his  veins. 
To  have  travelled  three  hundred  miles  in  order  to  meet  this  girl, 
to  have  found  her  happy  in  another's  company,  and  to  have  accepted 
the  conditions — the  position  had  vexed  him  even  under  the  qualms 
of  illness.  This  morning,  and  since  he  had  seen  her,  it  stirred  in 
him  an  unwonted  resentment.  He  d — d  Audley  under  his  breath, 
disengaged  himself  from  the  basket  which  the  fat  woman  was  thrust- 
ing into  his  ribs,  lifted  the  child  aside.  He  escaped  below  to  collect 
his  effects. 

But  in  a  short  time  he  recovered  his  temper.  When  the  boat 
began  to  go  about  in  the  crowded  Pool  and  Mary  reluctantly  dragged 
her  charmed  eyes  from  the  White  Tower,  darkened  by  the  smoke 
and  the  tragedies  of  twenty  generations,  she  found  him  awaiting 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He  was  still  pale,  and  the  girl's 
conscience  smote  her.  For  many  hours  she  had  not  given  him  a 
thought.  '  I  hope  you  are  better,'  she  said  gently. 

*  Horrid  thing,  mal  de  mer ! '  remarked  my  lord,  with  a  gleam 
of  humour  in  his  eye. 

'  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  right  this  morning,'  Basset  answered. 

'  You  go  from  Euston  Grove,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes.     The  morning  train  starts  in  a  little  over  an  hour.' 

No  more  was  said,  and  they  went  ashore  together.  Audley, 
an  old  traveller,  and  one  whose  height  and  presence  gave  weight 
to  his  orders,  saw  to  Mary's  safety  in  the  crowd,  shielded  her  from 
touts  and  tide-waiters,  took  the  upper  hand.  He  watched  the 
aproned  porters  disappearing  with  the  baggage  in  the  direction  of 
the  Custom  House,  and  a  thought  struck  him.  '  I  am  sorry  that 
my  servant  is  not  here,'  he  said.  '  He  would  see  our  things  through 
without  troubling  us.'  His  eyes  met  Basset's. 

Basset  disdained  to  refuse.  '  I  will  do  it,'  he  said.  He  received 
the  keys  and  followed  the  baggage. 

Lord  Audley  looked  at  Mary  and  laughed.  '  I  think  you'll 
find  him  useful,'  he  said.  '  Takes  a  hint  and  is  not  too  forward.' 
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'  For  shame  !  '  she  cried.  '  It  is  very  good  of  him  to  go.'  But 
she  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile. 

'  Well  trained,'  Audley  continued  in  a  whimsical  tone,  '  fetches 
and  carries,  barks  at  the  name  of  Peel  and  growls  at  the  name  of 
Cobden,  gives  up  a  stick  when  required,  could  be  taught  to  beg — 
by  the  right  person.' 

She  laughed — she  could  not  resist  his  manner.  '  But  you 
are  not  very  kind,'  she  said.  '  Please  to  call  a — whatever  we  need. 
He  shall  not  do  everything.' 

'  Everything  ?  '  Lord  Audley  echoed.  '  He  should  do  nothing,' 
in  a  lower  tone,  '  if  I  had  my  way.' 

Mary  blushed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIELD    AND     FCJRGE. 

THE  window  of  the  clumsy  carriage  was  narrow,  but  Mary  gazed 
through  it  as  if  she  could  never  see  enough  of  the  flying  landscape, 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  ivy-clad  homes  and  red-roofed  towns 
that  passed  in  procession  before  her.  The  emotions  of  those  who 
journeyed  for  the  first  time  on  a  railway  at  a  speed  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  swiftest  High-flier  that  ever  devoured  the 
road  are  forgotten  by  this  generation.  But  they  were  vivid.  The 
thing  was  a  miracle.  And  though  by  this  time  men  had  ceased  to 
believe  that  he  who  passed  through  the  air  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
must  of  necessity  cease  to  breathe,  the  novice  still  felt  that  he  could 
never  tire  of  the  panorama  so  swiftly  unrolled  before  him. 

And  it  was  not  only  wonder,  it  was  admiration  that  held  Mary 
chained  to  the  window.  Her  infancy  had  been  spent  in  a  drab 
London  street,  her  early  youth  in  the  heart  of  a  Paris  which  was 
still  gloomy  and  mediaeval.  Some  beautiful  things  she  had  seen 
on  fete  days,  the  bend  of  the  river  at  Meudon  or  St.  Germain,  and 
once  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ;  on  Sundays  the  Bois.  But  the 
smiling  English  meadows,  the  grey  towers  of  village  churches,  the 
parks  and  lawns  of  manor-houses,  the  canals  with  their  lines  of 
painted  barges,  and  here  and  there  a  gay  packet  boat — she  drank 
in  the  beauty  of  these,  and  more  than  once  her  eyes  grew  dim. 
For  a  time  Basset,  seated  in  the  opposite  corner,  did  not  exist  for 
her ;  while  he,  behind  the  Morning  Chronicle,  made  his  observa- 
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tions  and  took  note  of  her  at  his  leisure.  The  longer  he  looked 
the  more  he  marvelled. 

He  asked  himself  with  amusement  what  John  Audley  would 
think  of  her  when  he,  too,  should  see  her.  He  anticipated  the 
old  man's  surprise  on  finding  her  so  remote  from  their  preconceived 
ideas  of  her.  He  wondered  what  she  would  think  of  John  Audley. 

And  while  he  pondered,  and  now  scanned  his  paper  without 
reading  it,  and  now  stole  another  glance  at  her,  he  steeled  himself 
against  her.  She  might  not  have  been  to  blame,  it  might  not  have 
been  her  fault ;  but,  between  them,  the  two  on  the  boat  had  put 
him  in  his  place  and  he  could  not  forget  it.  He  had  cut  a  poor 
figure,  and  he  resented  it.  He  foresaw  that  in  the  future  she  would 
be  dependent  on  him  for  society,  and  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  then 
forgot  the  lesson  he  had  learned.  She  had  a  good  face,  but  prob- 
ably her  up-bringing  had  been  anything  but  good.  Probably 
it  had  taught  her  to  make  the  most  of  the  moment  and  of  the  man 
of  the  moment,  and  he  would  be  foolish  if  he  let  her  amuse  herself 
with  him.  He  had  seen  in  what  light  she  viewed  him  when  other 
game  was  afoot,  and  he  would  deserve  the  worst  if  he  did  not 
remember  this. 

Presently  an  embankment  cut  off  the  view,  and  she  withdrew 
her  eyes  from  the  window.  In  her  turn  she  took  the  measure 
of  her  companion.  It  seemed  to  her  that  his  face  was  too 
thoughtful  and  grave  for  his  years,  and  that  his  figure  was  in- 
significant. The  eye  which  had  accustomed  itself  to  Lord  Audley's 
port  and  air  found  Basset  slight  and  almost  mean.  She  smiled 
as  she  recalled  the  skill  with  which  my  lord  had  set  him  aside  and 
made  use  of  him. 

Still,  he  was  a  part  of  the  life  to  which  she  was  hastening,  and 
curiosity  stirred  in  her.  He  was  in  possession,  he  was  in  close  re- 
lations with  her  uncle,  he  knew  many  things  which  she  was  anxious 
to  know.  Much  of  her  comfort  might  depend  on  him.  Presently 
she  asked  him  what  her  uncle  was  like. 

'  You  will  see  for  yourself  in  a  few  hours,'  he  replied,  his  tone  cold 
and  almost  ungracious.  '  Did  not  Lord  Audley  describe  him  ?  ' 

'  No.  And  you  seem/  with  a  faint  smile,  '  to  be  equally  on 
your  guard,  Mr.  Basset.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  retorted.  '  But  I  think  it  better  to  leave  you 
to  judge  for  yourself.  I  have  lived  too  near  to  Mr.  Audley  to — 
to  criticise  him.' 

She  coloured. 
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'  Let  me  give  you  one  hint,  however,'  he  continued  in  the  same 
dry  tone  ;  '  you  will  be  wise  not  to  mention  Lord  Audley  to  him. 
They  are  not  on  good  terms.' 

'  I  am  sorry.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  unnatural, 
after  what  has  happened.' 

She  considered  this.  '  What  has  happened  ?  '  she  asked  after 
a  pause. 

*  Well,  the  claim  to  the  peerage,  if  nothing  else — 

*  What  claim  ?  '  she  asked.     '  Whose  claim  ?     What  peerage  ? 
I  am  quite  in  the  dark.' 

He  stared.  He  did  not  believe  her.  '  Your  uncle's  claim,' 
he  said  curtly.  Then  as  she  still  looked  a  question,  '  You  must 
know,'  he  continued,  '  that  your  uncle  claimed  the  title  which  Lord 
Audley  bears,  and  the  property  which  goes  with  it.  And  that  the 
decision  was  only  given  against  him  three  months  ago.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  it,'  she  said.     '  I  never  heard  of  the  claim.' 

'  Really  ?  '  he  replied.  He  hardly  deigned  to  veil  his  incre- 
dulity. '  Yet  if  your  uncle  had  succeeded  you  were  the  next  heir.' 

'  I  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  you.' 

Then  her  face  shook  his  unbelief.  She  turned  slowly  and  pain- 
fully red.  '  Is  it  possible  ? '  she  said.  '  You  are  not  playing  with 
me!' 

'  Certainly  I  am  not.  Do  you  mean  that  Lord  Audley  never 
told  you  that  ?  Never  told  you  that  you  were  interested  ?  ' 

'  Never  !  He  only  told  me  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
my  uncle,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  would  leave  me  to  learn  the 
rest  at  the  Gatehouse.' 

'  Well,  that  was  right  enough,'  Basset  said  stiffly.  '  It  is  as 
well,  since  you  have  to  live  with  Mr.  Audley,  that  you  should  not 
be  prejudiced  against  him.' 

'  No  doubt,'  she  said.  '  But  I  do  not  understand  why  he  did 
not  answer  my  letters.' 

'  Did  you  write  to  him  ?  ' 

'  Twice.'  She  was  going  to  explain  the  circumstances,  but 
she  refrained.  Why  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  one  who  seemed 
so  cold,  so  distant,  so  indifferent  ? 

'  He  cannot  have  had  the  letters,'  Basset  decided  after  a  pause. 

'  Then  how,  Mr.  Basset,  did  he  come  to  write  to  me  at  last  ?  ' 

'  Lord  Audley  sent  your  address  to  him.' 
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'  Ah !  '  she  said.  '  I  supposed  so.'  With  an  air  of  finality  she 
turned  to  the  window,  and  for  some  time  she  was  silent.  Her  mind 
had  much  upon  which  to  work. 

She  was  silent  for  so  long  that  before  more  was  said  they 
were  running  through  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  and  Mary 
awoke  with  a  shock  to  another  and  sadder  side  of  England.  In 
place  of  parks  and  homesteads  she  saw  the  England  of  the  workers 
— workers  at  that  time  exploited  to  the  utmost  in  pursuance  of  a 
theory  of  economy  that  heeded  only  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
placed  on  that  wealth  the  narrowest  meaning.  They  passed  across 
squalid  streets,  built  in  haste  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  factories, 
under  tall  chimneys  the  smoke  of  which  darkened  the  sky  without 
hindrance,  by  vile  courts,  airless  and  almost  sunless.  They  looked 
down  on  sallow  children  whose  only  playground  was  the  street  and 
whose  only  school -bell  was  the  whistle  that  summoned  them  at  dawn 
to  premature  toil.  Haggard  women  sat  on  doorsteps  with  puling 
babes  in  their  arms  ;  lines  of  men,  whose  pallor  peered  through  the 
grime,  propped  the  walls,  or  gazed  with  apathy  at  the  train.  For 
a  few  minutes  Mary  forgot  not  only  her  own  hopes  and  fears,  but  the 
aloofness  and  even  the  presence  of  her  companion.  When  they  came 
to  a  standstill  in  the  station,  where  they  had  to  change  on  to  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway,  Basset  had  to  speak  twice  before  she 
collected  her  thoughts  or  understood  that  he  wished  her  to  leave 
the  carriage. 

'  What  a  dreadful  place  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  Well,  it  is  not  beautiful/  Basset  admitted.  '  One  does  not 
look  for  beauty  in  Birmingham  and  the  Black  Country.' 

He  got  her  some  tea,  and  marshalled  her  carefully  to  the  upper 
line.  But  his  answer  had  jarred  upon  her,  and  when  they  were 
again  seated,  Mary  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself.  Beyond  Bir- 
mingham their  route  skirted  towns  rather  than  passed  through  them, 
but  she  saw  enough  to  deepen  the  impression  which  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  that  place  had  made  upon  her.  The  sun  had  set  and  the 
cold  evening  light  revealed  in  all  their  meanness  the  rows  of  naked 
cottages,  the  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders,  the  starveling  horses  that 
stood  with  hanging  heads  on  the  dreary  lands.  As  darkness  fell, 
fires  shone  out  here  and  there,  and  threw  into  Dantesque  relief  the 
dark  forms  of  half -naked  men  toiling  with  fury  to  feed  the  flames. 
The  change  which  an  hour  had  made  in  all  she  saw  seemed  appal- 
ling to  the  girl ;  it  filled  her  with  awe  and  sadness.  Here,  so  near 
the  paradise  of  the  country  and  the  plough,  was  the  Inferno  of  the 
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town,  the  forge,  the  pit !  Here,  in  place  of  the  thatched  cottage 
and  the  ruddy  faces,  were  squalor  and  sunken  cheeks  and  misery 
and  dearth. 

She  thought  of  the  question  which  Lord  Audley  had  raised 
twenty-four  hours  before,  and  which  he  had  told  her  was  racking 
the  minds  of  men — should  food  be  taxed  ?  And  she  fancied  that 
there  was,  there  could  be,  but  one  answer.  These  toiling  masses, 
these  slaves  of  the  hammer  and  the  pick,  must  be  fed,  and,  surely, 
so  fed  that  a  margin,  however  small,  however  meagre,  might  be 
saved  out  of  which  to  better  their  sordid  lot. 

'  We  call  this  the  Black  Country,'  Basset  explained,  feeling  the 
silence  irksome.  After  all,  she  was  in  his  charge,  in  a  way  she  was 
his  guest.  He  ought  to  amuse  her. 

'  It  is  well  named,'  she  answered.  '  Is  there  anything  in  Eng- 
land worse  than  this  ?  ' 

'  Well,  round  Halesowen  and  Dudley,'  he  rejoined,  '  it  may  be 
worse.  And  at  Cradley  Heath  it  may  be  rougher.  More  women 
and  children  are  employed  in  the  pits ;  and  where  women  make 
chains — well,  it's  pretty  bad.' 

She  had  spoken  drily  to  hide  her  feelings.  He  replied  in  a  tone 
as  matter-of-fact,  through  lack  of  feeling.  For  this  he  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  she  fancied,  for  that  which  horrified  her  was  to  him 
an  everyday  matter,  one  of  the  facts  of  life  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  from  boyhood.  But  she  did  not  understand  this.  She 
judged  him  and  condemned  him.  She  did  not  speak  again. 

By  and  by,  '  We  shall  be  at  Penkridge  in  twenty  minutes,'  he 
said.  '  After  that  a  nine-miles  drive  will  take  us  to  the  Gatehouse, 
and  your  journey  will  be  over.  But  I  fear  that  you  will  find  the 
life  quiet  after  Paris.' 

'  I  was  very  quiet  in  Paris.' 

'  But  you  were  in  a  large  house.' 

'  I  was  at  the  Princess  Czartoriski's.' 

'  Of  course.    I  suppose  it  was  there  that  you  met  Lord  Audley  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  after  that  kind  of  life,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Gate- 
house will  have  few  charms  for  you.  It  is  very  remote,  very 
lonely.' 

She  cut  him  short  with  impatience,  the  colour  rising  to  her 

face.      '  I  thought  you  understood,'  she  said,  '  that  I  was  in  the 

Princess's  house  as  a  governess  ?     It  was  my  business  to  take  care 

of  a  number  of  children,  to  eat  with  them,  to  sleep  with  them,  to 
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see  that  they  washed  their  hands  and  kept  their  hair  clean.  That 
was  my  position,  Mr.  Basset.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  misunderstood.' 

'  But  if  that  were  so,'  he  stammered,  '  how  did  you — 

'  Meet  Lord  Audley,'  she  replied.  '  Very  simply.  Once  or  twice 
the  Princess  ordered  me  to  descend  to  the  salon  to  interpret.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Lord  Audley  saw  me  and  learned — who  I  was.' 

'  Indeed,'  he  said.  '  I  see/  Perhaps  he  had  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  test  her  and  the  truth  of  Audley 's  letter,  which  nothing  in  her 
or  in  my  lord's  conduct  seemed  to  confirm.  He  did  not  know  if 
this  had  been  in  his  mind,  but  in  any  case  the  result  silenced  him. 
She  was  either  very  honest  or  very  clever.  Many  girls,  he  knew, 
would  have  slurred  over  the  facts,  and  not  a  few  would  have  boasted 
of  the  Princess's  friendship  and  the  Princess's  society,  and  the 
Princess's  hotel,  and  brought  up  her  name  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

She  is  very  clever,  he  thought,  or  she  is — good.  But  for  the 
moment  he  steeled  himself  against  the  latter  opinion. 

No  other  travellers  alighted  at  Penkridge,  and  he  went  away  to 
claim  the  baggage,  while  she  waited,  cold  and  depressed,  on  the 
little  platform  which,  lit  by  a  single  oil  lamp,  stood  low  among 
water-meadows.  Dusk  was  passing  into  night,  and  the  wind, 
sweeping  across  the  flat,  whipped  her  skirts  and  chilled  her  blood. 
Her  courage  sank.  A  light  or  two  at  a  distance  told  of  a  village, 
but  in  every  other  direction  dull  lines  of  willows  or  pale  stretches 
of  water  ran  into  the  night. 

Five  minutes  before  she  had  resented  Basset's  company,  now  she 
was  glad  to  see  him  return.  He  led  the  way  to  the  road  in  silence. 
'  The  carriage  is  late,'  he  muttered,  but  even  as  he  spoke  the  quick 
tramp  of  a  pair  of  horses  pushed  to  speed  broke  on  them,  lights  ap- 
peared, a  moment  later  a  fly  pulled  up  beside  them  and  turned. 

'  You  are  late,'  Basset  said. 

'  There  ! '  the  man  replied.  '  Minutes  might  be  guineas  since 
trains  came  in,  dang  'em !  Give  me  the  days  when  five  minutes 
made  neither  man  nor  mouse,  and  gentry  kept  their  own  time.' 

'  Well,  let  us  get  off  now.' 

'  I  ask  no  better,  squire.    Please  yourself  and  you'll  please  me.' 

When  they  were  shut  in,  Basset  laughed.  '  Stafford  manners  !  ' 
he  said.  '  You'll  become  used  to  them  ! ' 

'  Is  this  my  uncle's  carriage  ? '  she  asked. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  smiling  in  the  darkness.  '  He  does  not 
keep  one.' 

She  said  no  more.    Though  she  could  not  see  him,  her  shoulder 
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touched  his,  and  his  nearness  and  the  darkness  in  which  they  sat 
troubled  her,  though  she  was  not  timid.  They  rode  thus  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  trundled  through  a  narrow  street,  dimly  lit  by 
shop  windows ;  again  they  were  in  the  dark  and  the  country. 
Presently  the  pace  dropped  to  a  walk  as  they  began  to  ascend. 

She  fancied,  peering  out  on  her  side,  that  they  were  winding  up 
through  woods.  Branches  swept  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  They 
jolted  into  ruts  and  jolted  out  of  them.  By  and  by  they  were 
clear  of  the  trees  and  the  road  seemed  to  be  better.  The  moon, 
newly  risen,  showed  her  a  dreary  upland,  bare  and  endless,  here 
dotted  with  the  dark  stumps  of  trees,  there  of  a  deeper  black  as  if 
fire  had  swept  over  it  and  scarred  it.  They  met  no  one,  saw  no  sign 
of  habitation.  To  the  girl,  accustomed  all  her  life  to  streets  and 
towns,  the  place  seemed  infinitely  desolate — a  place  of  solitude  and 
witches  and  terror  and  midnight  murder. 

'  What  is  this  ?  '  she  asked,  shivering. 

'  This  is  the  Great  Chase,'  he  said.  '  Riddsley,  on  the  farther 
side,  is  our  nearest  town,  but  since  the  railway  was  opened  we  use 
Penkridge  Station.' 

His  practical  tone  steadied  her,  but  she  was  tired,  and  the 
loneliness  which  she  had  felt  while  she  waited  on  the  bleak  platform 
weighed  heavily  on  her.  To  what  was  she  going  ?  How  would 
her  uncle  receive  her  ?  This  dreary  landscape,  the  gaunt  sign- 
post that  looked  like  a  gibbet  and  might  have  been  one,  the 
skeleton  trees  that  raised  bare  arms  to  heaven,  the  scream  of  a 
dying  rabbit,  all  added  to  the  depression  of  the  moment.  She  was 
glad  when  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  gate.  Basset  alighted 
and  opened  the  gate.  He  stepped  in  again,  they  went  on.  There 
were  now  shadowy  trees  about  them,  sparsely  set.  They  jolted 
unevenly  over  turf. 

'  Are  we  there  ?  '  she  asked,  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'  Very  nearly,'  he  said.  '  Another  mile  and  we  shall  be  there. 
This  is  Beaudelays  Park.' 

She  called  pride  to  her  aid,  and  he  did  not  guess — for  all  day  he 
had  marked  her  self-possession — that  she  was  trembling.  Vainly 
she  told  herself  that  she  was  foolish,  that  nothing  could  happen  to 
her,  nothing  that  mattered.  What,  after  all,  was  a  cold  reception, 
what  was  her  uncle's  frown  beside  the  poverty  and  the  hazards 
from  which  she  had  escaped  ?  Vainly  she  reassured  herself ;  she 
could  not  still  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart. 

He  might  have  said  a  word  to  cheer  her.    But  he  did  not  know 
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that  she  was  suffering,  and  he  said  no  word.  She  came  near  to 
hating  him  for  his  stolidity  and  his  silence.  He  was  inhuman  ! 
A  block ! 

She  peered  through  the  misty  glass,  striving  to  see  what  was 
before  them.  But  she  could  make  out  no  more  than  the  dark  limbs 
of  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  trunk,  which  shone  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  slipped  over  it,  and  as  quickly  vanished.  Suddenly  they  shot 
from  turf  to  hard  road,  passed  through  an  open  gateway,  for  an  in- 
stant the  lamp  on  her  side  showed  a  grotesque  pillar — they  wheeled, 
they  stopped.  Within  a  few  feet  of  her  a  door  stood  open,  and  in 
the  doorway  a  girl  held  aloft  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  screened  her  eyes  from  the  light. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

MR.    JOHN    AUDLEY. 

AN  hour  later  Basset  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  a  wide  hearth,  on  the 
other  John  Audley  faced  him.  The  library  in  which  they  sat  was 
the  room  which  Basset  loved  best  in  the  world.  Always  when  he 
returned  to  it  he  loved  it  more.  It  was  a  room  of  silence  and  large 
spaces,  and  except  where  four  windows,  tall  and  narrow,  broke  one 
wall,  it  was  lined  high  with  the  companions  of  silence — books. 
The  ceiling  was  of  black  oak,  adorned  at  the  crossings  of  the  joists 
and  beams  with  emblems,  butterflies,  and  Stafford  knots  and  the 
like,  once  bright  with  colour  and  gilding,  and  still  soberly  rich. 
A  five-sided  bay  enlarged  each  of  the  two  inner  corners  of  the  room 
and  broke  the  outlines.  One  of  these  bays  shrined  a  window,  four- 
mullioned ;  the  other  a  spiral  staircase.  An  air  of  comfort  and 
stateliness  pervaded  the  whole ;  here  the  great  scutcheon  over  the 
mantel,  there  the  smaller  coats  on  the  chair -backs  blended  their 
or  and  gules  with  the  rich  hues  of  old  rugs  and  the  dun  bindings 
of  old  folios.  There  were  books  on  the  four  or  five  tables,  and  books 
on  the  Cromwell  chairs ;  and  charts  and  deeds,  antique  weapons 
and  silver  pieces,  all  the  tools  and  toys  of  the  antiquary,  lay  broad- 
cast. Against  the  door  hung  a  blazoned  pedigree  of  the  Audleys 
of  Beaudelays.  It  was  six  feet  long  and  dull  with  age. 

But  Basset,  as  he  faced  his  companion,  was  not  thinking  of  the 
room,  or  of  the  pursuits  with  which  he  connected  it.  and  which,  more 
than  affection  and  habit,  bound  him  to  John  Audley.  He  moved 
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restlessly  in  his  chair,  then  stretched  his  legs  to  meet  the  welcome 
glow  of  the  wood  fire.  '  All  the  same/  he  said  after  a  pause, '  I  think 
you  would  have  done  well  to  see  her  to-night,  sir.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  '  John  Audley  answered  with  lazy  good  humour. 
'  Why  ?  It  doesn't  matter  what  I  think  of  her  or  she  thinks  of  me. 
It's  what  Peter  thinks  of  Mary  and  Mary  thinks  of  Peter  that 
matters,'  he  continued,  chuckling  as  he  marked  the  other's  annoy- 
ance. '  She  is  a  beauty,  is  she  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  say  so.' 

'  But  you  think  it.  You  don't  deceive  me  at  this  time  of  day. 
And  stand-off,  is  she  ?  That's  for  the  marines  and  innocent  young 
fellows  like  you  who  think  women  angels.  I'll  be  bound  that  she's 
her  mother's  daughter,  and  knows  her  value  and  will  see  that  she 
fetches  it !  Trading  blood  will  out ! ' 

To  the  eye  that  looked  and  glanced  away  John  Audley, 
lolling  in  his  chair,  in  a  quilted  dressing-gown  with  silk  facings,  was 
a  plump  and  pleasant  figure.  His  face  was  full  and  fresh-coloured, 
and  would  have  been  comely  if  the  cheeks  had  not  been  a  little 
pendulous.  His  hair  was  fine  and  white  and  he  wore  it  long,  and 
his  hands  were  shapely  and  well  cared  for.  As  he  said  his  last 
word  he  poured  a  little  brandy  into  a  glass  and  filled  it  up  with 
water.  '  Here's  to  the  wooing  that's  not  long  adoing  ! '  he  said,  his 
eyes  twinkling.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  annoying  the  other. 

He  was  so  far  successful  that  Basset  swore  softly.  '  It's  silly 
to  talk  like  that,'  he  said,  '  when  I  have  hardly  known  the  girl 
twenty-four  hours  and  have  scarcely  said  ten  times  as  many  words 
to  her.' 

'  But  you're  going  to  say  a  good  many  more  words  to  her !  ' 
John  Audley  retorted,  grinning.  '  Sweet,  pretty  words,  my  boy ! 
But  there,  there,'  he  continued,  veering  between  an  elfish  desire 
to  tease  and  a  desire  equally  strong  to  bring  the  other  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  '  I'm  only  joking.  I  know  you'll  never  let  that  devil 
have  his  way  !  You'll  never  leave  the  course  open  for  him  !  I 
know  that.  But  there's  no  hurry  !  There's  no  hurry.  Though, 
lord,  how  I  sweated  when  I  read  his  letter  !  I  had  never  a  wink  of 
sleep  the  night  after.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  that  he's  given  a  thought  to  her  in  that  way,' 
Basset  answered.  '  Why  should  he  ?  ' 

John  Audley  leant  forward,  and  his  face  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.  It  became  a  pale,  heavy  mask,  out  of  which  his  eyes 
gleamed,  small  and  malevolent.  '  Don't  talk  like  a  fool ! '  he  said 
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harshly.  '  Of  course  he  means  it.  And  if  she's  fool  enough  all  my 
plans,  all  my  pains,  all  my  rights — and  once  you  come  to  your  senses 
and  help  me  I  shall  have  my  rights — all,  all,  all  will  go  for  nothing. 
For  nothing  ! '  He  sank  back  in  his  chair.  '  There  !  now  you've 
excited  me.  You've  excited  me,  and  you  know  that  I  can't  bear 
excitement !  '  His  hand  groped  feebly  for  his  glass,  and  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips.  He  gasped  once  or  twice.  The  colour  came  back  to 
his  face. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  Basset  said. 

'  Ay,  ay.  But  be  a  good  lad.  Be  a  good  lad.  Make  up  your 
rnind  to  help  me  at  the  Great  House.' 

Basset  shook  his  head. 

'  To  help  me,  and  twenty-four  hours — only  twenty-four  hours, 
man — may  make  all  the  difference !  All  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  me.' 

'  I  have  told  you  my  views  about  it,'  Basset  said  doggedly. 
He  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  '  I  cannot  do  it,  sir,  and  I  won't.' 

John  Audley  groaned.  '  Well,  well !  '  he  answered.  '  I'll  say  no 
more  now.  I'll  say  no  more  now.  When  you  and  she  have  made  it 
up  ' — in  vain  Basset  shook  his  head — '  you'll  see  the  question  in 
another  light.  Ay,  believe  me,  you  will.  It'll  be  your  business 
then,  and  your  interest,  and  nothing  venture,  nothing  win  !  You'll 
see  it  differently.  You'll  help  the  old  man  to  his  rights  then.' 

Basset  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  thought  it  useless  to  protest. 
The  other  sighed  once  or  twice  and  was  silent  also.  At  length. 
'  You  never  told  me  that  you  had  heard  from  her/  Basset  remarked. 

'  That  I'd '  John  Audley  broke  off.  '  What  is  it,  Toft  ? ' 

he  asked  over  his  shoulder. 

A  man-servant,  tall,  thin,  lanthorn- jawed,  had  entered  unseen. 
'  I  came  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything  more,  sir  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Nothing,  nothing,  Toft.  Good  night !  '  He  spoke  impatiently, 
and  he  watched  the  man  out  before  he  went  on.  Then,  '  Perhaps 
I  heard  from  her,  perhaps  I  didn't,'  he  said.  '  It's  some  time  ago. 
What  of  it  ?  ' 

'  She  was  in  great  distress  when  she  wrote .' 

John  Audley  raised  his  eyebrows.  '  What  of  it ! '  he  repeated. 
'  She  was  that  woman's  daughter.  When  Peter  married  a  trades- 
man's daughter — married  a '  He  did  not  continue.  His 

thoughts  trickled  away  into  silence.  The  matter  was  not  worthy  of 
his  attention. 

But  by  and  by  he  roused  himself.    '  You've  ridiculous  scruples, 
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lie  said.  '  Absurd  scruples.  But  there's  that  much  of  good  in  this 
girl  that  I  think  she'll  put  an  end  to  them.  You  must  brighten 
up,  my  lad,  and  spark  it  a  little  !  You're  too  grave.' 

'  Damn  ! '  said  Basset.  '  For  God's  sake,  don't  begin  it  all  again. 
I've  told  you  that  I've  not  the  least  intention ' 

'  She'll  see  to  that  if  she's  what  I  think  her,'  John  Audley 
retorted  cheerfully.  '  If  she's  her  mother's  daughter  !  But  very 
well !  We'll  change  the  subject.  I've  been  working  at  the 
Feathers — the  Prince's  Feathers.' 

*  Have  you  gone  any  farther  ?  '  Basset  asked,  forcing  an  interest 
which  would  have  been  ready  enough  at  another  time. 

'  I  might  have,  but  I  had  a  visitor.' 

Visitors  were  rare  at  the  Gatehouse,  and  Basset  wondered.  '  Who 
was  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Bagenal  the  maltster  from  Biddsley.  He  came  about  some 
political  rubbish.  Some  trouble  they  are  having  with  Mottisfont. 
D — n  Mottisfont !  What  do  I  care  about  him  ?  They  think  he 
isn't  running  straight — that  he's  going  in  for  corn-law  repeal.  And 
Bagenal  and  the  other  fools  think  that  that  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
town.' 

'  But  Mottisfont  is  a  Tory,'  Basset  objected.  He  took  little 
interest  in  politics. 

'  So  is  Peel.  They  are  both  in  Bagenal's  bad  books.  Bagenal 
is  sure  that  Peel  is  going  back  to  the  cotton  people  he  came  from. 
Spinning  Jenny  spinning  round  again  ! ' 

'  I  see.' 

'I  asked  him,'  Audley  continued,  rubbing  his  knees  with  sly 
enjoyment,  '  what  Stubbs  the  lawyer  was  doing  about  it.  He's 
the  party  manager.  Why  didn't  he  come  to  me  ?  ' 

Basset  smiled.     '  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  ' 

'  Hummed  and  hawed.  At  last  he  said  that  owing  to  Stubbs's 
connection  with — you  know  who — it  was  thought  that  he  was  not 
the  right  person  to  come  to  me.  So  I  asked  him  what  Stubbs's 
employer  was  going  to  do  about  it.' 

'Ah!' 

'  He  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  that,  the  ass  !  Thought  I  should 
go  the  other  way,  you  see.  So  I  told  him  ' —  John  Audley  laughed 
maliciously  as  he  spoke — '  that,  for  the  landed  interest,  the  law  had 
taken  away  my  land,  and,  for  politics,  I  would  not  give  a  d — n  for 
either  party  in  a  country  where  men  did  not  get  their  rights  ! 
Lord  !  how  he  looked  !  ' 
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'  Well,  you  didn't  hide  your  feelings.' 

'  Why  should  I  ?  '  John  Audley  asked  cheerfully.  '  What  will 
they  do  for  me  ?  Nothing.  Will  they  move  a  finger  to  right 
me  ?  No.  Then  a  plague  on  both  their  houses  !  '  He  snapped  his 
fingers  in  schoolboy  fashion  and  rose  to  his  feet.  He  lit  a  candle, 
taking  a  light  from  the  fire  with  a  spill.  '  I  am  going  to  bed  now, 
Peter,'  he  continued.  '  Unless —  '  he  paused,  the  candlestick  in 
his  hand,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  his  companion.  '  Lord,  man,  what 
we  could  do  in  two  or  three  hours  !  In  two  or  three  hours.  This 
very  night !  ' 

'  I've  told  you  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ! '  Basset 
repeated. 

John  Audley  sighed,  and  removing  his  eyes,  poked  the  wick 
of  the  candle  with  the  snuffers.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  good  night.  We 
must  look  to  bright  eyes  and  red  lips  to  convert  you.  What  a  man 
won't  do  for  another  he  will  do  for  himself,  Peter.  Good  night.' 

Left  alone,  Basset  stared  fretfully  at  the  fire.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  scores  that  John  Audley  had  tried  him  and  driven  him 
almost  beyond  bearing.  But  habit  is  a  strong  tie,  and  a  common 
taste  is  a  bond  even  stronger.  In  this  room,  and  from  the  elder 
man,  Basset  had  learned  to  trace  a  genealogy,  to  read  a  coat,  to 
know  a  bar  from  a  bend,  to  discourse  of  badges  and  collars  under 
the  guidance  of  the  learned  Anstie  or  the  ingenious  Le  Neve. 
There  he  had  spent  hours  flitting  from  book  to  book  and  chart  to 
chart  in  the  pursuit,  as  thrilling  while  it  lasted  as  any  fox-chase, 
of  some  family  link,  the  origin  of  this,  the  end  of  that,  a  thing  of 
value  only  to  those  who  sought  it,  but  to  them  all-important.  He 
could  recall  many  a  day  so  spent  while  rain  lashed  the  tall  mullioned 
windows  or  sunlight  flooded  the  window-seat  in  the  bay  ;  and  these 
days  had  endeared  to  him  every  nook  in  the  library  from  the  folio 
shelves  in  the  shadowy  corner  under  the  staircase  to  the  cosy  table 
near  the  hearth  which  was  called  '  Mr.  Basset's,'  and  enshrined 
in  a  long  drawer  a  tree  of  the  Bassets  of  Blore. 

For  he  as  well  as  Audley  came  of  an  ancient  and  shrunken 
stock.  He  also  could  count  among  his  forbears  men  who  had 
fought  at  Blore  Heath  and  Towton,  or  had  escaped  by  a  neck  from 
the  ruin  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  So  he  had  fallen  early  under  the 
spell  of  the  elder  man's  pursuits,  and,  still  young,  had  learned  from 
him  to  live  in  the  past.  Later  the  romantic  solitude  of  the  Gate- 
house, where  he  had  spent  more  of  the  last  six  years  than  in  his 
own  gabled  house  at  Blore,  had  confirmed  him  in  the  habit. 
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Under  the  surface,  however,  the  two  men  remained  singularly 
unlike.  While  a  fixed  idea  had  narrowed  John  Audley's  vision  to 
the  inhuman,  the  younger  man,  under  a  dry  and  reserved  exterior — 
he  was  shy,  and  his  undrained  acres,  his  twelve  hundred  a  year, 
poorly  supported  an  ancient  name — was  not  only  human,  but  in 
his  way  was  something  of  an  idealist.  He  dreamed  dreams, 
he  had  his  secret  aspirations,  at  times  ambition  of  the  higher  kind 
stirred  in  him,  he  planned  plans  and  another  life  than  this.  But 
always — this  was  a  thing  inbred  in  him — he  put  forward  the  com- 
monplace, as  the  cuttle-fish  sheds  ink,  and  hid  nothing  so  shyly 
as  the  visions  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  make  real.  On  those 
about  him  he  made  no  deep  impression,  though  from  one  border 
of  Staffordshire  to  the  other  his  birth  won  respect.  Politics 
viewed  as  a  game,  and  a  selfish  game,  had  no  attraction  for  him. 
Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Bench  struck  no  spark  from  him.  At 
the  Races  and  the  County  Ball  richer  men  outshone  him.  But 
given  something  to  touch  his  heart  and  fire  his  ambition,  he  had 
qualities.  He  might  still  show  himself  in  another  light. 

Something  of  this,  for  no  reason  that  he  could  imagine,  some 
feeling  of  regret  for  past  opportunities,  passed  through  his  mind  as 
he  sat  fretting  over  John  Audley's  folly.  But  after  a  time  he  roused 
himself  and  became  aware  that  he  was  tired  ;  and  he  rose  and  lit  a 
candle.  He  pushed  back  the  smouldering  logs  and  slowly  and 
methodically  he  put  out  the  lights.  He  gave  a  last  thought  to 
John  Audley.  '  There  was  always  one  maggot  in  his  head/  he 
muttered  to  himself,  '  now  there's  a  second.  What  I  would  not 
do  to  please  him,  he  thinks  I  shall  do  to  please  another !  Well, 
he  does  not  know  her  yet !  And  I  do  ! ' 

He  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     GATEHOUSE. 

IT  is  within  the  bounds  of  fancy  that  death  may  make  no  greater 
change  in  our  inner  selves  than  is  wrought  at  times  by  a  new  mood 
or  another  outlook.  When  Mary,  an  hour  before  the  world  was 
astir  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  let  herself  out  of  the  Gate- 
house, and  from  its  threshold  saw  as  from  a  ledge  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Trent  stretched  before  her  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  May 
morning,  her  alarm  of  the  night  before  seemed  incredible.  At  her 
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feet  a  sharp  slope,  clothed  in  gorse  and  scrub,  fell  away  to  meet  the 
plain.  It  sank  no  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  but  this  was 
enough  to  enable  her  to  follow  the  silver  streak  of  the  river  winding 
afar  between  park  and  coppice  and  under  many  a  church  tower. 
Away  to  the  right  she  could  see  the  three  graceful  spires  of  Liehfield, 
and  southward,  where  an  opal  haze  closed  the  prospect,  she  could 
imagine  the  fringe  of  the  Black  Country,  made  beautiful  by  distance. 

In  sober  fact  few  parts  of  England  are  less  inviting  than  the  low 
lands  of  Staffordshire,  when  the  spring  floods  cover  them  or  the  fogs 
of  autumn  cling  to  the  cold  soil.  But  in  spring,  when  larks  soar 
above  them  and  tall,  lop-sided  elms  outline  the  fields,  they  have 
their  beauty ;  and  Mary  gazed  long  at  the  fair  prospect  before 
she  turned  her  back  on  it  and  looked  at  the  house  that  was  fated  to 
be  her  home. 

It  was  what  its  name  signified,  a  gatehouse ;  yet  by  turns 
it  could  be  a  sombre  and  a  charming  thing.  Some  Audley  of  noble 
ideas,  a  man  long  dead,  had  built  it  to  be  the  entrance  to  his  demesne. 
The  park  wall,  overhung  by  trees,  still  ran  right  and  left  from  it, 
but  the  road  which  had  once  passed  through  the  archway  now  slid 
humbly  aside  and  entered  the  park  by  a  field  gate.  A  wide-latticed 
Tudor  tower,  rising  two  stories  above  the  arch  and  turreted  at  the 
four  corners,  formed  the  middle.  It  was  buttressed  on  either  hand 
by  a  lower  building,  flush  with  it  and  of  about  the  same  width.  The 
tower  was  of  yellowish  stone,  the  wings  were  faced  with  stained 
stucco.  Right  and  left  of  the  whole  a  plot  of  shrubs  masked  on 
the  one  hand  the  stables,  on  the  other  the  kitchens  ;  modern  blocks 
set  back  to  such  a  distance  that  each  touched  the  old  part  at  a 
corner  only. 

He  who  had  planned  the  building  had  set  it  cunningly  on  the 
brow  of  the  Great  Chase ;  so  that,  viewed  from  the  vale,  it  rose 
against  the  skyline.  On  dark  days  it  broke  the  fringe  of  wood- 
land and  stood  up,  gloomy  and  forbidding,  the  portal  of  a  Doubting 
Castle.  On  bright  days,  with  its  hundred  diamond  panes  a-glitter 
in  the  sunshine,  it  seemed  to  be  the  porch  of  a  fairy  palace,  the 
silent  home  of  some  Sleeping  Beauty.  At  all  times  it  imposed 
itself  upon  men  below  and  spoke  of  something  beyond,  something 
unseen,  greater,  mysterious. 

To  Mary  Audley,  who  saw  it  at  its  best,  the  very  stains  of  the 
plaster  glorified  by  the  morning  light,  it  was  a  thing  of  joy.  She 
fancied  that  to  live  behind  those  ancient  mullioned  windows,  to 
look  out  morning  and  evening  on  that  spacious  landscape,  to  feel 
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the  bustle  of  the  world  so  remote,  must  in  itself  be  happiness.  For 
a  time  she  could  not  turn  from  it. 

But  presently  the  desire  to  explore  her  new  surroundings  seized 
her  and  she  re-entered  the  house.  A  glance  at  the  groined  roof  of 
the  hall — many  a  gallant  horseman  had  ridden  under  it  in  his  time- 
proved  that  it  was  merely  the  archway  closed  and  fitted  with  a 
small  door  and  window  at  either  end.  She  unlocked  the  farther 
door  and  passed  into  a  paved  court,  in  which  the  grass  grew 
between  the  worn  flags.  In  the  stables  on  the  left  a  dog  whined. 
The  kitchens  were  on  the  other  hand,  and  before  her  an  opening 
flanked  by  tall  heraldic  beasts  broke  a  low  wall,  built  of  moss- 
grown  brick.  She  ventured  through  it  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
delight . 

Near  at  hand,  under  cover  of  a  vast  chestnut  tree,  were  traces  of 
domestic  labour  :  a  grindstone,  a  saw-pit,  a  wood-pile,  coops  with 
clucking  hens.  But  beyond  these  the  sward,  faintly  lined  at  first 
with  ruts,  stretched  away  into  forest  glades,  bordered  here  by 
giant  oaks  brown  in  bud,  there  by  the  yellowish-green  of  beech 
trees.  In  the  foreground  lay  patches  of  gorse,  and  in  places  an  an- 
cient thorn,  riven  and  half  prostrate,  crowned  the  russet  of  last 
year's  bracken  with  a  splash  of  cream.  Heedless  of  the  spectator, 
rabbits  sat  making  their  toilet,  and  from  every  brake  birds  filled 
the  air  with  a  riot  of  song. 

To  one  who  had  seen  little  but  the  streets  of  Paris,  more  sordid 
then  than  now,  the  scene  was  charming.  Mary's  eyes  filled,  her 
heart  swelled.  Ah,  what  a  home  was  here !  She  had  espied  on 
her  journey  many  a  nook  and  sheltered  dell,  but  nothing  that  could 
vie  with  this  !  Heedless  of  her  thin  shoes,  with  no  more  than  a  hand- 
kerchief on  her  head,  she  strayed  on  and  on.  By  and  by  a  track, 
faintly  marked,  led  her  to  the  left.  A  little  farther,  and  old  tre^s 
fell  into  line  on  either  hand,  as  if  in  days  long  gone,  before  age 
thinned  their  ranks,  they  had  formed  an  avenue. 

For  a  time  she  sat  musing  on  a  fallen  trunk,  then  the  hawthorn 
that  a  few  paces  away  perfumed  the  spring  air  moved  her  to  gather 
an  armful  of  ifc.  She  forgot  that  time  was  passing,  almost  she 
forgot  that  she  had  not  breakfasted,  and  she  might  have  been 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  Gatehouse  when  she  was  startled  by  a  faint 
"hail  that  seemed  to  come  from  behind  her.  She  looked  back  and 
saw  Basset  corning  after  her. 

He,  too,  was  hatless— he  had  set  off  in  haste — and  he  was  out 
of  breath.  She  turned  with  concern  to  meet  him.  '  Am  I  very 
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late,  Mr.  Basset  ?  '  she  asked,  her  conscience  pricking  her.     What 
if  this  first  morning  she  had  broken  the  rules  ? 

'  Oh,  no,'  he  said.  And  then, '  You've  not  been  farther  than  this  ? ' 

'  No.    I  am  afraid  my  uncle  is  waiting  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no.  He  breakfasts  in  his  own  room.  But  Etruria  told 
me  that  you  had  gone  this  way,  and  I  followed.  I  see  that  you  are 
not  empty-handed.' 

'  No .'  And  she  thrust  the  great  bunch  of  may  under  his  nose — 
who  would  not  have  been  gay,  who  would  not  have  lost  her  reserve 
in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  morning  ?  '  Isn't  it  fresh  ?  Isn't  it 
delicious  ?  ' 

As  he  stooped  to  the  flowers  his  eyes  met  hers  smiling  through 
the  hawthorn  sprays,  and  he  saw  her  as  he  had  not  seen  her  before. 
Her  gravity  had  left  her.  Spring  laughed  in  her  eyes,  youth  fluttered 
in  the  tendrils  of  her  hair,  she  was  the  soul  of  May.  And  what  she 
had  found  of  beauty  in  the  woodland,  of  music  in  the  larks'  songs, 
of  perfume  in  the  blossoms,  of  freshness  in  the  morning,  the  man 
found  in  her  ;  and  a  shock,  never  to  be  forgotten,  ran  through  him. 
He  did  not  speak.  He  smelled  the  hawthorn  in  silence. 

But  a  few  seconds  later — as  men  reckon  time — he  took  note 
of  his  feelings,  and  he  was  startled.  He  had  not  been  prepared  to 
like  her,  we  know  ;  many  things  had  armed  him  against  her.  But 
before  the  witchery  of  her  morning  face,  the  challenge  of  her  laugh- 
ing eyes,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  danger.  He  had  to 
own  that  if  he  must  live  beside  her  day  by  day  and  would  main- 
tain his  indifference,  he  must  steel  himself.  He  must  keep  his 
first  impressions  of  her  always  before  him,  and  be  careful.  And 
be  very  careful — if  even  that  might  avail. 

For  a  hundred  paces  he  walked  beside  her,  listening  without 
knowing  what  she  said.  Then  his  coolness  returned,  and  when 
she  asked  him  why  he  had  come  after  her  without  his  hat  he  was 
ready. 

'  I  had  better  tell  you/  he  answered,  '  this  path  is  little  used. 
It  leads  to  the  Great  House,  and  your  uncle,  owing  to  his  quarrel 
with  Lord  Audley,  does  not  like  anyone  to  go  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion than  the  Yew  Tree  Walk.  You  can  see  the  Walk  from  here — 
the  yews  mark  the  entrance  to  the  gardens.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  you  began  by  displeasing  him,  and  I  came  after 
you.' 

'  It  was  very  good  of  you,'  she  said.  Her  face  was  not  gay  now. 
'  Does  Lord  Audley  live  there — wThen  he  is  at  home  ?  ' 
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'  No  one  lives  there,'  he  explained  soberly.  '  No  one  has 
lived  there  for  three  generations.  It's  a  ruin — I  was  going  to  say, 
a  nightmare.  The  greater  part  of  the  house  was  burnt  down  in  a 
carouse  held  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
The  Audley  of  that  day  rebuilt  it  on  a  great  scale,  but  before  it 
was  finished  he  gave  a  house-warming,  at  which  his  only  son 
quarrelled  with  a  guest.  The  two  fought  at  daybreak,  and  the  son 
was  killed  beside  the  old  Butterfly  in  the  Yew  Walk — you  will  see 
the  spot  some  day.  The  father  sent  away  the  builders  and  never 
looked  up  again.  He  diverted  much  of  his  property,  and  a  cousin 
came  into  the  remainder  and  the  title,  but  the  house  was  never 
finished,  the  windows  in  the  new  part  were  never  glazed.  In  the 
old  part  some  furniture  and  tapestry  decay ;  in  the  new  are  only 
bats  and  dust  and  owls.  So  it  has  stood  for  eighty  years,  vacant 
in  the  midst  of  neglected  gardens.  In  the  sunlight  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dreary  things  you  can  imagine.  By  moonlight  it  is  better, 
but  unspeakably  melancholy.' 

'  How  dreadful,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  almost  wish  Mr. 
Basset,  that  you  had  not  told  me.  They  say  in  France  that  if 
you  see  the  dead  without  touching  them,  you  dream  of  them. 
I  feel  like  that  about  the  house.' 

It  crossed  his  mind  that  she  was  talking  for  efiect.  '  It  is  only 
a  house  after  all,'  he  said. 

'  But  our  house,'  she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  pride.  Then, 
'  What  are  those  ?  '  she  asked,  pointing  to  the  grey  shapeless 
beasts,  time-worn  and  weather-stained,  that  flanked  the  entrance 
to  the  courtyard. 

'  They  are,  or  once  were,  Butterflies,  the  badge  of  the  Audleys, ' 
he  rejoined.  'These  hold  shields.  You  will  see  the  Butterflies 
in  many  places  in  the  Gatehouse.  You  will  find  them  with  men's 
faces  and  sometimes  with  a  fret  on  the  wings.  Your  uncle  says  that 
they  are  not  butterflies,  but  moths,  that  have  eaten  the  Audley 
fortunes.' 

It  was  a  thought  that  matched  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of 
the  deserted  house ;  and  Mary  felt  that  the  morning  had  lost  its 
brightness.  But  not  for  long.  Basset  led  her  into  a  room  on  the 
right  of  the  hall,  and  the  sight  drew  from  her  a  cry  of  pleasure. 
On  three  sides  the  dark  wainscot  rose  eight  feet  from  the  floor ; 
above,  the  walls  were  whitewashed  to  the  ceiling  and  broken  by  dim 
portraits,  on  stretchers  and  without  frames.  On  the  fourth  side 
where  the  panelling  divided  the  room  from  a  serving-room,  once 
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part  of  it,  it  rose  to  the  ceiling,  The  stone  hearth,  the  iron  dogs, 
the  matted  floor,  the  heavy  chairs  and  oak  table,  all  were  dark  and 
plain  and  increased  the  austerity  of  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  places  were  laid  for  three,  and  Toft,  who 
had  set  on  the  breakfast,  was  fixing  the  kettle  amid  the  burning  logs. 

'  Is  Mr.  Audley  coming  down !  '  Basset  asked. 

*  He  bade  me  lay  for  him,'  Toft  replied  drily.  '  I  doubt  if  he 
will  come.  You  had  better  begin,  sir.  The  young  lady,'  with  a 
searching  look  at  her,  '  must  want  her  breakfast.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  do,'  Mary  confessed. 

'  Yes,  we  will  begin,'  Basset  said.    He  invited  her  to  make  the  tea. 

When  they  Avere  seated,  '  You  like  the  room  ?  ' 

'  I  love  it,'  she  answered. 

'  So  do  I,'  he  rejoined,  more  soberly.  '  The  panelling  is  linen- 
pattern  of  the  fifteenth  century— you  see  the  folds  ?  It  was 
saved  from  the  old  house.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.' 

'  I  love  it,'  she  said  again.  But  after  that  she  grew  thoughtful, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  she  said  little.  She  was  thinking 
of  what  was  before  her ;  of  the  unknown  uncle,  whose  bread  she 
was  eating,  and  upon  whom  she  was  going  to  be  dependent.  What 
would  he  be  like  ?  How  would  he  receive  her  ?  And  why  was 
everyone  so  reticent  about  him — so  reticent  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  something  of  an  ogre  to  her  ?  When  Toft  presently 
appeared  and  said  that  Mr.  Audley  was  in  the  library  and  would 
see  her  when  she  was  ready,  she  lost  colour.  But  she  answered 
the  man  with  self-possession,  asked  quietly  where  the  library  was, 
and  had  not  Basset's  eyes  been  on  her  face  he  would  have  had 
no  notion  that  she  was  troubled. 

As  it  was,  he  waited  for  her  to  avow  her  misgiving — he  was 
prepared  to  encourage  her.  But  she  said  nothing. 

None  the  less,  at  the  last  moment,  with  her  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  library,  she  hesitated.  It  was  not  so  much  fear  of 
the  unknown  relative  whom  she  was  going  to  see  that  drove  the 
blood  from  her  cheek,  as  the  knowledge  that  for  her  everything 
depended  upon  him.  Her  new  home,  its  peace,  its  age,  its  woodland 
surroundings,  fascinated  her.  It  promised  her  not  only  content, 
but  happiness.  But  as  her  stay  in  it  hung  upon  John  Audley's 
will,  so  her  pleasure  in  it,  and  her  enjoyment  of  it,  depended  upon 
the  relations  between  them.  What  would  they  be  ?  How  would 
he  receive  her  ?  What  would  he  be  like  ?  At  last  she  called 
up  her  courage,  turned  the  handle,  and  entered  the  library. 
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For  a  moment  she  saw  no  one.  The  great  room,  with  its 
distances  and  its  harmonious  litter,  appeared  to  be  empty.  Then, 
•'  Mary,  my  dear,'  said  a  pleasant  voice,  '  welcome  to  the  Gate  - 
house ! '  And  John  Audley  rose  from  his  seat  at  a  distant  table 
and  came  towards  her. 

The  notion  which  she  had  formed  of  him  vanished  in  a  twinkling, 
and  with  it  her  fears.  She  saw  before  her  an  elderly  gentleman, 
plump  and  kindly,  who  walked  with  a  short  tripping  step,  and  wore 
the  swallow- tailed  coat  with  gilt  buttons  which  the  frock-coat 
had  displaced.  He  took  her  hand  with  a  smile,  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  led  her  to  a  chair  placed  beside  his  own.  He  sat 
for  a  moment  holding  her  hand  and  looking  at  her. 

'  Yes,  I  see  the  likeness,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  contemplation. 
'  But,  my  dear,  how  is  this  ?  There  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  and 
you  tremble.' 

'  I  think/  she  said,  '  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  you,  sir.' 

'  Well,  you  are  not  afraid  now,'  he  replied  cheerfully.  '  And 
you  won't  be  again.  You  won't  be  again.  My  dear,  welcome 
once  more  to  the  Gatehouse.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  your  home 
until  another  is  offered  you.  Things  came  between  your  father  and 
me — I  shall  never  mention  them  again,  and  don't  you,  my  dear  !  '- 
this  a  little  hurriedly — '  don't  you ;  all  that  is  buried  now,  and  I 
must  make  it  up  to  you.  Your  letters  ?  '  he  continued,  patting 
her  hand.  '  Yes,  Peter  told  me  that  you  wrote  to  me.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  never  had  them.  No,  never  had  them — Toft,  what 
is  it  ?  ' 

The  change  in  his  voice  struck  her.  The  servant  had  come  in 
quietly.  '  Mr.  Basset,  sir,  has  lost — 

'  Another  time  ! '  John  Audley  replied  curtly.  '  Another  time ! 
I  am  engaged  now.  Go ! '  Then  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  the  servant,  '  No,  my  dear,'  he  continued,  '  I  need  not  say 
that  I  never  had  them,  so  that  I  first  heard  of  your  troubles  through 
a  channel  upon  which  I  will  not  dwell.  However,  many  good  things 
come  by  bad  ways,  Mary.  I  hope  you  like  the  Gatehouse  ?  ' 

'  It  is  charming  ! '  she  cried  with  enthusiasm. 

'  It  has  only  one  drawback,'  he  said. 

She  was  clever  enough  to  understand  that  he  referred  to  its 
owner,  and  to  escape  from  the  subject,  '  This  room,'  she  said, 
'  is  perfection.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,  sir.' 

'  It  is  a  pleasant  room,'  he  said,  looking  round  him.  '  There 
is  our  coat  over  the  mantel,  gules,  a  fret  or ;  like  all  old  coats, 
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very  simple.  Some  think  it  is  the  Lacy  Knot ;  the  Audley  of 
Edward  the  First's  time  married  a  Lacy.  But  we  bore  our  old 
coat  of  three  Butterflies  later  than  that,  for  before  the  fall  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  he  married  his  daughter  to 
an  Audley,  and  the  escheaters  found  the  wedding  chamber  in  his 
house  furnished  with  our  Butterflies.  Later  the  Butterfly  survived 
as  our  badge.  You  see  it  there ! '  he  continued,  pointing  it  out 
among  the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling.  '  There  is  the  Stafford  Knot, 
the  badge  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  the  noblest  of  English 
families  ;  it  is  said  that  the  last  of  the  line,  a  cobbler,  died  at  New- 
port, not  twenty  miles  from  here.  We  intermarried  with  them,  and 
through  them  with  Peter's  people,  the  Bassets.  That  is  the  Lovel 
Wolf,  and  that  is  the  White  Wolf  of  the  Mortimers — all  badges. 
But  you  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  what  a  badge  is  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  she  said,  smiling.  '  But  I  am  as  proud  of 
our  Butterfly,  and  as  proud  to  be  an  Audley,  sir,  as  if  I  knew  more.' 

'  Peter  must  give  you  some  lessons  in  heraldry,'  he  answered. 
'  We  live  in  the  past  here,  my  dear,  and  we  must  indoctrinate 
you  with  a  love  of  our  pursuits  or  you  will  be  dull.'  He  paused  to 
consider.  '  I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  allot  you  a  drawing-room, 
but  you  must  make  your  room  upstairs  as  comfortable  as  you  can. 
Etruria  will  see  to  that.  And  Peter  shall  arrange  a  table  for  you 
here  in  the  south  bay,  and  it  shall  be  your  table  and  your  bay. 
That  is  his  table  ;  this  is  mine.  We  are  orderly,  and  so  we  do  not 
get  in  one  another's  way.' 

She  thanked  him  gratefully,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said 
something  to  which  he  would  not  listen — he  only  patted  her  hand — 
as  to  his  kindness,  his  great  kindness,  in  receiving  her.  She  could 
not,  indeed,  put  her  relief  into  words,  so  deep  was  it.  Nowhere,  she 
felt,  could  life  be  more  peaceful  or  more  calm  than  in  this  room 
which  no  sounds  of  the  outer  world  except  the  songs  of  birds,  no  sights 
save  the  swaying  of  branches  disturbed  ;  where  the  blazoned  panes 
cast  their  azure  and  argent  on  lines  of  russet  books,  where  an  aged 
hound  sprawled  before  the  embers,  and  the  measured  tick  of  the 
clock  alone  vied  with  the  scratching  of  the  pen.  She  saw  herself 
seated  there  during  drowsy  summer  days,  or  when  firelight  cheered 
the  winter  evenings.  She  saw  herself  sewing  beside  the  hearth 
while  her  companions  worked,  each  within  his  circle  of  light. 

Then,  she  also  was  an  Audley.  She  also  had  her  share  in  the 
race  which  had  lived  long  on  this  spot.  Already  she  was  fired  with 
the  desire  to  know  more  of  them,  and  that  flame  John  Audley 
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was  well  fitted  to  fan.  For  he  was  not  of  the  school  of  dry-as-  dust 
antiquaries.  He  had  the  knack  of  choosing  the  picturesque  in  story, 
he  could  make  it  stand  out  for  others,  he  could  impart  life  to  the 
actors  in  it.  And,  anxious  to  captivate  Mary,  he  bent  himself  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  the  display  of  his  knowledge.  Taking  for  his 
text  one  or  other  of  the  objects  about  him,  he  told  her  of  great 
castles,  from  which  England  had  been  ruled,  and  through  which 
the  choicest  life  of  the  country  had  passed,  that  now  were  piles  of 
sherds  clothed  with  nettles.  He  told  her  of  that  woodland  country 
on  the  borders  of  three  counties,  where  the  papists  had  long  lived 
undisturbed  and  where  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  had  its  centre. 
He  told  her  of  the  fashion  which  came  in  with  Richard  the  Second, 
of  adorning  the  clothes  with  initials,  reading  and  writing  having  be- 
come for  the  first  time  courtly  accomplishments  ;  and  to  illustrate 
this  he  showed  her  the  Westminster  portrait  of  Richard  in  a  robe 
embroidered  with  letters  of  R.  He  quoted  Chaucer  : 

And  thereon  hung  a  broche  of  gold  ful  schene 
On  which  was  first  y-written  a  crowned  A 
And  after  that,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Then,  turning  his  back  on  her,  he  produced  from  some  secret 
place  a  key,  and  opening  a  masked  cupboard  in  the  wall,  he  held 
out  for  her  inspection  a  small  bowl,  bent  and  mis-shapen  by  use, 
and  supported  by  two  fragile  butterflies.  The  whole  was  of  silver 
so  thin  that  to  modern  eyes  it  seemed  trivial.  Traces  of  gilding 
lingered  about  some  parts  of  it,  and  on  each  of  the  wings  of  the 
butterflies  was  a  capital  A. 

She  was  charmed.  '  Of  all  your  illustrations,'  she  cried,  '  I 
prefer  this  one  !  It  is  very  old,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  he  said,  turning  it  about.  '  We 
believe  that  it  was  made  for  the  Audley  who  fell  early  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Pages  and  knights,  maids  and  matrons,  gloves  of  silk 
and  gloves  of  mail,  wrinkled  palms  and  babies'  fingers,  the  men, 
the  women,  the  children  of  twelve  generations  of  our  race,  my  dear, 
have  handled  this.  Once,  according  to  an  old  inventory,  there  were 
six ;  this  one  alone  remains.' 

'  It  must  be  very  rare  ?  '  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

'  It  is  very  rare,'  he  said,  and  he  handled  it  as  if  he  loved  it. 
He  had  not  once  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  his  fingers.  '  Very  rare. 
I  doubt  if,  apart  from  the  City  Companies,  -there  is  another  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  owners.' 
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'  And  it  came  to  you  by  descent,  sir  ?  ' 

He  paused  in  the  act  of  returning  it  to  its  hiding-place.  '  Yes, 
that  is  how  it  came  to  me,'  he  said  in  a  muffled  tone.  But  he 
seemed  to  be  a  long  time  putting  it  away ;  and  when  he  turned 
with  the  key  in  his  hand  his  face  was  altered,  and  he  looked  at 
her — well,  had  she  done  anything  to  anger  him,  she  would  have 
thought  he  was  angry.  '  To  whom  besides  me  could  it  descend  ! ' 
ho  asked,  his  voice  raised  a  tone.  '  But  there,  I  must  not  grow  ex- 
cited. I  think — I  think  you  had  better  go  now.  Go,  my  dear, 
now.  But  come  back  presently.' 

Mary  went,  of  course.  But  the  change  in  tone  and  face  had  been 
Such  as  to  startle  her  and  to  dash  the  happy  mood  of  a  few  moments 
earlier.  She  wondered  what  she  had  said  to  annoy  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  appearance  of  a  remarkable  biography  of  Prince  Bismarck  l 
places  beforer  the  British  public  the  life-work  of  a  great  man  at 
a  moment  which  is  full  of  terse,  dramatic  interest.  For  on  July  18 
last,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  twenty-fust  anniversary  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor's  death,  the  proud  legacy  of  power  which  his  genius 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow  countrymen  received  its  mortal  blow 
upon  the  battle-field  of  the  Marne,  near  Chateau  Thierry,  sacred 
to  posteiity  alike  for  the  memories  of  Napoleonic  grandeur  and 
the  earlier  triumph  gained  there  in  this  world  war  in  the  opening 
days  of  September  1914. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  right  in  describing  Bismarck  as  the  mind 
which  dominated  European  Continentalism  within  the  political 
limits  of  the  nineteenth  century — that  is,  '  from  the  final  act  of 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  drama,  with  its  consummation 
in  the  Congress  and  Treaty  of  Vienna,'  to  that  fateful  March  18, 
1890,  when  Bismarck  penned  the  twenty-page  document  which 
was  his  resignation.  In  the  famous  wording  of  Punch,  the  young 
Emperor  William  II.  then  dropped  the  pilot  of  his  state.  It  was 
an  ill-starred  hour  for  Germany ;  for  with  March  20,  1890 — on 
which  day  the  news  was  made  public  — '  the  heroic  age  had  indeed 
ended.' 

Yet,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Bismarck  shares  the  political 
honours  of  the  century  with  Count  Camillo  di  Cavour,  and  it  is 
for  posterity  to  decide  which  one  of  the  two  statesmen  was  the 
greater.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  Bismarck  had  behind  him 
the  '  gros  bataillons  '  of  the  Prussian  Army :  for  which,  indeed,  he 
provided  the  legal  basis  and  the  money  it  needed,  but  which  con- 
stituted an  instrument  of  power  directed  by  the  militarily  in- 
dependent will  of  a  highly  competent  General  Staff,  such  as  had 
not  its  equal  in  the  world.  Cavour,  on  the  other  hand,  to  achieve 
his  ends,  had  to  place  his  reliance  upon  the  foreign  bayonets  of 
France,  swayed  by  the  neo-Caesarism  of  the  Third  Napoleon,  ever 
more  enmeshed  in  the  intrigues  of  his  ultramontane  court,  which 
made  of  him  an  ally  whose  will  to  help  was  prompted  by  the  threats 
of  Carbonaro  assassins,  and  whose  power  to  consummate  the  de- 

1  Bismarck,  by  C.  Grant  Robertson.  London,  Constable  &  Co.  1918.  The 
volume  forms  part  of  the  series  '  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  edited  by 
Jlr.  Basil  Williams. 
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liverance  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  halted  upon  the  threshold 
of  Pio  Nono's  remnants  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Bismarck  waged 
Homeric  battles  with  the  secular  arm  as  with  the  Vatican ;  but  in 
his  long  career  appeared  before  the  world  as  the  protagonist  of 
the  monarchical  principle — as  he  understood  it,  as  the  defender 
of  law  and  order — as  he  interpreted  it,  as  the  maker  of  German 
unity — in  the  form  he  willed  it,  and  as  the  upholder  of  the  German 
peace — under  conditions  which  implied  the  Hohenzollern  hegemony 
in  Europe.  Cavour  had  subtler  problems  to  solve,  more  treacher- 
ous enemies  to  combat ;  his  task  was  to  make  revolution  re- 
spectable. Which  was  the  greater  ? 

The  luckier  certainly  was  Bismarck,  who  lived  not  only  to 
Bee  his  work  crowned  in  glory  unparalleled,  but  rose  to  the  utmost 
height  of  an  ambition  which  made  him  the  most  powerful  subject 
of  any  king  in  any  modern  state  since  Richelieu.  But  Cavour  ! 
The  great  Cavour  !  He  died  before  his  dreams  were  realised. 
Italy,  his  Italy,  was  not  yet. 

What  an  unbridgable  abyss  lies  between  these  two  great 
dead,  whose  political  conceptions,  methods  of  polity,  means,  and 
ambitions  were  so  unlike  !  Between  them  they  teach  coming 
generations  of  statesmen  all  that  great  aspirations,  insistently 
pursued  and  successfully  consummated,  stand  for  in  the  hearts 
of  men ;  history  lives  in  them  and  through  them.  But  there 
is  a  difference  transcendental  in  its  bearing :  when  Cavour  sank 
into  the  tomb,  the  soul  of  Italy  lived ;  for  behind  him  stood  men 
less  great  no  doubt  than  he,  yet  men  in  whose  breasts  vibrated 
the  voice  of  the  dead  master  whose  work  they  completed  and 
extended.  Not  only  that,  but  behind  them,  again,  were  a  people — • 
a  great  people,  gifted  with  political  insight — who  also  understood 
and  co-operated.  That  is  why  Italy  did  not  perish  with  her  modern 
creator,  but  lived  to  honour  his  grave. 

The  case  was  otherwise  with  Germany.  There  stood  a  man 
who  had  made  her,  almost  in  spite  of  herself.  The  people  had 
been  slow  to  realise  his  genius  ;  for  long  years  he  was  the  best  hated 
man  among  them  ;  and  at  the  summit  of  his  late  popularity,  when 
the  crowd  idolised  him,  he  could  remark,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness 
mingled  with  contempt,  that  '  the  first  man  who  understood  him 
was  an  Englishman.'1  As  the  time  came,  when  he  was  to  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  the  new  orientation  in  the  policy  of  the  State  had 
already  set  in  that  '  Neue  Kurs  '  ('  new  cource ')  of  the  gifted 

1  The  person  referred  to  was  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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but  irresponsible  and  impulsive  young  William  II.,  who  saw  fit 
to  rule  without  him,  so  as  to  be  his  own  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term.  It  stood  already  condemned 
in  Bismarck's  eyes.  The  world  will  one  day  get  to  learn  that 
the  last,  as  yet  unpublished,  volume  of  his  reminiscences  foresees 
with  unerring  judgment  the  dissipation  of  his  legacy,  which  at 
this  hour  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  only  because  Mr.  Robertson  does  not  know  the  contents 
of  this  last  volume  that  Bismarck  occasionally  appears  in  the  garb 
of  an  opportunist,  whose  political  manages  de  convenance,  now 
with  one  party,  now  with  another,  savour  of  the  love  of  transitory 
majorities,  discarded  and  recast  to  suit  a  fleeting  objective.  Yet 
all  the  camarillas  at  the  Court,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  nation, 
and  on  the  backstairs,  were  but  the  means  to  an  end — the  end  being 
the  apotheosis  of  personal  governance  in  the  hands  of  genius. 
For  Bismarck's  greatness  lies  in  the  loftiness  of  his  judgment,  in 
the  consciousness  that  lived  within  him,  that,  as  a  man  gifted  with 
genius,  he  was  the  message  of  Providence  to  his  people  who  could 
not  understand  one  who  was  too  great  for  them.  He  sought  to 
watch  by  the  cradle  of  the  new  Hohenzollern  Empire  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  tread  upon  the  right  path  and  perpetuate  what  he 
had  bestowed  upon  it.  That  is  why  he  did  not  share  the  secret 
of  his  power  with  anyone  and  with  his  good  master,  the  King  and 
Emperor,  only  the  outward  splendour  of  success  ;  for  William  I. 
was  a  monarch  who,  partly  from  inclination  and  partly  from  age, 
was  content  to  leave  the  realities  of  goveinment  to  a  Chancellor 
who  did  not  grudge  him  the  lustre  of  dynastic  pride.  The  unex- 
ampled success  of  Bismarck  lay  not  in  his  methods — which,  however 
masterly,  only  his  active  mind  by  an  ever-varying  application  gal- 
vanised from  a  dead  system  to  a  living  reality — but  in  the  mystery 
in  which  they  were  enshrouded.  Bismarck  never  lifted  the  veil, 
so  long  as  he  was  in  office  ;  but  disclosed  the  Machiavellian  basis 
of  his  statecraft  after  he  had  fallen.  In  the  writer's  opinion  this 
was  tantamount  to  a  deliberate  act  of  revenge,  for  by  the  dis- 
closure of  his  methods  he  left  his  pseudo-Bismarckian  successors 
a  shadow  without  a  substance.  They  could  mimic  his  manner- 
isms, copy  his  speeches,  and  re-enact  his  plots — the  world  was 
warned  :  a  diplomacy,  the  procedure  of  which  was  known,  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

Of  Machiavelli  it  is  related  that  the  premature  appearance  of 
his  '  Principe  '  caused  him  to  witness  before  his  death  a  tumult 
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among  the  people  of  Florence ;  of  Bismarck  can  it  be  said  that 
the  conscience  of  the  world  rose  in  revolt  against  him,  when  the 
revelation  of  his  state  mechanism  resurrected  the  principle  that 
Might  is  Right.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  teaching  in- 
ebriated his  successors — the  ablest  among  whom,  even  men  like 
Prince  Biilow,  could  not  see  why  a  world  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully fooled  by  so  facile  a  system,  should  not  continue  to  be  so  fooled 
for  many  a  long  year  to  come ;  while  the  intricate  chicanery  of 
its  execution  alarmed  the  world  without,  which  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  once  again  a  political  creed  had  arisen,  which  taught 
that  there  was  a  sharp  dividing-line  between  public  and  private 
morality,  from  which  conception  arose  the  belief  that  virtually 
everything  was  justifiable  provided  it  conformed  to  the  needs  of 
the  State.  For  that  is  the  essence  of  the  neo-Machiavellism  or 
Bismarcldanism  which  poisoned  the  mainsprings  of  the  nascent 
German  State.  It  became  part  of  the  normal  inheritance  which 
every  German  intellectual  in  political  life  derived  from  '  his ' 
Bismarck  :  it  was  the  dogma  expounded  in  the  schools,  univer- 
sities, and  workshops  of  material  power.  For  what  are 
Treitschke,  Roon,  Moltke,  von  der  Goltz,  and  the  more  modern 
Bernhardi,  if  not  the  apostles  who  systematised  the  teaching  of 
their  lord  ? 

The  danger  of  all  this  did  not  pass  unperceived  in  Germany. 
The  leaders  of  the  National-Liberal  Party,  the  tradition  of 
which  was  older  than  the  Empire — men  like  Bennigsen,  Lasker, 
Stauffenberg,  and  Mommsen — were  under  no  illusion  :  the  protago- 
nists of  the  Catholic  Centre,  their  ultramontane  hostility  to  Bis- 
marck apari> — men  like  Windthorst,  the  brothers  Reichensperger, 
Mallinckrodt,  and  Baron  Franckenstein — had  notions  of  laws  which, 
to  be  binding  upon  the  people,  must  conform  to  the  fundamental 
postulates  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Of  the  German  Con- 
stitution, the  National-Liberal,  Lasker,  then  a  follower  of  Bismarck, 
said  :  '  The  lady  is  very  ugly,  but  we  shall  marry  her  for  ail 
that ' ;  while  the  clerical  Mallinckrodt,  less  tongue-tied  for  being 
in  opposition,  referring  to  the  Bismarckian  solution  of  German 
unity,  exclaimed  :  '  Justice  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
Empire.'  The  more  learned  and  impartial  Mommsen,  in  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  '  Socialists'  Muzzling  Bill '  of  1881,  gave  way  to 
the  more  melancholy  thought :  '  The  Prussia  we  had,  the  Germany 
we  believed  we  had,  are  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  freedom  of  Germany 
will  be  lost  for  many  years  to  come.' 
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Yet,  so  far  as  the  moral  aspect  of  Bismarck's  statecraft  is  con- 
cerned and  the  poison  of  reptile  funds  financing  intrigue  and  unrest 
all  the  world  over  is  in  question,  as  it  was  in  the  opening  days  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  glory  of  England  that  Reginald  Pole 
opened  the  attack  on  Machiavelli,  so  is  it  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  her  pride  that  Ministers  of  the  type  of 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  Sir  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Ampthill,  and  others, 
stood  up  to  break  the  first  lance  with  Bismarck.  Such  courageous 
demeanour,  indeed,  furnished  British  diplomacy  with  the  few 
triumphs  it  scored  at  a  time  when  its  perception  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  clouded  by  Manchesterism  and  Insularism  of  the 
most  pronounced  type.  Several  British  statesmen  saw  right,  though 
they  did  not  all  descend  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  melodramatic  whisper, 
when  in  Lenbach's  studio  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  Bismarck 
with  the  remark  :  '  Verily,  Lady  Blennerhassett,  I  believe  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  evil  one.'  Such  utterances  are  symptomatic 
of  the  time,  but  fruitless  in  the  recollection  of  history,  unless  they 
are  to  bring  the  melancholy  pioof  of  the  impotence  of  knowledge 
in  a  few,  if  it  is  pitted  against  the  self-confident  ignorance  in  the 
many.  The  Bismarck  who  in  private  life  bowed  his  knee  to  the 
Christian  God,  without  whom  our  earthly  existence  was  meaning- 
less to  him,  and  boasted  that  no  divorced  woman  had  ever  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  own  house,  in  his  public  capacity  acted,  even  as 
Machiavelli,  upon  the  principle  that  extraordinary  objects  cannot 
be  accomplished  under  ordinary  rules,  and  risked  the  consequences. 
His  successors,  recording  this  experience  of  the  master's  epoch, 
thought  they  held  the  secret  of  generations  yet  unborn.  They 
saw  in  Bismarck  the  Machiavellism  only,  and  in  that  they  were 
wrong.  The  heavenly  spark  of  the  master  was  not  transmissible 
through  the  arm-chairs  he  had  used  in  the  Reichskanzlerpalais. 
Like  Louis  XV.  of  France,  and  many  others,  they  experienced  that 
the  curse  of  Machiavelli's  system  lies  in  this :  that  if  anyone  tries 
it  who  is  less  great  than  Machiavelli,  he  gets  entangled  in  his  own 
meshes  and  brought  to  his  fall.  That  is  what  happened  to  the 
post-Bismarckian  diplomacy  of  the  German  Empire.  It  came  to 
grief  over  the  multitude  of  its  intrigues,  the  ultimate  bearing  and 
issue  of  which  was  beyond  any  ordinary  man's  ken. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  must  give  the  reader  a  rs- 
markable  illustration  of  the  Bismarckian  system,  which  is  the 
more  appropriate,  as  in  Mr.  Robertson's  book  the  incident  we  are 
about  to  relate,  which  is  so  important  in  its  ultimate  bearing  on 
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the  history  of  our  own  time,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  It  concerns 
the  negotiations  opened  between  France  and  Austria  after  1866  with 
a  view  to  an  alliance  between  these  two  Powers  against  Prussia  ; 
for  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  be  it  remembered,  had  emerged 
from  the  '  Seven  Weeks'  War '  with  substantial  forces  still  intact 
and  desirous  of  his  revenge.  Under  these  conditions,  news  reached 
Europe  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  had  been  shot 
by  his  rebel  subjects  on  June  19,  1867,  at  Queretaro.  The  fact 
that  Francis  Joseph  had  a  strong  dislike  of  his  brother  did  not 
debar  Napoleon  from  making  this  tragic  occurrence  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  condolence  at  Salzburg  in  the  course  of  that  summer, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  open  pourparlers  on  the  proposed  alli- 
ance upon  Francis  Joseph's  retort  courteous  of  the  visit  in  Paris 
in  the  following  September.  The  sovereigns  accordingly  met  at 
Salzburg,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
travelled  to  France,  though  under  '  military  cortege,'  because  his 
wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  whom  he  could  not  govern  any  more 
than  his  dominions,  shocked  by  the  Empress  Eugenie's  casual  attire 
on  the  occasion  of  what  was  ostensibly  a  state  visit  of  condolence, 
refused  to  come.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  travelling  with  his 
military  suite,  gave  orders  that  the  Imperial  train  should  stop 
nowhere  on  German  soil  and,  in  particular,  pass  the  South  German 
courts  at  night  so  as  to  avoid  embarrassing  interviews. 

So  it  was  done.  No  incident  marred  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
travelling  monarch  until,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  German  frontier 
was  approached  near  Baden-Baden  and  the  train  suddenly  came 
to  a  standstill.  The  aide-de-camp,  on  inquiring  for  the  reason 
of  this  contravention  of  ordeis,  was  shown  a  lonely  figure  wrapt 
in  a  dark  military  cloak,  standing  in  the  pouring  rain  by  a  deserted 
railway  station,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
stranger  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Who 
was  he  ?  It  was  King  William  of  Prussia  ! 

Thus  on  a  dark  September  night  in  1867  did  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  meet  for  the  first  time  since 
Koniggratz,  in  a  several  hours'  interview,  which  took  place  in  the 
last  carriage  of  the  Imperial  train  !  What  passed  in  not  known, 
but  Sybel,  from  whom  the  writer  holds  this  account,  had  indications 
which  satisfied  him  that  Francis  Joseph  was  asked  not  to  '  betray 
the  German  cause,'  being  already  then  (September  1867  ! )  warned 
of  the  forthcoming  Franco-German  War.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  reaching  PariSj  contrary  to  all  previous 
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indications,  proved  adamant  to  the  most  tempting  offers  of  alli- 
ance, the  incident  described  remaining  secret  and  being  merely 
referred  to  in  a  few  local  Baden  papers,  which  make  mention  of  a 
slight  mishap  to  the  Imperial  train  ! 

This  incident,  which  has  been  revealed  in  all  its  essentials  in 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century,  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  inner  workings  of  the  Bismarckian  state  machinery. 
It  is  here  exposed  to  view  in  its  noblest  aspect,  the  world  being 
given  an  inkling  of  that  silent  vigil  which  united  a  conscientious 
Monarch  and  a  sleepless  Minister  in  one  common  trust,  which  was 
the  care  of  the  State  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  Bismarck  himself 
was  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  his  King,  aged  seventy,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  as  the  first  servant  of  the  State,  went  upon 
his  errand  at  the  bidding  of  his  Minister.  Out  of  this  harmony 
of  living  souls,  united  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  common 
appreciation  of  the  true  needs  of  the  commonwealth,  alone  could 
emerge  the  basis  upon  which,  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire, 
for  close  on  twenty  years,  the  personal  rule  and  prestige  of 
Bismarck  could  rest.  Among  the  great  there  is  no  room  for 
jealousy. 

But  it  is  different  with  those  who  are  small,  and  it  is  this  con- 
sideration that  leads  us  to  contemplate  Bismarck's  overthrow  in 
March  1890 — the  true  causes  of  which  may  now  see  the  light  of  day. 

As  is  generally  known,  Bismarck  continued  to  serve  the  grand- 
son of  his  old  master,  the  young  Emperor  William  II.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  on  June  15,  1888,  aged  twenty-nine  and  a  half  years, 
partly  from  a  sense  of  duty  by  virtue  of  a  death-bed  promise,  partly 
from  the  human  desire  to  remain  in  power— not  so  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  the  sake  of  his  son  Herbert,  who  having  become 
his  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1885,  inherited  more 
of  his  father's  faults  than  of  his  virtues.  Bismarck,  in  his  regard 
for  family  considerations,  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  great  man, 
before  or  after  Napoleon  I.,  who  accelerated  his  downfall  through 
motives  of  this  kind.  That  the  extremely  dictatorial  bearing  and 
the  strongly  reactionary  policy  of  Bismarck  led  to  serious  friction 
between  the  self-willed  young  William  II.  and  the  aged  Chancellor 
is  undisputable,  even  though  the  famous  scene  of  October  13,  1889, 
when,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  between  them  on 
the  subject  of  Russo-German  relations,  Bismarck  was  requested  to 
leave  the  Emperor's  carriage,  has  been  exaggerated  on  points  of  detail. 
Certain  it  is  also  that  on  several  occasions,  notably  on  February  25, 
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1890,  Bismarck  contemplated  sending  in  his  resignation,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stay,  partly  in  order  to  carry  under  cover  of 
his  great  prestige  Verdy  de  Vernois'  new  Army  Bill,1  partly  to 
enable  the  Emperor  to  find  a  successor  in  due  time.  The  other 
development  which  precipitated  the  crisis  is  also  well  known :  as 
Bismarck,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  direct  intercourse  between  the 
bearer  of  the  Crown  and  individual  Secretaries  of  State,  enforced 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  order  in  council  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  dated  September  8,  1852,  which  declared  all  direct 
political  negotiation  between  the  Throne  and  the  several  Ministers, 
without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  '  Minister- President,'  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  the  Prussian  constitution.  On 
this  issue,  Bismarck,  as  late  as  March  17,  1890,  met  with  the  full 
support  of  all  his  colleagues  ;  so  that  in  this  matter  the  Emperor 
was  bound  to  give  way.  This  controversy  was  therefore  in  no 
way  the  main  cause  of  the  Chancellor's  dismissal,  as  has  been  alleged. 
The  same  applies  to  Bismarck's  private  negotiation  with  the  leader 
of  the  Centre  Party,  Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst,  which,  despite  the 
anxiety  of  the  Emperor  to  ascertain  what  took  place,  was  con- 
stitutionally privileged. 

All  these,  in  fact,  were  secondary  issues,  which  could  in  the 
event  aggravate  a  Chancellor  crisis,  but  were  unquestionably  not 
the  true  causes  of  it.  The  thundercloud  only  arose  when  it  came 
to  be  noised  about  that  the  young  Emperor  had  resolved  to  convoke 
an  International  Labour  Conference  in  Berlin,  which  was  to  settle 
important  aspects  of  social  legislation  by  agreement.  Bismarck, 
who  rightly  judged  that  any  such  scheme  went  counter  to  his 
rigorous  anti-socialist  legislation,  endeavoured  to  kill  the  project 
by  pointed  statements,  meant  to  be  repeated,  to  the  effect  that 
plans  of  this  kind  were  indicative  of  the  unripe  mind  of  a  young 
ruler  seeking  the  easy  first  fruits  of  popularity  ;  also  that  he 
(Bismarck)  personally  did  not  think  that  questions,  such  as 
entailed  the  uniform  regulation  of  working  hours,  Sunday  rest, 
and  a  mean  average  wage,  could  be  evolved  by  international 
agreement,  in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  the  arguments  of  his 
speeches,  delivered  before  the  Reichstag  as  far  back  as  January  15 
and  May  9,  1885.  This  notwithstanding,  an  Imperial  Rescript 
appeared  on  February  4,  1890,  which  commanded  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire  to  enter  forthwith  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 

1  This  Army  Bill,  approved  of  by  the  Government  on  March  9,  1890,  was  in 
point  of  fact  withdrawn  on  March  20,  1890. 
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ments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  with 
a  view  to  an  international  effort  tending  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  being  made,  so  that  a  conference  might 
assemble  in  Berlin  which,  apart  from  the  Governments  mentioned, 
would  be  attended  also  by  delegations  of  States  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea — namely,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

'The  character  of  this  State  document,  not  leaving  Bismarck 
any  choice  but  compliance  with  the  imperious  will  of  his  young 
master  (now  thirty-one  years  of  age),  he  duly  shouldered  the  task 
allotted  him  and,  partly  under  a  generous  impulse  of  loyalty,  partly 
under  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  (in  the  interests  of  his  son 
Herbert),  by  public  utterances  supported  this  same  scheme  which 
but  a  few  days  before  he  had  so  rigorously  criticised.  In  his  inner- 
most consciousness,  however,  the  proud  instinct  of  his  reactionary 
temperament  revolted  against  a  line  of  policy  which  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  years  of  legislative  efforts  which,  though  fruitless  in 
the  battle  against  socialism,  were  yet  his  own  cherished  work,  and, 
in  that  mood,  he  gave  way  to  a  sudden  impulse  by  approaching 
on  the  one  hand  Dr.  Arnold  Roth,  the  Swiss  Minister  accredited 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Herbette,  the 
French  Ambassador  (upon  whom  he  sprung  a  surprise  visit  at 
his  Embassy),  and  sought  to  prevail  on  them  to  persuade  their 
respective  Governments  to  counteract  his  own  Imperial  Master's 
scheme  by  transferring  the  proposed  conference  to  Berne,  where 
its  deliberations  were  less  committant  to  the  Government  of  Berlin  ! 

But  this  demarche  becoming  known,  the  young  Sovereign  dis- 
missed an  old  servant  of  the  State,  whom  he  reproached,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  having  attempted  an  intrigue  behind  his  back  with 
two  foreign  Governments  in  order  to  frustrate  a  scheme  upon  which 
he,  lightly  or  wrongly  (the  point  was  irrelevant),  had  set  his  heart. 

This  transaction,  as  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  is  concerned, 
disclosed  to  the  world  for  the  first  time,  is  here  outlined  on  the 
authority  of  a  witness  whose  reliability  cannot  be  questioned, 
though  the  incident  as  such,  naturally  enough,  is  not  even  alluded 
to  in  Bismarck's  letter  of  resignation,  which  was  published  by  his 
secretary,  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  on  the  day  after  his  death  (i.e.  on 
July  31,  1898).  None  of  the  reasons  given  therein  (the  order  in 
council  of  September  8,  1852,  the  negotiations  of  Bismarck  with 
party  leaders  in  general,  and  Dr.  Windthorst  in  particular,  and  the 
relations  with  Russia)  were  the  real  causes  of  his  fall, 
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This  revelation,  apart  from  its  historical  interest,  touches  upon 
a  psychological  issue  of  true  human  value ;  for  it  shows  how  this 
great  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  after  forty-three  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  and  most  loyal  service  to  the  Crown,1  allowed  himself 
to  get  so  far  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  a  doctrine  which  separated 
public  fiom  private  morality,  ex  principio,  as  to  fall  over  an  act 
of  disloyalty  to  those  same  Hohenzollern  dynasts  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  greatest  throne  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

But  history  is  full  of  grim  humour.  The  conference  having 
been  convened  before  Bismarck's  intrigue  was  exposed,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  various  delegations  were  to  be  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Chancellor,  one  after  the  other,  at  his  official  residence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Bismarck's  fall  was  announced 
in  the  special  morning  edition  of  the  Berlin  press — on  March  20, 
1890 — it  was  the  turn  of  the  French  mission.  The  guests,  needless 
to  say,  expected  that  the  dinner  would  be  countermanded  ;  but  no 
intimation  to  that  effect  forthcoming,  appeared  with  great  mis- 
givings, firmly  believing  that  they  would  be  turned  back.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Bismarck,  always  master  of  his 
feelings,  surpassed  himself  that  evening  in  convivial  charm  and 
suavity  of  manner — which  was  saying  a  great  deal,  as  he  could  be 
exceedingly  amiable,  whenever  he  was  so  minded.  Men,  who 
knew  him  well,  had  not  seen  him  as  fresh  and  as  gay  as  he  was  that 
night  for  years.  Yet,  it  was  the  last  official  dinner  he  ever  gave, 
and  his  guests  were — the  French  ! 

Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ! 

W*  L.  BLENNERHASSETT. 


1  For  thirty-nine  years  Bismarck  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  first 
as  Ambassador  and  then  as  Minister-President  and  Chancellor.  As  Minister- 
President  of  Prussia  and  Chancellor  of  Germany  he  was  uninterruptedly  in  office 
during  twenty-eight  years. 


A    VISIT   TO  CHATEAUBRIAND'S  EARLY    HOME. 
BY  SIR  GEORGE  DOUGLAS,  BART. 

'  IF  my  works  survive  me,  if  I  am  to  leave  a  name  behind  me,  then 
perhaps  some  day  a  traveller,  guided  by  these  memoirs,  will  visit  the 
places  I  have  described/  *  Thus  wrote  Chateaubriand  in  November 
1817;  and  it  was  more  than  seventy  years  after  that  date  when  the 
present  writer,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  turned  his  footsteps  towards 
Combourg.  My  journey,  I  had  decided,  was  to  be  no  mere  pleasure- 
trip,  but  a  pilgrimage  in  form.  It  should  be  performed  in  solitude, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  I  would  repel  all  counter -attractions,  so  as  to 
be  left  free  to  enter  the  more  fully  into  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the 
great  writer  whose  personal  fascination  had  been  strong  upon  me 
from  an  early  age.  And  though  I  realised  that  Chateaubriand  was  a 
complex  character,  and  his  career  exceptionally  varied,  I  intended  to 
confine  my  attention  to  one  period  of  his  life  and  one  aspect  of  his 
personality.  He  had  been  by  turns  a  candidate  for  the  navy, 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  soldier,  explorer,  diplomatist,  minister, 
and  author.  He  was  also  the  restorer  of  Christianity  in  France,  and 
the  inaugurator  of  the  modern  Romantic  Movement  in  literature. 
But  it  was  in  the  woods  of  Combourg  that  he  became  what  he  was. 
We  have  his  own  word  for  that 2 — though  he  left  Combourg  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  scarcely  saw  it  again.  Combourg  and  his  life  there, 
then,  should  be  the  points  on  which  my  thoughts  were  concentrated, 
the  bourn  of  my  pilgrimage. 

At  St.  Malo,  famous  for  its  sailors,  I  found  Chateaubriand's 
portrait  in  oils  hung  in  the  entrance  to  the  principal  inn — the  vulgar 
side  of  fame,  no  doubt ;  yet  the  swarthy  features,  cheveux  volti- 
geants  and  low  stature  were  worth  studying  and  typically  Celtic, 
though  the  mind  of  the  man,  as  revealed  in  his  works,  argued  a  large 
infusion  of  Latin  blood.  At  St.  Malo,  also,  are  the  gloomy  house, 
described  in  the  memoirs,  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  and  the  rocky 
tidal-islet  of  Grande  Be,  which  he  chose  for  his  burial-place,  and 
where,  under  an  unpretentious  stone,  his  ashes  lie.  It  is  the  ideal 
spot  for  their  repose — perhaps  the  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
tomb  or  burial-place  in  all  the  world. 

At  Dol,  a  few  miles  inland  from  St.  Malo,  I  got  off  the  beaten  track, 

'Outre-Tombz  (Edmond  Bird's  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  167.       2  Ibid. 
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and  was  close  to,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  site  of  the  vast  primeval 
forest,  Broceliande.    Here  romance  was  in  the  air,  and,  though  the 
month  was  July,  a  grey  and  lowering  heaven  seemed  suitably  in 
harmony  with  the  Breton  temperament  and  landscape.    The  century 
and  more  which  had  elapsed  since  the  boy  Chateaubriand  was  at 
college  there  was  not  likely  to  have  wrought  much  change  in  Dol, 
for  Brittany  is  proverbially  unprogressive.    Having  looked  into 
the  vast,  bare,  comfortless  Cathedral,  I  hired  a  little  Breton  boy — 
who  informed  me  that  his  name  was  Albert  Coff — to  guide  me  to  the 
neighbouring  Champ-Dolent — a  waste  crowned  by  a  mighty  monolith. 
An  evening  train  took  me  on  to -the  village  of  Combourg,  where 
I  was  pleased  to  find  none  but  the  very  simplest  of  inns  ;    for  it 
is  the  nature  of  pilgrims  to  be  jealous  and  exclusive,  and  this  at 
least  served  to  assure  me  that  no  multitudes  of  my  own  kind  had 
preceded  me.  It  is  good  to  pay  something  in  discomfort  for  a  privilege 
such  as  I  was  about  to  enjoy  ;  so,  whilst  privately  regretting  that 
perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  cleanliness  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand,  I  made  the  best  of  the  large  and  ill-kept  bedroom  into  which 
I  was  shown,  and  ate  my  ill-served  meals  in  the  untidy  kitchen 
without  grumbling.     This  kitchen — which  had  the  attraction  in  my 
sight  of  serving  as  common-room  for  the  host,  his  family  and  guests 
—was  unceiled,  and  my  bedroom  being  immediately  overhead,  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  of  cooking  passed  freely  between  the  boards 
that  formed  my  floor  ;  whilst,  without  any  wish  to  play  the  part 
of  eavesdropper,  I  heard  all  that  went  on  below.    The  host  and 
hostess,    so    far  as  I  remember  them,    were    civil  but   reserved, 
showing  little  interest  in   their  foreign  guest,   and  no  desire  to 
establish  human  relations  with  him.    Perhaps  they  thought  similarly 
of  me. 

I  had  not  come  to  Combourg  to  remain  indoors  in  a  wretched 
cabaret,  so,  the  Chateau  being  within  a  stone's  throw,  I  visited  it 
forthwith.  Externally,  at  least,  it  remains,  as  Chateaubriand 
described  it,  '  the  donjon  of  a  baron  of  the  Middle  Age/  its  gloomy 
aspect  and  ponderous  architecture  fully  realising  my  expectation, 
except  perhaps  as  regards  size.  The  keep,  which,  as  Chateaubriand 
tells  us,  dated  from  the  year  1100,  the  curtain,  turrets,machicolations, 
entrance -stairs,  were  all  traceable  as  he  describes  them,  and  had  I 
had  the  Memoirs  with  me,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  pointed  to 
the  room  occupied  by  each  member  of  the  old  Count's  family. 
^There,  however,  the  resemblance  ended,  for  the  small  surrounding 
park  was  neatly  kept,  whilst  the  rooms  to  which  I  was  admitted 
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were  bright,  cheerful,  and  modern.  In  the  principal  hall  a  large 
mural  painting,  rich  with  the  colour  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  represents 
Saint  Louis  granting  to  Geoffrey  de  Chateaubriand,  in  recognition 
of  his  service  as  a  Crusader,  the  right  to  bear  a  shield,  gules, 
sprinkled  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this 
pleasant  hall  with  the  scene  of  those  gloomy  and  interminable 
evenings,  passed  in  awed  silence  by  the  neglected  youth,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister  Lucile,  whilst  the  phantasmal  figure  of  the  father 
would  stalk  backwards  and  forwards,  clad  in  white,  and  ere  reaching 
either  end  of  the  apartment  would  entirely  vanish  in  the  shade. 
Certainly  Chateaubriand  has  not  dealt  lightly  or  tenderly  with  the 
faults  and  failings  of  his  parents — the  Count's  morose  and  taciturn 
temper,  or  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  Countess.  The  part  played 
by  his  wife  in  his  voluminous  memoirs  is  likewise  surprisingly 
insignificant.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Lucile,  the  youngest  of 
his  sisters,  had  monopolised  all  the  family  affection  he  had  to  give* 
But  affection  is  not  the  strong  point  of  an  egoist,  even  of  an  in- 
spired one.  One  recalls  the  emotion  shown  by  the  father  at  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  parting  with  his  son,  and  for  the  thousandth 
time  one  regrets  the  reserve  and  misunderstanding  which  grows  up 
between  those  of  one  blood  to  hold  them  apart. 

I  devoted  the  next  day  or  two  to  solitary  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Combourg,  and  to  reconstructing  as  well  as  I  might 
the  life  which  is  poetically  depicted  in  the  tale  of  Rene  and  de- 
scribed with  greater  realism  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tomle.  In  matters  of  detail,  the  landscape  had  under- 
gone alteration  since  Chateaubriand's  youth — he  himself  lived 
to  record  the  disappearance  of  the  oak  forest  nearest  to  the  Chateau. 
But  the  general  character  of  the  country — the  grandes  bruyeres  ter- 
minees  par  des  Jorets — remained  as  it  had  been  :  its  wide,  empty 
horizons,  its  sandy  heath-clad  wastes  interspersed  with  woodland, 
the  mournfulness  of  its  frequent  Calvaries — at  the  foot  of  which 
one  would  sometimes  surprise  a  kneeling  figure.  The  soil  was 
light,  yet  fir-tree  and  heath  combined  with  gloomy  skies  to  produce 
an  impression  of  darkness  such  as  I  have  scarcely  found  elsewhere. 
And  the  human  figures  I  chanced  to  meet  were  in  keeping  with 
the  landscape.  In  Brittany  national  costume  survives,  and,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  is  picturesque  and  tasteful.  But  it  is  black, 
just  touched  with  white  and  excluding  all  colour.  Tiny  girls 
of  four  or  five  years  wear  skirts  that  reach  the  ground — a  costume 
that  does  much  to  curb  the  natural  gaiety  of  childhood  and  to 
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give  it  premature  gravity  of  deportment.  Of  the  peasants  I 
met — not  a  large  number  in  all — many  went  ragged:  not  so  much, 
I  suspect,  from  poverty  as  because  there  are  certain  peoples — 
Bohemians,  for  example,  and  inhabitants  of  a  country  nearer 
home — who  would  as  soon  go  ragged  as  not.  And  the  demeanour 
of  the  passers-by  struck  me  as  uniformly  depressed — as  that  of 
people  who  had  much  to  fear  from  life  and  little  to  hope,  more 
to  bear  than  to  enjoy.  Even  had  their  guttural  Breton  and  my 
Stratford  French  been  mutually  upon  happier  terms,  I  had  the 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  would  rather  not  be  spoken  to.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  population — short  of  stature,  swarthy  of 
complexion,  sombre  of  mood,  as  it  is — and  the  neighbouring 
Norman,  ruddy  and  burly,  beaming  with  good  spirits,  radiating 
energy,  having  a  salutation  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  for  all  whom 
he  meets  !  But  though  the  cheese  and  cider-fed  Norman  be  the 
more  inspiriting,  the  better  qualified  to  cope  with  life,  the  Breton 
has  more  beneath  the  surface  and  interests  me  more.  Pierre 
Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande  has  painted  the  type.  But  Chateau- 
briand !  He  embodied  it,  summed  it  up  in  his  own  person,  and 
raised  it  to  its  highest  power.  That  he  owed  something  to  Rousseau, 
something  to  Bernardin,  may  be  granted.  Yet  he  brought  some- 
thing new  and  of  his  own  into  literature  in  a  degree  which  few 
have  equalled  since  his  day. 

Chateaubriand  has  told  the  story  of  his  youth  in  such  detail — • 
so  truthfully,  too,  says  that  most  competent  of  editors,  Monsieur 
Edmond  Bire — that  no  careful  reader  of  the  Memoirs  can  fail  to 
be  surprised  by  the  way  in  which  so  important  an  event  as  his 
abandonment  of  a  naval  career  is  slurred  over.  Nor  does  M. 
Bire  afford  any  light  upon  this  point.  On  one  page  the  Chevalier 
is  living  at  Brest,  being  prepared  for  the  French  Navy,  with  every 
prospect  of  making  a  good  sailor.  On  the  next,  he  is  back  at 
Combourg,  without  fixed  plan  or  occupation  in  life ;  and  there, 
and  in  that  condition,  he  remains  for  the  next  two  years.  '  I  find 
obedience  an  impossibility/  he  wrote.1  Was  this — the  disinclination 
to  discipline  of  a  youth  of  eighteen — the  sole  ground  of  his 
momentous  decision  ?  The  next  two  years  were  two  of  the  most 
important  in  a  young  man's  life.  That  he  should  have  spent  them 
aimlessly,  immune  from  external  control,  and  yet  have  escaped 
impairing  his  after-chances  of  success,  is  in  itself  a  marvel.  How 
much  more  remarkable,  then,  that  to  his  life  at  Combourg  and 

,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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these  very  years  he  should  look  back  as  the  formative  period  which 
made  him  what  he  was  !  '  Had  I  more  resembled  the  rest  of  men, 
I  should  have  been  happier  ! ' 1  he  declared.  But  had  he  more  re- 
sembled the  rest  of  men,  he  would  not  have  been  Chateaubriand  ! 
One  may  read  and  read  again  those  fascinating  pages  in  which 
he  recounts  his  '  two  years  of  delirium/  and  yet  find  it  difficult 
to  grasp  their  import,  or  to  translate  it  into  language  which  shall 
be  generally  understood.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
has  any  witness  of  his  life  at  this  time  left  any  evidence  to  help  us. 
These  were  the  two  lost  years  that  made  the  man.  But  how  were 
they  employed  ?  That  he  rarely  accompanied  his  father  in  field- 
sports,  we  know  ;  whilst  from  his  later  taste  for  severe  study,  we 
may  infer  that  he  read  as  widely  as  the  small  stock  of  books  at  his 
command  permitted.  As  a  fervent  Catholic,  he  would  likewise 
attend  strictly  to  his  religious  observances.  But  was  that  all  ? 
Was  the  entire  remainder  of  his  time  given  up  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  temperament :  to  dreaming,  to  the  ennui  that  is  Breton, 
and  the  '  voluptuous  melancholy  ' 2  of  incipient  manhood  ?  That 
the  life  he  led  was  one  of  thought,  dissociated  from  action — so 
much  is  clear.  His  own  thoughts,  emotions,  passions,  projected 
against  a  background  of  austere  natural  scenery — these  constituted 
his  entertainment :  whilst  the  incidents  of  the  landscape — the 
flight  of  birds,  or  fall  of  a  leaf — supplied  him  with  a  motive  for  the 
variations  of  his  mood.  This  frame  of  mind  is  not  a  rare  one. 
Since  Chateaubriand's  day,  it  is,  I  dare  say,  familiar  to  all  who  take 
any  conscious  note  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds.  What 
is  rare  is  its  prolonged  persistence  in  Chateaubriand — his  per- 
severance, if  I  may  say  so,  in  his  chosen  way  of  life.  That  his 
father  viewed  it  with  stern  displeasure,  admits  of  no  doubt.  But 
the  Count  was  absorbed  in  interests  of  his  own.  Nor  was  Frangois- 
Rene,  younger  son  as  he  was,  a  figure  of  any  importance  in  his 
estimation.  That  Fran§ois-Rene  himself  should  submit  to  this 
waste  of  his  youth  is  less  easily  explicable.  '  This  early  melancholy,' 
he  writes,  '  was  that  which  springs  from  a  vague  longing  for  happi- 
ness when  experience  has  not  yet  visited  us/  Well,  had  he  been 
a  Leopardi,  unfitted  by  mental  and  physical  constitution  to  face 
the  world,  one  could  more  easily  have  understood  his  resting 
passive  in  that  melancholy.  But  Chateaubriand  was  well  qualified 
for  active  life  and  for  taking  his  place  in  society.  He  is  no  braggart, 
and  he  had  himself  observed  that,  into  whatever  company  he  went, 

1  Bird,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  *  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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lie  became  at  once  its  centre.  What  was  it,  then,  which  now  with- 
held him  from  starting  in  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  For  happiness, 
to  men  of  his  temperament,  lies  evermore  beyond  the  hills  of  the 
horizon. 

Cynicism  apart,  there  is  but  one  inevitable  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion— ChercJiez  lafemme.  Only,  in  this  case,  the  woman  is  unusually 
difficult  to  find — supposing  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  woman  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Chateaubriand's  statement  is  that  he  created  a  dream- 
mistress  of  his  own,  moulding  her  out  of  choice  materials  brought 
together  from  many  sources,  and  alike  transmuted  into  dream- 
stuff.  The  feat  is  not  impossible.  Other  poets,  before  and  since 
his  day,  have  called  Egerias,  Psyches,  into  being.  But  just  as 
in  Pygmalion's  workshop  Galatea  comes  to  life  at  last,  so  have 
these  cold,  insubstantial  divinities  generally  assumed  warmth 
and  substance,  or,  if  not  that,  have  at  least  made  way  for  other 
divinities  who  by  nature  possessed  those  attributes.  Chateaubriand's 
dream-lady  does  not  materialise,  and  though  Chateaubriand  was 
never  (as  Byron  was)  a  lover  in  whom  the  senses  held  chief  sway, 
still  he  was  flesh  and  blood  like  others  of  his  sex ;  and  that  a  youth 
of  his  age  and  constitution  should  rest  content  with  visionary 
loves  is  strange  enough  to  stagger  belief.  A  dark,  alternative 
insinuation  is  favoured  by  Maxime  du  Camp  when  speaking  of 
Chateaubriand's*  turret-room,  '  Ou  il  a  lulte  contre  cet  amour  redout- 
able,  qu'il  ose  d  peine  indiquer  dans  ses  Memoires.' 1  The  suggestion, 
as  is  generally  known,  is  one  of  incestuous  passion — a  charge 
which,  in  a  much  more  flagrant  form,  was  levelled  against  Byron, 
in  Lord  Lovelace's  Axtarte,  and  has  been  adopted  by  his  latest 
biographer.8  In  neither  case  is  the  charge  established.  But 
in  that  of  Chateaubriand  it  rests  on  little  more  than  prurient 
surmise,  basing  upon  the  novelette  of  Rene.  Now  the  self-portrai- 
ture of  Rene  is  indisputable ;  but  are  we  therefore  justified  in 
assuming  that  whatever  happened  to  the  hero  of  the  novel  happened 
also  to  the  author  ?  The  question  scarcely  requires  answering. 
To  state  it  clearly  is  enough.  And  hence  we  prefer  to  regard  the 
passion  of  Amelie  for  Rene  as  a  departure  from  fact,  prescribed 
by  the  exigencies  of  novel-writing.  1  may  add  that,  though  the 
late  M.  du  Camp  was  a  delightful  raconteur,  accuracy  of  detail 
was  by  no  means  his  strong  point.  And,  whilst  referring  to  Byron 
in  connexion  with  Chateaubriand,  let  me  do  him  the  justice  to 
point  out  that  the  likeness  between  them  has  been  generally 
1  Souvenirs  Littirairea,  vol.  i.  p.  360.  2  Byron,  by  E.  C.  Mayne,  2  vols.  1912. 
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misconceived,  being  due  far  less  to  influence  or  imitation  than 
to  natural  resemblance.  But  that  resemblance  was  associated 
with  great  differences.  For  though  it  may  be  true  that  Rene 
contains  the  germ  of  Manfred  and  Childe  Harold,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  were  beyond  Chateaubriand's  reach. 
Byron  was  by  twenty  years  the  younger  of  the  two,  yet  Chateau- 
briand outlived  him  by  an  even  longer  period.  Byron's  verse  was 
more  forcible  than  Chateaubriand's  prose,  but  less  fine  in  texture, 
and  conspicuously  lacking  in  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  called  its 
'  Grecian  purity/ 

The  result  of  my  investigations,  then,  was  the  very  simple 
one  of  leading  me  to  accept  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Memoirs 
and  to  reject  unauthorised  accretions.  1  conclude  that,  during 
the  two  years  when  he  ran  wild  at  Combourg,  the  real  Rene  was 
not  in  love  with  any  actual  woman.  His  dream-mistress  filled  his 
thoughts — she  who  had  afterwards  so  many  rivals  !  Nor  was  he 
nursing  any  specific  sorrow,  the  strain  which  eventually  drove 
him  to  an  attempt  at  suicide  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  his  inherited  melancholy,  reinforced  by  long  deliberate 
indulgence.  And  in  thus  literally  accepting  Chateaubriand's  ac- 
count of  his  own  doings  during  a  most  important  period  of  his 
life,  I  venture  to  claim  the  powerful  support  of  M.  Edmond  Eire, 
who  has  done  almost  as  much  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  Chateau- 
briand's autobiography  as  he  has  to  expose  the  direct  falsifications 
of  an  authorised  life  of  Victor  Hugo.1 

Whilst  the  mental  reconstruction  of  Chateaubriand's  youth 
was  absorbing  me,  during  my  few  days'  stay  at  Combourg,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  I  met  with  no  deceptions  or  distractions. 
On  Sunday,  July  15,  for  example,  I  had  set  out  early  from  my  inn 
in  quest  of  the  Forest  of  Tanoern,  a  haunt  of  Rene's  youth,  and 
a  possession  to  this  day  of  the  Counts  of  Chateaubriand.  Break- 
fasting at  a  cabaret  in  the  village  of  Dinge,  I  applied  to  the  land- 
lord for  directions,  which  led  to  his  civilly  proposing  that  his 
daughter  and  her  friend  should  act  as  my  guides.  Though  a 
forest  can  scarcely,  I  presume,  be  very  difficult  to  find,  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  his  suggestion,  and  a  charming  walk  was  the 
result.  My  two  guides  were  jeunesfilles  of  the  freshest  and  most 
ingenuous  type,  artless,  but  without  a  trace  of  affectation  or  self- 
consciousness,  looking  extremely  pretty  in  their  simple  gowns 
and  fresh  white  caps  or  bonnets. 

1  Victor  Hugo  raconik  par  un  timoin  de»a  vw. 
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With  instinctive  breeding  they  talked  of  the  things  which  they 
thought  most  likely  to  interest  the  foreigner.  One  of  them,  1 
remember,  told  me  that  she  was  attached  to  a  pension,  or  girls' 
school,  at  St.  Malo,  where  there  was  a  little  English  girl,  who,  on 
account  of  her  extreme  youth  and  outland  birth,  had  been  made 
the  pet  of  the  establishment.  She  had  at  first  been  very  home- 
sick, but  was  by  this  time  quite  reconciled.  She  was  a  pretty, 
winsome  child,  who  bore  the  name  of  Evelyn,  but  her  schoolfellows 
had  rechristened  her  by  the  Breton  name  of  Yvonne.  .  .  .  Thus 
chatting,  we  soon  reached  the  wood  ;  but  there  a  disappointment 
awaited  me.  For  where  I  had  dreamed  of  finding  branching 
oaks  and  shadowy  perspectives,  I  found  nothing  but  thriving 
fir-plantations  laid  out  in  quadrilaterals  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  principles.  It  was  obvious  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  treated  as  crop  and  harvested  upon  reaching  maturity — 
good  forestry,  no  doubt,  but  fatal  to  anything  that  could  recall 
Chateaubriand  !  Following  one  of  the  narrow  grass-grown  rides 
which  divide  the  brakes  of  conifers,  we  came  to  a  well-appointed 
pheasantry,  and  were  greeted  by  a  gamekeeper,  whose  Sunday 
costume  might  well  have  roused  the  envy  of  a  British  brother 
of  the  cloth.  Being  the  father  of  my  second  guide,  he  courteously 
made  me  welcome,  exhibited  his  half-grown  and  his  newly-hatched 
birds,  and  invited  me  into  his  house — all  of  which  I  found  so 
pleasant  that  I  scarcely  regretted  that  it  added  nothing  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  investigation.  For,  as  was  right  and 
proper  enough,  my  expression,  '  Le  grand  Chateaubriand '  was  under- 
stood by  the  keeper  as  referring  to  his  master — which  led  to  our 
being  more  than  once  at  cross  purposes  in  our  talk. 

On  getting  back  to  Combourg,  I  discovered  that  this  was  the 
eve  of  the  July  Fair,  and  that  the  village  was  en  fete.  That 
night  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  were  thronged,  and  its  waters 
reflected  the  lights  of  mounting  rockets  and  of  coloured  falling- 
stars.  A  band  discoursed  popular  music,  and  a  collective  exclama- 
tion, in  which  women's  voices  predominated,  greeted  each  new 
pyrotechnic  sensation.  But  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd  a  sense  of 
loneliness  possessed  me,  such  as  I  had  not  felt  till  now  ;  and  though 
I  sought  for  my  friends  of  the  afternoon,  I  failed  to  light  on  them. 
Worst  of  all,  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  Chateaubriand,  which  had 
been  growing  upon  me  during  the  last  few  days,  was  utterly  dis- 
pelled. .  .  .  Next  day  I  left  Combourg. 

Among  others  who,  before  me,  had  jotted  down  impressions 
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of  the  place,  was  Maxime  du  Camp,  already  mentioned,  who  had 
visited  it  with  Gustave  Flaubert,  as  a  young  man,  in  1847.  Speak- 
ing of  the  strong  personal  fascination  which  is  Chateaubriand's 
chief  characteristic  as  an  author,  du  Camp  writes  :  'Les  hommes  de 
ma  generation  ont  eu  pour  lui  un  culte  que  les  jeunes  gens  d'au- 
jourd'hui  ne  peuvent  comprendre  ni  sefigurer.' 1  This,  I  dare  say,  is 
true  enough.  But  the  fascination  still  persists. 

An  earlier  traveller,  Arthur  Young,  visited  Combourg  in  1788, 
before  it  had  become  classic  ground,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Francis-Rene  de  Chateaubriand  ceased  to  live  there. 
Young's  not  too  well-bred  comment  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  an  obsolete  type  of  British  tourist,  who  was  fond  of  regarding 
himself  as  sent  to  the  Continent  to  teach  our  neighbours  how  to 
manage  their  affairs.  He  writes  : 

'  September  1st.    To  Combourg. 

'  The  country  has  a  savage  aspect ;  husbandry  not  much 
further  advanced,  at  least  in  skill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which 
appears  incredible  amidst  inclosures  ;  the  people  almost  as  wild 
as  their  country,  and  their  town  of  Combourg  one  of  the  most 
brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  seen  ;  mud  houses,  no  windows, 
and  a  pavement  so  broken  as  to  impede  all  passengers  but  ease 
none — yet  there  is  a  chateau,  and  inhabited ;  who  is  this  Mons.  de 
Chateaubriant,  the  owner,  that  has  nerves  strung  for  a  residence 
amidst  such  filth  and  poverty  ?  Below  this  hideous  heap  of 
wretchedness  is  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  by  well-wooded  en- 
closures.' 2 

Well,  no  doubt  the  Squire  of  Bradfield  had  considerable  grounds 
for  his  strictures  !  But  to-day  all  that  is  changed. 

1  Souvenirs  Litteraires,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

2  Travels  in  France,  fourth  edition,  corrected  and  revised,  p.  123. 


SIDNEY  BALL:    SOME  MEMORIES. 
BY    THE    ARCHDEACON  OF    NORTHAMPTON. 

WHEN  every  day  we  are  losing,  in  the  stress  and  agony  of  a  world- 
wide conflict,  those  we  have  best  known  and  loved  in  Oxford,  the 
young  and  the  mature  alike,  it  might  well  be  that  the  passing 
away  of  others,  as  it  were  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would 
seem  hardly  to  be  noticed.  They  have  done  their  work,  men  say, 
and  are  gone  when  it  is  accomplished :  they  have  not  died  like 
those  whose  promise  was  so  bright  and  is  unfulfilled  on  earth,  whose 
end  was  so  tragic,  so  alien  from  their  lives.  But  they  must  not 
be  forgotten  :  those  whom  they  helped  to  mould  for  the  great 
emprise  would  never  have  forgotten  them :  their  true  service, 
though  it  ended  quietly,  almost  unnoticed  amid  the  noise  of  war, 
was  given  as  faithfully  as  that  of  the  best  soldier  at  the  front. 

Oxford  has  lost  during  the  past  year  one  of  its  prominent 
citizens,  the  University  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  in 
Sidney  Ball.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  memoir  of 
him  :  those  who  knew  him  certainly  will  not  forget  him  ;  yet  now, 
before  the  freshness  of  them  is  faded,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  a 
few  impressions  that  were  made  by  his  keen  and  busy  life. 

Social  service  was  the  keynote  of  it.  The  old  idea  of  a  college 
don  as  a  self-centred  being  who  lived  for  himself  and  his  books, 
who  stored  away  much  and  gave  away  little,  had  its  very  anti- 
thesis in  Sidney  Ball.  All  through  his  life  he  was  all  energy,  all 
stimulus,  all  giving.  He  stored  nothing  of  his  intellectual  endow- 
ment :  everything  he  had  he  shared  or  gave  away.  He  left 
hardly  anything  behind  when  he  was  gone,  save  a  bright  memory 
of  kindness  and  a  wide  influence  on  the  lives  of  men.  Let  a  few 
poor  words  try  to  fix  something  of  this  before  it  is  gone. 

It  was  in  1882  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  where 
his  work  lay  for  the  next  thirty-six  years.  He  came  from  Oriel, 
full  of  appreciation  of  its  tutors,  notably  Cook  Wilson,  that  great 
teacher  and  great  friend ;  and  from  Wellington,  abounding  in 
memories  of  the  influence,  rather  passionate  and  terrifying  but 
splendid  and  inspiring,  of  Benson.  He  had  spent  a  year  in  Germany, 
as  was  then  the  fashion  for  young  philosophers,  and  he  kept  up 
the  connection  for  many  years,  until  the  war  indeed  shattered  it, 
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for  his  British  loyalty  was  a  very  part  of  his  nature.  Oxford  in 
1882  was  very  unlike  Oxford  to-day,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
made  the  change.  It  is  wider  now,  less  unsettled,  more  loyal,  more 
national.  In  1882  it  was  in  the  melting-pot.  New  statutes 
were  soon  to  come  into  operation  which  contained  the  seeds  of  far- 
reaching  change ;  and  those  whose  vision  was  limited  by  the  walls 
of  their  studies  saw  much  cause  for  distrust  and  dislike.  Men  like 
Mark  Pattison  were  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  '  modernism '  of 
the  day,  with  the  ideals  of  the  young  tutors  as  they  fancied  them  to 
be  :  they  seemed  to  the  recluse  to  be  '  taken  up  with  the  condition 
of  some  wheel  in  the  complex  machinery  of  cram,'  to  betake  them- 
selves '  to  the  frippery  work  of  attending  some  phantom  of  legis- 
lation with  all  the  importance  of  a  cabinet  council.'  Pattison  would 
never  have  understood  why  Ball  could  give  so  much  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  continual  and  individual  teaching  and  to  constant 
meetings  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  and  of  committees  of  all 
sorts.  Nor  could  he  understand  the  College  to  which  Ball  came. 
Of  all  the  grotesque  things  in  that  strange  and  sad  book  of 
Memoirs  there  is  none  more  grotesque  than  the  description,  in  1883, 
of  S.  John's  as  one  of  the  colleges — Christ  Church  another — that 
were  '  corroded  with  the  canker  of  ecclesiasticism.'  How  Ball  must 
have  laughed  when  he  first  read  that ! 

I  did  not  come  to  S.  John's  till  1884,  two  years  after  Ball 
came,  and  one  year  after  Pattison  wrote ;  but  it  can  hardly 
have  changed  in  that  short  time.  What  was  it  like  then  ? 
There  was  very  little  trace  of  ecclesiasticism  in  it.  The  senior 
Fellow  was  Charles  Lempriere,  the  son  of  the  old  age  of  the 
editor  of  the  Classical  Dictionary,  brought  up,  as  our  President 
used  to  remind  us,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fable,  and  bearing  not  a 
little  of  its  fallen  day  about  him.  He  was  already  sixty-five,  and 
quite  bald ;  but  his  name  was  on  the  back  leaf  of  every  Punch, 
guaranteeing  the  merits  of  an  electric  hairbrush.  He  had  held 
office  in  a  British  colony,  he  had  written  a  book  on  Mexico,  he  had 
been  to  the  Holy  Land  and  brought  back  water  from  the  Jordan 
in  which  were  baptized  the  children  of  the  late  President  (though  an 
unkind  listener  reminded  him  that  on  his  return  he  had  been  forced 
to  fly  in  only  his  trousers  on  a  bare-backed  horse  to  Damascus). 
Ten  years  or  more  later  he  went  on  a  cargo -boat  to  Batum  as  an 
able-bodied  seaman.  He  was  an  extremely  entertaining  person,  of 
whom  we  were  all  very  fond  ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  ecclesiastical. 
Nor  was  Charles  Austin,  also  a  D.C.L.,  who  had  been  through  the 
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Abyssinian  expedition,  where  H.  M.  Stanley  had  made  his  first 
appearance,  described  by  '  the  old  Shikari '  as  his  European  servant, 
and  threatening,  when  he  heard  it,  to  '  slap  him  in  the  jaw ' ;  who 
later  on  had  been  in  Paris,  for  The  Times,  all  through  the  Siege  and 
the  Commune,  had  eaten  rat  as  '  salmi  de  gibier,'  dined  on  Christ- 
mas Day  with  Lewis  Wingfield  on  cat  '  garni  de  souris,'  heard 
Labouchere  read  the  best  of  all  the  despatches  on  the  great  attempt 
at  sortie,  which  that  prominent '  Besieged  Resident '  had  composed, 
out  of  the  records  of  the  other  correspondents,  having  himself  spent 
the  day  in  bed  ;  who  had  been  the  last  to  see  Archbishop  Darboy 
before  he  was  led  out  to  be  shot ;  who  had  written  a  too  famous 
account  of  life  at  Simla  ;  and  had  reviewed  the  last  book  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  quite  unaware  that  it  was  not  his  first.  Charles 
Austin  at  his  best,  and  this  time  surely  was  his  best,  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  persons  any  of  us  ever  knew :  full  of  knowledge 
and  kindliness  :  a  host  facile  princeps  for  little  dinners  at  a  round 
table,  which  C.  H.  Daniel,  and  Thursfield,  and  Walter  Pater,  would 
adorn  :  but  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  ecclesiasticism.  If  R.  H.  M. 
Bosanquet,  mathematician,  F.R.S.,  the  inventor  of  the  '  harmonic 
organ,'  which  without  looked  as  if  its  keyboard  was  composed  of  the 
handles  of  tooth-brushes  and  within  was  almost  always  out  of  tune — 
we  called  it  the  Diabolicon — had  heard  himself  described  as  ecclesi- 
astical, I  tremble  to  think  what  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
He  never  went  to  chapel :  he  loved  an  anti-theological  argument. 
If  he  were  senior  in  Common  Room,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  our 
traditional  toast  of  '  Church  and  King,'  which  I  suppose  goes  back 
among  us  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  laughingly  said  that 
the  nearest  he  would  allow  was  '  Religion  and  the  Republic.'  He 
would  be  thought  old-fashioned  now :  he  then  believed  himself 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  progress.  He  was  a  very  kind  and  gene- 
rous man  ;  but  he  was  poles  removed  from  any  canker  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism. Nor  could  you  bring  any  such  accusation  against  W.  F. 
Traill,  a  wise  and  serious  barrister,  who  came  down  to  our  college 
meetings,  bringing  each  year  for  gaudies  his  brother  H.  D.,  most 
delightful  of  companions,  wittiest  and  friendliest  of  men,  to  listen 
to  whose  conversation,  all  the  night  through,  was  pure  joy,  unalloyed, 
certainly,  by  any  theological  twinge.  Goodrick,  of  the  same  standing 
as  Ball,  though  elected  earlier  to  S.  John's,  was  a  clergyman.  He 
had  written  a  prize  essay  on  the  de  Civitate  Dei — unhappily  never 
published  ;  and  in  later  years  he  wrote  a  most  brilliant  and  remark- 
able commentary  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  But  he  also  translated 
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Simplicissimus,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  would  dream  of  calling 
him  ecclesiastical.  And  who,  that  was  then  alive  and  still  survives, 
can  forget  Bob  Ewing  ?  Though  he  was  not  always  loved,  by 
undergraduates  at  least,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  he  was  perhaps 
better  known  than  any  other  don  in  the  University.  Some  one 
once  called  him  a  '  simple-hearted  child  of  Nature.'  He  certainly 
was  not  that.  He  was  a  very  canny  Scot ;  a  very  energetic,  hard- 
working, good  man.  But  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  heard  of  in 
him  to  ecclesiasticism  was  when  he  dressed  up,  for  a  charade,  as 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  wearing  a  college  surplice  open  down  the  front, 
with  a  M.A.  hood,  and  scorning  to  remove  his  rich  black  moustache 
and  mutton-chop  whiskers. 

Henry  Deane,  musician,  mathematician,  and  Hebraist,  was  a 
Fellow.  He  had  been  vicar  of  S.  Giles's,  and  was  to  be  again.  He 
received  me,  the  first  night  I  appeared  after  my  election,  in  a  cassock 
and  black  skull-cap,  reading  a  huge  folio  by  the  light  of  one 
candle  ;  but,  after  alarming  me  very  much  by  a  serious  harangue, 
he  suddenly  divested  himself  of  his  cassock,  produced  a  pipe,  went 
into  the  rooms  of  his  next  neighbour  and  sat  down  heartily  to  join 
a  large  party  playing  a  round,  and  I  fear  gambling,  game.  He  did 
not  appear,  to  me  at  least,  to  suffer  from  the  ecclesiastical  canker. 
He  was  then  temporarily  resting  from  parochial  work.  His 
chief  occupation,  in  those  days,  seemed  to  be  the  'cello.  Of 
the  two  Fellows  of  1882  who  still  remain  I  will  not  speak  : 
neither  of  them  would  mind  Mark  Pattison's  charge  ;  but  no 
one,  I  think,  would  say  that  the  cap  fitted  them.  And  it  would 
certainly  be  supremely  ridiculous  if  it  were  applied  to  that  shrewd 
old  man,  the  late  James  Bellamy,  whom  we  all  loved  and  the  whole 
University  came  to  respect.  Wise,  business-like,  conservative, 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  rhetoric  and  shams,  yes ;  but  with  no 
canker  of  ecclesiasticism,  certainly.  Corroded  is  the  last  word  one 
would  apply  to  his  alert  and  vigorous  old  age.  And,  as  for  religion, 
he  was  '  clerical  but  not  clericalist,'  as  a  witty  Provost  says  of 
himself. 

No,  whatever  else  Sidney  Ball  found  S.  John's  to  be,  he  did  not 
find  it  corroded  with  the  canker  of  ecclesiasticism.  But  the  canker 
of  conservatism,  political  and  academical,  he  very  likely  did  find 
there.  He  was  himself  a  Liberal,  a  Radical  (a  name  which  seemed 
strong  in  1882,  but  appears  not  to  exist  now),  a  Socialist,  a  member 
of  the  Fabian  Society.  All  this  he  remained,  consistently  and 
honourably,  to  the  end.  He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  sympathetic 
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ear  to  the  arguments  of  others  ;  sometimes  they  rashly  fancied 
that  he  was  almost  persuaded  by  them  ;  but  from  his  own  principles 
he  never  budged  an  inch.  Whatever  he  might  say,  whatever  he 
might  hear,  he  never  gave  any  but  a  strict  '  party  vote.'  He  was 
unalterably  staunch.  Most  of  all,  he  had  affinity  with  the  leaders 
of  Labour,  from  the  days  when  one  would  meet  in  his  rooms  (as 
in  York  Powell's)  a  certain  eminent  and  perhaps  not  wholly 
reputable  chimney-sweep,  to  the  time  when  (as  he  told  me  the  last 
time  I  saw  him)  he  was  asked  to  stand  as  '  Labour  candidate  ' 
for  the  University  at  the  next  election.  He  had  none,  ever,  of  the 
foolish  affectation  which  used  to  be  assumed  by  some  University 
men,  that  national  politics  were  not  important  enough  to  be  interest- 
ing. He  would  attend  the  meetings  of  University  Liberal  clubs 
and  be  the  host  of  eminent  politicians.  He  had  his  heart  in  the 
business,  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  appealed  to  him  most 
on  the  side  of  social  reform.  One  who  knew  him  much  longer  than 
I  spoke  of  him  to  me  the  other  day  as  '  an  intriguer.'  I  think  the 
charge  quite  untrue.  He  would  have  bitterly  resented  it.  But 
he  would  rather  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  '  an  old 
Parliamentary  hand.' 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  on  political  rather  than  educational 
grounds  that  he  was  so  active  an  opponent  of  Lord  Curzon's  election 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  University.  But  he  was  never  a  man 
to  bear  malice ;  and  when  Lord  Curzon  won,  and  developed  his 
scheme  of  reforms,  Ball  became  keenly  interested  in  it  and  in  him. 
The  Chancellor,  in  a  singularly  expressive  letter  of  appreciation 
which  he  wrote  after  his  death,  said  :  '  I  was  happy  in  being  brought 
much  into  contact  with  Mr.  Ball  in  the  circumstances  a  few  years 
ago  that  attended  our  efforts  to  bring  about  various  important 
measures  of  University  reform,  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  his  soundness  of  judgment  and  width  of  view,  as  well  as 
his  invariable  desire  for  progress  by  means  of  conciliation.'  Ball 
indeed  would  speak  so  constantly  of  what  '  I  and  Curzon  think,' 
that  we  began  to  retort  with  '  Ego  et  rex  meus.' 

Politics  and  Socialism,  if  you  include  the  work  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  which,  he  was  proud  to  tell,  was  founded  through  a  meeting — 
and  he  was  responsible  for  it — at  S.  John's,  might  seem  to  be  nearer 
his  heart  even  than  education  ;  but  I  think  that  was  only  because 
politics  were  to  him  a  part  of  education,  or  education  a  part  of 
politics. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  him  as  a  philosopher,  but  I 
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know  how  crowded  his  lectures  were,  and  I  believe  that  he  was  always 
a  convinced  Hegelian,  and  he  regarded  Pragmatism,  I  fancy,  with 
just  a  touch  of  scorn.  Passmen  enjoyed  his  lectures  no  less  than 
honour  men,  and  would  repeat  delightedly  his  little  tricks  and  his 
little  jokes,  with  the  emphasis  he  laid  on  particular  phrases  that 
they  might  be  taken  down  :  '  bees,  qua  bees/  and  so  on.  But  no 
doubt  his  best  teaching  was  given  in  that  best  part  of  all  the  Oxford 
teaching,  the  talk  over  the  essay,  when  he  puffed  contentedly  at  a 
pipe  that  would  never  keep  alight,  and  poured  out  criticism  and 
information,  and  inspiration  too  ;  which  Mark  Pattison,  I  suppose, 
regarded  as  the  driving  '  wheel  in  the  complex  machinery  of  cram.' 
And  that  kind  of  teaching  was  continued  for  many  years,  with  a 
select  few,  in  the  vacations,  among  games  of  all  sorts,  by  night  and 
day  ;  at  Bridport,  which  became  so  famous  to  the  men  that  they 
would  go  there  again  to  revive  their  memories  of  him  and  call  it 
'  Bridge-Port '  for  its  associations.  For  indeed  not  the  least  of  his 
excellencies  in  many  fields  was  his  skill,  from  the  first  year  of  ita 
invention,  in  '  the  royal  game  of  Bridge.'  In  these  ways  of  spend- 
ing the  vacations  I  think  he  taught  us  all  to  copy  him ;  certainly 
some  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life  (though  I  never  learnt  to  play 
bridge,  and  our  chief  amusement  was  on  the  river)  were  those 
that  undergraduates  of  every  sort  and  in  every  subject  spent  with 
me.  during  twenty  years  at  Burford.  No  doubt  the  men  talked 
Socialism,  just  as  they  talked  plays  and  poetry  and  athletics,  with 
Ball ;  but  he  made  their  chief  interest,  like  his  own.  to  be  divine 
philosophy.  He  certainly  thought  nothing  whatever  of  the  other 
'  schools '  in  comparison  with  Literae  Humaniores  :  no '  Greats '  man 
ever  does.  But  I  am  convinced  that  he  saw  that  even  its  votaries 
might  have  their  weaknesses :  the  truly  vivid  picture  of  a  young 
'  Greats  '  don,  a  quite  insufferable  prig,  so  perfectly  painted,  with 
such  an  appearance  of  innocence,  in  his  wife's  second  book  about 
Oxford,  must,  I  feel  sure,  have  owed  something  to  his  hand. 

For  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour — of  wit  too  ;  but  of  fun  more 
than  either.  And  that  reminds  me  that  when  I  think  of  the  books 
he  liked  it  is,  after  the  deepest  ones,  the  frankly  amusing  ones  that  I 
remember  him  most  to  have  enjoyed.  I  think  he  was  too  impatient 
to  enjoy  Meredith  ;  and  in  the  rapid  writing  that  he  liked  to  read 
he  looked  for  adventure  as  well  as  fun.  Once  when  he  was  invigilat- 
ing in  the  Schools  I  lent  him  '  The  Wrong  Box,'  and  not  only  did 
he  come  back  and  tell  me  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  by  laughing 
aloud  again  and  again  during  the  afternoon,  but  an  undergraduate 
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who  was  being  examined  came  and  asked  me  afterwards  '  What  on 
earth  Ball  was  making  such  a  noise  about  ?  '  And  there  is  in  my 
Burford  guest-book,  as  his  record  of  a  visit  from  his  wife  and  him- 
self, the  quotation  '  A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Mr.  Whish  '  from 
'  The  Ebb  Tide.' 

Certainly  he  had  always  a  delightful  sense  of  fun.  None  of 
those  who  took  part  in  them  will  ever  forget  those  evenings  in  his 
first  rooms,  those  between  the  two  quadrangles,  where  he  used  to 
gather  his  friends— among  them  those  whom  we,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment, dubbed  '  Ball's  bitter  little  men ' — and  talk  with  them  of 
everything  that  can  be  talked  about.  Lempriere  would  join  us 
and  tell  us  wonderful  stories  ;  F.  C.  Montague  (who  once  happily 
proved  him  to  be  a  sun  myth)  was  the  wittiest  of  us  all :  there 
were  more  serious  persons,  though  '  not  always  wholly  serious ' 
(as  Max  Beerbohm  makes  an  eminent  lady  regret  Matthew  Arnold's 
failure  to  be),  such  as  those  who  have  come  to  be  Rector  of  Exeter 
and  Warden  of  Wadham. 

And  our  host  had  an  irrepressible  and  infectious  laugh. 
Never  was  it  more  ringing  than  one  night  when  we  descended 
his  stairs  after  a  profound  discussion,  and  Montague  said  airily 
and  conclusively  '  Now  the  moral  life  begins,'  or  than  when  the  same 
wit  defined  an  undergraduate  as  '  an  imperfect  realisation  of  the 
idea  of  no  knowledge.'  Ball's  contribution  was  not  only  serious 
thought  but  constant  good  humour.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
everywhere  and  known  everyone — that  indeed  was  always  his 
delightful  foible,  omniscience  about  public  characters :  he  had 
from  everywhere  a  memory  of  often  incongruous  amusement,  as 
of  the  notice  which  he  swore  he  had  seen  in  the  '  Irvingite  '  church 
at  Albury,  '  archangels  are  requested  to  leave  their  umbrellas  in  the 
vestry.'  Then  there  were  the  great  talkers  we  took  it  in  turn  to 
bid  to  dinner,  Morfill,  and  Birkbeck  Hill,  and  B.  H.  Baden  Powell, 
none  of  whom  ever  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Ball  knew  well 
how  to  draw  them  out.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  fail  (how  we 
laughed  over  it !)  was  when  he  and  I  paid  our  first  call  on  Baden 
Powell,  at  Ferlys  Lodge,  and,  when  he  told  us  he  was  writing  on 
Indian  Land  Tenures  in  three  large  volumes,  Ball  impulsively  inter- 
jected, '  Couldn't  you  do  it  in  two  ?  ' — which  did  not  please  the 
great  Anglo-Indian. 

Out  of  doors  he  rowed,  and  sometimes  played  cricket,  and  rode. 
It  was  a  tradition  at  S.  John's  for  the  dons  to  ride.  There  was 
the  old  joke  of  the  sight  to  be  seen  every  day  :  '  The  Head  of 
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S.  John  Baptist  on  a  charger.'  Those  who  had  no  natural  fitness 
strove  hard  to  acquire  it :  one  used  to  ride  daily  who  returned  as 
often  as  not  to  tell  us  that  his  horse  had  '  run  away  '  on  Shotover, 
and — '  I  thought  it  best  to  throw  myself  off.'  No  such  disasters 
befell  Ball  or  myself,  though  I  fear  we  did  not  ride  very  carefully. 
It  is  a  shameful  memory  to  me  that  once,  more  full  of  reckless- 
ness than  usual,  we  actually  galloped  together  along  '  the  hard  high 
road.' 

This  was  akin  to  a  sort  of  quite  superficial  carelessness  he  had. 
No  don  was  ever  less  like  the  don  in  novels.  He  was  the  very 
opposite  of  prim  and  precise.  How  he  ever  found  anything  in  his 
college  rooms  was  a  ceaseless  wonder  to  his  friends.  He  was  a 
miracle  of  lovable  untidiness.  As  time  went  on  he  came  more 
and  more  to  remind  one  of  a  famous  description  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
'  The  Virginians.'  And  that  untidiness  gradually  took  command 
of  his  talk.  He  was  most  interesting  to  listen  to .  He  could  never 
be  dull ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  one  ever  talked  about  so  many 
different  subjects  in  five  minutes  as  he  did. 

He  led  a  strenuous  life,  of  constant  and  unselfish  work  for  others. 
The  Serbians  of  his  last  days,  who  sang  their  prayer  for  his  soul  at 
the  grave-side,  know  that  as  well  as  we  who  lived  with  him  so  many 
years.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  influence  he  won  over  his  young 
colleagues  as  well  as  his  pupils:  every  one  of  them  seemed  to 
draw  inspiration,  if  not  always  agreement,  from  him :  they  sur- 
rounded him  like  a  band  of  brothers. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  I  was  a  Fellow  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  Bellamy,  I  thought  of  several  men  who  seemed  likely  to  succeed 
him  as  President,  but  not  one  of  them,  when  the  time  came,  was 
elected,  though,  the  election  made  was  a  very  good  one  indeed. 
Of  course  Ball  was  one  of  them.  As  to  why  only  a  third  of 
the  electors  gave  him  their  votes  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  I 
do  not  believe  one  of  them  had  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  every  one  would  most  gladly  have  seen  him  elected 
if  they  had  thought  he  would  make  the  best  Head  the  College 
could  have.  I  have  no  doubt  he  understood  ;  for,  again,  he  bore 
no  malice,  and  he  gave  the  new  President  the  help  which  he,  best 
of  us  all,  could  give.  It  was  a  happy  contrast,  worthy  of  him,  to 
what  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Pattison  or  the  Life  of  Jowett. 

Nor  had  he  resented  for  long  the  loss  of  his  fellowship  by 
marriage,  years]  before.  Our  statutes  obliged  this  if  marriage 
occurred  before  seven  years  from  the  day  of  election.  Ball  was  in 
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his  second  term  of  seven  years  when  he  married.  It  seemed 
obvious  that  this  allowed  him  to  retain  his  fellowship,  and  when 
the  College  decided  otherwise,  I  drew  up  an  appeal  to  the  '  Visitor,' 
which  several  of  us — notably  our  friend,  pupil,  and  colleague, 
the  ever-regretted  W.  G.  Smith  (later,  named  Pogson  Smith) — 
revised  and  presented.  The  point  was  given  against  us,  on,  as  it 
still  seems  to  me,  the  very  strange  ground  that  every  re-election 
is  a  new  election,  and  that  thus,  if  elected  for  seven  years  or  less, 
a  Fellow  can  never  marry  without  the  College  leave.  So  doubtful 
(I  fancy)  were  the  majority  of  the  soundness  of  this  decision,  that 
they  re-elected  me,  when  my  turn  came,  for  only  two  years,  lest 
I  should  follow  Ball's  bad  example.  It  was  an  unfortunate  jar ; 
but  a  very  happy  marriage,  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  must  have  made  the  disappointment  little  felt ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  obtained  a  majority  he  was  elected  again,  and  he 
remained  a  Fellow  till  his  death.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  forget  that 
the  opposition  was  due  to  no  personal  feeling,  but  to  a  different  ideal 
of  University  life.  The  older  Fellows  thought  a  tutor  should  live 
entirely  in  College,  devoted  entirely  and  all  day  to  the  service  of  his 
'  men.'  It  was  Ball's  privilege  to  show,  so  far  as  any  man  could, 
that  the  two  ideals  could  be  combined.  But  in  small  societies 
there  will  always  be  mistakes.  No  one  can  escape  them.  If  the 
only  times  when  I  can  remember  him  as  most  seriously  disturbed 
were  when  we  elected  a  lawyer  and  an  orientalist  in  spite  of  his 
opposition,  it  can  only  have  been  because  he  did  not  foresee  that 
the  excellence  of  each  of  them  would  soon  be  recognised  not  only 
in  the  University  but  far  beyond.  They  proved  indeed  the  most 
'  eminent '  elections  we  made  in  his  time ;  and  he  was  not  long  in 
recognising  facts.  He  claimed  no  immunity  from  error ;  and  no 
one  thought  the  worse  of  him  because  he  disagreed.  That  is  indeed 
the  label  one  might  affix  to  his  laborious  life.  He  never  had  an 
enemy,  and  he  had  a  growing  host  of  enthusiastic  friends.  His 
favourite  word — '  stimulating ' — was  an  epithet  that  seemed  exactly 
to  fit  him,  and  we  shall  remember  him  by  it  as  long  as  we  live.  In 
his  thirty-six  years  at  S.  John's  he  stimulated  us  all,  and  he  stimu- 
lated the  University  too. 

His  life  ended  as  it  began,  in  strenuous  and  unselfish  work.  He 
had  never  been  a  really  strong  man  :  the  wonder  is  that  he  so  long 
did  all  he  did.  We  were  told  that  when  he  was  in  the  Schools  he 
tore  up  one  of  his  papers  and  would  have  suffered  irretrievably  but 
for  an  examiner  who  collected  the  fragments  from  the  waste-paper 
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basket  and  pieced  them  together.  He  had  more  than  once  a  very 
serious  breakdown  in  health.  In  his  young  days  at  S.  John's 
weeks  of  insomnia  shattered  his  strength,  and  he  had  to  spend  a  year 
away  in  charge  of  a  doctor,  when  his  misfortune  was  increased  by 
an  accident  in  which  he  shot  himself  with  a  revolver  he  was  packing 
up.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  that  he  was  not  elected  Proctor  in  1891, 
when  he  generously  begged  me  to  serve,  and  assisted  me  as  pro- 
proctor.  And  later  the  great  holiday  he  had  as  '  A.  Kahn 
Travelling  Fellow '  was  concluded  abruptly  by  what  seemed  a 
dangerous  illness.  But  he  always  recovered  his  buoyant  spirits, 
and  he  went  on  working — too  hard,  as  always — to  the  end.  It 
was  this  buoyancy  which  made  him  such  a  delightful  companion.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  happiness,  to  me,  of  the  visit  he,  with  his 
wife,  paid  to  me  at  Peterborough  two  years  or  so  ago,  when 
we  sat  for  hours  in  the  garden  and  he  talked  in  his  old  way  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  He  never  lost  his  fresh  vivacity. 
It  infected  his  work  as  well  as  his  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation. 
Always  we  shall  think  of  him  as  full  of  life,  unselfish,  giving 
himself  for  others ;  and  no  brighter  could  be  the  memory  which 
an  Oxford  don  would  wish  to  leave  behind. 
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BY  WINIFRED  PECK. 

I. 

THERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King  who  was  born  in  a  stable. 
Hooded  and  masked,  among  the  shepherds  and  wise  men  and 
angels,  Komance  stood  rather  reluctantly  by.  Hitherto  her 
place  had  been  in  pillared  courts  and  among  the  rose  leaves  of 
imperial  banquets,  but  from  thenceforth  she  discovered  that, 
hand  in  hand  with  Love  and  Pity,  she  must  also  walk  the  ordinary 
paths  and  ways  of  ordinary  men.  She  has  taken  so  few  centuries 
to  learn  her  lesson  that  now  she  can  even  lay  her  sword  on  the  dull 
and  commonplace,  and  make  it  divine.  This  is  the  story  of  how  she 
did  so  for  Charles  Hayter. 

To  see  Charles  Hayter  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  April, 
on  his  holiday  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  was  to  see  the  apotheosis 
of  the  commonplace.  The  town  is  a  sheltered,  wooded,  little  place, 
beloved  of  suburban  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  A  slow  horse- 
tram  to  Stirling  surveys  the  main  street  with  its  villa  gardens,  and 
on  that  evening  its  passengers  could  see,  beneath  the  largest  monkey- 
puzzler  tree  of  the  largest  boarding-house,  a  quite  ordinary  young 
man  sitting  in  the  sunset  with  a  still  more  ordinary  young  woman. 
Owing  to  a  rise  in  his  salary  at  Messrs.  Victors,  Electrical  Engineers, 
Falkirk,  Charles  was  spending  his  spring  holiday  here.  Thanks 
to  the  gods  of  Spring  Evenings,  Propinquity,  and  Idleness,  he  had 
just  become  engaged  to  Miss  Florrie  Cowie,  the  plump,  golden- 
haired  forewoman  of  a  milliner  in  Edinburgh.  As  to  how  far 
Charles,  and  how  far  Florrie,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  engage- 
ment, the  opinion  of  the  boarding-house  was  divided. 

'  It  may  be  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other/  said  Miss 
Shaft,  the  acute  old  maid,  who  was  resting  here  from  her  toils  in 
a  high  school;  'but,  if  so,  its  a  baker's  half-dozen  of  that  Cowie 
girl/ 

'  It  is  a  pifcy  I've  got  to  go  to-morrow/  Florrie  was  saying  for 
the  twentieth  time,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  warm  spring  twilight. 
'  But  still  work's  work,  and  a  holiday's  a  holiday,  and  I  daresay 
you'll  console  yourself.  I  know  what  young  men  are  ! ' 

'  I'd  like  you  never  to  have  to  work  again/  said  Charles.    It 
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was,  indeed,  chiefly  because  she  looked  pale  and  tired  that  he  had 
first  noticed  Florrie  at  all.  'Won't  you  come  for  a  little  walk  now, 
as  it's  your  last  evening  ?  ' 

'  Nine  o'clock  ! '  said  Florrie  primly.  '  What  would  the  others 
say  ?  And  why  do  you  want  a  walk  so  late  at  all  ?  You're  so 
dreadfully  energetic.' 

'  I  want  to  go  up  to  the  Fairy  Knowe,'  said  Charles.  '  Do  you 
remember  that  funny  little  hill  up  above  the  golf-course  ?  Miss 
Shaft  told  me  that  all  sorts  of  queer  stories  are  told  about  it,  and 
that  there  were  supposed  to  be  enchantments  there  on  St.  Mark's 
Eve,  and  that's  to-night.  I  understand  they  found  all  kinds  of 
prehistoric  remains  when  they  dug  up  round  it  fifty  years  ago. 
"  The  witches  and  fairies  and  warlocks  all  come  back,"  she  said  to 
me,  "  and  the  gods  before  the  gods  were  worshipped  there." 

'  She's  a  queer  little  party/  said  Florrie.  '  None  of  your  enchant- 
ments for  me,  thank  you.  Let's  go  in  and  have  a  last  hand  at 
whist  with  the  Thompsons.' 

If  Charles  had  been  more  given  to  self -analysis,  he  might  have 
discovered  that  he  was  rather  relieved  when  he  found  himself 
alone  in  his  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor,  two  hours  later.  He 
was  yawning  as  he  opened  his  window,  when  the  memory  of  the 
fairy  hill  came  to  him. 

'  I'll  go  up  now,'  he  decided  suddenly,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes. 
The  commonplace  garden  and  street  had  gone  to  sleep  now,  and  the 
dark  shrubs  and  waving  trees  had  a  new  expression.  Night  hid 
the  commonplace,  and  so  Charles  slipped  through  the  window, 
out  of  the  world  he  knew  into  a  world  of  dreams. 

Yet  it  was  in  no  mood  of  high  romance  that  he  began  his  pilgrim- 
age. In  the  woods  the  crackle  and  rustle  of  little  things,  of  dried 
sticks,  winter  leaves  and  half-disturbed  birds,  the  occasional  hooting 
of  owls,  all  fitted  in  with  his  emotions  of  anxious  content  and 
pleased  resignation  over  the  step  he  had  just  taken.  A  man  ought 
to  marry,  he  reflected  ;  Florrie  would  be  enough  to  make  any  man 
happy ;  it  was  quite  time  he  settled  down.  He  looked  at  the 
neat  nests  in  the  budding  trees,  the  twinkling  lights  of  little  houses 
in  the  valley  below,  and  felt  himself,  vaguely  and  pleasantly,  part 
of  a  scheme  in  which  inconspicuous,  and  not  unhappy,  family  lives 
were  carried  on  from  one  uncomplaining  generation  to  another. 
He  had  that  innate  respect  for  women  which  good  mothers  can 
sometimes  instil,  no  lamps  of  fair  women  had  hitherto  illumined 
his  life,  and  now  he  could  contemplate  the  very  demure  candle 
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Florrie  had  lighted,  with  no  perception  of  her  deep-laid  schemes, 
and  little  anxiety  for  the  future.  Had  the  gods  and  Miss  Shaft 
left  him  alone,  the  peace  of  the  valleys  might  have  been  his  for 
life. 

But  as  he  mounted  upwards  his  mood  began  to  change. 
Glimpses  of  the  moon  through  the  budding  trees  assailed  him. 
He  was  impatient  to  out-top  the  swaying  spear-boughs  of  the 
birches,  the  feathery  larches,  the  soft  thick  cups  of  the  chestnuts 
and  the  tasselled  elms,  to  see  her  alone  in  her  beauty.  As  soon  as 
he  could,  he  broke  through  the  tangle  of  brambles,  and  hedges, 
thickening  with  darkened  green,  into  open  ground.  Then  up  to 
the  black  summits  of  the  little  hills  he  hurried  impetuously,  keeping 
his  gaze  at  her  for  the  last.  He  stumbled  through  rough  grass  and 
twining  ivy,  he  tore  his  hand  on  a  wire  railing,  and  at  last  he  reached 
the  Fairy  Knowe,  and  flung  himself  down  on  the  close-cropped 
turf  to  look. 

The  world  lay  very  still  and  dark  around  him,  but,  in  the  last 
pale  lights  of  the  spring  sky,  he  could  guess  at  the  dark  masses 
of  the  far-off  mountains,  which  guard  the  secrets  of  the  Highlands 
in  their  hearts.  Below,  in  the  plain  where  half  of  Scottish  history 
has  been  lost  or  won,  he  could  see  the  faint  gleams  of  the  silver 
waters  of  the  Forth,  and  the  last  lights  of  Stirling  Castle  on  its 
crag.  Above,  the  moon  lay  crescent  and  stately,  a  clear-cut  silver 
bride  against  her  dark  tapestries  of  cloud.  She  held  even  the  winds 
and  the  night  noises  silent  in  her  sway,  as  she  gazed  strangely 
down  on  the  little  hill,  whose  treasures  of  other  worlds  had  been 
rifled  long  ago,  whose  secrets,  nevertheless,  remained  inviolably 
her  own.  Biding  down  on  her  beams,  the  host  of  fairies  and 
witches,  of  the  dreams  and  desires  of  gods  before  the  gods,  lit  on  the 
young  and  ignorant  mechanic  of  the  twentieth  century  who  lay 
watching  beneath  her.  And,  lying  there,  he  fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  tell,  or  what  dream  or  impulse 
had  seized  on  him  in  sleep.  But  he  woke  to  find  himself  pulling 
with  his  hands  at  the  turf,  overcome  by  an  unreasoning  but  wholly 
imperative  desire  to  dig.  First  with  his  clasp-knife,  then  with 
his  hard  neYvous  hands  he  worked,  feverishly  flinging  aside  the  soil, 
all  that  was  waking  in  him  mocking,  all  that  was  dreaming  urging 
him  on.  By  night  we  exaggerate  our  dreams,  by  day  we  under- 
value them,  but  probably  Charles  had  only  dug  some  two  feet 
when  he  felt  the  touch  of  metal,  and  drew  out  a  little  coin.  And 
as  he  wiped  it  clean  on  his  sleeve  and  looked  at  it  by  moonlight, 
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his  feeling  was  only  of  disappointment.  For  he  held  nothing 
bufc  a  small  copper  halfpenny,  old  indeed  and  rubbed,  and  marked 
with  what  was  clearly  antique  lettering.  That  was  all,  and  it 
seemed  a  poor  enough  gift  from  the  moon,  still  triumphing  over  the 
clouds  above  him.  He  was  going  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  turn  to 
go  down,  when  suddenly,  near  him  in  the  soft  darkness,  between 
him  and  the  moon  goddess,  there  came  the  vision  of  a  face. 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  Charles  seen  it,  and  never,  he  felt, 
could  he  hope  to  see  any  such  loveliness  again.  There  was  a  cer- 
tainty and  clarity  which  removed  the  vision  from  the  world  of  sleep, 
a  mystery  which  divorced  it  altogether  from  this  world,  a  spiritual 
nearness  which  distinguished  it  from  any  one  he  had  known  in 
life.  That  a  soul  looked  at  his  soul,  a  heart  at  his  heart,  was  what 
he  realised  most  clearly,  but,  externally,  this  is  what  he  saw.  Before 
him  was  a  woman's  face  framed  by  a  white  veil  which  shrouded  her 
dark  hair.  Pale  and  proud,  her  delicately  perfect  features  rose 
above  a  long  white  neck.  Exquisite  lips  trembled  into  a  smile, 
but  the  eyes  were  dimmed  by  tears.  They  were  long  and  narrow 
eyes,  framed  by  dark  brows  and  lashes  ;  they  were  dark  with  the 
darkness  that  has  changing  lights  and  shadows  in  it.  They  were 
misty  with  unshed  tears,  but  they  had  in  them  the  brightness  of 
the  love  and  tragedy  of  a  world's  queen.  -They  gazed  over  him, 
in  tender  yet  defiant  appeal,  to  a  world  beyond  him  ;  and  every  wish 
and  passion  of  Charles'  life  faded  utterly  before  one  overmastering 
longing  that  they  might  turn  to  meet  his.  Those  eyes  were  the 
only  realities  in  a  land  of  shadows.  They  woke  him  to  life,  and  they 
destroyed  his  everyday  world  in  one  moment.  And  when  the 
vision  faded,  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and,  in  despair,  at  last  ha 
made  his  unseeing  way  through  the  woods,  he  only  knew  one  hope, 
that  he  might  see  the  lady  of  his  dreams  again.  Who  or  what  she 
was  he  did  not  know.  It  seemed  to  matter  very  little  compared 
with  that  one  hope.  Life  had  ended  for  him,  and  life  had  begun. 
So  he  made  his  way  home. 


II. 

It  was  to  a  commonplace  world  that  Charles  awoke  next  morn- 
ing, and  to  real  life  as  exemplified  by  Florrie.  As  he  escorted 
her  to  Stirling,  to  meet  the  train  which  was  to  carry  her  back  to 
Edinburgh  and  business,  he  could  almost  persuade  himself  that 
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last  night  had  been  spent  in  nothing  but  dreams.    Florrie's  con- 
versation was  calculated,  indeed,  to  put  any  dreams  to  flight. 

'  Tell  me  all  about  yourself/  she  said  at  the  station.  She  spoke 
with  a  coy  sharpness,  born  of  her  nightly  reflections  that  four 
pounds  a  week  would  not  go  very  far  towards  the  splendours  of 
the  little  home  she  had  once  hoped  for,  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
Charles'  belongings,  and  that  Mr.  Williams,  manager  of  the  show- 
rooms, might  be  rather  relieved  than  disappointed  at  her  news. 

'  Well,  I've  not  much  to  tell,  Florrie.  I'm  just  an  ordinary 
man,  I  expect.' 

'  I  mean  about  your  work  and  all.  Where'll  we  have  to  live  ? 
In  Falkirk  ?  That  won't  be  too  gay,  will  it  ?  What  is  your 
position  exactly,  and  what's  your  chances  of  a  rise  ? ' 

Charles  discussed  his  market  value  meekly. 

'  Oh  well,  we  must  hope,'  she  said.  '  Now  tell  me  all  about 
your  people.' 

'  You'll  love  my  mother/  said  the  tactless  Charles  submissively. 
'  She  lives  with  me,  you  know,  and  I'm  all  she's  got.  She  still 
keeps  the  little  shop  my  father  had,  though  I  often  tell  her  she's 
no  need  to.' 

It  was  with  a  sharp  homily  on  the  impossibility  of  relations-in-law 
living  together  in  unity,  and  a  definition  of  the  impassable  social 
barrier  between  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  and  the  proud  daughter 
of  an  insolvent  commercial  traveller  that  the  two  parted.  Not 
for  one  moment  did  Florrie  intend  to  give  Charles  his  freedom, 
but  the  time  for  acquiescing  amiability  was  over. 

Left  to  himself  Charles  wandered  up  the  old  town  to  the  Castle, 
and  there  looked  round  him  with  a  dreary  absent-mindedness,  not 
much  relieved  by  the  recitals  of  the  guides.  Doubts  about  Florrie 
and  her  relations  with  his  mother  were  engrossing  enough  to  dispel 
dreams,  and  he  was  glad  when  the  end  of  the  ceremony  came. 
As  he  fumbled  for  a  sixpence  he  came  across  the  fairy  coin. 

He  looked  at  it  vaguely  as  he  waited,  the  last  of  the  sight-seeing 
party  to  leave  the  great  hall,  and  as  he  looked,  of  a  sudden,  the 
vision  came  to  him  again.  He  struggled  against  it  for  a  moment, 
for  in  it,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  his 
dreams.  Instead,  very  clearly,  he  saw  the  face  of  a  baby,  a  rather 
ridiculous  yet  unutterably  pathetic  little  figure,  its  head  crowned 
by  a  too  large  golden  crown,  the  eyes  screwed  up  in  tears.  It 
came  between  him  and  the  battered  walls  and  pillars  of  the  old 
hall,  clearer  than  that  of  the  tourist  in  front  of  him,  and  yet  in  no 
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sense  welcome  to  him.  He  shook  himself  indignantly,  wondering 
what  madness  was  coming  over  him,  when  the  weeping  eyes  opened 
wider.  They  did  not  look  at  him,  but  he  gazed  at  them  in  half- 
excited,  half -unwilling  recognition.  Then  the  vision  faded. 

But  Charles'  excitement  did  not  fade.  He  pressed  eagerly 
with  the  others  round  the  battlements,  suddenly  convinced  that 
another  vision  would  come  to  him.  He  was  certain  of  it,  and  he 
was  nob  mistaken,  though  he  saw  nothing  in  the  dark  chapel  or 
haunted  rooms.  Only  when  he  lingered  behind  the  others  in  the 
Douglas  Garden,  gazing  at  the  daffodils  which  bordered  the  turf 
beneath  the  battered  walls,  his  vision  came.  This  time  he  saw  the 
face  he  already  knew,  and  as  he  gazed  he  knew  also  that,  in  life  or 
death,  if  he  saw  her  again  or  saw  her  no  more,  his  heart  was  hers 
for  ever.  Again  she  did  not  look  at  him,  but  to-day  he  saw  vaguely 
a  long  dark  robe,  hidden  by  shadows,  and  the  faint  outline  of  an 
indescribably  beautiful  arm  and  hand.  His  thoughts  as  he  strode 
homewards  never  once  touched  his  mother  or  Florrie.  His  chief 
preoccupation  was  as  to  whether,  in  time,  he  might  come  to  see  her 
more  clearly.  And,  across  that,  the  first  wonder  began  to  assail 
him  as  to  who  his  lady  and  queen  might  be. 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  he  sat  down  by  Miss  Shaft 
in  the  drawing-room  after  supper. 

'  I  came  across  an  odd  little  coin  in  the  wood  the  other 
day,'  he  said  to  her,  with  a  queer  tightness  in  his  throat.  '  A  real 
antique,  I  should  say.  Do  you  know  what  it  can  be  ? ' 

'  I  don't/  said  Miss  Shaft  honestly,  as  she  studied  it.  '  It 
looks  as  if  there  were  a  child's  face  on  it,  but  it's  very  rubbed. 
Ah  !  you  can  jupt  see  part  of  the  inscription  on  it — MDX  ;  no, 
I  can't  make  out  any  more.  I'll  look  it  up  in  a  book  if  you  wait 
a  minute/ 

She  came  back  to  find  him  waiting.  There  was  a  smell  of 
cabbage  and  acetylene  gas  in  the  ugly,  many -mirrored  room  ; 
the  dust  was  blowing  about  in  the  road  outside  and  clouds  threatened 
the  sun.  She  was  A  grey,  lined,  yellow-faced  little  old  maid,  and 
yet  he  stood  as  expectantly  as  another  discoverer,  silent  upon  the 
peaks  of  a  new  world. 

'  Here's  the  sixteenth  century  page,  though  I  can't  see  anything 
that — ah,  wait !  Here  it  is  !  This  must  be  it !  "On  the 
accession  of  the  infant  Queen  coins  were  struck,  bearing  a  child's 
face  and  the  following  inscription  " — let  me  look.  Yes,  that's 
it  right  enough.  What  an  interesting  find  !  ' 
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'  But  who  was  she  ?  '  asked  Charles  hoarsely. 

'  The  infant  Queen  ?  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
of  course.  She  was  crowned  as  a  baby  in  Stirling  Castle,  you  know, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  there  when  she  was  in  Scotland.' 

Charles  was  staring  across  the  plain  towards  Stirling.  The 
sun  was  streaming  in,  and  accounted,  Miss  Shaft  supposed,  for 
the  sudden  flush  in  his  face  and  the  light  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
an  interesting  young  fellow,  she  thought,  far  too  good  for  that 
little  minx,  Miss  Cowie. 

'  I  don't  know  anything  about  Scotch  history,'  he  said  slowly. 
'  What's  a  good  book  to  read  about  it  ? ' 

'  What  period  ? ' 

'  Oh  well,  the  sixteenth  century,  and — about  her,  you  know.' 

The  early  hours  of  the  next  morning  found  him  still  deep,  after 
a  happy  vigil,  in  two  old  brown  volumes  of  the  Queen's  life. 

History,  in  becoming  a  science,  has  lost  something  of  its  art. 
When  Agnes  Strickland  sat  down  to  write  of  the  Queens  of  England 
and  Scotland,  she  was  faced  by  no  phantoms  of  conflicting  authori- 
ties or  the  validity  of  manuscripts.  From  every  source  available 
she  took  the  designs  and  threads  for  her  embroideries,  and  worked 
upon  them  with  a  loving  imagination  which  no  sedate  Victorian 
frame  could  rob  of  their  vitality.  So  she  wove,  at  least,  many- 
coloured,  glowing,  intricate  figures,  moving  in  a  world  of  living 
passion  and  romance.  To  one  who,  like  Charles,  had  no  critical 
or  scholarly  bias,  there  was  no  fault  in  her  methods.  In  her  pages 
his  dream  woke  to  a  high  and  passionate  reality.  He  had  seen  the 
vision,  and  now  he  knew  his  Queen.  With  flying  hair  and  tartan 
hood  he  envisaged  her,  a  delicately  wild  and  beautiful  child  in 
her  island  of  Inchmahone  among  the  hills  ;  pale  and  pure  in  her 
robe  '  whiter  than  a  lily,'  when  thousands  around  Notre  Dame 
hailed  the  '  petite  reinette  d'Ecosse '  as  Queen  of  France  ;  hunting, 
singing,  and  dancing  in  a  court  of  fairy  pageants  ;  black-robed  with 
pearls  around  her  neck  and  rarer  pearls  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  when 
'  earth/  as  she  wrote,  '  hid  her  sweetness ' ;  swept  weeping  by 
the  winds  from  France,  shining  like  a  rose  in  her  bleak  northern 
land  ;  bringing  flowers  and  scents,  jewels  and  music  wherever  she 
went ;  beset  by  lovers  and  adored  by  those  who  died  for  her ; 
exquisitely  mysterious  and  delicately  aloof,  for  her  his  heart  beat 
as  with  a  trumpet  at  every  page  he  read.  And  when  tragedy  and 
ruin  beset  her,  and  clouds  of  suspicion  and  hatred  closed  about  her, 
his  love  only  burnt  more  fiercely.  '  Your  niece,  Maria,  Queen 
without  a  Kingdom/  she  signed  herself  to  her  Guise  uncles,  but  he 
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well  knew  thafc  over  her  kingdom,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
her,  she  was  queen  for  evermore.  Every  word  he  read  was  precious, 
every  thought  more  precious  still.  He  had  only  a  week's  holiday, 
but  that  week  he  spent  in  pilgrimages.  Every  day  he  sought  out 
castles  in  the  surrounding  country,  where,  by  Miss  Strickland's 
authority,  she  had  been.  Three  times  he  saw  her,  but  never  once 
did  those  eyes  he  loved  so  passionately  turn  to  look  into  his.  That 
they  should  so  meet  his  one  day  was  his  chief  ambition,  and  on  that 
day,  he  knew,  he  would  have  found  his  kingdom. 


III. 

When  in  after  years  his  mother  read  his  short  diary,  she  was 
puzzled  by  its  varying  entries.  Side  by  side  with  notes  of  purely 
technical  details  in  his  life  and  work  came  entries  such  as  these  : 
'  May  7th,  At  Linlithgow.  Town  Hall  lighting  contract.  Went  to 
Palace.  Saw  her  in  inner  court/  '  May  30th,  At  Doune  for  after- 
noon. In  white,  in  her  room.'  'June  7th,  Holiday.  Saw  her  atLoch- 
leven  bending  over  water/  '  June  10th,  Read  "  Casket  Letters." 
'  June  llth,  At  Glasgow  for  Union  meeting.  Saw  Valois  portraits 
in  Exhibition/  When  Mrs.  Hayter  read  there  was  no  one  to  explain 
these  entries  to  her,  and  indeed  it  was  clear  that,  whatever  they 
were,  they  had  not  interfered  in  his  ordinary  practical  work,  or 
in  his  life  with  her.  Mother  and  son,  being  Scotch,  had  always 
respected  each  other's  privacy  and  reticences,  and  Charles  lived  his 
dream-life  undisturbed.  He  was  so  little  educated  or  sophisticated 
that  he  never  tried  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  dual  existence. 
He  neither  dismissed  the  visions  as  mere  hallucinations,  nor  took 
interest  in  them  as  psychic  phenomena.  They  were  there,  and  he 
accepted  them  as  part  of  hims«lf,  and  yet  so  removed  from  the 
ordinary  duty  of  life  that  he  could  even  sustain  a  vapid  corre- 
spondence with  Florrie,  and  look  with  resignation,  if  nothing  else, 
towards  an  inevitable  marriage  in  the  future.  But  the  fates  held 
other  things  in  store  for  him.  In  early  June  he  happened  upon  an 
experience  which,  for  the  first  time,  promised  to  unite  his  dreams 
with  real  life. 

Miss  Shaft  was  a  lady  who  loved  both  to  do  kindnesses  for, 
and  to  exact  them  from,  others.  Her  brother,  the  minister  of 
Cardonwood,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earls  of  Morven,  had  slipped 
unofficially  into  the  position  of  librarian  and  secretary  of  the  great 
house.  Knowing  the  family  to  be  away,  and  the  place  to  possess 
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unusual  interest,  she  wrote  to  ask  him  to  receive  Charles.  '  He 
is  not  one  of  my  finds,  really,  John/  she  wrote.  '  I  don't  look 
upon  him  as  a  possible  Bright  or  Gladstone.  But  he  has  a  curious 
interest  in  history,  and  in  the  Stuarts,  and-  you  must  show  him  all 
you  can.  He's  no  information,  but  extraordinary  imagination/ 

John  was  an  obedient  brother,  and  so  one  misty,  dew-pearled 
morning  in  June  found  Charles,  white  and  tense,  in  the  panelled 
library  of  the  historic  house. 

'  Come  and  see  the  portraits  first/  said  John  Shaft.  '  You  shall 
see  this  room  later,  but  the  light's  best  in  the  gallery  now/ 

Long  experience  had  taught  Charles  to  show  a  respectable 
interest  in  the  other  inhabitants  of  family  galleries,  but  to-day  the 
Wallaces  and  Bruces  and  Stuarts  seemed  specially  meaningless 
until,  suddenly,  in  a  curtained  recess,  his  heart  beat  fast  at  the  sight 
of  his  Queen. 

Hitherto  the  likenesses  he  had  seen  had  to  some  extent  obscured 
the  intensity  of  the  vision.  This  was  the  reality  and  the  vision  in 
one.  As  in  the  Windsor  portrait,  she  wore  black  crape  and  a  white- 
bordered  cap.  One  pearl  shone  on  her  throat,  one  on  her  tapering 
finger.  But  here  the  beauty  of  all  the  ages  conquered,  in  the 
painter,  the  stiffness  of  the  century's  traditions  and  the  conven- 
tions of  royalty.  Her  hair  was  swept  from  her  forehead,  but  one 
lock  strayed,  and  the  faint  morning  sunlight  shone  on  its  chestnut 
lights.  In  her  fair,  pale,  pointed  face  her  red  lips  glowed  and  smiled ; 
her  eyes  gazed  out,  no  longer  proud  or  aloof,  but  questioningly  sad. 
This  man  alone  of  all  the  painters  and  lovers  who  had  watched 
her  beauty  had  realised  the  changing  passions  of  her  face  and  of  her 
destiny.  So,  gaily  tragic  and  despairingly  gay,  had  Charles  seen 
her  in  his  dreams. 

When  he  was  unwillingly  torn  away  he  recovered  enough  to 
listen  vaguely  to  Mr.  Shaft's  descriptions  of  the  treasures  of  the 
library,  and  the  value  and  inaccessibility  of  its  manuscripts. 

'  They  won't  publish.  It  would  break  an  historian's  heart  to 
know  of  all  the  manuscripts  the  Scottish  nobility  are  holding  up 
in  their  private  possession.  They're  too  proud  here.  They  say 
these  documents  are  their  own  family's  affair,  and  they  don't 
want  to  attract  historians  of  the  modern  scandal-mongering  type. 
They  may  be  right — quod  habeo  teneo,  that's  their  motto,  but  what 
treasures,  what  treasures  !  When  they  talk  about  the  Casket 
letters  I  could  weep  to  think  of  what  I  know  and  must  not  say. 
Look  at  this  now — a  diary  of  one  of  the  four  Marys,  kept  from  those 
years  1561-1571,  they'd  all  give  anything  to  know  more  about. 
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Her  child  married  into  this  family,  and  so  it's  suppressed  here. 
Just  look  at  it ! ' 

i  Charles  was  regarding  the  worn,  velvet- embroidered  cover  with 
enough  reverence  to  satisfy  even  John  Shaft.  Her  hands  perhaps 
once  held  it. 

'  It  was  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  you  met  my  sister,  wasn't  it  ?  Now 
just  listen  to  this  little  story  of  a  village  on  the  Allan  Water  which 
I  transcribed  for  my  sister.  Do  you  read  French,  Mr.  Hayter  ? 
No  ?  That's  a  pity  for  this  period.  I  don't  translate  well  myself, 
but  she  tells  :  "  We  went  in  cavalcade  to  this  little  village  then, 
and  the  Queen  was  merry  that  day.  A  native  told  us  that  there 
is  a  hill  of  the  fairies  hard  by  and  she  willed  to  go  thither."  Did 
you  speak,  Mr.  Hayter  ?  ' 

'  No,  nothing.  Only  I  know  the  hill.  They  still  call  it  the 
Fairy  Knowe.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?  Well :  "  There  we  dismounted,  and  the  Queen 
took  from  her  chatelaine  her  purse,  and  from  it  six  bawbees." 
(Copper  coins  are  called  bawbees,  Mr.  Hayter,  from  a  coin  minted 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  with  the  image  of  a  baby  on  it.)  "  '  I 
will  give  to  the  fairies  six  bawbees,'  said  she,  '  one  for  each  of  my 
lovers.'  '  Madam,'  said  I,  remembering  the  scriptures  of  Mr.  Knox, 
'  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  '  'I  know  only  of  five,'  she 
responded.  '  The  sixth  shall  be— ah,  well,  it  shall  be — for  the  last 
of  my  lovers.'  So  my  Lord  Gordon  at  her  bidding  dug  a  hole  and 
we  buried  them,  but  one,  I  think,  he  kept  himself."  Why,  Mr. 
Hayter,  is  anything  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  No,  nothing.  Only  I  happen  to  possess  a  coin  of  that  period. 
Here  it  is.'  Mr.  Shaft  was  delighted. 

'  I  must  compare  it  with  ours,'  he  declared  at  once.  '  You  take 
a  look  round  the  Queen's  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  I 
won't  be  a  minute.' 

Charles  found  his  way  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  great  tapes- 
tried room.  On  the  wall,  crimson-robed  figures  hunted  joyously 
among  red  apple-trees.  Outside  the  sun,  freed  from  the  mist, 
blazed  on  rose  and  crimson  rhododendrons.  No  weary  taint  of 
guides  or  sight-seers  was  here.  Bed,  chairs,  and  mirror  stood 
faintly  perfumed  with  lavender  and  roses,  as  if  but  a  minute  ago  its 
fair  possessors  had  rustled  in  and  out.  One  window  was  open,  and 
in  the  elms  without  a  blackbird  was  calling.  Charles  stood  hesitat- 
ing by  the  door  for  a  minute.  Then,  in  the  great  gilt  mirror  over 
the  fireplace,  he  saw  the  Queen.  She  was  robed  in  crimson,  and  on 
her  neck  was  a  ruby.  Her  face  was  raised,  smiling  and  expectant, 
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and  one  dark  strand  of  hair  waved  on  her  perfect  brow.  Her  hands 
were  raised  to  it,  her  head  bent,  her  arms  curved.  But  for  all  her 
perfect  grace  he  cared  nothing  when  he  realised  the  truth.  She 
was  looking,  not  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  but  at  him. 

How  long  they  stood  looking  he  never  knew,  but,  as  Mr.  Shaft's 
tread  aroused  him,  a  presentiment  swept  over  him  of  strange 
dignity  and  beauty.  When  he  should  see  her  again  he  did  not 
know,  but  of  this  he  was  certain.  Their  eyes  would  not  then  meet 
in  a  mirror,  but  face  to  face. 

'  It's  a  pity  there  aren't  more  like  you,'  said  John  Shaft  as  they 
parted.  '  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  all  interest  in  the  period  were 
dead.  Why,  if  you'll  believe  me,  there's  hardly  one  old-fashioned, 
or  one  modern,  life  of  Queen  Mary  which  is  really  first  rate.  People 
dissect  manuscripts  now,  they  don't  display  life  or  character.  Well, 
well,  it  will  be  done  some  day,  I  suppose,  by  one  of  her  lovers.' 

Charles  went  away  with  those  last  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 
They  were  the  germ  of  a  thought  which  became  an  obsession — an 
obsession  which  passed  into  an  overwhelming  resolution. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  said,  he  had  kept  his  real  and  his  dream 
life  securely  apart.  The  amazing  story  of  Mr.  Shaft's,  that  proud 
title  '  The  last  of  her  lovers,'  with  which  it  had  crowned  him  by 
right  divine,  and  the  new  resolution  he  had  made,  changed  all  this. 
Florrie,  indeed,  he  still  accepted  as  inevitable.  Celibacy  in  his  class 
of  life  is  practically  unknown,  and  he  looked  upon  her,  without 
disrespect,  as  his  inevitable  housekeeper  and  mother  of  his  children. 
But  his  new  plan  of  life  must  change  his  whole  position,  and  with 
this  Florrie  and  his  mother  must  be  acquainted. 

Manlike,  he  selected  for  this  that  most  unpropitious  moment, 
the  visit  of  Florrie  to  his  new  home.  Miss  Cowie  arrived  from 
Edinburgh  to  spend  the  last  week  of  July  and  the  first  of  August 
1914  with  them,  and  it  was  the  very  night  of  her  arrival  that  he 
chose  for  his  thunderbolt.  His  dreams  and  his  new  scheme  of 
life  had  bereft  him  of  any  lingering  ideas  of  tact  or  diplomacy. 

The  three  were  sitting  together  in  the  parlour  behind  the  little 
shop  when  Charles  spoke.  Anyone  looking  in  might  have  smiled, 
rather  sadly,  at  the  commonplace  picture  of  commonplace  emotions. 
The  little  room  was  like  any  other  of  its  type.  It  had  one  table, 
two  arm-chairs,  four  ordinary  chairs,  a  chest  and  piano.  It  had 
eight  mezzotints  on  the  wall,  sixteen  vases  or  flower-pots,  and  quite 
thirty-two  photographs  in  plush  frames.  Everything  was  polished 
and  scrubbed  to  the  height  of  brilliance.  The  smell  of  damp 
linoleum,  furniture-cream,  and  lamp-oil  filled  the  summer  evening. 
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The  two  women  were  like  any  other  women  in  the  same  position. 
Florrie  was  sitting,  almost  impossibly  refined,  by  the  lamp  with  a 
piece  of  embroidery.  Every  angle  of  her  large,  well-curled  head 
and  plump  person  showed  how  strange  it  seemed  to  her  that  she, 
niece  of  a  minister  and  sister-in-law  of  a  dentist,  should  be  conde- 
scending to  marry  so  far  beneath  her.  Her  patronage  of  Charles 
and  his  mother  was  wonderful  to  see,  and  was  having  its  effect  on 
Mrs.  Hayter.  She  sat  very  upright,  but  plainly  weary  with  the 
long  hours  of  special  cleaning  and  cooking  in  honour  of  her  son's 
future  wife.  Her  square,  hard  face  softened  in  its  many  lines  as 
she  looked  at  Charles,  but  her  eyes  had  a  pitying  contempt,  as  well 
as  a  great  unhappiness,  when  they  fell  on  Florrie.  She  had  lived 
and  worked,  borne  children  and  served  the  shop  with  fastidious 
decency  and  honesty  all  her  life,  and  now  she  was  to  be  supplanted 
with  her  only  remaining  son  by  one  whom  she  saw  clearly  to  be 
unworthy  of  him.  For  her  the  scene  was  a  tragedy,  but  indeed  a 
commonplace  one. 

'Mother!  Florrie!'  said  Charles,  clearing  his  throat.  'I 
want  to  speak  to  you  both  about  something  important.' 

The  two  women  looked  up.    Mrs.  Hayter  was  silent. 

'  Quite  a  start  you  gave  me,  Charles,'  said  Florrie  affectedly. 
'  You're  so  silent  I'd  forgotten  you  could  speak.  We  must  get  a 
gramophone  when  we're  married.' 

'  What  I  wanted  to  say  is  this.  I'm  thinking  of  changing  my 
work.' 

'  Oh  Charles  !  To  be  something  more  gentlemanly  !  Well, 
I  am  glad,'  cried  Florrie. 

'  Have  ye  any  offer  from  anywhere  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Hayter. 

'  No,  it's  like  this,'  said  Charles.  '  I've  saved  thirty  pounds,  and 
that  should  take  me  to  Edinburgh  University  for  a  year.  I  want 
to  do  that,  and  after  studying  there  I  mean  to  write  a  book.  I  mean 
to  write  a  history.' 

'  Charles,  you're  mad,'  said  Mrs.  Hayter.  She  spoke  quietly, 
but  with  unalterable,  tragic  conviction. 

'  Thirty  pounds  ! '  gasped  Florrie.  '  Why,  we'll  need  every 
penny  of  that  for  furniture !  And  writing  !  Where'll  you  get 
money  enough  to  live  while  you're  writing  a  book  ?  Now,  Charles, 
don't  be  such  a  silly  !  ' 

'  It'll  mean  putting  off  our  marriage.  I'll  write  here  if  my 
mother  will  keep  me.  I  don't  like  to  ask  that,  but  it  won't  take 
long,  I  promise  you,  and  it'll  mean,  I  suppose,  money  in  the  end.' 
He  spoke  uncertainly.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  horrible 
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contingency  that  Florrie  should  live  on  money  made  by  writing  of 
his  Queen. 

'  I'll  keep  you  right  enough,'  said  Mrs.  Hayter,  '  but  you've 
lost  your  reason.'  That  she  should  either  fail  him  or  condone  him 
was  not  in  her  nature. 

'  You've  no  right  to  do  it,'  said  Florrie,  with  red  spots  on  her 
cheeks.  '  I — I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it.' 

She  did  so  at  great  length,  again  and  again,  in  the  next  few  days. 
There  was  more  misery  in  the  little  house  in  the  Dalkeith  Koad  than 
Mrs.  Hayter  had  ever  known,  even  when  her  husband  lay  dying,  as 
Charles  struggled  into  life  in  the  next  room.  The  ruin  of  Charles' 
career  meant  the  loss  of  everything  to  her.  That  Florrie,  with  all 
a  parasite's  infinite  power  of  annoyance,  meant,  like  a  parasite,  to 
cling  to  her  surroundings,  made  the  position  intolerable.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  for  three  days,  and  than  a  truce  was  reached.  Charles 
agreed  to  write  to  Mr.  Shaft  for  advice  about  his  plan,  to  which 
he  thought  he  should  pay  no  heed.  Till  the  answer  came  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  to  read  and  think  of  nothing  but  his  Queen. 
He  refused  to  go  out  or  to  sit  downstairs.  He  was  foolish,  selfish, 
even  wicked,  but  he  was  possessed  of  only  one  idea  in  the  world. 

What  sort  of  life  the  two  women  passed  together,  and  what 
were  Mrs.  Hayter's  forebodings,  must  rather  be  imagined  than 
described.  Yet  it  was  of  course  impossible  that  they  should  in 
any  way  truly  realise  the  height  of  Charles'  madness.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  folly  of  his  proposal.  It  was  not  only  that  he  had 
none  of  the  vast  equipment  he  would  need  ;  he  did  not  even  know 
that  he  must  possess  it.  He  was  so  ignorant  and  uneducated  that 
he  could  not  realise  his  utter  incompetence.  Love,  and  a  year 
at  the  University,  seemed  to  him  ample  inspiration  for  his  mind  and 
pen.  When  that  is  said  the  utter  madness  of  his  purpose  is  clear 
enough.  He  was  like  the  child  whom  St.  Augustine  found  trying 
to  put  the  sea  into  his  newly-dug  hole  in  the  shore,  only  Charles  did 
not  even  know  what  the  sea  was,  or  how  even  the  tiniest  hole  should 
be  made  in  the  sand.  The  madness  of  all  the  lovers  of  the  Stuarts 
had  settled  upon  the  last  of  the  lovers  of  the  unhappy  Queen. 

Charles  saw  no  one  and  went  nowhere  until  Mr.  Shaft's  letter 
came.  His  mother  called  him  downstairs,  and  he  left  masses  of 
foolscap,  already  covered  with  his  illiterate  hand,  papers  and  books 
and  portraits,  and  descended  with  a  wild  fire  in  his  eyes.  Florrie 
was  mercifully  out,  and,  in  silence  in  the  little  room,  he  read  Mr. 
Shaft's  answer.  It  was  kindly  worded,  but  almost  fiercely  explicit, 
and  as  Charles  read,  all  the  towers  of  his  hopes  and  dreams  and 
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ambitions  came  crashing  round  him,  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
arisen  six  weeks  ago. 

'  I  think  I'll  go  out  for  a  little,  mother,'  he  said  dully. 

He  slunk  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared.  It  was  morning 
when  he  left,  and  it  was  dark  when  he  returned  again. 

Of  the  first  hours  of  that  day  Charles  could  never  bring  himself 
to  think  or  speak.  Along  the  smoky  highroads  and  grimy  lanes 
of  that  coal  country  he  marched  fiercely,  in  the  burning  heat  of  the 
August  sun.  He  never  paused  to  rest  or  eat,  and  his  hands  were  so 
tightly  clenched  in  pain  that  he  could  see  the  marks  on  the  palms 
for  weeks  afterwards.  It  was  so,  alone  and  devoid  of  hope  or  love, 
that  he  passed  through  his  Gethsemane.  However  fantastic  or 
impossible  had  been  his  quest,  his  misery  was  none  the  less  easy  to 
bear.  At  moments  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  would 
defy  his  mother  and  Mr.  Shaft  and  Florrie  alike,  and  persist,  but 
some  inner  self  knew  this  was  impossible.  He  knew  the  truth  now, 
and,  if  the  truth  made  him  free,  it  was  only  to  make  him  free  of  a 
world  with  no  happiness  or  aim  for  the  future.  And  all  the  time 
like  a  brazen  gong  five  words  burnt  themselves  on  his  brain — '  the 
last  of  her  lovers.'  That  he,  so  unworthy,  should  bear  this  title, 
and  that  his  life  should  have  come  to  this  ! 

Charles'  awakening  to  life  and  reason  again  came  as  he  walked 
down  the  long,  grey,  smoky  street  of  his  own  town.  The  unusual 
crowds  in  the  streets,  the  shouts  of  paper  boys,  the  sense  of  crisis 
in  the  atmosphere,  made  him  stop  to  see  the  posters.  Then  he 
bought  a  paper,  and  joined  a  group  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  was  dark  when  he  returned.  His  mother  and  Florrie  sat 
by  the  lamp,  facing  each  other  with  weary  hostility.  The  strain 
of  those  days  had  been  too  much  for  Florrie,  and  almost  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Hayter.  It  was  obstinacy  alone  which  kept  Florrie  to  her 
engagement  now.  But  Charles  never  noticed,  as  he  came  in,  no 
longer  fierce,  dejected,  or  heart-broken,  but  with  a  new  light  in  his 
face. 

'  It's  war,'  he  said,  flinging  down  his  paper  on  the  table. 

'  We  know,  and  what  about  your  fine  plans  now  ? '  sneered 
Florrie.  *  Who'll  want  to  read  those  wonderful  books  now  ?  ' 

'  They  won't  be  written.  There's  a  better  life  for  a  man  at 
last.  I've  promised  to  enlist  at  once,  mother,  and  I  know  you'll 
give  your  consent.' 

'  How  about  me  ?  '  asked  Florrie,  shaking  with  passion. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Charles,  with  absent-minded  cruelty.  '  It 
doesn't  matter — nothing  matters  but  this.' 
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'  What  regiment  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Hayter  laconically,  with  shaking 
fingers. 

'  Why,  the  Scots  Guards,'  said  her  son. 

There  was  a  ring  in  Charles'  voice  as  he  answered.  With  the 
words  his  dream  of  his  adored  and  exquisite  Queen  merged  once 
and  for  all  with  another  yet  more  sacred  dream.  France  and 
Scotland  were  again  to  fight  side  by  side,  for  another  forgotten  and 
beautiful  reality.  Behind  her  eyes  and  smile  he  saw  the  vision  of 
Liberty,  threatened,  imperilled,  and  betrayed,  summoning  all 
her  true  lovers  and  their  swords  to  her  side  from  all  ends  of  the 
world.  His  dreams  and  his  deeds  might  for  her  sake,  at  last,  become 
one. 


IV. 

It  is  given  to  a  few  men  to  be  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  their 
death,  and  of  these  Charles  was  one.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
in  northern  France  in  February  1915,  and  carried  back  to  one  of 
those  famous  French  chateaux  which  have  been  hastily  turned 
into  hospitals  at  the  back  of  the  firing-line.  The  only  chance  for 
his  life  was  an  operation,  and  in  one  clear  hour  of  consciousness, 
before  it  was  done,  he  had  time  to  send  a  message  to  his  mother, 
and  to  make  his  simple  peace  with  God.  When  they  wheeled  him 
into  the  operating-room  his  strength  was  nearly  gone,  but  not  his 
courage.  There,  as  he  lay  waiting,  he  saw  something  which  made 
him  catch  his  breath.  He  pulled  the  nurse's  hand. 

'  Who's  that  over  there  ? '  he  asked.     '  By  the  window  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  she  replied,  soothingly,  with  professional  readiness 
to  keep  up  his  spirits  with  trifles.  '  Only  some  old  tapestry.  This 
is  called  the  Queen's  room,  they  say,  because  Mary,  Queen  of  your 
Scotland,  slept  here  once.' 

Above  the  ghastly  tables  and  disarray  of  the  room,  Charles 
looked  fixedly  at  the  window.  All  in  white,  young,  untroubled, 
and  incomparably  lovely,  his  Queen  stood  before  him  with  a  smile. 
And  this  time  there  was  no  uncertainty  or  disappointment  for 
him.  Her  eyes  looked  straight  into  his,  and  in  them  was  all  the 
love  and  pity  of  the  world ;  her  smile  met  his,  and  her  heart  met 
his  heart. 

'  Now,'  some  one  said  in  the  background,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
chloroform  reached  him. 

So  it  was  that,  very  peacefully  and  contentedly,  the  last  of  the 
Queen's  lovers  fell  asleep. 
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IN  THE  PERSIAN  OILFIELDS. 
BY  EDMUND    CANDLER, 

THE  first  time  I  escaped  from  the  Tigris  to  the  hills  was  after  the 
fall  of  Kut,  and  I  got  away  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Bakhtiari  country. 
It  was  the  last  half  of  May.  The  heat  at  Ahwaz,  Maidan-i-Naftun, 
and  Shuster  was  intense.  But  anything  was  a  relief  after  the  gloom 
of  the  Tigris  valley.  The  Relieving  Force  had  lost  21,000  men  in 
trying  to  save  the  9000  in  Kut,  and  had  not  saved  them.  Those 
long  months  in  the  hideous  flat  where  so  many  of  one's  friends 
lay  buried  made  the  sight  of  the  hills  more  desirable.  The  Kut 
experience  sealed  any  prejudice  one  may  have  had  for  the  bare,  hot, 
uncompromising  delta.  It  was  a  country  of  one  mood.  Its  tree- 
lessness,  stonelessness,  and  monotony  were  associated  with  stagna- 
tion and  death,  and  the  impression  is  not  likely  to  fade. 

A  traveller 1  who  visited  the  oilfields  in  1909  described  Maidan- 
i-Naftun  as  one  of  the  ugliest  places  in  the  world  : 

'  The  dirty,  grey  and  yellow  hills  that  surround  it  [he  wrote] 
are  desolate  and  forbidding  to  a  degree.  Not  a  tree  or  a  bush  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  within  twenty  miles,  and  when  I  was  there 
not  a  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  the  monotony.' 

That  is  how  Maidan-i-Naftun  appeared  to  a  man  descending  from 
the  high  Persian  mountains  to  the  foot-hills.  If  he  had  been  going 
the  other  way  earlier  in  the  year  he  might  have  discovered  beauty 
in  these  ranges.  Even  in  the  last  week  of  May  there  were  flowers. 
I  remember  a  princely  spear-thistle  and  a  teazle  of  ultramarine  blue 
growing  on  the  hillside  where  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  shade.  In 
any  depression  that  offered  half  a  day's  shelter  from  the  sun  you 
might  gather  mignonette,  mullein,  larkspur,  scabious,  convolvulus, 
sage,  rocket,  borage — the  flora  of  a  home  gravel-pit ;  and  I  could 
tell  by  the  seeds  that  if  I  had  been  six  weeks  earlier  I  should  have 
seen  constellations  of  narcissus,  crocus,  and  anemone  starring  the 
grass.  Iguanas  of  all  colours  scurried  in  front  of  us,  some  of  them 
as  red-throated  as  a  pheasant.  Riding  from  Salamat  to  Ab  Gungi 
under  the  Tul-i-Khayyat  (Tailor's  Hill),  the  sweeping  downland 
appeared  as  beautiful  to  me  as  Dartmoor  to  a  convict  escaped  from 

1  Mr.  David  Fraser,  Turkey  and  Persia  in  Revolt. 
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Princetown  gaol.  There  is  a  rare  symmetry  in  these  hills.  The 
northern  face  of  Tul-i  Khayyat  falls  away  into  the  Lehbarri  plain 
in  a  series  of  platforms,  like  tiers  in  an  amphitheatre.  The  Leh- 
barri plain  through  which  the  Radha  flows  is  rolling  grass-land. 
North  of  it  the  gypsum  range,  the  Imam  Riza,  lies  east  and  west. 
Here  there  is  more  symmetry,  only  on  a  different  plan,  rounded 
crenellations  like  the  bastions  of  a  city  wall.  In  the  next  range 
the  lines  of  crests  are  horizontal,  flat,  and  table-topped.  There 
was  design  everywhere,  and  for  many  months  I  had  seen  none. 

One  drops  down  from  the  Imam  Riza  to  the  oilfields.  They 
lie  in  a  Q-shaped  cup,  and  the  tail  of  the  Q  leads  up  from  Tembi, 
where  the  power-house  is  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  Two  enormous 
columns  of  smoke  told  us  where  the  wells  lay.  It  was  escape  oil 
burning.  The  pipes,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  Bawi  and  Anafizah 
tribes  near  Ahwaz  in  the  disturbances  of  February,  were  still  under 
repair.  Meanwhile  the  oil  which  ought  to  have  been  feeding  the 
refineries  at  Abadan  had  to  be  destroyed.  Where  there  is  a  good 
flow,  as  at  Maidan-i-Naftun,  the  oil  floods  up  and  discharges  itself 
at  high  pressure  into  the  pipes,  and  is  carried  by  its  own  momen- 
tum into  the  storage  tanks.  No  pumping  is  needed.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  control  it.  To  close  a  valve  in  the  pipe  at 
the  surface  of  the  well  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  seldom  wise,  as  the 
subterranean  force  which  you  have  unloosed  is  eccentric  and  not 
easily  disciplined.  A  bltock  is  apt  to  disturb  the  strata  and  plug  up 
the  channels,  and  create  a  commotion  which  may  put  the  well  out 
of  action  for  weeks.  So  when  the  passage  to  the  refineries  is  stopped 
the  oil  and  gas  are  carried  off  into  side  pipes  and  burnt.  The  im- 
mense columns  of  smoke  and,  flame  where  the  escape  oil  was  burn- 
ing day  and  night  depressed  me  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
waste.  The  flames  leapt  up  sixty  feet  in  the  air  in  a  circumference 
of  twenty  with  a  roar  like  breakers,  and  above  them  rose  a  solid 
column  of  blue  smoke.  At  a  certain  height  it  caught  the  breeze  and 
was  deflected,  but  it  was  still  so  dense  that  riding  under  it  a  full 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  flame  one  felt  protection  from  the  sun. 
The  manager  laughed  at  my  economical  scruples.  '  If  you  were  a 
millionaire/  he  said, '  you  wouldn't  mind  if  your  butler  opened  an 
extra  bottle  of  port.  Besides,  where  could  you  store  the  oil  ?  It 
would  soon  flood  a  respectable  valley,  and  then  if  a  spark  got  to 
it.  .  .  .' 

The  oil,  it  seems,  is  inexhaustible,  and  if  you  humour  it  and 
give  it  its  head  underground  it  is  singularly  docile  when  it  reaches 
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the  upper  air.  Its  violence  is  all  subterranean,  and  the  miner's  chief 
anxiety  is  lest  it  should  spurt  up  in  sudden  gushes  and  carry  away 
rig  and  derrick.  Once  above  ground  it  finds  its  way  to  the  storage 
tanks  and  power-house.  From  the  pumping -station  at  Tembi  it 
is  lifted  over  the  two  ranges,  the  Imam  Biza  and  the  Tul-i-Khayyat ; 
and  from  the  second  ridge  it  flows  without  obstruction  to  the  refinery 
at  Abadan  on  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  142  miles  from  the  fields.  The  pass 
over  the  Tul-i-Khayyat  is  1300  feet,  and  the  pressure  on  the  pipes 
here  is  600  Ib.  to  the  square  inch.  One  is  struck  by  the  economy 
of  transport.  Oil,  unlike  other  products  of  mines,  needs  no  railway 
with  its  costly  rolling  stock,  imported  fuel,  and  gangs  of  workmen. 
It  supplies  its  own  power  like  a  rational  monster  pent  up  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  its  own  release.  Both 
in  production  and  in  transmission  you  have  the  same  economy. 
Where  a  well  is  being  bored  you  will  find  under  one  rig  a  single  white 
mechanic  and  half  a  dozen  wild-looking  Bakhtiari  assistants,  whose 
limbs  remind  one  of  figures  on  a  Greek  frieze.  The  driller  and  the 
tribesmen  communicate  in  a  jargon  which  is  neither  English  nor 
Persian,  but  understood  by  both.  It  comprises  half  a  dozen 
adjectives  very  forcible  and  explicit,  the  single  inflexion  of  some 
three  common  verbs  which  does  duty  for  all  tenses  and  moods,  and  a 
number  of  substantives  mostly  of  a  highly  technical  kind.  The 
Lur  or  Bakhtiari  in  the  Persian  oilfields  is  as  familiar  with  spudding 
shoes,  clamps,  gauges,  underreames,  and  bits  as  the  product  of  a 
Schenectady  engineering  school. 

I  was  taken  to  a  rig  where  a  Canadian  was  fishing  for  lost  gear. 
In  boring  the  shaft  the  heavy  blunt-nosed  steel  bit  which  pulverises 
the  rock  is  attached  to  the  sinker,  a  sixteen-foot  steel  rod.  This 
is  connected  with  the  wire-rope  by  jars  and  swivel,  and  suspended 
from  an  oscillating  walking  beam  which  overhangs  the  shaft.  The 
process  of  boring  is  simple  so  long  as  the  string  of  tools  hangs  together, 
but  the  wire-rope,  sockets,  jars,  sinker,  and  bit  are  put  to  an  inordinate 
strain  ;  and  if  any  of  these  give  the  shaft  is  blocked  and  work  comes 
to  a  standstill.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  when  the  casing  of 
the  shaft  gives  through  heavy  earth  or  gas  pressure,  or  the  parting 
of  the  joints.  In  any  of  these  emergencies  the  driller  has  to  lay 
aside  his  tools  and  fish.  He  may  fish  for  months  and  not  recover 
the  lost  part.  In  that  case  it  is  a  question  of  a  new  shaft  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  well — a  tragedy  of  wasted  labour,  which  is 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  mining  engineer. 

I  found  the  Canadian  solemnly  and  patiently  fishing  while 
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the  half-naked  Bakhtiaris  sat  round  him  wistfully  looking  for  a 
sign.  The  trouble  had  begun  two  months  before  with  the  breaking 
of  the  sand-pump,  the  cylindrical  vessel  which  is  lowered  after  every 
foot  or  two  of  boring  to  remove  the  pulverised  debris.  The  pump 
had  broken  off  and  carried  away  some  of  the  steel  rope  with  it.  The 
driller's  first  business  was  to  fish  for  the  gear  with  a  tenacious  barbed 
and  pronged  instrument  known  as  the  rope-spear.  This  he  attached 
to  a  sinker  and  let  fall  heavily  among  the  strands  of  the  cable. 
He  secured  his  grip,  but  the  pump  was  so  firmly  imbedded  that  it 
would  not  give.  It  was  impossible  to  shift  the  thing  without 
breaking  the  line.  Heavier  machinery  had  to  come  into  play. 
So  the  engineer  cut  the  rope  just  above  the  swivel  and  ran  in  a 
series  of  iron  fishing  poles  with  a  socket  at  the  end  to  catch  hold  of 
the  sinker  to  which  the  rope -spear  was  attached.  The  bottom  pole 
gave  with  the  socket.  Thus  the  history  of  the  House  that  Jack 
built  repeated  itself,  only  none  of  the  parts  played  their  part, 
and  every  lap  in  the  story  was  a  coup  manque.  We  have  now  in 
order  from  top  to  bottom — the  iron  fishing  pole  with  the  socket 
which  would  not  catch  the  sinker,  the  swivel  and  sinker,  the  rope- 
spear,  the  sand-pump,  all  lying  in  layers  of  obstruction  some 
thousand  feet  underground,  blocking  up  the  shaft.  It  was  enough 
to  take  the  heart  out  of  a  man,  but  the  Canadian  went  on  stolidly 
fishing,  and  the  Bakhtiaris  squatted  on  the  floor  of  the  rig  looking 
dully  expectant.  After  a  month  the  Canadian  dragged  up  the  sand- 
pump,  which  ought  by  all  rules  of  the  game  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  bag  of  tricks.  His  next  catch  was  the  swivel, 
which  had  parted  from  the  sinker.  Then  he  brought  up  the  pole 
and  socket.  There  remained  the  sinker  and  the  rope-spear. 
These,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  never  recovered.  They  were  probably 
jammed  into  the  side  of  the  shaft,  for  when  next  I  heard  of  the  well 
drilling  had  been  continued.  That  Canadian  fishing  for  his  tools 
was  the  most  monumental  instance  of  patience  and  faith  I  have 
witnessed. 

This  particular  well  may  have  been  sunk  to  3000  feet  through 
hard  rock.  Such  a  depth  is  not  abnormal ;  and  rock  is  preferred  to 
softer  strata,  for  though  the  drilling  is  slower  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
are  more  secure  and  there  is  less  danger  of  caving  in.  As  a  rule  the 
deeper  the  well  is  sunk  the  finer  the  oil.  There  are  surface  wells 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  fields,  but  the  oil  is  too  heavy  and  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  working  them.  The  oil 
rises  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  or  oozes  into  the  water  from  the 
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banks.  The  tribesmen  have  tapped  this  supply  for  centuries. 
They  never  bore.  Their  process  is  to  bank  up  the  stream,  let  the 
water  filter  through,  and  collect  the  oil  in  mussaqs.  It  is  conveyed 
on  mules  to  Shuster,  where  most  of  it  is  converted  into  bitumen, 
which  is  used  for  caulking  boats.  It  is  also  valued  as  a  cure 
for  mange,  especially  among  camels.  The  Lurs  and  Bakhtiaris 
are  only  now  beginning  to  use  it  for  cooking  and  heating.  But 
the  practice  is  purely  local.  The  Persians  still  cling  to  their  camel- 
and  cow-dung  fuel,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  make  use 
of  this  rich  substitute  at  their  doors. 

The  gorge  where  the  wells  rise  is  an  uncanny  spot.  Entering  it 
one  is  nearly  poisoned  by  the  reek  of  gas.  The  gypsum  wells  on 
the  hillside  contain  sulphur  ore.  and  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  break 
off  a  bit  of  brimstone,  put  a  match  to  it,  and  inhale  a  different  kind 
of  smell.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  to  give  one  bad  dreams,  and  one 
wonders  that  the  superstitious  Bakhtiaris  can  be  brought  to  visit 
it  at  all.  One  might  easily  be  suffocated  here  and  become  the  prey 
of  djinns,  for  Nature  does  not  lay  bare  elements,  which  are  usually 
decently  hidden,  without  mischief  or  derangement  of  some  kind. 
One's  last  vision  as  the  afrit  carried  one  away  would  be  of  wriggling 
brown  worms  and  spotted  snakes  writhing  in  an  opalescent  scum. 

Yet  there  are  flowers  and  butterflies  and  locusts  in  the  valley, 
insects  whose  bodies  have  been  dipped  in  gorgeous  dyes  of  orange, 
scarlet,  and.  green.  I  even  saw  fish  steering  placidly  between  the 
viscous  coils  of  naphtha.  Green  reeds  grew  out  of  the  dingy  sedi- 
ment on  the  banks.  The  white  hollyhocks  were  in  full  bloom. 
They  and  the  mignonette  and  mullein  and  larkspur  gave  the  lie 
to  malevolence,  unless  these  were  the  lure  of  the  djinn,  like  the 
rainbow  scum  on  the  polluted  stream. 

No  !  These  hills  are  not  ugly.  Neither  has  man  spoiled  them. 
There  are  even  pastoral  scenes  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  the 
workshops.  At  Chasm  Ali  you  will  find  the  goatherd  by  the  spring, 
under  the  plum  tree,  and  the  same  flowers — down  to  the  little 
thistle-like  centaury,  that  cover  the  Karewas  of  Kashmir.  Near 
Chasm  Ali  is  Masjid-i-Suliman,  the  most  legend -haunted  spot  in 
the  Bakhtiari  hills.  A  natural  platform  projects  squarely  from 
the  hillside  into  the  plain,  and  forms  the  plinth  of  one  of  the  great 
fire-temples  of  ancient  Elymais  ;  or  such  was  Rawlinson's  conjecture, 
though  the  cellars  and  tombs  have  not  yielded  their  mystery  yet. 
There  is  a  certain  human  poetry,  too,  in  the  remote  colony  who  are 
conspiring  with  the  oil  in  its  struggles  to  reach  the  upper  air.  That 
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Canadian  with  his  grave,  sad  smile  standing  over  the  abortive  shaft ; 
those  wistful,  half -naked  Bakhtiaris  under  the  derrick  looking  for 
a  sign  that  the  mysterious  agency  had  been  propitiated,  offered 
a  group  for  an  artist  who  understood  the  drama  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  There  was  poetry  here  which  would  have  touched 
a  deep  vein  in  MacAndrew's  soul.  There  is  nothing  to  shock  an 
sesthete  in  the  harnessing  of  Nature  in  these  uplands.  The  snaky 
black  naphtha  roads,  the  spotted  scaly  stream  in  which  the  surface 
oil  looks  like  the  slime  on  an  alligator's  back,  the  belching  fumes, 
the  power-house,  water-tanks,  gasometers,  derricks,  do  not  depress 
one  as  the  uglification  of  pastoral  Staffordshire  or  Warwick.  There 
is  no  stripping  bare  of  beauty,  or  hint  of  ravage.  Earth  here  is 
not  sensitive  to  wounds.  She  is  naked,  elemental,  fresh  from  the 
chaotic  mould,  altogether  too  big  to  feel  the  prickings  and  borings 
of  machinery. 

When  I  was  at  Maidan-i-Naftun  the  topic  of  the  hour  among 
the  Bakhtiaris  was  the  exchange  of  a  junior  Khan,  one  Salar-i- 
Masud,  prisoner  of  war,  for  the  notorious  firebrand,  Seyyid  Isa 
of  Ram  Hormuz,  the  most  incendiary  of  Jehadists.  Salar-i-Masud 
had  been  fighting  for  the  Turks  against  the  Russians  on  the  Ker- 
manshah  side,  and  when  returning  to  his  own  country  he  and  his 
Bakhtiari  following  had  been  intercepted  by  our  cavalry  on  the 
river  Diz.  There  had  been  a~  small  action  in  which  a  few  of  the 
Bakhtiaris  had  been  killed  or  drowned  and  two  hundred  captured. 
The  two  Khans  and  the  gendarmerie  were  retained  as  prisoners ; 
the  others  were  released. 

War  in  Persia  falls  into  the  province  of  the  Comic  more  often 
than  the  Heroic  muse.  The  Diz  battle  combined  the  elements  of  a 
circus,  a  melodrama,  and  a  farce.  In  addition  to  our  squadron 
at  Shush,  and  a  second  which  joined  them  from  Ahwaz,  we  had  a 
small  force  of  friendly  Arabs  who  undertook  to  cut  off  the  Bakh- 
tiaris' retreat  when  we  attacked.  Our  cavalry  derived  much  diver- 
sion from  the  antics  of  these  men.  Before  starting  they  danced 
on  the  sand-hills  to  give  themselves  heart ;  then  mounting  they 
galloped  round  in  little  circles,  calling  upon  Allah,  and  firing  off 
their  rifles  in  the  air.  At  the  first  shot  they  made  off,  but  they 
did  not  entirely  desert  the  scene  of  action,  for  after  the  scrap  we 
found  them  in  the  abandoned  Bakhtiaris'  camp  disputing  over  the 
loot.  The  Sagwands  too,  a  kindred  tribe,  came  in  with  a  delightful 
Gilbertian  touch.  They  had  joined  the  Bakhtiaris  and  helped 
them  over  the  ford,  but  seeing  their  friends  beaten  and  the  enemy 
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in  their  settlement,  turned  on  them  and  actively  assisted  us  in 
rounding  them  up.  Those  of  the  Bakhtiaris  who  had  not  crossed 
were  stripped  by  their  allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  left 
stark  without  a  shirt  to  their  backs. 

The  Bakhtiari  himself  did  not  show  any  better  mettle.  One 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  him  as  a  righting  man,  as  the  '  hardy 
Persian  mountaineer '  who  has  preserved  his  vigour  and  independ- 
ence amidst  the  general  decay.  But  he  is  no  thruster.  His  military 
virtues  have  been  much  exaggerated.  That  one  squadron  at  Shush 
with  no  support  within  seventy  miles  was  good  enough  to  deal  with 
any  local  trouble. 

The  Sagwands  must  have  done  well,  for  the  belts  of  the  prisoners 
we  took  were  bulging  with  gold.  One  of  their  Khans,  Salar-i- 
Masud,  had  2000  sovereigns  on  his  horse  and  mule.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  Bakhtiaris  are  not  very  satisfactory  allies  in  the 
field.  Salar-i-Masud  was  full  of  complaints.  A  German  officer 
had  told  him  to  go  off  and  hold  a  distant  bridge  head,  when  his 
horse  was  tired,  and  he  had  refused.  The  German  was  rude,  so  he 
decamped  with  all  his  men,  and  what  was  more,  with  the  Hunnish 
gold.  A  currency  which  was  very  common  in  Persia  at  the  time, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  was  the  English  sove- 
reign of  1872,  a  special  mintage  which  was  struck  for  the  French  to 
help  them  to  pay  off  their  indemnity  to  the  Hun.  These  coins 
were  bright  and  new,  for  they  had  lain  in  the  war-chest  at  Spandau 
for  near  on  forty-four  years.  The  war  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
Persian.  It  filled  him  with  gold  and  importance  without  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  material  for  laughter  at  the  fallacies  of  our 
Western  civilisation. 

The  Bakhtiaris  seemed  injured  and  surprised  that  we  should 
have  attacked  them.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  British,  they 
explained ;  they  had  joined  the  Turk  to  fight  their  hereditary  foe, 
the  Russian.  They  are  a  fluctuating  political  element,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  them  one  cannot  depend  on  any  central  control.  They 
are  governed  by  two  Khans,  known  as  the  II  Khani  and  the  II 
Begi,  elected  from  the  leading  families  for  a  definite  period  of 
office.  There  should  be  elements  of  strength  in  a  government  that 
combines  the  patriarchal  and  the  democratic  system,  but  the 
authority  of  the  II  Khani  and  the  II  Begi  is  limited.  Some 
of  their  following  are  pro-German  because  they  are  anti-Russian ; 
others  pro-British  because  they  are  anti-Turk.  Gold,  of  course, 
is  the  chief  incentive.  But,  whatever  the  struggle,  the  tribesmen 
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will  have  a  stake  on  either  side.  Whether  it  be  Shah  or  Con- 
stitution, British  or  German,  Bear  or  Lion,  they  stand  to  win  in 
either  case.  For,  whatever  happens,  one  party  will  come  out  on 
top  and  give  the  other  a  hand  up.  Both  will  be  the  stronger  for 
unexpended  sinews  of  war.  Naturally  enough  the  Bakhtiaris' 
vacillating  allegiance  is  secured  by  the  immediate  presentment  of 
power,  whether  in  the  shape  of  arms  or  gold.  We  asked  Salar-i- 
Masud  why  he  had  supported  the  Kaiser ;  he  explained  that  he 
had  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  with  his  eyes 
open,  just  before  the  war,  and  that  he  had  returned  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  Germans  were  the  most  warlike  nation.  In 
Berlin,  he  said,  every  other  man  ypu  met  was  a  soldier,  whereas 
in  London  you  hardly  ever  saw  a  uniform  in  the  streets.  And  he 
described  how  he  saw  two  troopers  in  bright  armour  mounted 
on  guard  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city.  It  was  true  that  they  were 
fine  figures  of  men,  and  well  mounted  ;  but  he  had  only  seen  these 
two,  and  he  noticed  they  were  always  surrounded  by  an  interested 
crowd.  His  conclusion  was  that  a  people  to  whom  soldiers  are  an 
object  of  curiosity  cannot  be  a  military  nation.  Doubtless  this 
Khan  had  material  reasons  for  his  conversion  to  German  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Bakhtiaris'  sympathies  were  undoubtedly  German,  but 
fortunately  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  ours ;  for  there  is  a 
great  argument  in  dividends,  and  the  Khans  are  shareholders 
in  two  operating  companies  controlled  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company.  Their  income  from  the  wells  alone  probably  exceeds 
all  their  combined  revenue  of  State,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing. 
It  was  with  no  pro-German  zeal  that  they  saw  the  columns  of  fire 
and  smoke  rise  up  from  the  pipes  which  ought  to  have  been  feed- 
ing the  refineries  at  Abadan.  And,  in  the  still  more  disturbed 
months,  when  the  Germans  were  sending  out  their  Mujahidin  to 
preach  the  Holy  War  from  one  end  of  Persia  to  the  other  the  Khans 
were  approached  again.  '  Why  be  content  with  shares  ? '  they  were 
asked.  '  Come  in  with  us,  and  the  whole  of  this  wealth  is  yours.' 
The  tribesmen  urged  that  the  oilfields  would  be  of  no  use  to  them 
without  the  company  and  the  engineers.  '  We  will  work  them 
for  you,'  the  tempter  suggested.  But  the  Khans  were  politely 
diffident.  One  old  diplomat  pointed  out  to  the  Huns  that  they 
had  no  ships,  and  that  without  a  fleet  the  oil  would  be  valueless,  as 
it  could  not  be  sold.  It  was  known  throughout  the  Gulf  that  we 
had  swept  the  Germans  off  the  sea.  For  the  disappearance  of  their 
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flag  was  a  phenomenon  which  even  their  political  missionaries 
could  not  explain  away. 

All  through  these  troublous  times  the  Bakhtiari  were  loyal  to 
their  contract  with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The  employees 
in  the  field  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  south.  Two  low  ranges 
of  hills  and  the  Kharran,  the  broken  ravine  country  at  their  foot, 
altogether  a  stretch  of  thirty  miles,  lay  between  them  and  the  hostile 
Bawi,  who  held  the  road  to  Ahwaz.  The  Bawi,  with  an  instinct 
common  to  the  Arab  plainsman,  were  afraid  to  enter  the  hills. 
They  were  still  more  afraid  to  engage  the  Bakhtiari.  When  the 
Bawi  proposed  a  raid  on  the  pipe  lines  in  the  Kharran,  the  Bakhtiar 
threatened  to  fall  on  them,  and  they  desisted.  One  of  the  junior 
Khans  remained  on  the  fields  throughout  all  the  trouble  with  a 
body  of  fifty  Sowars,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  tribal  guards* 
These  were  for  local  requirements,  and  could  have  been  supple- 
mented in  case  of  attack.  To  the  north  the  tribe  was  all  powerful, 
and  through  their  territory  the  company  was  in  communication 
with  Ispahan. 

In  supplies  the  little  colony  was  self-sufficing.  They  had  well- 
filled  store-houses,  which  provided  for  emergencies  of  the  kind. 
But  money 'ran  short,  and  to  keep  off  the  shadow  of  politics  and 
such  misgivings,  as  are  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  discontent, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  paid.  Arabs  and  Persians 
especially  would  have  been  deeply  suspicious  of  any  financial  hitch 
just  at  this  time.  It  was  here  that  the  Bakhtiaris  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  their  power  and  willingness  to  help.  They  undertook  to  convoy 
three  caravan  loads  of  cash,  amounting  to  some  million  Krans, 
down  from  Ispahan,  fifteen  days'  journey  over  the  hills.  Even  in 
the  most  settled  times  a  Persian  road  is  not  a  thoroughfare  one 
would  choose  for  the  convoy  of  treasure,  but  the  Bakhtiari  mule- 
teers dumped  the  boxes  down  on  the  office  steps  at  Maidan-i-Naftun 
as  casually  as  if  they  had  been  sacks  of  coal — fifteen  hundred  tomans 
in  one  box,  three  thousand  tomans  on  one  mule.  They  had  dumped 
them  down  by  the  roadside  when  they  halted  twice  a  day  for  over 
a  fortnight,  and  not  a  Kran  had  been  touched  or  a  seal  broken. 

The  Bakhtiaris,  whatever  their  political  sympathies,  helped 
us  through  the  early  spring  troubles  in  1915.  But  the  crisis  in 
the  autumn  was  much  more  serious.  The  Hun  Jehad  was  spreading 
south.  The  Shah  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Teheran.  The 
Bakhtiari  representative  at  Ispahan  had  been  won  over,  and  German 
emissaries  were  continually  with  the  Khans  in  their  summer 
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quarters  at  Chiga-kor,  pressing  them  to  come  to  a  decision.  They 
temporised  to  the  last  moment,  hesitating,  as  they  said,'  to  compro- 
mise the  neutrality  of  Persia.'  No  one  can  be  more  constitutional 
than  the  Bakhtiari  when  the  moment  serves.  '  Any  infringement  of 
our  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  British  '  was  the  argument,  '  and  we 
are  entirely  at  your  service.'  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  if  the  German  coup  d'etat  had  been  brought  off  at  Teheran  in 
November  they  would  have  come  in  against  us.  This  might  have 
meant  the  abandonment  of  the  oilfields,  as  our  troops  were  needed 
to  the  last  man  to  reinforce  Townshend  on  the  Tigris.  The  Germans 
once  in  Maidan-i-Naftun  might  have  used  it  as  a  base  for  their 
propaganda  in  the  south.  Workshops,  power-house,  engineering 
plant,  everything  was  on  the  spot.  They  might  have  made  an 
arsenal  of  it  and  established  wireless.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  stayed  there.  The  entry  of  Persia  would  have  meant 
that  the  main  struggle  in  this  theatre  of  war  must  have  shifted  east. 

It  seemed  the  result  of  masterly  diplomacy  that  with  no  visible 
emblem  of  power  the  Germans  were  able  to  persuade  the  Persian 
that  they  were  bound  to  win  the  war,  and  that  they  were  stronger 
than  the  Russians  and  the  British,  whose  legions  were  on  the  spot. 
But  the  campaign  was  made  easy  for  them  by  the  Persians'  hatred 
of  Russia,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Great  Britain ;  by  the  belief, 
amongst  the  tribesmen  at  least,  that  the  Germans,  if  not  Muhamma- 
dans,  were  the  champions  of  Islam ;  and  by  a  lavish  and  reckless 
expenditure  of  gold  on  a  scale  that  we  had  never  contemplated. 
The  Huns  played  all  these  cards.  In  two  days,  perhaps  one,  Persia 
would  have  been  engulfed,  if  the  Russian  troops  had  not  reached 
Kazvin  within  a  day  or  two's  march  of  the  capital.  Their  arrival 
just  turned  the  scale.  The  young  Shah  was  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing the  hostile  confederates  at  Ispahan  when  the  British  and 
Russian  Ambassadors  persuaded  him  to  stay  and  save  his  country. 

Thus  the  second  crisis  was  passed.  I  met  the  inscrutable 
Khans  six  months  afterwards  at  Maidan-i-Naftun,  and  we  sat  and 
chatted  amongst  the  substantial  pledges  of  our  entente.  The 
Bakhtiaris  must  be  rather  proud  of  the  oilfields.  We  had  a  view  of 
rigs  and  derricks,  belching  shafts  and  chimneys,  workshops,  power- 
house, stores,  palaces  and  club — a  bit  of  Staffordshire  translated 
into  the  most  uncompromising  wilderness,  and  it  was  all  in  a  way 
solidly  Bakhtiari,  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and  dividend-bringing — 
every  brick  and  stone  the  product  of  the  tableland,  all  power 
proceeding  from  the  wells.  The  II  Begi  filled  his  glass  and  croaked 
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about  the  political  situation  with  an  amiable  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
'  Verdun  est  pris.'  '  Les  Turcs  ont  repris  Erzeroum.'  This  was 
meant  as  friendly  badinage ;  but  all  the  while  one  could  see  that 
his  croakings  were  thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  No  doubt  the 
Persian  leaflet  in  his  pocket  contained  even  more  sensational 
news,  how  the  Muhammadans  had  taken  Cairo,  and  because  of 
this  the  Irish  had  rebelled,  turned  out  the  English  and  were  fighting 
for  a  king,  though  there  were  only  twelve  hundred  of  them  left. 
But  the  II  Begi  is  a  shrewd  and  travelled  man  and  knows  what  is 
what.  He  emptied  our  three  glasses  into  his  own  and  drank  the 
contents  with  one  gulp.  He  played  the  part  of  jovial  cynic,  saying 
that  even  God  was  tired  of  the  war.  But  the  Persians  were  having 
the  time  of  their  lives.  It  is  jolly  to  light  a  blaze  at  which  one  can 
warm  one's  hands,  and  then  discover  profit  in  the  embers  when  one 
has  stamped  them  out — the  profits  of  arson  and  salvage  at  the 
same  time. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  EVERSLEY. 

III. — THE  HARES  OF  HURSTMONCEUX. 

No  tale  of  misfortunes  to  a  family  has,  in  my  '  recollection,'  been 
more  strange  and  sad  than  that  of  the  '  Hares  of  Hurstmonceux.' 
It  has  been  partially  told  in  detached  pages  of  his  sixth  volume 
of  autobiography  by  the  late  Augustus  Hare,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  family,  but  many  important  incidents  have  been  omitted, 
and  others  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  I  was  distantly 
connected  with  the  family,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
and  as  all  the  actors  in  the  scene  have  passed  away  leaving  no 
descendants,  and  the  feelings  of  no  living  persons  can  be  hurt, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  tell  the  story  such  as  few  but  myself 
can  have  known  it. 

The  Hares  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  owners  of  a  large 
landed  estate  in  Sussex,  and  Hurstmonceux  Castle  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  mansions  in  England,  dating  from 
times  when  feudal  castles  were  being  superseded  by  the  more 
domestic  architecture  of  Tudor  times.  It  had  characteristics 
of  both.  The  last  of  the  Hares  who  resided  in  the  castle  pur- 
posely dismantled  it  and  converted  it  into  a  ruin  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  smaller  modern  residence.1  This  gentleman 
had  left  five  sons.  Two  of  them,  Julius  and  Augustus,  took  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  wiote  in  concert  a  book  entitled 
*  Guesses  at  Truth,'  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  religious 
world.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Broad  Church  Party.  One 
of  them  became  rector  of  Hurstmonceux  and  an  archdeacon. 
The  elder  brother,  Francis,  was  also  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ment and  refinement.  He  was  the  friend  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 
He  could  not  bear  the  dull  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
He  sold  the  Hurstmonceux  estate  and  lived  in  Italy.  He  married 
the  sister  of  a  wealthy  banker,  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  a  shining  light 
in  the  Low  Church  Party.  He  died  early,  leaving  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  I  was  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  with  the  two  elder  sons, 

1  The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  mansion  has  in  recent  years  been  admirably 
restored  by  its  present  owner.  Sir  Claude  Lowther. 
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Francis  and  William.  They  were  exceedingly  good-looking  young 
men.  The  eldest,  who  succeeded  to  a  large  income  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  on  leaving  the  University  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Life  Guards.  He  entered  upon  a  course  of  gambling  and 
betting  and  soon  dissipated  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  He  had  as 
a  mistress  a  French  woman  whose  husband  had  been  convicted 
of  forgery  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  This  woman  helped 
Francis  to  forge  the  names  of  some  of  his  brother  officers  in  the 
regiment  to  bills  on  which  he  borrowed  money.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  regiment  and  the  Army.  Thenceforth  he  lived  without 
any  ostensible  means.  His  next  brother,  William,  also  got  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards  on  leaving  Cambridge  and  soon  got  rid  of 
his  money.  He  married  a  respectable  woman,  much  below  him  in 
position,  and  lived  on  credit  for  some  years.  The  third  brother, 
Augustus,  was  adopted  when  a  child  by  his  clerical  uncle, 
Augustus,  the  archdeacon,  and  lived  quite  apart  from  his  parents 
and  brothers.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  man,  a 
favourite  guest  at  many  country  houses,  but  also  a  most  indus- 
trious author  and  artist.  He  wrote  many  well-known  books,  such 
as  '  Walks  in  Rome,'  '  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,'  and  his  own 
autobiography.  In  proportion  to  his  means,  which  were  small, 
he  was  the  most  generous  and  charitable  man  I  have  known. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Hare  and  her  daughter,  Anne,  who  was 
always  called  Esmeralda,  settled  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hare,  became  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  having  ample 
means,  held  a  very  good  position  in  the  best  of  Roman  society. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  winter  of  1857,  when  I  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  Rome.  Esmeralda,  as  I  shall  call  her,  was  a  most 
beautiful  young  woman,  very  clever  and  vivacious.  She  had 
recently  passed  through  a  bitter  experience  which  was  still  the 
talk  of  Roman  society.  She  had  been  engaged  to  marry  Prince 
Napoleon,  a  young  man  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  branch  of  that 
family.  His  family  disapproved  the  marriage,  although  Miss 
Hare  had  large  expectations  from  her  mother.  By  a  most  base 
intrigue  they  persuaded  the  Prince  to  break  off  the  engagement 
on  the  day  before  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  The  story  of 
the  intrigue,  which  is  too  long  to  tell  here,  forms  the  plot  of  Edmond 
About's  novel  '  Tolla.'  After  this  cruel  treatment  Esmeralda 
appears  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage.  She  became  a 
secret  member  of  the  Society  of  Nuns  of  the  Bleeding  Heart. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a  nun  in  all  but  appearance.  She  continued  to 
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live  with  her  mother  and  to  take  part  in  society.     One  met  many 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests  at  their  salon. 

Shortly  after  my  visit  to  Rome,  most  dire  misfortunes  fell 
upon  these  two  ladies.  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  the  pious  banker, 
became  bankrupt.  He  was  convicted  of  having  forged  the  sig- 
natures of  many  of  his  clients  to  bonds  and  other  securities  deposited 
in  his  bank.  I  recollect  this  riddle  being  current  about  him: 
'  In  what  did  he  resemble  the  apostle,  his  namesake  ?  .  In  all 
things  save  in  these  bonds.'  The  pious  banker  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude.  It  appears  that  Cupid  was  able  to  get  admission 
into  the  convict  jail,  for  on  being  released  Sir  John  married  en 
secondes  noces  the  daughter  of  the  chaplain  of  the  jail.  He  robbed 
his  sister  of  one  half  of  her  fortune  by  his  forgeries.  A  little  later 
the  other  half  of  her  fortune  was  lost  by  the  fraud  of  the  family 
solicitor — Mrs.  Hare  and  her  daughter  were  reduced  to  penury. 
They  were  generously  assisted  by  their  friends.  But  Mrs.  Hare 
was  completely  overcome  by  her  misfortunes.  Her  reason  gave 
way  and  she  died.  She  had  so  completely  trusted  the  family 
lawyer  that  she  could  not  tell  how  her  money  was  invested.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hare,  her  daughter,  who  was  a  very  clever  and 
energetic  young  woman,  set  herself  to  work  to  trace  what  had  been 
done  with  her  mother's  fortune.  She  asked  me  to  recommend  a 
solicitor  to  her.  I  suggested  an  eminent  man  in  the  profession. 
This  gentleman  (Mr.  B.)  looked  closely  into  the  affair,  but  could 
hold  out  no  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  fortune.  In  a  final 
interview,  when  he  announced  his  decision,  Esmeralda  new  into 
a  violent  passion,  accused  him  of  neglect  and  incompetency,  and 
demanded  the  instant  return  of  her  papers,  and,  when  he  de- 
murred to  this,  without  further  consideration  she  bolted,  saying 
she  was  determined  to  get  hold  of  them. 

On  the  following  day  she  borrowed  a  stately  carriage  from  a 
fiiend  of  high  rank,  drove  up  to  Mr.  B.'s  office  just  after  the  time 
when  she  had  ascertained  that  he  usually  left  it,  overawed  the 
office-keeper,  said  she  had  come  for  her  papers,  tripped  upstairs, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  papers  on  Mr.  B.'s  table,  made  off  with 
them.  I  should  say  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  my  story  I  cannot 
positively  vouch  for.  I  was  told  of  this  incident  by  Augustus 
Hare,  who  may  have  embellished  it. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Esmeralda  then  put  her  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  a  very  able  lawyer. 
He  justified  the  selection  and  the  lady's  confidence  in  her  case. 
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He  succeeded  in  tracing  some  of  Mrs.  Hare's  fortune.  It  was  in- 
vested in  Belgian  railways,  and  the  shares  had  been  sold  under  the 
forged  signature  of  her  mother.  A  suit  against  the  railway  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  a  large  sum.  Another  suit  was  main- 
tained with  success  against  the  trustees  of  her  mother's  marriage 
settlement.  In  all,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  about  £20,000 
was  recovered.  On  the  strength  of  this  accession  of  fortune, 
Esmeralda  hired  a  house  in  Brook  Street  and  set  up  an  establish- 
ment beyond  her  means.  Her  elder  brother,  Francis,  hearing 
of  her  good  fortune,  emerged  from  obscurity  and  made  himself 
known  to  her.  He  represented  himself  as  a  reformed  character. 
He  allowed  her  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  an  evil 
moment  she  took  him  to  live  with  her  in  Brook  Street. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  that  time  Esmeralda  suddenly  died 
with  every  appearance  of  having  been  poisoned.  On  her  death- 
bed she  told  the  nun  who  attended  her  that  she  owed  her  death  to 
her  eldest  brother.  It  turned  out,  when  her  affairs  were  looked 
into,  that  all  the  recently  recovered  money  was  gone,  and  she  had 
actually  pawned  all  her  family  possessions.  She  had  been  engaged 
in  wild  speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  She  had  also  bought 
mules  for  the  Abyssinian  war  as  a  speculation.  All  these  specula- 
tions came  to  grief.  It  was  concluded  that  her  brother  Francis  had 
led  her  into  these  wild  proceedings.  Esmeralda  also  had  been  com- 
pelled to  turn  him  out  of  her  house  in  consequence  of  his  marrying 
a  woman  out  of  the  street.  This  had  caused  her  great  pain.  At 
this  point  Augustus  turned  up,  and,  hearing  from  the  nun  the  last 
words  of  his  sister,  wrote  letters  to  many  of  his  friends  which  might 
bear  the  construction,  though  he  disclaimed  the  intention  of  doing 
so,  that  his  brother  Francis  had  poisoned  Esmeralda. 

There  was  no  ground  for  such  a  charge.  Esmeralda's  money 
was  already  lost.  There  could  be  no  object  in  bringing  about  her 
death.  Francis  had  been  turned  out  of  the  house  some  time  before 
his  sister's  death.  One  of  these  incautiously  worded  letters  got 
into  the  hands  of  Francis  Hare,  who  thereupon  brought  an  action 
of  libel  against  Augustus  for  accusing  him  of  causing  the  death  of 
Esmeralda  by  poison. 

Francis  succeeded  in  persuading  a  good  many  Catholics  of  position 
that  he  was  being  persecuted  by  his  brother  Augustus  on  account  of 
his  religion,  and  they  subscribed  money  to  promote  the  suit  and 
to  maintain  Francis.  He  was  really  intent  only  on  trying  to  ex- 
tort money  from  his  brother.  The  case  actually  came  on  for  trial 
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at  the  Guildford  Assizes  in  the  year  1862.  I  was  then  living  with 
my  father  at  Sutton  Place,  three  miles  from  Guildford.  I  attended 
the  trial.  The  Court  was  filled  with  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
the  two  opposing  brothers.  When  the  judge  heard  the  nature 
of  the  case — an  action  of  libel  by  one  brother  against  another  for 
accusing  the  former  of  having  poisoned  their  sister — he  declined 
to  allow  the  case  to  go  on.  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
case.  It  must,  he  said,  be  settled  outside  the  Court.  He  insisted 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  two  brothers  coming  to  terms.  The  counsel 
went  out  of  Court  and  came  to  a  settlement.  Augustus  was  to 
withdraw  all  imputation  against  Francis,  and  was  to  submit  to  a 
verdict  against  him  with  nominal  damages.  Augustus  always 
complained  that  he  had  been  very  cruelly  treated  in  not  being 
allowed  to  go  into  the  witness-box  to  disclaim  the  intention  to  make 
a  charge  against  his  brother  of  having  murdered  Esmeralda,  and 
to  say  that  he  had  only  repeated  what  the  nun  had  told  him.  This 
nun,  by  the  way,  had  been  spirited  away  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
so  that  she  might  not  be  present  and  give  her  evidence. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  libel  case,  the  Catholics  appear 
to  have  dropped  Francis  Hare.  All  that  he  had  left  to  him  was 
about  £100,  the  balance  of  the  fund  for  support  of  the  suit.  With 
this  money  he  left  England  with  his  wife,  and,  going  to  Italy,  found 
refuge  in  a  pension  kept  by  a  former  Italian  valet  of  his  father. 
He  planted  himself  on  this  unfortunate  man  for  about  a  year 
without  paying  for  his  keep.  He  then  died.  No  one  ever  heard 
what  became  of  his  wife. 

The  question  remains :  what  was  the  cause  of  Esmeralda's  death  ? 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  due  to  poison. 
Augustus  Hare,  in  his  Memoirs,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  poison 
came  from  a  wooden  thimble  with  a  copper  ring  in  it  which 
Esmeralda  had  swallowed  by  accident  when  a  child  many  years 
ago  ;  that  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  had  set  free  poison.  The  ex- 
planation does  not  seem  to  me  to  account  for  the  death.  It  was 
suggested  by  others  that  Esmeralda,  having  experienced  poverty 
on  one  occasion,  when  she  found  that  all  her  recovered  fortune  was 
lost  by  wild  speculations  advised  by  her  brother,  could  not  face 
poverty  again,  and  that  therefore  she  took  away  her  own  life  by 
poison.  By  her  last  words  to  the  nun,  that  she  owed  her  death  to 
her  brother  Francis,  she  meant  that  he  was  the  cause  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, which  thus  induced  her  to  make  away  with  her  life.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  assumption.  It  may  be  unjust  to  the  poor  lady  ; 
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there  is  no  certain  solution  to  the  problem.  She  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  remarkable  young  woman.  She  was  in  correspondence  with 
great  numbers  of  converts,  cardinals,  and  bishops.  She  devoted 
herself  with  immense  activity  to  good  works.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  I  may  mention  that  on  one  occasion  she  wrote  to  me  from 
Rome  to  ask  when  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  would  be  in 
England.  She  said  that  she  was  greatly  interested  in  a  community 
of  lepers  in  that  colony,  and  wanted  to  obtain  some  support  for 
them  from  the  Governor.  On  my  informing  her  later  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  in  London,  she  travelled  from  Rome  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  him,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
interesting  him  in  her  scheme,  she  returned  the  next  day.  After 
her  death  great  numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
came  to  her  house  in  London  for  a  last  look  at  her  dead  body. 

I  may  add  that  her  brother  William  survived  her  a  few  years. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  he  was  in  very  reduced  circumstances. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  precarious  charity  of  a  few  friends 
and  relatives.  Eventually  his  wife  died,  and  he  fell  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty.  He  was  found  in  a  miserable  lodging  at  Brighton, 
most  seriously  ill,  by  Miss  Marsh,  the  well-known  authoress,  and  a 
lady  in  great  repute  in  religious  circles.  She  took  charge  of  him, 
nursed  him  most  tenderly  for  some  weeks,  converted  him  to  her 
own  view  of  religious  life,  and,  after  his  death,  wrote  an  account 
of  him  entitled  '  The  Last  Hours  of  a  Soldier,'  which  had  a  very  great 
circulation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  very  little  of  the 
soldier  about  poor  William  Hare. 

The  last  survivor  of  his  branch  of  the  family  was  Augustus 
Hare,  who  lived  on  till  1903,  -the  beloved  friend  and  guest  of  an 
immense  circle.  He  was  a  great  raconteur  and  frequently  told 
parts  of  the  story  of  his  family,  but  he  was  necessarily  silent  on  some 
matters  affecting  his  brothers,  and  many  of  his  hearers  thought 
that  he  romanced.  But  the  whole  story  of  the  family,  as  I  have 
told  it,  is  even  more  strange,  and  does  not  need  exaggeration  to 
add  to  its  interest. 
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BY  LADY  CLIFFORD. 
(MES.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTUBE.) 

I. 

THE  Whiteman  savvy  plenty  book, 

He  talks  across  the  sea, 
But  the  Blackman  talks  across  the  bush, 

And  he  no  savvy  we. 
The  Whiteman  talks  on  wireless, 

Though  the  Whiteman's  mouth  be  dumb  ; 
But  the  Blackman  to  the  Blackman  speaks 

In  the  beat  of  the  native  drum. 


II. 

As  the  distant  chime  of  English  bells 

That  are  faintly  borne  on  the  breeze 
To  the  heart  of  the  listening  Englishman 

Who  returns  from  tropic  seas — 
As  the  wail  of  the  conch  and  the  tom-tom's  thud, 

To  the  men  of  the  Distant  East — 
Is  the  sound  of  the  drum  to  the  African, 

At  funeral,  fight,  and  feast. 

III. 

Past  the  soft  black  mud  where  the  crocodile 

On  the  banks  of  the  deep  lagoon 
Blinks  crusted  lids  over  evil  eyes 

In  the  glare  of  the  great  white  moon, 
Through  the  early  chill  where  the  jungle-trees 

Stand  dripping  dark  and  glum, 
Like  the  phantom  tread  of  an  army  dead 

Steals  the  muffled  pad  of  the  drum. 
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IV. 

Where  the  red  sun  peers  through  the  sandy  shroud 

Of  the  mist  of  the  Harmattan, 
Where  the  ant-heaps  rear  their  pinnacles  red 

That  pass  the  height  of  a  man — • 
Over  wide  plains  chaired  by  the  bush  fire's  breath, 

Where  the  tropic  rains  fall  plumb, 
On  the  gaping  cracks  of  the  sun-baked  earth 

Comes  the  hard  dry  tap  of  the  drum. 

V. 

Oh,  strange  is  the  mighty  orchestra, 

In  the  bush  it  does  not  fail ; 
You  may  hear  the  bass  of  the  lion's  roar 

Or  the  tree-bear's  plaintive  scale ; 
You  may  hear  the  wild  hyena's  howl 

And  the  fell  mosquitoes'  hum, 
But  above  the  scream  of  the  frightened  owl 

Comes  the  steady  beat  of  the  drum. 

VI. 

Where  the  snake  lies  low,  and  the  butterflies  blue 

Dance  in  gay  delirium, 
Where  the  hippos  doze  in  the  river  swamp, 

Comes  the  sleepy  drone  of  the  drum — • 
Oh,  strange  is  the  shape  of  the  human  jaw 

And  the  bone  of  a  dead  man's  thumb, 
And  strange  are  the  shapes  of  the  ornament 

That  cleave  to  the  sides  of  the  drum. 

VII. 

Oh,  the  dane-guns  fire  and  the  brass  bands  blink 

When  we  hear  the  big  man  come, 
But  we  tell  each  other  what  we  really  think 

In  the  beat  of  the  native  drum. 
Oh,  the  Whiteman  savvy  plenty  book, 

But  when  he  can  read  the  roll 
Of  the  drums  that  throb  through  the  far,  far  bush, 

He  will  read  the  Blackman's  soul. 
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THE  SALVING   OF  K.   13. 
BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

FOR  nearly  two  years  this  story  has  lain  hidden  among  my  papers. 
I  could  not  let  it  loose  until  the  war  had  ended,  though  it  does  not 
tell  of  any  battle  with  a  mortal  enemy.  It  relates  just  one  small 
episode  in  that  never-ending  conflict  between  British  seamen  and 
the  Sea — a  war  without  an  armistice — which  has  been  waged  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  which  is  beyond  the  peaceful  jurisdiction 
of  any  League  of  Nations.  Human  wars  come  and  go,  but  the 
Royal  Navy  is  always  on  active  service. 

I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  happened  that  I  write  of,  and  I 
took  the  details  in  all  their  intimate  simplicity  from  the  mouths 
of  the  chief  actois — from  the  salvors  who  sweated  blood  that  they 
might  be  in  tune  to  pluck  live  men  out  of  a  steel  coffin  ;  from  those 
who.  lay  below  and  who,  drugged  by  poisoned  air,  remained  through- 
out indifferent  to  the  issue,  whether  of  life  or  death.  It  was  a 
queer  paradox  of  a  fight  in  which  the  salvors,  not  those  saved,  got 
all  the  excitement  and  all  the  thrilK 

K.  13  was  a  Fleet  submarine  of  a  new  type,  more  like  a  sub- 
mersible destroyer  than  an  ordinary  under -water  boat.  Fair- 
fields  of  Govan  built  her,  and  even  now  it  were  unwise  to  be  too 
explicit  in  description.  But  some  few  details  are  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  my  story.  She  was  over  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  displaced  2000  tons  when  submerged.  Unlike  most 
submarines,  which  are  driven  on  the  surface  by  internal  combustion 
engines,  K.  13  was  a  turbine-engined  steamer  with  two  funnels 
fitted  with  water-tight  covers  for  closing  when  she  dived.  The 
ventilators  which  fed  air  to  her  boiler  room  were  also  equipped 
for  rapid  closing  down.  A  bulkhead  cut  off  the  boiler  and  engine 
rooms  from  the  central  control  room,  and  another  bulkhead  for- 
ward divided  the  control  room  from  the  foc'sle.  Thus,  like  C;esar's 
Gaul,  K.  13  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  her  armament,  which 
does  not  concern  us  here,  I  will  observe  a  discreet  silence,  though 
to  me  it  was  of  absorbing  interest.  But  I  must  say  something  of 
her  upper  works.  The  conning  tower  was  large  and  humped 
forward,  so  that  a  man  could  stand  upright  under  the  hump  yet 
needed  to  stoop  to  reach  the  hatch,  which  was  on  the  lower 
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unhumped  portion.  Above  the  conning  tower  was  a  chait-house 
and  bridge,  and,  of  course,  a  mast  stayed  in  the  usual  fashion.  For 
a  submarine,  therefore,  the  K.  13  had  a  lot  of  top  hamper,  and  a 
passage  from  the  conning-towei  hatch,  when  the  submaiine  was 
und^r  water,  towards  the  upper  air  was  thickly  studded  with  perils 
from  the  chart-house  roof  and  the  stays  of  the  bridge  and  the  mast. 
Yet  two  men  did  pass  out ;  one  was  caught  and  killed  ;  the  other's 
luck  held — he  was  not  killed. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  January  29,  1917,  K.  13  left  her  builders' 
yard  to  carry  out  diving  trials  in  the  Gareloch.  A  large  party 
was  on  board.  In  charge  of  her  was  Commander  Herbert — '  Bara- 
long '  Herbert — and  with  him  went  Commander  Goodheart,  who 
had  been  appointed  skipper  of  another  K.  of  similar  type.  Many 
of  Fairfields'  staff  were  there,  for  K.  13  had  not  yet  been  taken  over 
by  the  Admiralty.  There  were  Percy  Hillhcuse,  the  yard's  Naval 
Architect,  Bull  en,  the  draughtsman  in  charge  of  submarine  con- 
struction— a  man  who  knew  every  nut  and  bolt  that  went  to  her— 
Searle,  the  Admiralty  overseer,  and  McLean,  the  yard  manager  of 
the  K.  submarines.  It  was  no  complement  of  amateurs  which 
manned  the  K.  13  upon  her  fatal  trip.  While  steaming  down  the 
Clyde  she  grounded  slightly  at  Whiteinoh,  but  suffered  no  hurt. 
The  famous  Clyde  is  more  of  an  artificial  canal  than  a  river,  and  it 
is  easy  to  touch  ground  in  the  narrow  channel.  No  harm  was 
done,  and  K.  13  went  on  to  the  Gareloch,  and  there  passed  success- 
fully through  her  trials.  She  was  accepted  for  the  Royal  Navy  by 
the  Admiralty  officials. 

Then  it  was  that  the  unexpected  happened,  as  it  always  does 
at  sea.  Herbert  decided  to  take  one  more  dive — peihaps  just 
for  luck,  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  upon  some  nicety  of  trim.  He 
gave  the  order  to  close  down  and  dive  and  the  K.  13  dived.  Though 
the  order  had  been  given  to  close  down,  and  the  reply  received 
that  the  order  had  been  carried  out,  the  ventilators  had  been  left 
open.  Instantly  the  water  poured  into  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms,  drowning  those  within,  and  K.  13  sank  by  the  stern.  The 
water  flowing  towards  the  control-room  bulkhead  compressed  the 
air  in  the  room  and  indicated  immediately  what  had  happened  to 
the  alert  senses  of  Commander  Herbert.  '  Our  ears  began  to  sing ' 
say  those  who  were  within  the  belly  of  the  ship. 

All  this  occupied  a  space  of  time  measured  in  seconds.  In  a 
few  more  seconds  Herbert  had  all  compartments  closed  tight  and 
the  forward  tanks  blown.  The  hydroplanes,  too.  were  set  to  rise, 
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but  the  resources  of  seamanship  could  not  overcome  the  loss  of 
buoyancy.  Overweighted  by  her  flooded  boiler  and  engine  rooms 
K.  13  sank  to  the  bottom,  grounding  upright  on  the  mud  in  twelve 
fathoms  of  water.  No  blowing  of  ballast  tanks  could  bring  her 
up,  for  the  calculations  of  her  builders  showed  that  with  all  tanks 
empty  she  would  still  be  too  heavy  by  400  tons  to  float.  There 
is  very  little  reserve  of  buoyancy  about  even  the  biggest  of 
submarines. 

While  Herbert  in  K.  13  had  been  struggling  to  rise,  his  efforts 
were  detected  and  understood  by  skilled  seamen  above.  An  E. 
submarine  had  been  attending  the  trials,  and  her  officers  saw  at 
once  from  the  surging  mass  of  air -bubbles  that  Herbert  was  blowing 
his  tanks  and  was  in  grave  difficulties.  Submarines  dive  when 
trimmed  to  float  awash,  and  descend  or  ascend  by  delicate  move- 
ments of  the  horizontal  rudders  (hydroplanes).  In  this  trim 
when  diving  they  are  lighter  than  the  water  displaced,  and  do  not 
need  to  blow  tanks  in  order  to  rise.  Much  time  was  saved  by  the 
presence  of  the  E.  boat,  for  when  K.  13  did  not  rise,  and  quite 
evidently  could  not  rise,  she  dashed  off  at  once  to  gather  assistance. 
Had  Herbert  and  Goodheart  down  below  known  how  quickly  help 
was  being  summoned  above  they  might  not  have  made  that  fatal 
though  most  gallant  effort  to  pass  out  through  the  <  onning-tower 
hatch. 

It  was  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon  that  K.  13  fame  to  rest  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  Gaieloch,  and  the  shoit  winter's  day  in  the  North  was 
drawing  towards  sunset.  As  soon  as  the  commander  of  the  E. 
boat  had  marked  the  spot  where  K.  13  lay,  he  pressed  at  full  speed 
for  Greenock,  flashing  as  he  went  aerial  signals  to  the  Senior  Naval 
Office^  in  Glasgow.  A  salvage  steamer,  whicli  was  lying  at  Greenock, 
went  off  at  once  and  picked  up  two  hoppers  and  two  tup's  as  consorts. 
Telegrams  were  despatched  to  Fairfields  and  to  Glasgow,  and  the 
news  spread  quickly  thiough  those  circles  whose  business  it  is  to  be 
well  informed.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  salvage  operations.  By 
the  early  hours  of  Tuesday,  long  before  daylight,  a  fleet  of  seven 
vessels  had  collected  at  the  spot  below  which,  seventy  feet  down, 
K.  13  rested  motionless  in  the  mud.  There  was  the  Greenock 
salvage  steamer,  the  two  tugs,  the  two  hoppers,  and  two  E.  boats. 
With  them,  in  charge  of  everything  and  responsible  for  everything, 
was  the  S.N.O.,  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral)  Brian  Barttelot,. 
and  with  him  was  his  naval  assistant,  Captain  Corbett. 
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The  problem  before  the  salvors  bristled  with  novel  difficulties. 
In  peace  and  war  we  had  lost  many  submarines,  but  never  had  a 
live  man  been  taken  out  of  one  which  had  sunk.  Barttelot  was 
limited  by  what  was  mechanically  possible.  He  had  not — as  I 
confess  now  that  I  had  when  composing  The  Last  of  the 
Grenvill  s ' — the  guiding  light  of  a  precedent.  First  he  had  to 
get  into  continuous  communication  with  the  survivors  of  K.  13's 
company,  for  without  their  co-operation  he  was  helpless  to  aid  them. 
Then  he  had  to  devise  a  rapid  and  effective  means  to  supply  them 
with  air  and  food  for  a  period  which  might  stretch  into  days.  And 
lastly  he  had  to  get  them  out.  That  was  the  worst  of  his  problems 
— how  to  get  them  out.  For  remember  K.  13  was  a  great  bulky 
double-skinned  lump  of  a  vessel  of  2000  solid  tons  and  of  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  craft 
which  could  easily  be  raised. 

But  although  Barttelot's  difficulties  were  great  his  advantages 
were  greater.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  bad  weather — the 
Gareloch  is  narrow  and  well  sheltered.  He  had  within  reach  the 
incalculable  resources  of  the  biggest  shipbuilding  centre  in  the 
woild.  And  there  in  Glasgow  he  had,  too,  just  round  the  corner, 
the  builders  of  K.  13,  who  knew  the  work  of  their  own  hands  as  a 
man  knows  the  picture  which  he  has  painted  or  the  book  which 
he  has  written.  There  was  yet  another  advantage,  and  one  which 
was  not  small.  There  inside  K.  13,  if  they  could  be  got  at,  were 
four  of  Fairfields'  experts  who  would  supply  that  intimate  technical 
knowledge  of  the  craft  which  the  salvors  themselves  could  not 
possess.  Once  communication  had  been  established,  Fairfields 
in  Glasgow  and  Fairfields  in  K.  13  would  be  linked  to  the  chain  of 
salvage,  and  would  lift  success  from  the  barely  possible  up  to  the 
almost  probable. 

Meanwhile  Fairfields  in  Glasgow  were  hard  at  work.  A  special 
staff  of  draughtsmen  and  mechanics  were  put  on  to  the  construction 
of  two  flexible  tubes,  one  designed  for  the  passage  of  air  and  food, 
and  the  other  for  bringing  up  the  men  one  by  one,  if  no  other  and 
better  means  was  found  to  be  possible.  The  first  tube,  in  comparison 
with  the  second,  was  easy  of  construction.  It  was  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  fitted  with  a  screw  union  to  connect  with  the  circular 
ammunition  hoist  beside  one  of  the  deck  guns  of  K.  13.  The  other, 
built  of  steel  sections,  was  designed  to  fit  tightly  over  the  torpedo 
hatch  by  means  of  a  connecting  frame.  The  first  was  the  more 
immediately  urgent,  for  until  it  was  completed  and  fixed  in  place  the 
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survivors  in  the  sunken  submarine  must  remain  coffined.  Both 
were  put  in  hand  long  before  communication  had  been  established 
between  the  salvors  and  K.  13,  and  here  one  sees  how  completely 
the  lives  of  all  the  imprisoned  men  depended  upon  Fairnelds' 
exact  knowledge.  Both  tubes  would  have  been  useless  unless 
their  dimensions  had  been  precisely  correct.  There  was  no  need 
to  press  Fair-fields'  workmen  not  to  waste  a  moment ;  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  they  threw  into  their  pious  task  every  ounce  of  energy 
and  every  refinement  of  skill  which  they  possessed.  To  lay  hand 
to  the  work  was  an  honour  for  which  all  eagerly  competed.  Though 
both  tubes  were  completed  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  and  the 
first  proved  to  be  invaluable,  the  efficiency  of  the  second — the  man- 
saver — was  not  tested.  Other  means  were  successfully  employed 
to  get  the  men  out.  But  this  does  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  merits  of  its  design  and  of  its  rapid  accomplishment.  Battles 
may  be  won  without  calling  upon  the  reserves,  but  he  would  be  a 
very  poor  general  who  had  not  the  reserves  ready,  if  need  be,  at 
his  call. 

For  the  time  being  the  salvage  party  could  do  little  except  to 
send  divers  down  and  to  open  up  communications  with  the  men 
whom  they  had  come  to  save.  Until  the  first  tube,  which  I  have 
just  described,  was  ready  to  their  hands  they  could  take  few  active 
measures.  The  vessels  and  plant  at  Barttelot's  disposal  were 
quite  incapable  of  raising  the  great  hull  which  lay  below  them, 
and  the  famous  Ranger,  for  which  he  had  telegraphed  to  Liverpool, 
could  not  arrive  till  the  following  day.  The  Ranger,  owned  by  the 
Liverpool  Salvage  Association,  had  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Admiralty  early  in  the  war,  and  had  proved  as  powerfully  effective 
in  war  as  she  had  been  in  peace.  She  is  worthy  of  her  name,  for 
under  Captain  Young — the  most  accomplished  of  living  salvage 
officers — she  has  ranged  over  the  world,  picking  up  wrecks  a  dozen 
times  her  size  with  an  ease  which  looks  almost  miraculous.  I  have 
seen  her  at  work.  She  is  a  little  old  composite  steamer  built  of  iron 
and  teak — incredibly  old,  fifty  years  at  least ;  she  knocks  about 
among  wreckage  as  indifferent  to  hard  blows  as  was  Nansen's 
Fram ;  and  she  brings  to  her  never-ending  jobs  gear  and  brains 
which  make  their  incredible  accomplishment  seem  easy.  K.  13, 
emptied  of  men,  would  have  soon  been  lightened  and  raised  by  the 
Ranger's  tremendous  steam  pumps — she  will  lift  a  Dreadnought 
if  it  be  not  damaged  beyond  possibility  of  patching  up  by  her  divers 
— but  K.  13,  with  fifty  living  men  inside,  called  for  finesse  rather 
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than  power.     It  was  the  men,  not  the  ship,  that  Barttelot    and 
Young  were  out  to  save. 

And  while  in  the  cold  pale  light  of  that  Tuesday  morning  in 
the  North  the  salvors  sent  down  divers  to  call  in  friendly  Morse 
upon  their  comrades  below,  and  to  cheer  them  with  the  assurance 
of  rescue,  the  unexpected  happened  again,  as  it  always  does  at  sea. 
Suddenly  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  salvage  party  up  shot 
a  column  of  foam  and  bubbles,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  artificial 
whirlpool  gyrated  stern  upwards  a  human  body.  And  a  very  live 
body  it  proved  to  be  when  up-ended  and  pulled  clear  of  the  water. 
Involuntarily,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  quitting,  Com- 
mander Herbert  had  been  boosted  by  the  ill-mannered  high-pressure 
air  out  of  his  own  ship,  and  flung,  a  bedraggled,  gasping  figure,  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  almost  into  the  arms  of  his  would-be  rescuers. 
How  he  came  out  I  will  now  tell,  and  in  doing  so  will  return  to  half- 
past  three  on  the  Monday  afternoon  when  K.  13  settled  fast  down 
in  the  mud  of  the  Gareloch. 

She  lay  upon  an  even  keel  in  seventy  feet  of  water.  In  her 
flooded  after  compartment,  shut  off  from  the  control  loom  by 
a  strong  closed  bulkhead,  were  twenty-eight  dead  bodies,  including 
that  of  Engineer  Lieutenant  Lane.  The  engine-room  and  boiler- 
room  staffs — twenty-three  men  of  the  Navy  and  five  of  Fairfields 
—  had  all  been  instantly  drowned  when  the  submarine  dived  with 
her  ventilators  open.  The  fore  bulkhead  had  also  been  closed,  and 
in  the  control  room  were  gathered  the  fifty-one  survivors  of  the 
disaster.  The  air  pressure  in  the  compartment,  raised  by  the  inflow 
of  water  to  about  two  atmospheres,  dulled  the  sense  of  all  and 
induced  an  apathy  which  increased  into  hopeless  fatalism  as  the 
slow  hours  passed.  Among  the  men  there  was  little  talking.  One 
heard  at  first  an  almost  careless  comment,  '  Rotten  way  to  die. 
We  would  sooner  go  under  fighting  Germans.'  That  was  all  ;  no 
complaints  and  no  trace  of  panic.  No  one  expected  to  be  saved,  and 
no  one  cared  very  much.  With  Herbert  and  Goodheart,  his  guest, 
if  was,  of  course,  different.  Upon  them  and  on  Fairfields'  officials 
rested  a  responsibility  which  kept  nerves  tightly  braced. 

At  fiist  there  appeared  to  be  little  danger  that  the  survivors 
would  lack  for  air.  The  high-pressure  bottles  were  far  from  empty, 
and  the  bodies  and  minds  of  those  within  K.  13  were  suffering 
from  too  much  air,  not  from  too  little.  Food  they  could  do  without 
for  a  long  while,  for  no  one  wanted  to  eat,  and  even  after  supplies 
came  from  above  few  ate.  The  men  were  not  hungry,  but  thirst 
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devoured  them,  a  thirst  little  appeased  by  copious  draughts  oi 
water.  The  real  dangers  lay  unseen  below  and  around.  Behind 
the  after  bulkhead  stood  a  wall  of  water  at  a  pressure  of  31  Ib.  to 
the  square  inch,  against  which  the  strength  of  the  steel,  supported  by 
the  air  pressure  in  the  control  room,  was  a  sufficient  barrier.  But 
though  the  bulkhead  might  have  been  in  little  danger  of  collapse, 
it  could  not  prevent  water  from  leaking  through.  Those  leaks  were 
the  deadly  peril.  If  the  oozing  salt  water  had  reached  the  fully 
charged  electric  batteries  of  the  vessel  poisonous  chlorine  gas 
would  have  been  given  off  and  the  control  room  turned  into 
a  mortuary.  The  batteries  never  were  reached,  but  the  risk, 
even  the  probability  that  they  would  be,  was  always  present  to 
the  sub-conscious  minds  of  officers  and  men.  Perhaps  it  was 
this,  as  much  as  the  air  pressure,  which  caused  that  disbelief 
in  rescue  which  remained  with  them  up  to  the  moment  of  actual 
safety. 

But  though  the  salt  water  did  not  turn  the  batteries  into  min- 
isters of  death,  it  did  its  best  to  suffocate  the  unhappy  men  who 
crowded  K.  13's  control  room.  It  reached  and  short-circuited 
the  switch,  causing  some  of  the  cables  to  fuse.  Fumes  of  stinking 
smoke  from  the  burning  insulation  befouled  the  air,  and  the  fire 
was  put  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  switch  could  not  be 
touched  and  the  current  cut  off,  so  no  method  of  extinction  re- 
mained except  to  beat  out  the  fire  with  lumps  of  wood  wrapped  in 
cloth.  It  was  got  under  in  this  fashion,  but  the  stink  that  it 
left  behind  remained  immovable. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  morning  that  Goodheart  obtained  per- 
mission from  Herbert  to  go  out  through  the  conning -tower  hatch 
and  to  carry  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  world  outside.  No  one 
in  the  sunken  vessel  knew  anything  of  the  work  of  salvage  which 
had  begun  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  K.  13's  fatal  last  dive.  To 
the  officers  and  men  of  K.  13  it  seemed  that  they  were  isolated 
and  already  dead  to  the  human  family.  The  risks  of  the  issue 
from  the  conning  tower  were  beyond  experience,  but  the  attempt 
at  ary  rate  was  accepted  by  the  gallant  Goodheart  as  a  sacred 
duty.  If  he  could  get  out  alive,  then  the  survivors  of  K.  13  would 
no  longer  be  dead  to  the  world  and  might  conceivably  be  saved. 
If  he  were  killed,  well,  he  would  be  killed  in  the  way  of  business. 
While  it  was  Herbert's  plain  duty  to  stick  to  his  ship,  it  was  equally 
Goodheait's  duty  to  clear  out  and  to  be  jolly  quick  about  it.  So 
he  argued,  and  Herbert,  a  man  of  the  same  fine  quality,  accepted 
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his  arguments  as  palpably  sound.    Nothing  remained  except  to 
devise  means  and  methods  of  exit. 

It  was  decided  to  go  foith  by  way  of  the  conning-tower  hatch 
and  to  use  high -pressure  air  from  the  bottles  to  speed  the  passage. 
I  have  explained  how  one  pait  of  the  conning  tower  was  humped. 
The  general  idea  was  for  Goodheart  and  Herbert  to  climb  up  into 
the  conning  tower  and  to  take  station  together  under  this  hump, 
where  they  had  head  room  to  stand  upright.  They  would  then 
close  the  lower  hatch  which  gave  upon  the  control  room  and  have 
nothing  between  them  and  the  upper  outside  water  except  a  bolted 
sheet  of  steel.  The  density  of  the  air  cooped  up  with  them  would 
be  roughly  two  atmospheres  (28  Ib.  to  the  square  inch)  and  the 
water  pressure  outside  about  31  inches.  If,  then,  the  sea-cocks 
were  opened  the  water  would  flow  in  not  too  furiously  and  would 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  but  would  be  prevented  by  the 
imprisoned  air  from  rising  very  high  in  the  hump.  There  the 
men  could  stand  in  extreme  discomfort,  no  doubt,  and  under  severe 
pressure,  but,  nevertheless,  alive  and  active.  Then  those  inside 
would  turn  on  high-pressure  air  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  expel 
the  water  and  to  give  Goodheart  a  handsome  lift  from  behind  when 
he  sought  to  be  gone  through  the  upper  hatch.  Herbert  went 
with  Goodheart  to  help  him  and  to  wish  him  God-speed  in  his 
passing,  but  with  no  intention  of  following  in  his  path.  His  place 
was  with  his  men.  It  was  a  path  both  tortuous  and  full  of  un- 
known dangers.  Above  the  conning  tower  was  a  chart-house,  of 
which  the  roof  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  a  vertical  ascent. 
There  was  a  large  manhole  in  this  roof,  but,  unluckily  for  Good- 
heart's  bold  scheme,  it  was  not  cut  directly  above  the  hatch.  This 
inclination  of  the  passage  out  caused  Goodheart's  death. 

The  two  officers  made  their  way  to  the  conning  tower,  secured 
the  lower  hatch,  then  through  the  opened  sea-cocks  in  rushed 
the  water,  but  standing  in  security  under  the  hump  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  men  remained  uncovered.  A  moment  later,  accord- 
ing to  plan,  the  high-pressure  air  from  below  was  driven  in  and 
the  bolts  of  the  upper  hatch  withdrawn.  '  Good-bye,  sir,'  said 
Goodheart ;  '  I'll  try  now,'  and  stooping  under  the  open  hatch  he 
was  carried  forth.  Those  were  his  last  words,  for,  missing  the 
aperture  above,  he  was  caught  under  the  roof  of  the  chart-house 
and  drowned.  There  died  a  most  gallant  young  officer,  to  whose 
memory,  months  afterwards,  a  posthumous  award  was  made  of  the 
Albert  Medal  in  gold.  The  powerful  air,  forced  in  by  the  pressure 
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from  tlie  bottles,  continued  to  surge  into  the  conning  tower,  driv- 
ing the  water  before  it  and  teaiing  the  helpless  Herbert  fiom  his 
retreat  under  the  hump.  He  was  whirled  out  in  the  centre  of  a 
column  of  air  and  water,  canied  safely  through  the  manhole  in 
the  roof  of  the  chart-house  and  clear  of  the  mast  stays,  and  delivered 
at  the  surface  like  a  scrap  of  wreckage.  He  went  up  with  both 
hands  before  his  face,  and  declares,  according  to  my  authorities, 
that  he  breathed  all  through  his  ascent.  He  was  picked  up  im- 
mediately and  insisted  upon  giving  all  possible  information  and 
guidance  to  the  salvois  before  accepting  any  of  their  kind  offices 
for  himself. 

We  have  reached  noon  on  Tuesday  and  the  survivors  of  K.  13 
have  been  entombed  for  more  than  twenty  hours.  No  word  had 
yet  come  to  them  from  outside  of  the  efforts  which  were  actively 
in  piogiess  for  their  icscue.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  remain 
much  longer  in  ignorance.  Even  while  Herbert  and  Goodheart 
were  making  that  effoit  at  communication,  which  had  been  so 
giievously  costly,  the  leaden  soles  of  a  diver  were  planted  on  the 
submarine's  deck.  At  first  attempts  were  made  to  flash  signals 
through  the  periscope,  but  the  surer  and  simpler  method  of  tapping 
Morse  dots  and  dashes  on  the  steel  plating  was  quickly  substituted. 
Between  the  inner  and  outer  skins  of  K.  13  were  interposed  five 
feet  of  water,  admitted  through  flap  valves  in  order  to  distribute  the 
pressure  when  she  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Linked  to- 
gether by  stays  and  trusses,  these  two  skins  formed  an  encircling 
gilder  of  immense  strength.  Water  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  sound,  and  the  Morse  taps  of  the  divers  without  could  have  been 
readily  heard  and  interpreted  by  those  within  had  their  senses 
not  been  dulled  by  the  thick  bad  atmosphere.  Conduction  was 
indeed  so  good  that  the  replies  of  K.  13,  struck  on  the  frames  of 
the  ship,  were  picked  up  and  read  without  difficulty  by  the  salvors 
on  the  surface  of  the  loch.  It  happened,  therefore,  that  though 
outside  talked  to  ins'de  and  replies  were  received,  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  get  inside,  to  grasp  and  to  cany  out  precisely 
what  outside  wanted  done.  And  it  was  found  to  be  particularly 
difficult  to  secure  the  exact  and  essential  co-operation  of  those 
within  K.  13  when  that  flexible  tube  arrived  which  had  been  de- 
signed by  Fairfields  to  be  screwed  into  an  ammunition  hoist  upon 
the  deck. 

This  was  in  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday  morning,  and  by 
that  time  the  unhappy  men  imprisoned  within  the  submarine 
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were  approaching  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Though  no 
chlorine  gas  actually  had  been  given  off  by  the  electric  batteries, 
the  air  in  the  control  room  was  so  foul  as  to  be  almost  unbreathable. 
Fresh  air  from  the  bottles,  without  means  to  expel  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  the  ship,  would  only  have  increased  a  density  which 
was  already  unbearable.  Many  in  drugged  sleep  forgot  their 
troubles,  and  even  those  few  upon  whose  alertness  hung  the  lives 
of  all,  had  become  drowsy  and  sluggish.  Vitality  was  ebbing  ; 
the  love  of  life,  and  with  it  the  expectation  of  rescue,  had  passed 
from  all.  The  company  of  K.  13  may  be  divided  during  this 
period  of  imprisonment  into  sleepers  and  somnambulists,  and  it 
was  only  because  trained  minds  retained  some  small  part  of  their 
habitual  control  over  exhausted  bodies  that  the  somnambulists 
were  able  to  understand  and  to  co-operate  sufficiently  with  the 
salvors  to  bring  this  story  to  its  happy  conclusion. 

The  long  flexible  tube,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  to 
open  up  a  clear  passage  between  K.  13  and  the  upper  air,  arrived 
at  4  A.M.  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  it  was  not  until  four  hours 
later  that  it  was  in  place  and  in  effective  operation.  To  the  eager 
salvors  the  delays  were  exasperating ;  there  were  many  more 
delays,  even  more  exasperating,  to  be  suffered,  before  their  job 
was  finished.  They  had  to  explain  to  the  enfeebled  folk  within 
precisely  where  the  tube  was  to  be  fixed  up  and  how  they  were 
themselves  to  complete  the  open  passage.  The  tube  was  designed 
to  screw,  by  means  of  an  adaptor,  into  an  ammunition  hoist,  and, 
when  this  was  done,  it  needed  but  the  removal  of  the  retaining 
plate  inside  to  put  the  device  to  immediate  use.  When  the  salvors 
had  done  their  part  it  was  for  the  prisoners  to  do  the  rest — to 
remove  the  inner  plate  as  quickly  as  they  pleased.  But  when 
it  came  to  explaining  this  not  very  complicated  operation  by  tapping 
out  messages  in  Morse  on  the  deck  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
K.  13's  survivors  to  take  it  in.  By  patient  repetition  that  was  done 
at  last,  and  then  the  divers  busied  themselves  with  fixing  up  the 
tube.  They  had  to  measure  the  screw  threads,  so  that  the  adaptor 
might  be  made  to  fit  accurately  and  to  prepare  a  packing  of  tow 
soaked  in  tallow  to  exclude  the  water.  A  salvage  steamer  is  a 
travelling  workshop  and  divers  are  skilled  mechanics,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  job,  though  it  might  consume  time,  presented  no 
difficulties.  By  eight  o  clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning  the 
tube  had  been  screwed  firmly  into  place,  the  inner  plate  of  the 
hoist  had  been  removed,  and  the  men,  who  had  for  forty  and  a 
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half  hours  lain  buried  in  a  steel  coffin,  were  at  length  enabled 
draw  into  their  impoverished  lungs  air  which  was  free  from  pollutions. 
It  was  scarcely  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  for  it  came  out  of  an  E.  boat's 
bottles,  but  though  tinned  it  was  a  draught  of  infinite  refreshment. 
The  pumps  of  K.  13  were  at  once  set  working  and  the  two  days' 
accumulations  of  foul  smells  and  gases  were  thankfully  expelled. 
A  pip6  run  down  the  now  open  tube  brought  blasts  of  high  pressure 
air  which  were  allowed  to  expand  and  to  blow  away  all  festering 
impurities  ;  this  pipe  also  brought  replenishment  to  K.  13's  bottles. 
With  the  power  of  her  charged  batteries  and  her  refilled  air -bottles, 
she  was  now  ready  to  play  her  part  in  the  work  of  salvage. 

The  salvors  had  got  through  in  time  to  save,  but  the  margin 
was  small.  At  6  A  M.,  two  hours  before  the  tube  was  opened  into 
the  sunken  submarine,  the  water  leaking  through  the  after  bulk- 
head had  short-circuited  the  lighting  cables,  and  K.  13  was  in  utter 
darkness.  To  the  men  imprisoned  it  must  have  seemed  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tomb.  Even  the  strongest  among  them  could  not 
have  borne  up  very  much  longer.  They  were  so  little  capable 
of  excitement  that  not  a  man  cheered  when  the  air-tube  was  opened. 

For  the  salvors  the  worst  had  passed,  but  for  the  prisoners  the 
worst  had  yet  to  come.  Fourteen  more  hours  of  suffering  had 
to  be  endured  before  the  rescue  was  completed,  and  they  were 
hours  more  full  of  perils  than  those  which  had  passed.  The  devils 
of  the  Sea  were  not  willing  to  yield  their  prey  to  the  efforts  of  Man. 
One  of  these  perils  was  the  old  haunting  threat  of  chlorine  gas 
intensified.  Of  the  others  I  will  tell  in  their  place.  When  the 
control  room  was  opened  up  to  the  outer  air  by  the  tube  which 
had  been  fitted  the  pressure  within  fell  to  the  normal.  It  had  been 
raised  when  the  submarine  sank  by  the  intrusion  of  hundreds  of 
tons  of  water  into  the  enclosed  space  of  the  hull.  But  the  pressure 
in  the  flooded  compartments  and  upon  the  bulkhead,  which  alone 
stood  between  the  survivors  and  death  by  drowning,  remained 
at  31  Ib.  to  the  square  inch.  The  leaks  in  this  bulkhead  at 
once  increased  and  the  water  gushed  through  in  greater  volume. 
It  looked  as  if  the  means  which  had  saved  the  men  from  a  slow 
death  from  suffocation  would  hand  them  over  to  a  quick  death 
from  poison  gas.  If  the  salt  water  had  reached  the  powerful 
batteries  it  must  have  been  decomposed  into  its  constituents  and 
given  off  gas  in  deadly  volumes.  The  expedient  was  adopted  of 
pumping  the  in-coming  water  into  the  bilge,  but  this  could  not 
continue  indefinitely.  Time  was  now  an  even  more  urgent  factor 
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in  the  rescue  than  it  had  been  during  the  previous  two  days.  This 
was  fully  understood  by  the  salvors,  who  furiously  yet  with  orderly 
precision  redoubled  their  efforts.  It  was  decided  not  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  the  men  one  by  one  through  Fairfi elds'  bkr  steel  tube 
which  had  been  made  to  fit  over  the  torpedo  hatch.  The  method 
was  too  uncertain  and,  even  if  feasible,  too  slow.  Instead  of 
risking  all  upon  this  doubtful  means  of  egress,  Barttelot  determined 
to  throw  all  the  energies  of  his  plant  and  staff  into  raising  the 
bows  of  K.  13  above  the  water  and  cutting  a  hole  through  her 
double  skin.  The  Ranger  was  on  the  way  and  would  soon  arrive  ; 
what  he  could  not  do  without  her  would  become  comparatively 
easy  with  her  powerful  assistance. 

In  the  afternoon  she  came,  and  Barttelot,  though  he  remained 
responsible,  gladly  handed  over  the  entire  direction  of  the  critical 
operations  to  Captain  Young.  They  could  not  have  passed  into 
better  hands.  No  experience  in  salvage  in  any  part  of  the  world 
counts  beside  that  of  Young  and  his  Ranger.  Sunset  was  approach- 
ing, and  night  would  soon  overshadow  the  Gareloch.  But  this 
mattered  little.  The  Ranger,  accustomed  to  work  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  and  day,  was  equipped  with  arc  lights  which  could  shatter 
any  darkness.  It  was  easy  now  to  communicate  with  K.  13  through 
the  tube  and  to  make  clear  how  she  was  to  help  herself.  She  was 
over  three  hundred  feet  long — 340  feet,  to  be  precise — and  did 
not  need  to  be  tilted  very  steeply  to  bring  her  nose  and  upper  bow 
plates  clear  of  the  surface.  But  to  be  got  up  into  a  working  position 
she  must  be  lightened  forward.  This  was  done  by  blowing  all  the 
forward  oil  tanks.  The  heavily  loaded  stern  held  tight  in  the 
Gareloch  mud.  but  the  bows  were  free  and,  as  the  tanks  were  blown, 
they  lifted  rapidly.  They  heaved  up  through  ten  degrees,  and  the 
salvors  who  were  watching  for  the  movement  instantly  whipped 
steel  hawsers  under  the  forepart  of  the  submarine  and  secured 
the  ends  to  bollards  on  tugs  alongside.  K.  13  was  up,  but  would 
she  remain  up  ?  It  seemed  most  unlikely,  and  remained  most 
unlikely  until  the  end. 

The  hawsers — six-inch — weie  too  light  for  the  job,  but  none 
stronger  were  at  hand.  No  sooner  weie  the  bows  of  K.  13  up  and 
secured  than  her  stern  began  to  slip  backwards  into  the  mud. 
Before  she  bi  ought  up  against  hard  ground  she  had  gone  back 
thhty  feet.  More  hawsers  were  whipped  under  her  and  held, 
but  there  was  no  security  that  they  would  continue  to  hold.  There 
was  no  security  for  anything.  It  was  a  fight  for  life  against  the 
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ruthless  chances  and  devilries  of  the  sea.  The  supreme  risk  had 
to  be  taken  of  cutting  a  big  hole  through  the  outer  and  inner  skins. 
If  when  it  was  cut  the  hawsers  parted,  or  K.  13  by  burying  her 
stern  still  more  deeply  escaped  from  their  embrace,  all  would  be 
over.  The  men  remaining  in  the  vessel,  forty-nine  of  them,  would 
follow  into  the  Shades  their  dead  messmates  whose  bodies  lay  in 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms.  But  whatever  the  risk  the  hole 
had  to  be  cut,  and  that  quickly. 

Inside  the  submarine,  hope,  which  may  have  flickered  a  little 
when  the  air-tube  was  first  opened,  had  given  place  to  the  old  dull 
apathy.  Food  and  drink  had  been  passed  down  the  tube,  but 
appetite  for  them  had  vanished.  They  struggled  mechanically, 
as  trained  British  seamen  always  will  so  long  as  life  is  in  them  ; 
they  struggled  mechanically  like  automata  against  the  in-coming 
water.  It  was  difficult  to  move  about  upon  the  most  urgent  duties. 
The  wet  and  slippery  floor  of  the  control  room  lay  now  on  a  long 
upward  slant  upon  which  the  half-dazed  seamen  stumbled  and 
fell.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage  ;  no  one  grumbled  or  lamented  ; 
but  frail  human  bodies  have  then  limits  of  endurance,  and  those 
limits  had  been  reached. 

Yet  the  men  worked  on  and  did  their  utmost  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  those  who  led  them.  The  place  where  the  hole  was 
about  to  be  cut  lay  far  towards  the  bows,  and  to  reach  it  from 
within  the  fore  bulkhead  must  be  opened.  But  when  it  was  sought 
to  unclose  the  bulkhead  which  divided  the  control  room  from  the 
foc'sle,  it  was  found  that  the  door  had  jammed  and  would  not  slide 
back.  For  hours  this  miserable  shut  door  stood  between  t«hese  men 
and  freedom.  Somehow  at  last  it  was  got  open,  but  no  one  has 
clearly  told  me  how.  It  was  not  until  the  survivors  of  K.  13  had 
for  a  long  time  been  above  water  that  they  became  voluble — and 
untrustworthy.  At  the  moment  of  rescue,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
they  remembered  as  little  as  one  on  awakening  in  the  morning 
remembers  the  details  of  a  dream.  Yet  they  remembered  that 
door,  how  it  stood  there  obdurate  for  hours  and  at  last  jielded. 
Though  how  it  had  stuck  or  why  it  yielded  they  could  not  say. 

Meanwhile  the  hole  in  the  bows  was  being  cut,  and  the  cutting 
of  this  hole  supplies  me  with  one  pleasing  bit  of  comedy  with 
which  to  round  off  this  rather  grim  story.  An  acetylene  plant 
makes  butter  of  steel  plates,  and  it  was  very  rapid  work  to  draw  the 
spouting  white  flame,  fed  from  the  Ranger  s  plant,  round  a  rough 
circle  marked  out  on  K.  13's  bows.  The  outer  skin  was  quickly 
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cut  through.  Within  lay  water  filling  up  the  space  honey-combed 
with  ci'oss  ties  between  the  inner  and  outer  skins.  Before  the 
inner  hole  could  be  cut,  this  water  must  be  pumped  out.  The 
place  selected  for  the  hole  could  not  be  reached  by  the  steam 
salvage  pumps,  so  the  men  woiking  upon  the  submarine's  hull 
were  compelled  to  fit  gear  for  pumping  the  water  out  by  hand. 
They  knew  that  it  was  no  more  than  five  feet  deep,  so  they  bent 
their  backs  to  it  cheerfully.  But  they  were  less  cheerful  when 
they  found  that  their  effoits  produced  no  appreciable  result. 
1  There  must  be  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  water  between  these  skins,'  said 
they,  and  bent  to  the  task  once  more.  Shift  followed  shift,  and 
the  pumping  went  on.  It  was  a  tiresome,  back-wearying  business, 
but  precious  lives  were  at  stake,  and  they  would  get  that  water 
down  and  the  inner  hole  cut  if  they  died  of  disgust  in  the  doing 
of  it.  But  the  water  showed  no  sign  of  going  down.  How  long 
this  pumping  went  on  I  cannot  say  with  precision.  Admittedly 
it  was  hours,  probably  as  many  hours  as  it  took  to  prise  open  that 
obtrusive  bulkhead  door,  for  some  of  the  survivors  of  K.  13  had 
got  through  their  job  and  arrived  under  the  pumpers'  feet  while 
they  were  still  pumping.  It  then  occurred  to  the  slaves  of  the 
hand -pump  to  seek  after  enlightenment  from  those  whom  they  were 
pumping  to  save.  '  How  long  is  it  going  to  take,'  asked  they, 
'  to  get  rid  of  this  damned  water  between  the  skins  ?  '  They 
were  asked  by  one  of  Fairfields'  experts  how  long  they  had  been 
pumping.  The  reply  was  '  Hours.'  '  Have  you  closed  the  flap 
valves  ?  '  drily  asked  the  man  of  Fairfields.  They  hadn't ;  the 
water  was  coming  in  just  as  fast  as  they  pumped  it  out ;  they  had 
been  trying  with  hand-gear  to  pump  out  the  ocean  ! 

After  this  little  discovery  progress  became  rapid.  The  valves, 
which  admitted  water  between  the  skins,  were  closed  and  it  did 
not  take  long  then  to  get  through.  A  hole  was  cut  by  acetylene 
flame  in  the  inner  skin  and  the  way  out  was  opened  at  last.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  31,  fifty-four  and  a 
half  hours  after  K.  13  had  sunk,  that  her  forty-nine  survivors 
emerged  into  the  blazing  arc  lights  which  shone  from  the  Ranger's 
masts.  They  could  not  speak  ;  many  of  them  could  scarcely  walk. 
One  by  one  they  were  helped  by  kindly  hands  along  a  gangway 
to  a  tug  and  thence  to  the  shore.  They  stumbled  ashore,  un- 
conscious of  the  cheers  which  greeted  them,  gazing  without  recogni- 
tion upon  the  friends  who  welcomed  them.  And  so  to  Shandon, 
where  they  were  put  straight  into  hot  baths  and  lifted  thence  into 
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bed.  For  they  were  dumb  and  perished  with  cold.  It  is  always 
cold  in  a  deep -diving  submarine  even  in  high  summer ;  in  the 
bowels  of  K.  13,  lying  seventy  feet  deep  in  the  Northern  mid- 
winter, the  cold,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  had  been 
paralysing.  Forty  hours  of  bad  and  poisonous  air,  fifty-four  hours 
of  bitter  cold,  had  brought  the  bright  flame  of  these  men's  life 
down  to  a  poor  flicker.  But  recovery  was  rapid,  and  not  one  of 
the  survivors  disappointed  by  dying  those  who  had  saved  him/ 

Twenty  hours  after  the  last  man  had  been  plucked  out  of 
K.  13  the  hawsers  which  held  her  up  parted,  and  she  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Gareloch. 

The  world  did  not  ring  with  news  of  the  story  which  I  have 
told,  for  the  Censor  forbade.  But  His  Majesty,  who  was  a  sailor 
before  he  was  a  King  and  remains  first  and  always  a  sailor,  sent 
to  Barttelot  a  telegram  of  which  the  purport,  rendered  in  the 
language  of  the  naval  signal  book,  ran  '  Manoeuvre  Well 
Executed.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OLD  THINGS. 

THE  Gatehouse,  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  upland,  was  very 
solitary.  Cut  off  from  the  vale  by  an  ascent  which  the  coachmen 
of  the  great  deemed  too  rough  for  their  horses,  it  was  isolated  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  Beaudelays  Park  and  by  the  Great  Chase, 
which  flung  its  barren  moors  over  many  miles  of  table-land.  In 
the  course  of  the  famous  suit  John  Audley  had  added  to  the  solitude 
of  the  house  by  a  smiling  aloofness  which  gave  no  quarter  to  those 
who  agreed  with  his  rival.  The  result  was  that  when  Mary  came 
to  live  there,  few  young  people  would  have  found  the  Gatehouse 
a  lively  abode. 

But  to  Mary  during  the  quiet  weeks  that  followed  her  arrival 
it  seemed  a  paradise.  She  spent  long  hours  in  the  open  air,  now 
seated  on  a  fallen  trunk  in  some  glade  of  the  park,  now  watching 
the  squirrels  in  the  clear  gloom  of  the  beech-wood,  or  again,  lying 
at  length  on  the  carpet  of  thyme  and  heather  that  clothed  the  moor. 
She  learned  to  know  by  heart  every  path  through  the  park,  ex- 
cept that  which  led  to  the  Great  House  ;  she  discovered  where  the 
foxgloves  clustered,  where  the  meadow-sweet  fringed  the  runlet, 
where  the  rare  bog-bean  warned  the  traveller  to  look  to  his  footing. 
Even  the  Great  Chase  she  came  to  know,  and  almost  daily  she  walked 
to  a  point  beyond  the  park  whence  she  could  see  the  distant  smoke 
of  a  mining  village.  That  was  the  one  sign  of  life  on  the  Chase ; 
elsewhere  it  stretched  vast  and  unpeopled,  sombre  under  a  livid  sky, 
smiling  in  sunshine,  here  purple  with  ling,  there  scarred  by  fire — • 
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always  wide  under  a  wide  heaven,  raised  high  above  the  common 
world.  Now  and  again  she  met  a  shepherd  or  saw  a  gig,  lessened 
by  distance,  making  its  slow  way  along  a  moorland  track.  But  for 
days  together  she  might  wander  there  without  seeing  a  human 
being. 

The  wide  horizon  became  as  dear  to  her  as  the  greenwood.  Pent 
as  she  had  been  in  cities,  straitened  in  mean  rooms  where  sight 
and  smell  had  alike  been  outraged,  she  revelled  in  this  sweet  and 
open  life.  The  hum  of  bees,  the  scent  of  pines,  the  flight  of  the 
ousel  down  the  water,  the  whistle  of  the  curlew,  all  were  to  her 
pleasures  as  vivid  as  they  were  new. 

Meantime  Basset  made  no  attempt  to  share  her  excursions.  He 
was  righting  a  battle  with  himself,  and  he  knew  better  than  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  aid  the  enemy.  And  for  her  part  she  did  not  miss 
him.  She  did  not  dislike  him,  but  the  interest  he  excited  in  her 
was  feeble.  The  thought  of  comparing  him  with  Lord  Audley, 
with  the  man  to  whose  intervention  she  owed  this  home,  this  peace, 
this  content,  never  occurred  to  her.  Of  Audley  she  did  think  as 
much  perhaps  as  was  prudent,  sometimes  with  pensive  gratitude, 
more  rarely  with  a  smile  and  a  blush  at  her  folly  in  dwelling  on  him. 
For  always  she  thought  of  him  as  one,  high  and  remote,  whom  it 
was  not  probable  that  she  would  ever  see  again,  one  whose  course 
through  life  lay  far  from  hers. 

Presently,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  Basset  began  to  grow  upon  her. 
He  was  there.  He  was  part  of  her  life.  Morning  and  evening 
she  had  to  do  with  him.  Often  she  read  or  sewed  in  the  same 
room  wdth  him,  and  in  many  small  ways  he  added  to  her  comfort. 
Sometimes  he  suggested  things  which  would  please  her  uncle ; 
sometimes  he  warned  her  of  things  which  she  would  do  well  to  avoid. 
Once  or  twice  he  diverted  to  himself  a  spirt  of  John  Audley's  un- 
certain temper ;  and  though  Mary  did  not  always  detect  the 
manoeuvre,  though  she  was  far  from  suspecting  the  extent -of  his 
vigilance  or  the  care  which  he  cast  about  her,  it  would  have  been 
odd  if  she  had  not  come  to  think  more  kindly  of  him,  and  to  see 
merits  in  him  which  had  escaped  her  at  first. 

Meanwhile  he  thought  of  her  with  mingled  feelings ;  at  first 
with  doubt — it  was  never  out  of  his  mind  that  she  had  made  much 
of  Lord  Audley  and  little  of  him  ;  then  with  admiration  which  he 
withstood  more  feebly  as  time  went  on,  and  the  cloven  hoof  failed 
to  appear  ;  later,  with  tenderness,  which,  hating  the  scheme  John 
Audiev  had  formed,  he  masked  even  from  himself,  and  which  he 
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was  sure  that  he  would  never  have  the  courage  to  express  in 
her  presence. 

For  Basset  was  conscious  that,  aspire  as  he  might,  he  was  not 
a  hero.  The  clash  of  life,  the  shock  of  battle,  had  no  attraction  for 
him.  The  library  at  the  Gatehouse  was,  he  owned  it  frankly,  his  true 
sphere.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  experiences.  She  had 
sailed  through  unknown  seas,  she  had  led  a  life  strange  to  him. 
She  had  seen  much,  done  much,  suffered  much,  had  held  her  own 
among  strangers.  Before  her  calmness  and  self-possession  he 
humbled  himself.  He  veiled  his  head. 

He  did  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  accompany  her  abroad,  but 
at  home  he  had  no  choice  save  to  see  much  of  her.  There  was  only 
one  living  room  for  all,  and  she  glided  with  surprising  ease  into 
the  current  of  the  men's  occupations.  At  first  she  was  astray  on 
the  sea  of  books.  Her  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
chart  or  compass,  and  it  fell  to  Basset  to  point  the  way,  to  choose 
her  reading,  to  set  in  a  proper  light  John  Audley's  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  past,  to  teach  her  the  elements  of  heraldry  and  gene- 
alogy. She  proved,  however,  an  apt  scholar,  and  very  soon  she 
dropped  into  the  position  of  her  uncle's  secretary.  Sometimes 
she  copied  his  notes,  at  other  times  he  set  her  on  the  track  of  a 
fact,  a  relationship,  a  quotation,  and  she  would  spend  hours  in  a 
corner,  embedded  in  huge  tomes  of  the  county  histories.  Dugdale, 
Leland,  Hall,  even  Polydore  Vergil,  became  her  friends.  She  pored 
over  the  '  Paston  Letters,'  probed  the  false  pedigrees  of  Banks,  and 
could  soon  work  out  for  herself  the  famous  discovery  respecting 
the  last  Lovel. 

For  a  young  girl  it  was  an  odd  pursuit.  But  the  past  was  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  it  went  with  the  fortunes  of  a  race 
whose  importance  lay  in  days  long  gone.  Then  all  was  new  to 
her,  enthusiasm  is  easily  caught,  and  Mary,  eager  to  please  her  uncle, 
was  glad  to  be  of  use.  She  found  the  work  restful  after  the  suspense 
of  the  past  year.  It  sufficed  for  the  present,  and  she  asked  no 
more. 

She  never  forgot  the  lamplit  evenings  of  that  summer ;  the 
spacious  room,  the  fluttering  of  the  moths  that  entered  by  the  open 
windows,  the  flop  of  the  old  dog  as  it  sought  a  cooler  spot,  the 
whisper  of  leaves  turned  ceaselessly  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fact  or  a 
fancy.  In  the  retrospect  all  became  less  a  picture  than  a  frame 
containing  a  past  world,  a  fifteenth- century  world  of  colour  and 
movement,  of  rooms  stifled  in  hangings  and  tapestries,  of  lines  of 
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spear-points  and  rows  of  knights  in  surcoats,  of  tolling  bells  and 
praying  monks,  of  travellers  kneeling  before  wayside  shrines,  of 
strange  changes  of  fortune.  For  says  the  chronicler  : 

'  I  saw  one  of  them,  who  was  Duke  of  Exeter  (but  he  concealed 
his  name)  following  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  train  barefoot  and 
bare-legged,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door — this  person  was 
the  next  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  had  married  King  Edward's 
sister.' 

And  of  dark  sayings  : 

'  Thys  sayde  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  had  herde  a  fantastyk 
prophecy  that  he  sholde  dy  under  a  Castelle,  wherefore  he,  as  meche 
as  in  him  was,  he  lete  the  King  that  he  sholde  not  come  in  the  Castelle 
of  Wynsore,  dredynge  the  sayde  prophecy ;  but  at  Seint  Albonys 
there  was  an  hostelry  havyng  the  sygne  of  a  Castelle,  and  before 
that  hostelry  he  was  slayne/ 

'  His  badge  was  a  Portcullis,'  her  uncle  said,  when  she  read  this 
to  him,  '  so  it  was  natural  that  he  should  fall  before  a  castle.  He 
used  the  Beanstalk,  too,  and  if  his  name  had  been  John,  a  pretty 
thing  might  have  been  raised  upon  it.  But  you're  divagating, 
my  dear,'  he  continued,  smiling — and  seldom  had  Mary  seen  him 
in  a  better  humour — '  you're  divagating,  whereas  I — I  believe 
that  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  Feathers.' 

'  The  Prince  of  Wales's  ?     No  !  ' 

'  I  believe  so.  Of  course  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story 
which  traces  them  to  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  killed  at 
Crecy.  His  crest  was  two  vulture  wings.' 

'  But  what  of  Arderne,  who  was  the  Prince's  surgeon  ?  '  Basset 
objected.  '  He  says  clearly  that  the  Prince  gained  it  from  the 
King  of  Bohemia.' 

'  Not  at  all !  '  John  Audley  replied  arrogantly — -at  this  moment 
he  was  an  antiquary  and  nothing  more.  '  Where  is  the  Arderne 
extract  ?  Listen.  "  Edward,  son  of  Edward  the  King,  used  to 
wear  such  a  feather,  and  gained  that  feather  from  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  Crecy,  and  so  assumed  to  himself  that 
feather  which  is  called  an  ostrich  feather  which  the  first-named 
most  illustrious  King  used  to  wear  on  his  crest."  Now  who  was 
the  first-named  most  illustrious  King,  who  before  that  used  to 
wear  it  ?  ' 

'  The  King  of  Bohemia.' 

'  Rubbish  !    Arderne  means  his  own  King,  "  Edward  the  King." 
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He  means  that  the  Black  Prince,  after  winning  his  spurs  by  his 
victory  over  the  Bohemian,  took  his  father's  insignia.  He  had 
only  been  knighted  six  weeks  and  waited  to  wear  his  father's 
crest  until  he  had  earned  it.' 

'  By  Jove,  sir  ! '  Basset  exclaimed,  '  I  believe  you  are  right ! ' 

'  Of  course  I  am  !  The  evidence  is  all  that  way.  The  Black 
Prince's  brothers  wore  it ;  surely  not  because  their  brother  had  done 
something,  but  because  it  was  their  father's  crest,  probably  derived 
from  their  mother,  Philippa  of  Hainault  ?  If  you  will  look  in  the 
inventory  of  jewels  made  on  the  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth  you 
will  see  this  item,  "  A  collar  of  the  livery  of  the  Queen,  on  whom 
God  have  mercy,  with  an  ostrich.  " 

'  But  that,'  Basset  interposed,  '  was  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia — • 
she  died  seven  years  before.  There  you  get  Bohemia  again  ! ' 

'Compare  this  other  entry,'  replied  the  antiquary,  unmoved: 
'  "  A  collar  of  the  livery  of  Queen  Anne,  of  branches  of  rosemary." 
Now  either  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia  had  two  liveries — 'Which  is  un- 
likely— or  the  inventory  made  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  quotes  ver- 
batim from  lists  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Anne ;  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  last  deceased  Queen,  on  whom  God  have  mercy, 
would  be  Philippa  of  Hainault ;  and  we  have  here  a  clear  statement 
that  her  livery  was  an  ostrich,  of  which  ostrich  her  husband  wore  a 
feather  on  his  crest.' 

Basset  clapped  his  hands.  Mary  beat  applause  on  the  table. 
'  Hurrah  ! '  she  cried.  '  Audley  for  ever  !  ' 

'  Miss  Audley,'  Basset  said,  '  Toft  shall  bring  in  hot  water, 
and  we  will  have  punch  !  ' 

'  Miss  Audley  ! '  her  uncle  exclaimed,  with  a  wrinkling  nose 
'  Why  don't  you  call  her  Mary  ?  And  why  don't  you  call  him  Peter 
child  ?  ' 

Mary  curtseyed.  '  Why  not,  my  lord  ?  '  she  said.  '  Peter  it 
shall  be — Peter  who  keeps  the  keys  that  you  discover  ! ' 

And  Peter  laughed.  But  he  saw  that  she  used  his  name  with- 
out a  blush  or  a  tremor,  whereas  he  knew  that  if  he  could  force  his 
lips  to  frame  her  name,  the  word  would  betray  him.  For  by  this 
time,  from  his  seat  at  his  remote  table,  and  from  the  ambush  of  his 
book,  he  had  watched  her  too  often  for  his  peace,  and  too  closely 
not  to  know  that  she  was  indifferent  to  him.  He  knew  that  at  the 
best  she  felt  a  liking  for  him,  the  growth  of  habit,  and  tinged, 
he  feared,  with  contempt. 

He  was  so  far  right  that  there  were  three  persons  in  the  house 
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who  had  a  larger  share  of  the  girl's  thoughts  than  he  had.  The 
first  was  John  Audley.  He  puzzled  her.  There  were  times  when 
she  could  not  doubt  his  affection,  times  when  he  seemed  all  that 
she  could  desire,  kind,  good-humoured,  frank,  engaged  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  in  innocent  pursuits,  and  without  one  thought 
beyond  them.  But  touch  a  certain  spot,  approach  with  steps  ever 
so  delicate  a  certain  subject — Lord  Audley  and  his  title — and  his 
manner  changed,  the  very  man  changed,  he  became  secretive,  sus- 
picious, menacing.  Nor,  however  quickly  she  might  withdraw 
from  the  danger-line,  could  the  harm  be  undone  at  once.  He  wtfuld 
remain  for  hours  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  would  eye  her  covertly 
and  with  suspicion,  would  sit  silent  through  meals,  and  at  times 
mutter  to  himself.  More  rarely  he  would  turn  on  her  with  a  face 
which  rage  made  inhuman,  a  face  that  she  did  not  know,  and  with 
a  shaking  hand  he  would  bid  her  go — go,  and  leave  the  room ! 

The  first  time  that  this  happened  she  feared  that  he  might  follow 
up  his  words  by  sending  her  away.  But  nothing  ensued,  then 
or  later.  For  a  while  after  each  outburst  he  would  appear  ill 
at  ease.  He  would  avoid  her  eyes,  and  look  away  from  her  in 
a  manner  almost  as  unpleasant  as  his  violence ;  later,  in  a  shame- 
faced way,  he  would  tell  her  that  she  must  not  excite  him,  she  must 
not  excite  him,  it  was  bad  for  him.  And  the  man-servant  meeting 
her  in  the  hall,  would  take  the  liberty  of  giving  her  the  same  advice. 

Toft,  indeed,  was  the  second  who  puzzled  her.  He  was  civil, 
with  the  civility  of  the  trained  servant,  but  always  there  was  in 
his  manner  a  reserve.  And  she  fancied  that  he  watched  her. 
If  she  left  the  house  and  glanced  back  she  was  certain  to  see  his 
face  at  a  window,  or  his  figure  in  a  doorway.  Within  doors  it 
was  the  same.  He  slept  out,  living  with  his  wife  in  the  kitchen 
wing,  which  had  a  separate  entrance  from  the  courtyard.  But  he 
was  everywhere  at  all  hours.  Even  his  master  appeared  uneasy 
in  his  presence,  and  either  broke  off  what  he  was  saying  when  the 
man  entered,  or  continued  the  talk  on  another  note.  More  rarely 
he  turned  on  Toft  and  without  rhyme  or  reason  would  ask  him 
harshly  what  he  wanted. 

The  third  person  to  share  Mary's  thoughts,  but  after  a  more 
pleasant  fashion,  was  Toft's  daughter,  Etruria.  '  I  hope  you  will 
like  her,  my  dear,'  John  Audley  had  said.  '  She  will  give  you 
such  attendance  as  you  require,  and  will  share  the  south  wing  with 
you  at  night.  The  two  bedrooms  there  are  on  a  separate  staircase. 
1  sleep  above  the  library  in  this  wing,  and  Peter  in  the  tower  room 
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• — we  have  our  own  staircase.     I  have  brought  her  into  the  house 
because  I  thought  that  you  might  not  like  to  sleep  alone  in  that  wing.' 

Mary  had  thanked  him,  and  had  said  how  much  she  liked  the 
girl.  And  she  had  liked  her,  but  for  a  time  she  had  not  understood 
her.  Etruria  was  all  that  was  good  and  almost  all  that  was  beautiful. 
She  was  simple,  kindly,  helpful,  having  the  wide  low  brow,  the  placid 
eyes,  and  perfect  complexion  of  a  Quaker  girl — and  to  add  to  these 
attractions  she  was  finely  shaped,  though  rather  plump  than  slender  ; 
and  she  was  incredibly  neat.  Nor  could  any  Quaker  girl  have 
been  more  gentle  or  more  demure. 

But  she  might  have  had  no  tongue,  she  was  so  loth  to  use  it ; 
and  a  hundred  times  Mary  wondered  what  was  behind  that  reticence. 
Sometimes  she  thought  that  the  girl  was  merely  stupid.  Sometimes 
she  yoked  her  with  her  father  in  the  suspicions  she  entertained 
of  him.  More  often,  moved  by  the  girl's  meek  eyes,  she  felt  only 
a  vague  irritation.  She  was  herself  calm  by  nature,  and  reserved  by 
training,  the  last  to  gossip  with  a  servant,  even  with  one  whose  re- 
finement appeared  innate.  But  Etruria's  dumbness  was  beyond  her. 

One  day  in  a  research  which  she  was  making  she  fancied  that 
she  had  hit  on  a  discovery.  It  happened  that  Etruria  came  into 
the  room  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart  Mary 
told  her  of  it.  '  Etruria,'  she  said,  '  I've  made  a  discovery  all 
by  myself.' 

'  Yes,  miss.' 

'  Something  that  no  one  has  known  for  hundreds  of  years ! 
Think  of  that ! ' 

'  Indeed,  miss.' 

Provoked  by  her  stupidity,  Mary  took  a  new  line.  '  Etrirtia,' 
she  asked,  '  are  you  happy  ?  ' 

The  girl  did  not  answer. 

'  Don't  you  hear  me  ?      I  asked  if  you  were  happy.' 

'  I  am  content,  miss.' 

'  I  did  not  ask  that.    Are  you  happy  ?  ' 

And  then,  moved  on  her  side,  perhaps,  by  an  impulse  towards 
confidence,  Etruria  yielded.  '  I  don't  think  that  we  can  any  of  us 
be  happy,  miss,'  she  said,  '  with  so  much  sorrow  about  us.' 

'  You  strange  girl !  '  Mary  cried,  taken  aback.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ' 

But  Etruria  was  silent. 

'  Come,'  Mary  said.     '  You  must  tell  me  what  you  mean.' 

'  Well,  miss,'  the  girl  answered  reluctantly,  '  I'm  sad  and  loth 
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to  think  of  all  the  suffering  in  the  world.     It's  natural  that  you 
should  not  think  of  it,  but  I'm  of  the  people,  and  I'm  sad  for  them.' 
Balaam  when  the  ass  spoke  was  scarcely  more  surprised  than 
Mary.     '  Why  ?  '  she  asked. 

The  girl  pointed  to  the  open  window.  '  We've  all  we  could 
ask,  miss — light  and  air  and  birds'  songs  and  sunshine.  We've  all 
we  need,  and  more.  But  I  come  of  those  who  have  neither  light 
nor  air,  nor  songs  nor  sunshine,  who've  no  milk  for  children  nor  food 
for  mothers !  Who,  if  they've  work,  work  every  hour  of  the  day 
in  dust  and  noise  and  heat.  Who  are  half  clemmed  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  see  no  close  to  it,  no  hope,  no  finish  but  the 
pauper's  deals  !  It's  for  them  I'm  sad,  miss.' 
'  Etruria  ! ' 

'  They've  no  teachers  and  no  time  to  care,'  Etruria  continued 
in  desperate  earnest  now  that  the  floodgates  were  raised.  '  They're 
just  tools  to  make  money,  and,  like  the  tools,  they  wear  out  and  are 
cast  aside  !  For  there  are  always  more  to  do  their  work,  to  begin 
where  they  began,  and  to  be  worn  out  as  they  were  worn  out ! ' 
'  Don't !  '  Mary  cried. 

Etruria  was  silent,  but  two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 
And  Mary  marvelled.  So  this  mild,  patient  girl,  going  about  her 
daily  tasks,  could  think,  could  feel,  could  speak,  and  upon  a  plane 
so  high  that  the  listener  was  sensible  of  humiliation  as  well  as  sur- 
prise !  For  a  moment  this  was  the  only  effect  made  upon  her. 
Then  reflection  did  its  part — and  memory.  She  recalled  that 
glimpse  of  the  under- world  which  she  had  had  on  her  journey 
from  London.  She  remembered  the  noisome  alleys,  the  cinder 
wastes,  the  men  toiling  half-naked  at  the  furnaces,  the  pinched 
faces  of  the  women ;  and  she  remembered  also  the  account 
which  Lord  Audley  had  given  her  of  the  fierce  contest  between 
town  and  country,  plough  and  forge,  land-lord  and  cotton-lord, 
which  had  struck  her  so  much  at  the  time. 

In  the  charms  of  her  new  life,  in  her  new  interests,  these  things 
had  faded  from  her  mind.  They  recurred  now,  and  she  did  not 
again  ask  Etruria  what  she  meant.  '  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

'  It  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been,'  Etruria  answered.  '  Three 
years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work.  There 
are  thousands,  scores  of  thousands,  still ;  and  thousands  have 
no  food  but  what's  given  them.  And  charity  is  bitter  to  many,' 
she  added,  '  and  the  poorhouse  is  bitter  to  all.' 
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'  But  what  has  caused  things  to  be  so  bad  ?  ' 

'  Some  say  one  thing  and  some  another.  But  most  that  machines 
lower  wages,  miss,  and  the  bread-tax  raises  .food.' 

'  Ah !  '  Mary  said.  And  she  looked  more  closely  at  the  girl 
who  knew  so  much  that  was  at  odds  with  her  station. 

'  Others,'  Etruria  continued,  a  faint  colour  in  her  cheeks,  '  think 
that  it  is  selfishness,  that  everyone  is  for  himself  and  no  one  for 
one  another,  and ' 

'  Yes  ?  '  Mary  said,  seeing  that  she  hesitated. 

'  And  that  if  everyone  thought  of  his  neighbour  instead  of 
thinking  of  himself,  it  would  not  be  machines  nor  corn-taxes  nor 
poorhouses  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
children's  mouths  or  the  work  out  of  men's  hands  ! ' 

Mary  had  an  inspiration.  '  Etruria,'  she  cried,  '  someone  has 
been  teaching  you  this.' 

The  girl  blushed.  '  Well,  miss,'  she  said  simply,  '  it  was  at 
church  I  learned  most  of  it.' 

'  At  church  ?  What  church  ?  Not  Riddsley  ? '  For  it  was~to 
Riddsley,  to  a  service  as  dull  as  it  was  long,  that  they  proceeded 
on  Sundays  in  a  chaise  as  slow  as  the  reader. 

'  No,  miss,  not  Riddsley,'  Etruria  answered.  '  It's  at  Brown 
Heath  on  the  Chase.  But  it's  not  a  real  church,  miss.  It's  a  room.' 

'  Oh  ! '  Mary  replied.     '  A  meeting-house  ! ' 

For  some  reason  Etruria's  eyes  gleamed.  '  No,  miss,'  she  said. 
'  It's  the  curate  at  Riddsley  has  a  service  in  a  room  at  Brown 
Heath  on  Thursdays.' 

'  And  you  go  ? ' 

1  When  I  can,  miss.' 

The  idea  of  attending  church  on  a  week-day  was  strange  to 
Mary ;  as  strange  as  to  that  generation  was  the  zeal  that  passed 
beyond  the  common  channel  to  refresh  those  whom  migrations  of 
population  or  changes  in  industry  had  left  high  and  dry.  The 
Tractarian  movement  was  giving  vigour  not  only  to  those  who 
supported  it,  but  to  those  who  withstood  it. 

'  And  you've  a  sermon  ?  '  Mary  said.  '  What  was  the  text  last 
Thursday,  Etruria  ?  ' 

The  girl  hesitated,  considered,  then  looked  with  appeal  at  her 
mistress.     She  clasped  her  hands.     '  "  Two  are  better  than  one," 
she  replied,  '  "  because  they  have  good  reward  for  their  labour.    For 
if  they  fall,  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow,  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone 
when  he  falleth,  for  he  hath  not  another  to  lift  him  up." 
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'  Gracious,  Etruria  !  '  Mary  cried.     '  Is  that  in  the  Bible  ?  ' 

Etruria  nodded. 

'  And  what  did  your  preacher  say  about  it  ?  ' 

'  That  the  employer  and  the  workman  were  fellows,  and  if  they 
worked  together  and  each  thought  for  the  other  they  would  have 
a  good  reward  for  their  labour  ;  that  if  one  fell,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  other  to  help  him  up.  And  again,  that  the  land  and  the  mill 
were  fellows — the  town  and  the  country — -and  if  they  worked  to- 
gether in  love  they  would  have  a  good  return,  and  if  trouble  came 
to  one  the  other  should  bear  with  him.  But  all  the  same,'  Etruria 
added  timidly,  '  that  the  bread  taxes  were  wrong.' 

'  Etruria,'  Mary  said.  '  To-morrow  is  Thursday.  I  shall  go 
with  you  to  Brown  Heath.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  THINGS. 

MAKY  AUDLEY,  crossing  the  rnoor  to  a  week-day  service,  was  but 
one  of  many  who  in  the  'forties  were  venturing  on  new  courses. 
In  religion  there  were  those  who  fancied  that  by  a  return  to  primi- 
tive forms  they  might  recapture  the  primitive  fervour ;  or  those 
again  who,  like  the  cura-te  whom  Mary  was  going  to  hear,  were  bent 
on  pursuing  the  beaten  path  into  new  places.  Some  thought  that 
they  had  found  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  day  in  education, 
and  put  their  faith  in  workmen's  institutes  and  night  schools. 
Others  were  satisfied  with  philanthropy,  and  proclaimed  that  in- 
fants of  seven  ought  not  to  toil  for  their  living,  that  coal-pits  were 
not  fit  places  for  women,  and  that  what  paid  was  not  the  only  stan- 
dard of  life.  A  few  dreamt  of  a  new  England  in  which  gentle  and 
simple  were  to  mix  on  new-old  terms ;  and  a  multitude,  shrewd 
and  hard-headed,  believed  in  the  Corn  Law  League,  whose  speakers 
travelled  from  Manchester  to  carry  the  claims  of  cheap  bread  to 
butter  crosses  and  market  towns,  and  there  bearded  the  very  land- 
lord's agent. 

The  truth  was  that  the  country  was  lying  sick  with  new  evils, 
and  had  perforce  to  find  a  cure,  whether  that  cure  lay  in  faith,  or 
in  the  primer,  or  in  the  Golden  Rule,  or  in  Adam  Smith.  For 
two  generations  men  had  been  quitting  the  field  for  the  mill,  the  farm 
for  the  coal-pit.  They  had  followed  their  work  into  towns  built 
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haphazard,  that  grew  presently  into  cities.  There,  short  of  light, 
of  air,  of  water,  lacking  decency,  lacking  even  votes — for  the  Re- 
form Bill,  that  was  to  give  everything  to  everybody,  had  stopped 
at  the  masters — lacking  everything  but  wages,  they  swarmed  in 
numbers  stupendous  and  alarming  to  the  mind  of  that  day. 

And  then  the  wages  failed.    Machines  pushed  out  hands,  though 

Tools  were  made,  and  born  were  hands, 
Every  farmer  understands. 

Machines  lowered  wages,  machines  glutted  the  markets.  Men  could 
get  no  work,  masters  could  sell  no  goods.  On  the  top  of  this  came 
bad  seasons  and  dear  bread.  Presently  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  living  on  public  charity,  long  lists  of  masters  were  in  the  Gazette. 
In  the  gloomy  cities  of  the  North,  masses  of  men  heaved  and  moaned 
as  the  sea  wrhen  the  south-west  wind  falls  upon  it. 

All  but  the  most  thoughtless  saw  danger  as  well  as  unhappiness 
in  this,  and  called  on  their  gods.  The  Chartists  proclaimed  that 
safety  lay  in  votes.  The  landed  interest  thought  that  a  little 
more  protection  might  mend  matters.  The  Golden  Rulers  were 
for  shorter  hours.  But  the  men  who  were  the  loudest  and  the 
most  confident  cried  that  cheap  bread  would  mend  all.  The  poor, 
they  said,  would  have  to  eat  and  to  spend.  They  would  buy  goods, 
the  glut  would  cease.  The  wheels  would  turn  again,  there  would 
be  work  and  wages.  The  Golden  Age  would  return.  So  preached 
the  Manchester  men. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctors  wrangled,  and  the  patient  grew 
a  little,  not  much,  better.  And  Mary  Audley  and  Etruria  walked 
across  the  moorland  in  the  evening  sunshine,  with  a  light  breeze 
stirring  the  bracken,  and  waves  of  shadow  moving  athwart  the 
stretches  of  purple  ling.  They  seemed  very  far,  very  remote 
from  the  struggle  for  life  and  work  and  bread  that  was  passing 
in  the  world  below. 

Presently  they  dropped  into  a  fern-clad  dingle  and  saw  below 
them,  beside  the  rivulet  that  made  music  in  its  bottom,  a  house 
or  two.  Descending  farther,  they  came  on  more  houses,  crawling 
up  the  hill  slopes,  and  on  a  few  potato  patches  and  ash-heaps.  As 
the  sides  of  the  valley  rose  higher  and  closed  in  above  the  walkers 
cottages  fell  into  lines  on  either  side  of  the  brook,  and  began  to 
show  one  behind  the  other  in  rough  terraces,  with  middens  that 
slid  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level.  The  valley  bent  to  the 
left,  and  quickly  tall  chimneys  became  visible,  springing  from  a 
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huddle  of  mean  roofs  through  which  no  other  building  of  size,  no 
tower,  no  steeple,  rose  to  break  the  ugly  sameness.  This  was  Brown 
Heath. 

'  It's  a  rough  place,'  Etruria  said  as  they  picked  their  way. 
'  But  don't  be  afraid,  miss.  I'm  often  passing,  and  they  know  me.' 

Still  it  was  a  rough  place.  The  roadway  was  a  cinder-track, 
and  from  the  alleys  and  lanes  above  it  open  drains  wormed  their 
way  across  the  path  and  into  the  stream,  long  grown  foul.  The  air 
was  laden  with  smoke,  coal  dust  lay  everywhere  ;  the  most  cleanly 
must  have  despaired.  Men  seated,  pipe  in  mouth,  on  low  walls, 
watched  the  two  go  by — not  without  some  rude  banter ;  frowsy 
women  crouching  on  door-steps  and  nursing  starveling  babes  raised 
sullen  faces.  Lads  in  clogs  made  way  for  them  unwillingly.  In 
one  place  a  crowd  seethed  from  a  side  street  and,  shouting  and 
struggling,  overflowed  the  roadway  before  them  and  threatened  to 
bar  their  path. 

'  It's  a  dog-fight,'  Etruria  said,  '  They  are  rare  and  fond  of 
them,  miss.  We'd  best  get  by  quickly.' 

They  passed  in  safety,  passed,  too,  a  brawl  between  two 
colliers,  the  air  about  them  thick  with  oaths,  passed  a  third  eddy 
round  two  women  fighting  before  a  public-house.  '  The  chaps  are 
none  so  gentle,'  Etruria  said,  falling  unconsciously  into  a  com- 
moner way  of  speaking.  '  They're  all  for  fighting,  dogs  or  men, 
and  after  dark  I'm  not  saying  we'd  be  safe.  But  we'll  be  over  the 
moor  by  dusk,  miss.' 

They  came,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  triangular  space,  sloping  with  the 
hill,  skirted  by  houses,  and  crossed  by  an  open  sewer.  It  was  dreary 
and  cinder-covered,  but  five  publics  looked  upon  it  and  marked 
it  for  the  centre  of  Brown  Heath.  Etruria  crossed  the  triangle  to 
a  building  a  little  cleaner  than  its  neighbours  ;  it  was  the  warehouse, 
she  told  her  mistress,  of  a  sack-maker  who  had  failed.  She  entered, 
and  her  companion  followed  her. 

Mary  found  herself  in  a  bare  barn-like  room,  having  two  windows 
set  high  in  the  walls,  the  light  from  which  fell  coldly  on  a  dozen 
benches  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  but  covering  only  a  portion 
of  the  floor.  On  these  were  seated,  when  they  entered,  about  twenty 
persons,  mainly  women,  but  including  three  or  four  men  of  the 
miner  class.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  place,  and  of  formality  there  was  as  little.  The  two  had  barely 
seated  themselves  before  a  lean  young  man  with  a  long  pale  face 
and  large  nose,  rose  from  the  front  bench,  and  standing  before  the 
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little  congregation,  opened  his  book.  He  wore  shabby  black,  but 
neither  surplice  nor  gown. 

The  service  lasted  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  and  Mary  was  not 
much  moved  by  it.  The  young  man's  voice  was  weak,  the  men 
himself  looked  under-fed.  She  noticed,  however,  that  as  the  service 
went  on  the  number  in  the  room  grew,  and  when  it  closed  she  found 
that  all  the  seats  were  filled,  and  that  there  were  even  a  few  men — • 
some  of  them  colliers  fresh  from  the  pit — standing  at  the  back.  Re- 
membering the  odd  text  that  the  clergyman  had  given  out  the 
week  before,  she  wondered  what  he  would  choose  to-day,  and,  faintly 
amused,  she  stole  a  glance  at  her  companion.  But  Etruria's  rapt 
face  was  a  reproach  to  her  levity. 

The  young  clergyman  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead. 
His  posture  was  ungainly,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  shut  it  again.  Then  with  an  effort 
he  began.  '  My  text,  my  friends,'  he  said,  '  is  but  one  word, 
"  Love."  Where  will  you  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  ?  In  every 
chapter  and  in  every  verse.  In  the  dark  days  of  old  the  order  was 
"  Thou  shalt  live !  "  The  new  order  in  these  days  is  "  Thou 
shalt  love  !  "  '  He  began  by  describing  the  battle  of  life  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  where  all  things  lived  at  the  cost  of  others  ; 
and  he  admitted  that  the  struggle  for  life,  for  bread,  for  work, 
as  they  saw  it  around  them,  resembled  that  struggle.  In  moving 
terms  he  enlarged  on  the  distress,  on  the  vast  numbers  lately  living 
on  the  rates,  on  the  thousands  living,  where  even  the  rates  fell 
short,  on  Government  aid.  He  described  the  fireless  homes,  the 
foodless  children,  the  strong  men  hopeless.  And  he  showed  them 
that  others  were  stricken,  that  masters  suffered,  tradesmen  were 
ruined,  the  country  languished.  '  The  worst  may  be  past,'  he 
said.  '  You  are  working  half-time,  you  are  living  on  half-wages, 
you  are  thankful  that  things  are  better.'  Then  he  told  them  that 
for  his  part  he  did  not  presume  to  say  what  was  at  the  root  of  these 
unhappy  conditions,  but  that  of  one  thing  he  felt  sure — and  this 
was  his  message  to  them — that  if  the  law  of  love,  if  the  golden 
rale  of  preferring  another  to  one's  self,  if  the  precept  of  that  charity, 

Which  seeketh  not  itself  to  please 
Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 

if  that  were  followed  by  all,  then  all 

Might  build  a  heaven  in  hell's  despair. 
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And  in  words  more  eloquent  than  he  had  yet  compassed  he 
begged  them  to  set  that  example  of  brotherhood,  in  the  certainty 
that  the  worst  social  evils  would  be  cured  by  the  love  that  in 
the  master  preferred  the  servant's  welfare  and  in  the  servant 
put  first  his  master's  interests.  Finally  he  quoted  his  old  text, 
'  Let  two  work  together,  for  if  they  fall,  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow  ! ' 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  done.  He  was  silent ;  his  hearers  waited. 
Then  with  an  effort  he  continued : 

'  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  something  which  fell  from  me  in 
this  place  last  week.  While  I  did  not  venture,  unskilled  as  I  am, 
to  say  where  lies  the  cause  of  our  distress,  I  did  say  that  I  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  system  which  taxes  the  bread  you  earn 
in  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  which  takes  a  disproportionate  part 
from  the  scanty  crust  of  the  widow  and  from  the  food  of  the  child, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  love.  I  repeat  that  now ;  and 
because  I  have  been  told  that  I  dare  not  say  in  the  pulpit  of  RidJsley 
church  what  I  say  here,  I  shall  on  the  first  opportunity  state  my 
belief  there.  You  may  ask  why  I  have  not  done  so ;  my  answer 
is,  that  I  am  there  the  representative  of  another,  whereas  in  this 
voluntary  work  I  am  myself  more  responsible.  In  saying  that  I 
ask  you  to  judge  me,  as  we  should  judge  all,  with  that  charity 
which  believeth  no  evil.' 

A  moment  later  Mary,  deeply  moved,  was  passing  out  with 
the  crowd.  As  she  stood,  caught  in  the  press  by  the  door,  an  old 
man  in  horn-rimmed  glasses  who  was  waiting  there  held  out  his 
hand.  She  was  going  to  take  it,  when  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
meant  for  her,  but  for  the  young  clergyman  who  was  following 
at  her  heels. 

'  Master,  dunno  you  do  it/  the  old  fellow  growled.  '  You'll 
break  your  pick,  and  naught  gotten.  Naught  gotten,  that'll  serve. 
Your  gaffer'll  not  abide  it.  and  you'll  lose  your  job  !  ' 

'  Would  you  have  me  take  it,'  the  young  man  answered,  '  and 
not  do  the  work,  Clufi  ?  Never  fear  for  me.' 

'  Dunno  you  be  rash,  master  !  '  the  other  rejoined,  clutching  his 
sleeve  and  detaining  him.  '  You  be  sure ' 

Mary  heard  no  more.  She  felt  Etruria's  hand  pressing  her  arm. 
'  We'd  best  lose  no  time,'  the  girl  whispered.  And  she  drew  Mary 
onward,  across  the  triangle  and  into  the  lane  which  led  to  the  moor. 

'  Are  we  so  late  ?  '  Mary  asked.  The  sun  had  set,  but  it 
was  still  light. 

'  We'd  best  hurry,'  Etruria  persisted,  increasing  her  speed. 
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Mary  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  troubled,  but  at  the 
moment  she  set  this  down  to  the  influence  of  the  sermon,  and  her 
own  mind  went  back  to  it.  '  I  am  glad  you  brought  me,  Etruria,' 
she  said.  '  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  came.' 

'  We'd  best  be  getting  home  now,'  was  Etruria's  only  answer, 
but  this  time  Mary's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  them, 
and  she  turned.  The  young  clergyman  was  hastening  after  them. 

'  Etruria  !  '  he  cried. 

Fdr  a  moment  Mary  fancied  that  Etruria  did  not  hear.  She 
hurried  on.  But  Mary  saw  no  occasion  to  run  away,  and  she  halted. 
Then  Etruria,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  stopped. 

'  It  is  no  use,'  she  said. 

The  young  man  came  up  with  them.  His  head  was  bare,  his 
hat  was  in  his  hand,  his  long  thin  face  was  aglow  with  the 
haste  he  had  made.  He  had  heard  Etruria's  words,  and  '  It  is  of 
every  use/  he  said. 

'  This  is — my  mistress,'  Etruria  said. 

'  Miss  Audley  ?  ' 

'  I  am  Miss  Audley,'  Mary  announced,  wondering ~much. 

'  I  thought  that  it  might  be  so,'  he  replied.  '  I  have  waited 
for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  Mr.  Colet,  the  curate  of  Riddsley. 
Etruria  and  I  love  one  another,'  he  continued.  '  We  are  going  to 
be  married,  if  ever  my  means  allow  me  to  marry.' 

'No,  we  are  not,'  the  girl  rejoined  sharply.  'Mr.  Colet 
knows  my  mind,'  she  continued,  her  eyes  turned  away.  '  I  have 
told  him  many  times  that  I  am  a  servant,  the  daughter  of  a  servant, 
in  a  different  class  from  his,  and  I'll  never  be  the  one  to  ruin  him  and 
be  a  disgrace  to  him  !  I'll  never  marry  him  !  Never  !  ' 

'  And  I  have  told  Etruria,'  he  replied, '  that  I  will  never  take  that 
answer.  We  love  one  another.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  she  is 
a  servant.  My  work  is  to  serve.  I  am  as  poor  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  with  as  poor  prospects  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  I  shall  never 
be  anything  but  what  I  am,  and  I  shall  think  myself  rich  when  I 
have  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  who  have  so  little,  who  look  for 
so  little,  am  I  to  give  up  this  happiness  because  Etruria  has  less  ? 
I,  too,  say,  Never  ! ' 

Mary,  standing  between  them,  did  not  know  what  to  answer, 
and  it  was  Etruria  who  replied.  '  It  is  useless,'  she  said.  And 
then,  in  a  tone  of  honest  scorn, '  Who  ever  heard,'  she  cried, '  of  a 
clergyman  who  married  a  servant  ?  Or  who  ever  heard  of  good 
coming  of  it  ?  ' 
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Mary  had  an  inspiration.  '  Does  Etruria's  father  know  ?  '  she 
asked. 

*  He  knows  and  approves,'  the  young  man  replied,  his  eyes 
bent  fondly  on  his  mistress. 

Mary  too  looked  at  Etruria — beautiful,  patient,  a  servant,  loved. 
And  she  wondered.  All  these  weeks  she  had  been  rubbing 
elbows  with  this  romance,  and  she  had  not  discerned  it !  Now, 
while  her  sympathies  flew  to  the  lover's  side,  her  prejudices 
rose  up  against  him.  They  echoed  Etruria's  words,  '  Who  ever 
heard  of  good  coming  of  such  a  match  ?  '  The  days  had  been,  as 
Mary  knew,  when  the  chaplain  had  married  the  lady's  maid.  But 
those  days  were  gone.  Meantime  the  man  waited,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

'  After  all,'  she  said  at  last,  '  it  is  for  Etruria  to  decide.' 

'  No,  it  is  for  us  both  to  decide,'  he  replied.  And  then,  as  if  he 
thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  stated  his  case,  '  I  ask  your 
pardon,  Miss  Audley,  for  intruding,'  he  continued.  *  I  am  keeping 
you,  and  as  I  am  going  your  way  that  is  needless.  I  have  had  a 
message  from  a  sick  woman,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  her.' 

He  took  permission  for  granted,  and  though  Etruria's  very 
shoulders  forbade  him,  he  moved  on  beside  them.  '  Conditions  are 
better  here  than  in  many  places,'  he  said,  '  but  in  this  village  you 
would  see  much  to  sadden  you.' 

'  I  have  seen  enough,'  Mary  answered,  '  to  know  that.' 

'  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  house  here.  Now  there  is  a 
population  of  two  thousand,  no  church,  no  school,  no  gentry,  no  one 
of  the  better  class.  There  is  a  kind  of  club,  a  centre  of  wild  talk  ; 
better  that,  perhaps,  than  apathy.' 

'  Is  it  in  Riddsley  parish  ?  '  Mary  asked,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something.  They  were  nearly  clear  of  the  houses,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  hill,  pale  green  in  the  peaceful  evening  light,  began  to  rise 
steeply  on  either  side.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  from  the  moorland 
above  came  the  shrill  cries  of  plovers. 

'  Yes,  it  is  in  Riddsley  parish,'  he  answered,  '  but  many  miles 
from  the  town,  and  as  aloof  from  it — Riddsley  is  purely  agricultural — 
as  black  from  white.  In  such  places  as  this — and  there  are  many  of 
them  in  Staffordshire,  as  raw,  as  rough,  and  as  new — there  is  work  for 
plain  men  and  plain  women.  In  these  swarming  hives  there  is  no 
room  for  any  refinement  but  true  refinement.  And  the  Church  must 
learn  to  do  her  work  with  plain  tools,  or  the  work  will  pass  into  other 
hands.' 
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'  You  may  cut  cheese  with  an  onion  knife,'  Etruria  said  coldly. 
'  I  don't  know  that  people  like  it.' 

'  I  know  nothing  better  than  onions  in  the  right  place,'  he  replied, 
smiling. 

'  That's  not  in  cheese,'  she  rejoined,  to  Mary's  amusement. 

'  The  poor  get  little  cheese,'  he  said,  '  and  the  main  thing  is  to 
cut  their  bread  for  them.  But  here  I  must  leave  you.  My  errand 
is  to  that  cottage.' 

He  pointed  to  a  solitary  house,  standing  a  few  score  paces 
above  the  road  on  the  hillside.  Mary  shook  hands  with  him,  but 
Etruria  turned  her  shoulder  resolutely.  '  Good-bye,  Etruria/  he 
said ;  and  then  to  Mary,  '  I  hope  that  I  have  made  a  friend  i ' 

( I  think  you  have,'  she  answered.  '  I  am  sure  that  you  deserve 
one.' 

He  coloured,  raised  his  hat,  and  turned  away,  and  the  two  went 
on,  without  looking  back  ;  darkness  was  coming  apace,  and  they  were 
still  two  miles  from  home.  Mary  kept  silence,  prudently  consider- 
ing how  she  should  deal  with  the  matter,  and  what  she  should  say 
to  her  companion.  As  it  fell  out,  events  removed  her  difficulty. 
They  had  not  gone  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  and  were  still 
some  way  below  the  level  of  the  Chase,  when  a  cry  reached  them. 
It  came  out  of  the  dusk  behind  them,  and  might  have  been  the 
call  of  a  curlew  on  the  moor.  But  first  one,  and  then  the  other  stood. 
They  turned,  and  listened,  and  suddenly  Etruria,  more  anxious  or 
sharper  of  eye  than  her  mistress,  uttered  a  cry  and  broke  away 
at  a  run  across  the  sloping  turf  towards  the  solitary  cottage. 
Alarmed,  Mary  looked  more  intently  in  that  direction,  and  made 
out  three  or  four  figures  struggling  before  the  door  of  the  house. 
She  guessed  then  that  the  clergyman  was  one  of  them,  and  that  the 
cry  had  come  from  him,  and  without  a  thought  for  herself  she  set 
off,  running  after  Etruria  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Twice  Etruria  screamed  as  she  ran,  and  Mary  echoed  the  cry. 
She  saw  that  the  man  was  defending  himself  against  the  onset 
of  three  or  four — she  could  hear  the  clatter  of  sticks  on  one  another. 
Then  she  trod  on  her  skirt  and  fell.  When  she  had  got,  breathless, 
to  her  feet  again,  the  clergyman  was  down  and  the  men  appeared 
to  be  raining  blows  on  him.  Etruria  shrieked  once  more  and 
next  moment  was  lost  arnid  the  moving  figures,  the  brandished 
sticks,  the  struggle. 

Mary  ran  on  desperately.     She  caught  sight  of  the  girl  on  her 
knees  over  the  fallen  man,  she  saw  her  fend  off  more  than  one  blow. 
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she  heard  more  than  one  blow  fall  with  a  sickening  thud.  She 
carne  up  to  them.  With  passion  that  drove  out  fear,  she  seized 
the  arm  of  the  first  whom  she  reached,  and  dragged  him  back. 

'  You  coward  ! '  she  cried.     '  You  coward  !    I  am  Miss  Audley 
Do  you  hear  !    Leave  him  !    Leave  him,  I  say  ! ' 

Her  appearance,  the  surprise,  checked  the  man  ;  her  fearlessness, 
perhaps  her  name,  gave  the  others  pause.  They  retreated  a  step. 
The  man  she  had  grasped  shook  himself  free,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  strike  her.  '  Oh,  d — n  the  screech-owls  ! '  he  cried.  '  The 
place  is  alive  with  them !  Hold  your  noise,  you  fools  !  We'll 
have  the  parish  on  us  ! ' 

'  I  am  Miss  Audley  ! '  Mary  repeated,  and  in  her  indignation 
she  actually  advanced  on  him.  '  How  dare  you  ? '  Etruria,  still 
on  her  knees,  continued  to  shriek. 

'  You're  like  to  get  a  wipe  over  the  head,  dang  you ! '  the  man 
growled,  '  whoever  you  be  !  Go  to  — —  and  mind  your  own  brats  ! 
He'll  know  better  now  than  to  preach  against  them  as  he  gets  his 
living  by  !  You  be  gone  ! ' 

But  Mary  stood  her  ground.  She  declared  afterwards  that, 
brutally  as  the  man  spoke,  the  fight  had  gone  out  of  him.  Etruria, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that,  finding  only  women  before  them, 
the  ruffians  would  have  murdered  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  while 
the  event  hung  in  the  balance,  '  What  is  it  ?  '  some  one  shouted 
from  the  road  below.  '  What's  the  matter  there  ?  ' 

'  Murder  ! '  cried  Etruria  shrilly.     '  Help  !    Help  ! ' 

'  Help  ! '  cried  Mary.  She  still  kept  her  face  to  the  men,  but 
for  the  first  time  she  began  to  know  fear. 

Footsteps  thudded  softly  on  the  turf  below,  figures  came  into 
view,  climbing  the  slope.  It  needed  no  more.  With  a  volley  of 
oaths  the  assailants  turned  tail  and  made  o2.  In  a  trice  they  were 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  and  lost  in  the  dusk. 

A  moment  later  two  men,  equally  out  of  breath  and  each  carry- 
ing a  gun,  reached  the  spot.  '  Well ! '  said  the  bigger  of  the  two. 
1  What  is  it  r 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  not  come  very  willingly,  but  Mary  did 
not  notice  this.  The  crisis  over,  her  knees  shook,  she  could  barely 
stand,  she  could  not  speak.  She  pointed  to  the  fallen  man,  over 
whom  Etruria  still  crouched,  her  hair  dragged  down  about  her 
shoulders,  her  neckband  torn,  a  ghastly  blotch  on  her  white  cheek. 

'  Is  he  dead  ?  '  the  new-comer  asked  in  a  different  tone. 

'  Ay,  dead  1 '  Etruria  echoed.    '  Dead  ! ' 
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Fortunately  the  curate  gave  the  lie  to  the  word.  He  groaned, 
moved,  with  an  effort  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  '  I'm — all 
right ! '  he  gasped.  '  All  right ! ' 

Etruria  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  stepped  back  as  if  the  ground 
had  opened  before  her. 

'  I'm  not — hurt,'  Colet  added  weakly. 

But  it  was  evident  that  he  was  hurt,  even  if  no  bones  were  broken. 
When  they  came  to  lift  him  he  could  not  stand,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  uncertain  where  he  was.  After  watching  him  a  moment, 
'  He  should  see  a  doctor,'  said  the  man  who  had  come  up  so 
opportunely.  '  Fetch,'  he  continued,  addressing  his  companion, 
who  wore  a  gamekeeper's  dress,  '  we  must  carry  him  to  the  trap 
and  get  him  down  to  Brown  Heath.  Who  is  he,  do  you  know  ? 
He  looks  like  a  parson.' 

'  He's  Mr.  Colet  of  Eiddsley,'  Mary  said. 

The  man  turned  sharply  and  looked  at  her.  '  Hallo  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed. And  then  in  the  same  tone  of  surprise,  '  Miss  Audley  ! ' 
he  said.  '  At  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

Mary  collected  herself  with  an  effort.  *  Yes,'  she  said,  '  and 
very  fortunately,  since  if  we  had  not  been  here  the  men  would 
have  murdered  him.  As  it  is,  you  share  the  credit  of  saving  him, 
Lord  Audley.' 

'  The  credit  of  saving  you  is  a  good  deal  more  to  me,'  he  answered 
gallantly.  '  I  did  not  think  that  we  should  meet  after  this 
fashion.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TACT    AND    TEMPEJB. 

HE  looked  at  Etruria,  and  Mary  explained  who  she  was* 

'  I  am  afraid  that  she  is  hurt.' 

The  girl's  temple  was  bruised  and  there  was  blood  on  her  cheek  ; 
more  than  one  of  the  blows  aimed  at  her  lover  had  fallen  on  her. 
But  she  said  eagerly  that  it  was  '  Nothing  !  Nothing  ! ' 

'  Are  you  sure,  Etruria  ?  '  Mary  asked  with  concern. 

'  It  is  nothing,  indeed,  miss,'  the  girl  repeated.  She  was  trying 
with  shaking  fingers  to  put  up  her  hair. 

'  Then  the  sooner,'  Audley  rejoined  rather  dryly,  '  we  get  this — 
this  gentleman  to  my  dogcart,  the  better.  Take  his  other  arm, 
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Fetch.    Miss  Audley,  can  you  carry  my  gun — it  is  not  loaded  ? 
And  you,'  he  continued  to  Etruria,  '  if  you  are  able,  take  Fetch's.' 

They  took  the  guns,  and  the  little  procession  wound  down  the 
path  to  the  hill  road,  where  they  found  a  dogcart  awaiting  them,  and, 
peering  from  the  cart,  two  setters,  whining  and  fretting.  The  dogs 
were  driven  under  the  seat,  and  the  clergyman,  still  muttering  that 
he  was  all  right,  was  lifted  in.  '  Steady  him,  Fetch,'  Audley  said  ; 
'  and  do  you  drive  slowly,'  he  added,  to  the  other  man.  '  You  will 
be  at  the  surgeon's  at  Brown  Heath  in  twenty  minutes.  Stay  with 
him,  Fetch,  and  send  the  cart  back  for  me.' 

'  But  are  you  not  going  ? '  Mary  cried. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  in  the  dark  with  only  your  maid,' 
he  answered  with  severity.  '  One  adventure  a  night  is  enough, 
Miss  Audley.' 

She  murmured  a  word  or  two,  but  submitted.  The  struggle 
had  shaken  her  ;  she  could  still  see  the  men's  savage  faces,  still  hear 
the  thud  of  their  blows.  And  she  and  Etruria  had  nearly  a  mile 
to  go  before  they  reached  the  park. 

When  they  were  fairly  started,  '  How  did  it  happen  ? '  he 
asked. 

Mary  told  the  story,  but  said  no  word  of  Etruria's  romance. 

'  Then  you  were  not  with- him  when  they  set  on  him  ? ' 

'  No,  we  had  parted.' 

'  And  you  went  back  ? ' 

'  Of  course  we  did  ! ' 

*  It  was  imprudent,'  he  said,  '  very  imprudent.  If  we  had  not 
come  up  at  that  moment  you  might  have  been  murdered.' 

'  And  if  we  had  not  gone  back,  Mr.  Colet  might  have  been 
murdered ! '  she  answered.  '  What  he  had  done  to  offend 
them ' 

'  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that,'  Audley  rejoined.  '  He's  the 
curate  at  Biddsley,  isn't  he,  who's  been  preaching  up  cheap 
bread  and  preaching  down  the  farmers  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  Mary  answered.  '  He  may  be.  But  is  he  to 
be  murdered  for  that  ?  From  your  tone  one  might  think  so.' 

'  No,'  he  replied  slowly,  '  he  is  not  to  be  murdered  for  it.  But 
whether  he  is  wise  to  preach  cheap  bread  to  starving  men,  whether 
he  is  wise  to  tell  them  that  they  would  have  it  but  for  this  man  or 
that  man,  this  class  or  that  class — is  another  matter.' 

Sne  was  not  convinced — the  sermon  had  keyed  her  thoughts 
to  a  high  pitch.  But  he  spoke  reasonably,  and  he  had  the  knack 
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of  speaking  with  authority,  and  she  said  no  more.  And  on  his 
side  he  had  no  wish  to  quarrel.  He  had  come  down  to  Riddsley 
partly  to  shoot,  partly  to  look  into  the  political  situation,  but  a 
little — there  was  no  denying  it — to  learn  how  Mary  Audley  fared 
with  her  uncle. 

For  he  had  thought  much  of  her  since  they  had  parted,  and 
much  of  the  fact  that  she  was  John  Audley's  heir.  Her  beauty, 
her  spirit,  her  youth,  had  caught  his  fancy.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and  he  was  in  no  mood, 
now  he  saw  her,  to  spoil  their  first  meeting  by  a  quarrel.  He  thought 
Colet,  whose  doings  had  been  reported  to  him,  a  troublesome, 
pestilent  fellow,  and  he  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  got  his  head 
broken.  But  he  need  not  tell  her  that.  Circumstances  had 
favoured  him  in  bringing  them  together  and  giving  him  the  beau 
role,  and  he  was  not  going  to  cross  his  luck. 

So,  '  Fire  is  an  excellent  thing  of  course,'  he  presently  con- 
tinued with  an  air  of  moderation,  '  but,  believe  me,  it's  not  safe 
amid  young  trees  in  a  wind.  Whatever  your  views,  to  express  them 
in  all  companies  may  be  honest,  but  is  not  wise.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  parson  is  sorely  tried.  He  sees  the  trouble.  He  is  not 
always  the  best  judge  of  the  remedy.  However,  enough  of  that. 
We  shall  agree  at  least,  shall  we  not,  that  our  meetings  are 
opportune  ? ' 

'  Most  opportune,'  Mary  answered.  '  And  from  my  point 
of  view  very  fortunate  ! ' 

'  There  really  is  a  sort  of  fate  in  it.  What  but  fate  could 
have  brought  about  our  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Lambert  ?  What 
but  fate  could  have  drawn  us  to  the  same  spot  on  the  Chase 
to-night  ? ' 

There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek  and  warned  her  to  keep  to  the  surface  of  things.  '  The  chance 
that  men  call  fate,'  she  answered  lightly. 

'  Or  the  fate  that  fools  call  chance,'  he  urged,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest.  '  We  have  met  by  chance  once,  and  once  again — 
with  results,  Miss  Audley !  The  third  time — what  will  the  third 
time  bring  ?  I  wonder.' 

'  Not  a  fright  like  this,  I  hope ! '  Mary  answered,  remaining 
cheerfully  matter  of  fact.  '  Or  if  it  does,'  with  a  flash  of  laughter, 
'  I  trust  that  next  time  you  will  come  up  a  few  moments  earlier  ! ' 

'  Ungrateful !  ' 

'  I  ?  '  she  replied.     '  But  it  was  Etruria  who  was  in  danger  ! ' 
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The  peril  had  left  her  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration,  of  lightness, 
of  ease.  She  was  pleased  to  feel  that  she  could  hold  her  own  with 
him,  relieved  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  him.  And  she  was  glad — 
she  was  certainly  glad — to  see  him  again.  If  he  were  inclined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advantage,  well,  a  little  gallantry  was  quite 
in  the  picture ;  she  was  not  deceived,  and  she  was  not  offended. 
While  he  on  his  side,  as  they  walked  over  the  moor,  thought  of 
her  as  a  clever  little  witch  who  knew  her  value  and  could  keep 
her  head ;  and  he  liked  her  none  the  less  for  it. 

When  they  came  at  last  to  the  gap  in  the  wall  that  divided  the 
Chase  from  the  park,  a  figure,  dimly  outlined,  stood  in  the  breach 
waiting  for  them.  '  Is  that  you  ?  '  a  voice  asked. 

The  voice  was  Basset's,  and  Mary's  spirits  sank.  She  felt  that 
the  meeting  was  ill-timed.  '  Yes,'  she  answered. 

Unluckily  for  himself,  Peter  was  one  of  those  whose  anxiety 
takes  an  irritable  form.  '  What  in  the  world  has  happened  ?  ' 
he  asked.  '  I  couldn't  believe  that  you  were  still  out.  It's  really 
not  safe.  Hallo ! '  breaking  off  and  speaking  in  a  different 
tone,  '  is  some  one  with  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Mary  said.  They  were  now  within  touch  and  could 
see  one  another.  '  We  have  had  an  adventure.  Lord  Audley 
was  passing,  he  came  to  our  rescue,  and  has  very  kindly  seen  us 
home.' 

'  Lord  Audley  ! '  Basset  exclaimed.  He  was  taken  by  surprise 
and  his  tone  was  much  as  if  he  had  said,  *  The  devil ! ' 

'  By  good  fortune,  Mr.  Basset,'  Audley  replied.  He  may  have 
smiled  in  the  darkness — we  cannot  say.  '  I  was  returning  from 
shooting,  heard  cries  for  help,  and  found  Miss  Audley  playing  the 
part  of  a  knight-errant,  encircled  by  prostrate  bodies  ! ' 

Basset  could  not  frame  a  word,  so  great  was  his  surprise,  so 
overwhelming  his  chagrin.  Was  this  man  to  spring  up  at  every 
turn  ?  To  cross  him  on  every  occasion  ?  To  put  him  in  the  back- 
ground perpetually  ?  To  intrude  even  on  the  peace  and  fellowship 
of  the  Gatehouse  ?  It  was  intolerable  ! 

When  he  did  not  answer,  '  It  was  not  I  who  was  the  knight - 
errant,'  Mary  said.  '  It  was  Etruria.  She  is  a  little  the  worse 
for  it,  I  fear,  and  the  sooner  she  is  in  bed  the  better.  As  Mr.  Basset 
is  here,'  she  continued,  turning  to  Lord  Audley,  f  we  must  not  take 
you  farther.  Your  cart  is  no  doubt  waiting  for  you.  But  you  will 
allow  us  to  thank  you  again.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you — 
both  Etruria  and  I.' 
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She  spoke  more  warmly,  perhaps  she  let  her  hand  rest  longer 
in  his,  to  make  up  for  Basset's  silence.  For  that  silence  provoked 
her.  She  had  gathered  from  many  small  things  that  Basset  did 
not  love  the  other ;  but  to  stand  mute  and  churlish  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  find  no  word  of  acknowledgment — ^this  was  too  bad. 

And  Basset  knew,  he  too  knew  that  he  ought  to  thank  Audley. 
But  the  black  dog  was  on  his  back,  and  while  he  hesitated,  the  other 
made  his  adieux.  He  said  a  pleasant  word  to  Etruria,  tossed  a 
careless  '  Good  night '  to  the  other  man,  turned  away,  and  was 
gone. 

For  awhile  the  three  who  remained  trudged  homewards  in 
silence.  Then,  *  What  happened  to  you  ?  '  Basset  asked. 

Vexed  and  indignant,  Mary  told  the  story. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  Mr.  Colet ! ' 

'  When  a  man  is  being  murdered/  she  retorted,  '  one  does  not 
wait  for  an  introduction.' 

He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  jealousy  was  hot  within  him,  and 
he  could  not  bridle  his  tongue.  '  Oh,  but  murdered  ?  '  he  said, 
'  Isn't  that  rather  absurd  ?  Who  would  murder  Colet  ?  ' 

Mary  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

Baffled,  he  sought  about  for  another  opening.  '  i  do  not  know 
what  your  uncle  will  say.' 

'  Because  we  rescued  Mr.  Colet  ?    And  perhaps  saved  his  life  ? ' 

'  No,  but ' 

'  Or  because  Lord  Audley  rescued  us  ? ' 

'  He  will  certainly  not  be  pleased  to  hear  that,'  he  retorted 
maliciously.  He  knew  that  he  was  misbehaving,  but  he  could 
not  refrain.  '  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  not  mention  it.' 

'  I  shall  tell  him  the  moment  I  reach  the  house,'  she  declared. 

*  You  will  be  very  unwise  if  you  do.' 

'  I  shall  be  honest  at  least !  For  the  rest,'  she  continued, 
'  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter,  Mr.  Basset.  I  am  a 
good  deal  shaken  by  what  we  have  gone  through,  and  I  am  very 
tired.' 

He  muttered  humbly  that  he  was  sorry  —  that  he  only 
meant 

'  Please  leave  it  there,'  she  said.     '  Enough  has  been  said.' 

Too  late  the  anger  and  the  spirit  died  out  of  the  unlucky  man, 
and  he  would  have  grovelled  before  her,  he  would  have  done 
anything  to  earn  his  pardon.  But  Etruria's  presence  tied  his 
tongue,  and  gloomy  and  wretched — oh,  why  had  he  not  gone 
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farther  to  meet  them,  why  had  he  not  been  the  one  to  rescue  her  ? — 
he  walked  on  beside  them,  cursing  his  unhappy  temper.  It  was 
dark,  the  tired  girls  lagged,  Etruria  hung  heavily  on  her  mistress's 
arm ;  he  longed  to  help  them.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  offer. 
He  knew  too  well  that  Mary  would  reject  the  offer. 

Etruria  had  her  own  dreams,  and  in  spite  of  an  aching  head 
was  happy.  But  to  Mary,  fatigued  by  the  walk,  and  vexed  by 
Basset's  conduct,  the  way  seemed  endless.  At  last  the  house 
loomed  dark  above  them,  and  their  steps  rang  hard  on  the  flagged 
court.  The  outer  door  stood  ajar,  and  entering,  they  found  a  lamp 
burning  in  the  hall ;  but  the  silence  which  prevailed,  above  and 
below,  struck  a  chill.  Silence  and  an  open  door  go  ill  together. 

Etruria  at  Mary's  bidding  went  up  at  once  to  her  room.  Basset 
called  angrily  for  Toft.  But  no  Toft  appeared,  and  Mary,  resentment 
still  hot  in  her,  opened  the  door  of  the  library  and  went  in  to  see 
her  uncle.  She  felt  that  the  sooner  her  story  was  told  the  better. 

But  the  library  was  empty.  Lights  burned  on  the  several 
tables,  the  wood  fire  smouldered  on  the  hearth,  the  tall  clock 
ticked  in  the  silence,  the  old  hound  flopped  his  tail.  But  John 
Audley  was  not  there. 

'  Where  is  my  uncle  ?  '  she  asked,  as  she  stood  in  the  open 
doorway. 

Basset  looked  over  her  shoulder.  He  saw  that  the  room  was 
empty.  'He  may  have  gone  to  look  for  us,'  he  said. 

'  And  Toft  ? ' 

'  And  Toft,  too,  I  suppose.' 

'  But  why  should  my  uncle  go  to  look  for  us  ? '  she  asked, 
aghast  at  the  thought — he  troubled  himself  so  little  for  others, 
he  lived  so  completely  his  own  life  ! 

'  He  might,'  Basset  replied.  He  stood  a  moment,  thinking. 
Then — for  the  time  they  had  forgotten  their  quarrel — •'  You  had 
better  get  something  to  eat  and  go  to  bed,'  he  said.  '  I  will  send 
Mrs.  Toft  to  you.' 

She  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  '  Very  well,'  she  said. 
e  Are  you  going  to  look  for  them  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  Mrs.  Toft  will  know  where  they  are,'  he  answered. 

She  took  her  candle  and  went  slowly  up  the  narrow  winding 
staircase  that  led  to  her  room  and  to  Etruria's.  As  she  passed,  stair 
by  stair,the  curving  wainscot  of  dull  wood  which  so  many  generations 
had  rubbed,  she  carried  with  her  the  picture  of  Basset  standing 
in  thought  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  his  eyes  on  the  doorway  that 
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gaped  on  the  night.  Then  a  big  man  with  a  genial  face  usurped  his 
place  ;  and  she  smiled  and  sighed. 

A  moment  later  she  went  into  Etraria's  room  to  learn  how 
she  was,  and  caught  the  girl  rising  from  her  knees.  '  Oh,  miss,' 
she  said,  colouring  as  she  met  Mary's  eyes,  '  if  we  had  not  been 
there !  ' 

'  And  yet — you  won't  marry  him,  you  foolish  girl  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  no  ! ' 

'  Although  you  love  him  ! ' 

'  Love  him ! '  Etruria  murmured,  her  face  burning.  '  It  is 
because  I  love  him,  miss,  that  I  will  never,  never  marry  him.' 

Mary  wondered.  '  And  yet  you  love  him  ?  '  she  said,  raising 
the  candle  so  that  its  light  fell  on  the  other's  face. 

Etruria  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  but  there  was  no 
escape.  In  a  very  small  voice  she  said, 

'  Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please 
Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care  !  ' 

She  covered  her  hot  cheeks  with  her  hands.  But  Mary  took 
away  the  hands  and  kissed  her. 

'  Oh,  miss  ! '  Etruria  exclaimed. 

Mary  went  out  then,  but  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  room  she 
paused  to  snuff  her  candle.  '  So  that  is  love,'  she  thought.  '  It's 
very  interesting,  and — and  rather  beautiful ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON   THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 
BY  BISHOP  FRODSHAM, 

THE  illustrated  papers  and  the  many  exhibitions  of  war  pictures 
in  London  have  familiarised  the  civilian  public  with  the  outwarc 
circumstances  of  war.     The  long  indistinct  lines  of  trenches  waverii 
over  the  hills  and  plains,  without  any  outward  indication  of  tl 
thousands  dwelling  within  them  ;    the  shattered   trees  and  tl 
overturned  lorries  by  the  sides  of  the  military  roads  ;  the  field  anc 
forest  land  pockmarked  by  shell-holes  in  a  mocking  resemblam 
of  a  map  of  the  moon's  surface  ;    the  ruined  villages  and  towns 
the   streets   shamelessly    laid  open  in  front  like  gigantic  dolls 
houses  with  the  pictures  still  hanging  to  the  walls,  and  with  tl 
bedroom  furniture  balancing  perilously  on  the  sloping  floors  ;  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  hiding  an  exploding  mine  or  a  falling 
shell ;    the  pitiful  huddled  heaps  of  clothing  covering  the  wreck 
of  poor  frail  humanity ;  — all  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
war  have  been  photographed  or  sketched  so  often  that  they  give 
colour  to  a  subtle  illusion  that  they  represent  all  the  circumstances 
of  war.     But,  as  every  soldier  knows,  no  picture,  no  words,  can 
express  the  ethos  of  it  all.     The  reality  beggars  description ;  and 
now  that  the  sound  of  the  guns  has  died  down  into  silence  and  the 
human  element  of  struggle  has  been  eliminated,  the  cold  face  and 
wounded  bosom  of  mother  earth  are  dreadful  to  behold. 

The  Germans  began  their  retreat  in  August.  They  continued 
to  accelerate  its  speed  until  November,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  their  retreat  thenceforward  became  indistinguishable 
from  a  run.  The  physical  destruction  varies  in  France  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  speed  of  the  German  retreat.  It  is  not  possible  to 
attribute  all  the  damage  in  the  area  of  prolonged  warfare  directly 
to  the  Germans,  although  justly  they  should  be  held  responsible 
for  it,  whatever  they  may  now  asseverate  to  the  contrary.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  British  guns  were  more  destructive  than  those 
of  Germany.  An  extreme  example  of  this  is  observable  a  few 
miles  east  of  Amiens.  The  little  town  of  Villers  Bretonneux  was 
within  the  British  lines  and  exposed  to  German  fire ;  the  village 
of  Warfusee  was  held  by  the  enemy  and  bombarded  by  us.  Both 
places  suffered  deplorably ;  but  while  there  are  some  houses 
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remaining  in  Villers  Bretonneux,  Warfuse'e  has  become  a  place 
of  the  past.  Church  and  cottage,  chateaux  and  shops,  are  all 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  Not  one  solitary  building  can  be 
restored.  The  Germans  commenced  to  retreat  from  Villers 
Bretonneux,  and  eastward  the  character  of  the  country  gradually 
changed  its  appearance.  Damage  continued  to  be  done  by  both 
armies  ;  but  the  number  of  ruined  houses  decreased,  and  the  shell- 
holes  are  now  seen  to  be  opening  mostly  towards  the  British  lines. 
On  the  trail  of  the  German  army,  beyond  their  area  held  in  October, 
the  damage  the  enemy  did  was  intended  primarily  to  hamper  the 
British  advance.  Railway  stations,  great  and  small,  were  wrecked 
when  they  ceased  to  be  of  further  use  to  the  Germans.  The  perma- 
nent way  was  ruined,  the  railway  lines  hanging  like  loose  telegraph 
wires  over  the  sides  of  the  mined  embankments.  Railway  rolling- 
stock  was  abandoned  or  blown  into  twisted  fragments.  Huge 
unshapely  masses  of  machinery  were  dumped  down,  and  shells 
were  thrown  by  the  roads — which  ran  in  one  place  through  the 
ruins  of  a  bridge,  in  another  round  a  mine  crater — and  elsewhere 
were  flung  by  the  engineers  over  sagging  wooden  supports.  In 
one  place  the  heavy  character  of  the  abandoned  impedimenta 
showed  the  difficulties  of  transport,  in  another  the  smallness  of 
the  equipment  thrown  aside  revealed  the  nervous  haste  of  the 
grey-coats  to  reach  their  own  land.  » 

Often  during  the  four  years  of  war  the  British  wondered  what 
were  the  conditions  of  life  beyond  the  German  lines.  That  these 
were  infinitely  easier  than  our  own  was  surmised,  because  obviously 
the  Germans  retreated  into  country  as  good  as  they  themselves 
were  content  to  make  it,  while  we  advanced  into  abandoned 
trenches  and  ruined  villages.  Following  on  the  trail  of  the  German 
army,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  these  surmises  were  accurate. 
The  men  had  good  billets,  and  the  officers  were  housed  almost 
luxuriously.  The  notices  still  standing  in  the  villages  and  towns 
show  how  efficient  and  thorough  the  organisation  of  the  Germans 
must  have  been  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  '  field-greys,'  but  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  comparison  with  the  immeasurably  better 
-sanitation  of  the  British.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  hi 
the  hospitals.  At  Solte  le  Chateau  there  was  a  very  extensive 
German  base  hospital  'which  had  been  abandoned  only  a  few  days 
before  I  saw  it.  Two  or  three  factories  had  been  gutted  of  indus- 
trial machinery  for  another  purpose,  but  the  engines  and  furnaces 
had  been  retained  intact,  and  the  steam  power  utilised  in  numerous 
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directions — for  cooking,  for  laundry  work,  for  heating,  and  for 
water  supply.  The  wards,  once  weaving  or  spinning  sheds,  were 
large  and  commodious.  The  operating  and  sterilising  rooms  were 
excellent.  The  beds  were  a  far  better  pattern  than  those  in  use 
in  British  hospitals.  In  short,  the  organisation  compelled  admi- 
ration. But  outside  the  hospitals  were  huge  rubbish  heaps  of  filth 
— the  accumulation  of  many  months — which  could  only  have  been 
culture  beds  for  bacilli  and  hiving  grounds  for  flies.  At  Le  Gateau 
another  large  factory  had  been  transformed  into  a  hospital,  but  as 
it  was  nearer  the  fighting  area  it  showed  signs  of  shell-fire.  The 
hospital  at  Le  Gateau  must  also  have  been  very  well  equipped — 
it  was  more  or  less  a  ruin  when  I  camped  there — but  there  also  the 
sanitation  was  bad.  This  reached  its  climax  in  the  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  unutterable  debris  of  a  first-line  operating  theatre. 
Legs,  arms,  and  lesser  pieces  of  the  human  frame — so  I  was  informed 
by  eyewitnesses — were  thrown  higgledy  piggledy  into  an  open 
well  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  putrefying  matter  was  covered  up 
from  time  to  time  by  layers  of  earth.  This  fact  should  be  noted 
by  those  who  rebuild  Le  Gateau  and,  inter  alia,  seek  to  reinstate 
the  water  supply. 

Horrible  stories  are  told  of  the  treatment  by  the  Germans  of 
their  own  dead,  and,  presumably,  of  ours  also.  It  is  only  just 
to  record,  however,  that  at  Le  Gateau  they  acted  well — at  least, 
at  first.  On  a  hill  outside  the  town,  they  made  very  early  in  the 
war  a  large  cemetery.  Most  military  cemeteries  in  France  are  dismal 
places.  That  at  Le  Gateau  is  not  so,  and  it  commands  a  view  of 
hill  and  dale  which  war  has  been  unable  to  rob  of  its  beauty  and 
promise  of  peace.  The  dead  of  friend  and  foe  have  been  laid,  not* 
side  by  side,  but  in  alternate  rows,  each  with  a  wooden  cross  at. 
his  head,  and  his  name  and  regiment  carefully  marked  thereon. 
The  British  have  shown,  when  they  have  buried  German  dead  in 
the  same  cemetery,  equal  care  and  respect.  In  the  centre  of  the 
graveyard,  half  encircled  by  a  substantial  cement  seat,  is  a  square 
monument,  upon  which  is  the  date  of  its  erection,  '  26  August, 
1914,'  the  iron  and  the  Victoria  crosses,  and  an  inscription,  '  Den 
tapferen  Gefallenen.'  All  honour  to  German  gentlemen  who  con- , 
ceived  and  carried  out  this  tribute  to  the  valiant  fallen,  who  now 
sleep  side  by  side,  waiting  for  the  final  judgment  upon  the  national 
purposes  for  which  they  fought  and  fell. 

The  cemetery  at  Le  Gateau  inclines  one  to  think  well  of  the 
Germans,  or  rather  of  one  side  of  the  German  character.    The 
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pity  is  that  the  evidence  of  another  side  is  so  overwhelming  and 
terrible  that  it  makes  one  wonder  if  the  Germans  are  mentally 
and  morally  less  than  human.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
the  frightened  way  in  which  all  the  civilians  in  towns  occupied 
by  the  Germans  capped  to  a  British  officer.  In  Lo  Gateau  one  man 
passing  in  the  street  failed  to  salute  me.  He  saw  that  I  had  noticed 
the  omission  and  he  came  back  and  humbly  apologised  !  The 
small  incident  is  indicative  of  German  methods  with  the  civilian 
population  in  occupied  territories.  So  also  was  the  miserable 
squalor  of  Le  Cateau,  as  seen  a  week  after  the  Germans  had  evacu- 
ated the  town.  Following  close  behind  the  German  retreat,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  destruction  of  civilian 
property.  Some  destruction  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  official 
methods ;  in  other  cases  it  was  due  obviously  to  individual  rapacity. 
Officially  the  Germans  probably  discouraged  looting  :  but,  judging 
by  results,  both  officers  and  men  stole  systematically,  and  ruined 
what  they  did  not  steal.  Here,  again,  things  differed  in  various 
districts.  In  the  Departement  du  Nord  the  depredations  are  less 
numerous  than  farther  south :  partly  because  the  Germans  antici- 
pated that,  in  the  territorial  adjustment  which  they  thought  would 
follow  a  German  peace,  this  department  might  become  theirs  and 
not  French,  partly  because  they  thought  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  '  to  take  articles  of  value  to  places  of  safety.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  saw  some  beautiful  examples  of  French  furniture  remaining 
in  various  chateaux  I  visited  or  in  which  I  was  billeted.  In 
one  house  heavy  metal  candelabra,  which  had  been  hidden  by 
the  owners  during  the  four  years  of  German  occupation,  had  been 
unearthed  and  replaced.  It  is  suggestive  that  this  replacement 
should  have  been  done  so  quickly  when  the  house  was  to  be 
occupied  at  once,  not  by  the  owners,  but  by  a  constantly  changing 
succession  of  British  officers. 

The  French  were  well  known  to  have  hidden  all  they  could, 
and  the  knowledge  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  private  work  of 
destruction.  I  went  into  a  large  number  of  deserted  civilian 
houses,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  indescribable 
filthiness  I  saw.  So  far,  however,  as  I  could  discover,  this  was  duo 
to  a  systematic  search  by  successive  bands  of  soldiery.  Possibly 
the  course  of  destruction  followed  on  some  such  lines  as  these. 
Two  or  three  men  entered  a  deserted  house.  They  pulled  out 
drawers,  overhauled  cupboards  and  boxes,  strewing  the  floor  with 
what  they  did  not  take.  They  were  followed  by  successive  parties, 
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who  trampled  with  muddy  boots  upon  the  debris  they  found. 
Then  some  party  must  have  started  a  hunt  for  hidden  treasures : 
slitting  up  cushions,  chairs,  mattresses  and  feather  beds.  Then 
they  looked  for  secret  drawers  and  hiding  places  in  furniture  and 
walls,  adding  in  every  case  to  the  horrible,  indescribable  mass  of 
filth  and  destruction.  Then  a  bomb  or  a  shell  would  add  its  quota, 
and  not  infrequently  one  house  was  hit  not  once  but  many  times 
without  collapsing  altogether.  The  method  thus  described  sounds 
commonplace,  but  the  result  seen  in  cold  blood  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. Sometimes  the  hid  treasure  was  never  discovered.  One 
French  family,  with  shrewd  foresight,  hid  their  family  plate  in  a 
hole  in  a  bedroom  wall,  pulling  before  it  a  huge  unsightly  cupboard. 
The  bedroom  was  occupied  by  many  German  officers,  who  took 
away  anything  they  fancied,  but  never  troubled  to  move  the  cup- 
board or  to  search  as  the  men  did.  This  family  has  suffered  much 
from  looting,  but  they  have  not  lost  everything  as  others  have 
done,  both  rich  and  poor. 

Official  '  perquisitions  and  requisitions '  were  a  much  more 
serious  affair ;  and  here  also  a  distinction  may  be  noted  between 
the  levies  made  to  supply  the  growing  needs  of  the  Germans  and 
the  diabolical  policy  of  destroying  all  the  resources  of  French 
economic  recovery.  Everywhere  the  growing  pressure  of  the 
British  blockade  could  be  traced  by  the  removal  of  the  tiniest 
pieces  of  copper  and  brass.  Even  the  tiny  casings  of  the  electric 
switches  were  torn  away,  together  with  the  metal  fittings  around 
the  door  handles.  Mattresses  also  were  removed  from  all  the  beds. 
I  never  saw  one  mattress  remaining.  The  kapok  was  required 
for  the  manufucture  of  munitions.  Leather,  old  boots  and  clothes, 
household  linen  and  blankets,  were  in  turn  taken  away  from  the 
unhappy  civilians.  The  French  everywhere  complain  of  the 
vexatious  way  in  which  these  requisitions  were  demanded.  The 
owners  were  required  to  parade  in  the  open  streets,  first  with  one 
article  of  clothing,  and  then  with  some  domestic  utensil.  The 
Germans  now  claim  that  they  did  no  more  in  this  direction  in  France 
than  they  did  in  Germany ;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence 
obtained  in  Cologne  and  elsewhere  since  the  Allies  have  occupied 
the  Rhineland. 

The  determined  effort  to  break  down  France  beyond  possi- 
bility of  recovery  is  almost  too  devilish  to  believe,  unless  it  has 
been  seen.  And,  what  is  worse,  the  policy  may  even  yet  succeed, 
because  it  is  so  unbelievable.  I  went  to  some  pains  to  examine 
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for  myself  the  ruined  factories.  Upon  a  line  running  from  Amiens 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  from  Solte  le  Chateau  to  Lille,  I  did 
not  see  a  single  factory  uninjured,  nor  any  machinery  which  I  could 
confidently  say  could  be  used  again— although  a  little  may  exist. 
In  one  large  textile  mill  at  Le  Cateau  the  machines  were  intact, 
but  rusted  beyond  redemption  through  the  use  of  fire  or  gas. 
In  other  places  I  saw  machines  from  which  the  brass  fittings  had 
been  knocked — apparently  with  crowbars  or  heavy  hammers. 
The  damage  done  must  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  metal  taken.  Lancashire  readers  will  understand  this  fact, 
because  they  are  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  spinning- machines. 
It  has  been  estimated  in  France  that  from  four  hundred  spindles, 
worth  at  pre-war  rates  eight  thousand  francs,  the  brass  bearings 
and  cups  taken  could  be  valued  at  no  more  than  eighteen  francs. 
From  Turcoing  factories  the  Germans  took  no  less  than  a  million 
kilos  of  brass. 

Of  wanton  destruction  I  saw  little,  but  I  heard  much.  The 
majority  of  the  factories  were  empty  of  all  machinery,  although 
the  dumps  around  Busigny  show  that  all  the  stolen  machines  were 
not  removed  by  rail,  while  in  some  cases  many  train  loads  are  said 
to  have  failed  to  get  beyond  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  machinery  taken,  however,  must  have  reached  Germany 
and  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  distributed  there.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  French  have  been  able  to  trace  not  a 
little,  and  that  they  have  without  delay  instituted  legal  proceedings 
for  '  unlawful  possession.'  I  noticed  with  interest  that  the  heavy 
machinery,  or  '  tool-making  industry,'  was  especially  marked  for 
destruction.  So  also  were  the  sugar  refineries  and  the  chemical 
works  :  the  Germans  evidently  wanting  to  crush  out  French  com- 
petition in  these  trades.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  purposes 
they  took  away  also  all  raw  material.  They  made  successive  levies 
upon  the  capital  of  the  manufacturers.  They  stole  plans,  specifi- 
cations, books,  and  trade  secrets.  They  took  away  all  available 

labour,  male  and  female.  They  debased  the  currency  also and 

this,  according  to  Daniel  Webster,  far  exceeds  all  other  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  so  far  as  the  '  happiness  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  '  is  concerned.  In  short,  they  carried  out  their 
work  of  destruction  with  the  thoroughness  which  we  have  learned 
to  associate  with  German  criminality  as  well  as  German  Kultur. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  one  of  his  election  addresses,  said 
that  the  industrial  damage  done  to  France  must  be  paid  for  *  twenty 
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shillings  in  the  pound  ' ;  but  no  money  equivalent  can  compensate 
the  French  or  guard  them  against  unfair  competition.  For  many 
months  to  come  it  will  be  impossible  to  purchase  machinery  in 
France,  or  to  any  extent  in  the  allied  countries ;  nor  can  the  factories 
themselves  be  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  machinery. 
The  Germans  understand  this.  A  German  officer,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Australians,  frankly  boasted  that  it  would  take  fifty 
years  to  rebuild  Lille  ;  and  he  mentioned  that  this  fact  in  itself 
would  nullify  economically  any  money  indemnity  laid  upon  his 
country.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  abundant 
industrial  machinery  intact,  plus  that  stolen  from  the  French  and 
Belgians.  The  start  thus  given  to  the  German  manufacturers 
would  more  than  recompense  them  for  any  indemnity  paid  or 
hypothecated  in  money  or  securities. 

The  German  treatment  of  French  industries  is  in  itself  so  mon- 
strous that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  anything  worse,  and  yet 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  agriculture  may  be  even  more  cruel. 
If  bread  be  the  staff  of  life,  then  indeed  the  Germans  have  broken 
it  in  pieces.  It  was  unavoidable  that  agriculture  should  suffer 
in  the  area  of  fighting.  The  Menin  Road  may  be  taken  as  an 
extreme  case  in  point.  In  peace  time  the  road,  flanked  by  great 
trees,  ran  over  ridges  and  through  valleys  thick  with  corn.  To-day 
the  trees  have  gone,  the  ridges  are  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  the 
valleys  are  as  sodden  with  water  as  the  most  unproductive  parts 
of  an  Irish  bog.  For  this  desolation  the  fact  of  war  must  be  blamed, 
but  behind  the  lines  the  situation  was  different.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Germans  did  not  neglect  their  own  food  supply.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Busigny  and  Le  Gateau,  for  instance,  I  noticed  many 
acres  of  turnips  in  the  ground  early  in  November  last.  A  few 
kilometres  east  of  Le  Gateau,  however,  the  peasants  assert  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  cultivate  the  fields  for  their  own  use. 
The  land  I  saw  was  all  pasture,  but  there  was  no  stock  upon  it. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  had  it  otherwise, 
for  all  the  farm  implements  and  agricultural  machines  had  been 
removed  from  the  homesteads.  There  were  large  quantities  of 
reapers,  rakes,  harrows,  ploughs,  and  such  like,  which  had  been 
piled  on  the  roads  by  the  retreating  Germans  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  the  British.  They  had  been  intended  for  removal  into  Germany, 
where  the  vast  bulk  of  these  sort  of  things  had  gone  before.  The 
farm  horses  had  gone.  The  sheep,  the  pigs,  and  the  cattle  had 
gone.  The  poultry  had  gone  too.  All  had  gone,  and  the  shivering 
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country  folk  were  waiting,  when  the  Germans  had  departed  also, 
outside  the  office  of  the  French  Mission,  or  of  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
for  their  daily  rations  of  food,  waiting  without  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  themselves  by  ploughing  the  desert  which 
the  Germans  deliberately  left  behind  them. 

Northern  rural  France  was  not  only  agricultural.  It  was 
noted  for  intensive  fruit  culture.  The  Germans  destroyed  the 
orchards  and  they  played  havoc  in  the  vineyards.  I  saw  signs  of 
'  ring  barking  '  and  cutting  down  fruit  trees,  not  only  in  orchards 
but  in  the  gardens  of  the  very  poor.  In  the  aggregate  it  is  esti- 
mated that  175,000  acres  of  orchards,  containing  half  a  million 
fruit  trees,  were  wantonly  destroyed  in  Northern  France.  Even 
if  the  orchards  were  planted  again,  without  delay,  from  well-grown 
saplings,  it  would  take  five  years  before  the  trees  would  yield  fruit. 
Consider  the  cruel  thoroughness  with  which  the  Germans  carried 
out  their  work  of  destruction  in  this  department  alone.  The 
soldiers,  who  now  claim  that  they  acted  under  compulsion,  must 
have  been  in  love  with  their  task,  or  they  would  have  spared  the 
widow's  garden.  More  probably  they  thought  no  more  of  destroying 
the  whole  French  peasantry  than  a  gardener  is  stirred  by  remorse 
when  he  burns  out  the  nest  of  a  swarm  of  wasps. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  French  coal  mines, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  also  came  into  the  sweep 
of  German  purposes.  In  the  opinion  of  experts,  even  the  least 
damaged  mines  cannot  be  made  productive  for  five  years.  Thus 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from  competing  commercially  with 
themselves,  or  standing  in  their  way  nationally,  the  Germans 
decreed  that  thousands  of  factories  should  remain  idle,  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  miners  and  operatives  should  be  without  work,  and 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people  should  shiver  through 
the  long  cold  damp  winter  months  of  Flanders  without  fire  and 
without  light.  This  is  not  war  as  any  war  has  been  waged  in  the 
past.  The  Germans  have  struck,  in  the  areas  they  have  occupied, 
against  the  French  nation.  They  have  spared  neither  old  nor  young, 
rich  nor  poor,  woman  nor  child.  They  have  shown  no  pity  for  the 
infants  at  the  breast,  nor  for  the  generation  that  is  yet  unborn. 
And  now  Herr  Dernburg  is  declaring  that  '  in  the  new  community 
that  is  being  founded,  morality  and  fraternity  must  be  the  first 
principles.  Retaliation  is  a  denial  of  the  idea  of  justice,'  and  that 
unless  the  Germans  '  remain  capable  of  competition  they  will  be 
incapable  of  giving  compensation.'  Remembering  what  I  have 
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seen  in  France — I  could  not  forget  it  if  I  would — these  German 
protestations  make  me  dread  lest  we  should  deny  the  Germans  what 
they  ask.  There  is  no  question  of  retaliation,  nor  possibility  of 
adequate  compensation.  Both  are  out  of  practical  politics.  But 
justice  is  not. 

What  I  fear  is  that,  misled  by  their  own  hypersensitive  con- 
sciences, the  theorists  of  England  and  America  may  allow  the 
Germans  to  retain  the  advantages  they  have  seized  ruthlessly, 
and  close  the  gate  of  justice  to  those  who  are  "  other  than  the 
blackguard  breed." 

Northern  France  makes  stupendous  demands  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. Can  the  people  of  England  and  America  conceive  what  it  is 
like  to  be  in  a  country  where  it  is  impossible  to  buy  food,  where 
there  are  no  shops  because  there  are  no  commodities  to  put  in  them, 
and  where  there  is  no  money  that  can  be  given  in  exchange  ? 
This  is  practically  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself  over  and 
over  again  following  in  the  trail  of  the  German  army.  There  was 
in  Lille  a  form  of  paper  currency  which  did  as  a  method  of  exchange. 
The  five-centime  piece  was  a  circular  disc  of  paper,  very  like  the 
label  on  the  top  of  a  bobbin  of  cotton.  There  was  also  something 
to  be  bought  at  fictitious  prices  in  the  shops.  It  was  very  difficult, 
however,  even  in  Lille,  and  it  was  impossible  in  some  of  the  smaller 
French  towns,  to  obtain  change  for  a  good  five-franc  note.  In 
Le  Gateau  there  were  no  shops  at  all  until  a  fortnight  after  the 
Germans  had  left.  Then  a  place  of  business  opened  in  the  square 
with  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  few  cards  of  shirt-buttons,  a  dozen 
bootlaces,  and  one  or  two  cakes  of  soap.  I  counted  the  contents 
of  the  window  on  the  night  of  opening. 

The  sight  of  French  suffering  stirs  sympathy,  but  it  compels 
admiration.  The  French  are  a  marvellous  people  ;  but  surely 
they  have  never  shown  to  better  advantage  than  they  do  now. 
An  Australian  General,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  relief  of 
Lille,  told  me  how  he  was  hemmed  in  by  a  throng  of  women  lifting 
their  children  up,  that  he  might  touch  them,  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd.  '  They  kept  crying  out,'  he  said,  '  nothing  but  "  Vive 
la  France  !  "  as  though  nothing  else  mattered.'  I  saw  no  such 
agonies  of  patriotism,  but  I  saw  thousands  upon  thousands  returning 
to  revive  a  sorely  wounded  France.  The  refugees  were  everywhere, 
Along  every  road  trailed  the  pathetic  procession  of  perambulators 
and  hand-carts  laden  with  poor  household  stuff.  Many  may  have 
written  of  their  going  away,  I  saw  their  return.  One  small  cart 
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had  evidently  in  peace  time  been  drawn  by  a  pony.  An  old  man,  a 
little  boy,  and  a  dog  pulled  at  the  shafts  together,  and  seated  in 
the  cart  was  an  old,  old  woman  nursing  a  tiny  child,  with  a  white 
goat  standing  quietly  beside  the  two.  It  looked  like  some  mystery 
tableau  of  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

The  German  treatment  of  the  women  and  girls  of  France  will 
never  be  forgotten  ;  nor  can  it  be  overlooked  because  the  per- 
petrators now  flatly  deny  the  charge.  A  convicted  criminal  at  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  has  been  known  to  do  much  the  same  thing. 
With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  these  crimes,  I  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
but  I  noticed  when  I  followed  the  German  retreat  that  there  were 
at  first  practically  no  young  women  or  girls  older  than  fifteen 
among  the  refugees,  either  on  the  roads  or  in  the  towns.  They 
began  to  come  later.  One  man  in  Lille  told  the  story  of  his  own 
simple  case,  and  it  was  suggestive  that  he  spoke  without  apparent 
anger.  The  Germans  had  become  to  him— and  I  have  noticed 
the  same  phenomenon  among  Belgian  refugees — a  dehumanised 
evil  force.  It  would  be  possible  to  dread  and  loathe  the  plague,  but 
impossible  to  hate  it.  One  dark  night  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers 
appeared  at  this  man's  door.  He  alone  was  out  of  bed,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  retire.  He  was  roughly  ordered  to  parade  all 
the  household,  including  the  children.  When  they  were  gathered 
in  the  little  passage  the  sergeant  checked  them  off  on  a  list  which 
by  order  was  affixed  behind  the  front  door  ;  and  then  he  looked 
over  the  scared  women  by  the  aid  of  an  electric  torch.  He  picked 
out  the  mistress  and  the  maid.  They  were  given  a  few  minutes 
to  complete  their  dressing,  and  then  were  told  to  follow  the  soldiers 
into  the  dark  street.  The  front  door  slammed  behind  them,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  December  the  unhappy  man  left  behind  had 
not  one  solitary  word  of  the  fate  of  the  two  women.  Stories  like 
this  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  and  even  if  the  women  were 
taken  away  only  for  forced  labour  and  treated  with  any  semblance 
of  humanity  in  Germany,  nothing  can  excuse  the  callous  cruelty 
of  it  all.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  iron  should  have  entered  into 
the  soul  of  the  French  ? 

To  return  to  the  refugees.  These  I  saw  first  in  pathetic  pro- 
cession on  the  roads.  Later  on  I  saw  them  waiting  patiently  on 
the  pavement  in  the  squares  of  various  small  towns,  sitting  on  their 
baggage  in  the  mist  and  rain,  while  the  motor  lorries  splashed  thick 
mud  far  on  either  side.  Monsieur  le  Maire  would  tell  them  where 
to  go.  Their  own  houses,  if  not  destroyed,  were  requisitioned  by 
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the  advancing  armies.  Subsequently,  I  saw  the  refugees  clearing 
up  the  unutterable  filth  in  their  own  homes,  and  endeavouring, 
where  it  was  possible,  to  reduce  chaos  to  order,  or  to  excavate 
some  household  treasure  out  of  the  heaps  of  fallen  masonry.  A 
feebler  folk  would  have  sat  down  in  hopeless  despair.  The  French 
did  no  such  thing.  '  C'est  la  guerre,  monsieur !  '  said  one  poor 
little  woman  with  a  pitiful  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  She  had  re- 
turned to  her  house  in  which  I  had  been  billeted  to  find  it  with 
broken  doors  and  windows,  with  two  shell  holes  through  the  walls, 
and  with  all  the  furniture  destroyed  or  gone.  A  fellow  officer, 
quartered  in  the  next  room,  had  removed  to  the  attic  one  or  two 
broken  chairs  and  a  dressmaker's  model  figure.  When  the  little 
woman  saw  the  model — the  only  thing  intact — she  flung  her  arms 
over  the  shoulders  of  this  old  familiar  thing  and  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  The  incongruity  of  the  whole  scene  was 
tragic.  But  within  half  an  hour  the  chief  actor  was  working  in 
the  yard,  and  she  had  enlisted  my  batman  as  her  chief  assistant. 
The  British  soldier  is  not  invariably  a  respecter  of  private  property. 
He  is  insular  in  his  sympathies,  and  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  giving 
himself  away  in  matters  of  sentiment,  but  he  has  shown  up  well 
in  his  relations  with  the  refugees  in  devastated  France.  I  was 
with  the  Australians,  and  naturally  saw  more  of  their  varied  activi- 
ties. Shyness  is  not  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the  '  digger,' 
and  his  favourite  pose  in  France  appears  to  be  one  of  dignified 
observant  aloofness.  But  when  it  came  to  helping  the  refugees 
into  their  homes  he  abandoned  his  poss  and  became  cheerful, 
conversational,  and  full  of  hopeful  resource.  I  saw  him  everywhere, 
repairing  doors  and  windows,  shovelling  filth  from  roofs  and  streets, 
moving  furniture  in  from  early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  night, 
pumping  water,  washing  floors,  superintending  the  boiling  of  a 
billy-can  for  which  he  had  '  wangled  '  the  tea  and  sugar,  playing 
with  the  children — in  short  making  himself  as  generally  useful  as 
he  would  have  done  after  some  great  disaster  in  the  bush  at  home. 
In  the  whole  of  France,  probably,  there  is  no  more  popular  person 
than  the  Australian,  and  no  prouder  children  than  the  French 
boys  and  girls  who  swagger  about  with  the  military  badge  of  the 
rising  sun  upon  their  breasts  and  caps.  Australian  mothers — yes, 
and  all  British  mothers  too — may  feel  their  hearts  throb  with 
pride  at  the  prowess  of  their  sons  in  the  fierce  fighting  of  war. 
They  have  even  greater  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  self-restraint 
and  of  their  simple  kindliness  to  the  women  and  children  who 
were  left  hungry  and  homeless  in  the  trail  of  the  German  army.  '; 
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THE  drums  roll  loudly  down  the  streets, 

A  thousand  flags  stream  in  the  sun,  ; 
The  liberated  city  greets 

With  one  great  roar  the  men  who  won 
In  that  last  hour  of  agony 

The  victor's  palm,  who  in  long  days 
And  nights  of  quenchless  gallantry 

Nameless,  gave  all  for  Britain's  praise. 

Tears  blur  my  vision,  yet  I  feel 

The  presence  of  a  greater  host, 
And  see  the  shadowy  ranks  that  reel 

But  break  not  where  the  iron  boast 
Of  the  enraged  invader  falls 

Upon  the  dauntless  English  few ; 
Where  the  triumphant  trumpet  calls, 

The  old  brigades  march  with  the  new. 

You  have  not  slept,  you  could  not  sleep, 

But  now  in  wonderful  array 
Unseen,  your  proud  battalions  sweep 

Across  the  plain  of  Mons  to-day, 
In  one  last  maich  to  hear  awhile 

The  cheers  of  those  for  whom  you  died, 
Worn  warriors  greeted  mile  on  mile 

By  hearts  that  break  to  see  your  pride. 

Marching  you  came,  a  soundless  throng : — 

Was  it  the  wind  passed  down  the  street  ? 
Bannered,  you  passed  :    and  all  along 

The  cheering  crowd  grew  hushed,  the  beat 
Of  marching  men  was  felt,  not  heard, 

We  knew  your  presence  ;    holding  breath, 
Senses  acute,  divinely  stirred, 

We  saw  the  legions  led  by  Death. 

CECIL  ROBERTS. 
Mons,  Nov.  11,  1918. 
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BY  THE   RT.   HON.   LORD   EVERSLEY. 

IV. — MY  FIRST  ELECTION  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

IN  1863,  while  the  Fishery  Commission  was  still  holding  its 
inquiry,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Borough  of  Heading  through 
the  elevation  of  one  of  its  members  to  a  judgeship,  and  I  was 
invited  to  become  a  candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest. 

I  was  elected  without  opposition.  This  was  in  great  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  my  grandfather  had  represented  the  borough 
a  great  number  of  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He 
is  said  to  have  expended  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  opening 
the  borough,  a  process  which  I  believe  consisted  in  contesting 
and  defeating  the  established  custom  of  the  Corporation  to 
nominate  the  members,  and  in  restoring  popular  election.  The 
recollection  of  this  survived  there  for  fifty  years.  It  was  partly 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  I  had  fought  a  good  contest  at  Winchester 
unsuccessfully  in  1859.  In  any  case  the  Liberal  Party  at  that  time 
with  the  restricted  £10  Household  Franchise  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  borough.  The  Nonconformists  in  those  days  were  all- 
powerful.  One  of  their  ministers,  Mr.  Aldis,  was  a  most  eloquent 
and  effective  speaker.  He  was  said  to  have  given  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion to  Mr.  Bright.  He  spoke  in  the  same  measured  and  finished 
style,  and  the  same  purity  of  language.  He  had  great  weight  with 
his  audience.  Two  of  his  sons  were  successively  Senior  Wranglers  at 
Cambridge.  Messrs.  George  and  William  Palmer,  at  the  head  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  biscuit  manufacturers,  were  also  Nonconformists 
and  Liberals,  and  exercised  immense  and  legitimate  influence  in 
the  constituency.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Nonconformists 
have  not  maintained  in  later  years  their  pre-eminence  as  politicians 
in  the  borough.  Though  Reading  has  in  the  main  been  a  Liberal 
constituency,  the  two  parties  there  have  not  been  very  unequal, 
and  the  contests,  since  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  have  generally 
been  very  close. 

At  the  Bye-election  of  1863  I  made  but  one  speech.  In  the 
course  of  it  I  alluded  to  a  very  recent  speech  at  Blairgowrie  of 
Earl  Russell,  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government.  He  had  referred  to  all  the  great  work  effected  by 
Liberal  statesmen  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  Liberals  might  '  rest  and 
be  thankful.'  The  speech  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  hostile  criti- 
cism in  Radical  quarters.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  comment  on  it  on 
the  public  platform.  I  dealt  with  it  in  a  tone  of  banter,  and  said 
that  it  was  all  very  well  for  old  statesmen  who  were  approaching 
the  end  of  their  careers  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  but  that  it  would  not 
do  for  young  politicians  to  follow  their  example.  My  speech  was 
reported  in  The  Times,  and  came  under  the  eyes  of  Lord  Russell. 
He  wrote  to  my  father  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
thought  that  he  need  not  have  commenced  his  political  career  by 
a  bitter  attack  upon  himself.  My  father  was  much  annoyed,  and 
I  had  to  write  a  letter  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  Lord  Russell,  in 
which  I  explained  that  a  passage  in  my  speech  which  was  intended 
rather  as  chaff  and  banter  appeared  in  print  as  far  more  serious 
than  I  had  intended,  and  so  on — making  the  best  I  could  of  the  case. 

I  have  referred  to  this  in  proof  of  Lord  Russell's  generosity. 
He  took  no  further  notice  of  my  attack.  It  made  no  difference 
whatever  in  his  friendship  to  my  family,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
three  years  later,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  he  gave  me  office 
in  his  Government. 

What,  however,  was  more  important  was  the  fact  that  I  pro- 
nounced myself,  on  the  occasion  of  my  return  as  member  for 
Reading,  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Northern  States  in  the 
great  war  then  raging  in  the  United  States  between  the  Federals 
of  the  North  and  the  Confederates  of  the  Southern  States.  I 
stated  in  no  measured  terms  my  antipathy  to  slavery  and  my  re- 
pugnance to  any  recognition  by  England  of  a  slave  power.  At  the 
time  I  spoke  public  opinion  in  England  was  very  much  divided  on 
this  subject,  and  in  what  is  called  Society  the  supporters  of  the 
Southern  States  enormously  outnumbered  the  friends  of  the  North. 

The  day  after  my  election  at  Reading  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Westbury)  at  Hackwood  Park,  near  Basingstoke. 
I  was  much  amused  by  the  mingled  pomposity  and  jocosity  of 
the  great  man.  His  conversation  in  many  respects  was  most 
interesting,  but  he  seemed  like  a  spoiled  child — in  some  matters. 
He  expressed  himself  as  delighted  by  my  success  at  Reading,  the 
more  so  as  the  Government  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  very  small  and  every  vote  was  important.  He  offered  to 
make  one  of  my  supporters  a  Magistrate.  I  accepted  and  named 
one  of  my  friends.  This  did  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  con- 
stituency. It  caused  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  others,  and  the 
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Corporation,  who  were  usually  consulted  on  such  a  matter,  were 
offended.  It  was  long  before  I  heard  the  end  of  it. 

Among  the  guests  at  Hackwood  Pack  was  Sir  Robert  Collier,  the 
Attorney-General.  He  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discussing  some  important  question  with  the  Chancellor ;  but  he 
could  not  induce  his  host  to  give  attention  to  it.  The  next  day 
we  went  out  shooting  with  a  large  party  in  the  well-stocked  coverts. 
An  incident  occurred  which  has  been  related  in  one  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  time,  but  badly  told,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  miss  much  of 
the  comedy  of  the  case.  In  the  course  of  the  day's  sport,  a  pheasant 
rose  half-way  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  one  of  his  sons. 
It  doubled  back,  flying  low,  across  the  line  of  beaters.  Both 
father  and  son  fired  at  it,  and  the  pheasant  fell  dead.  There  arose 
an  altercation  as  to  whose  bird  it  was.  '  It's  my  bird,'  exclaimed 
the  son.  '  You  lie,'  said  the  father,  '  it's  mine,'  and  the  son  fired 
off  an  oath  against  his  sire.  Presently  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
beaters  had  been  badly  hit  at  the  same  time  as  the  pheasant.  The 
father  and  son  were  then  equally  anxious  to  disclaim  being 
responsible.  It  ended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  swearing  that  he  had 
never  fired  off  his  gun  at  all !  Collier  asked  the  head-keeper  which 
of  the  two  had  hit  the  beater.  '  Both  of  them,  damn  them,'  was  the 
reply.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  story  is  what  followed.  Collier 
went  back  to  London  without  having  settled  the  important  business. 
Meeting  Lord  Westbury  a  few  days  later  he  pressed  for  a  decision 
on  the  question.  Lord  Westbury  replied,  '  My  dear  Collier,  we  settled 
all  that  matter  at  Hackwood  that  day  you  shot  the  keeper  !  ' 

The  audacity  of  this  reminds  me  of  another  unrecorded  story  of 
Lord  Westbury  before  he  became  Chancellor.  It  may  be  worth 
telling.  He  was  engaged  as  Counsel  in  a  case  before  an  incompetent 
Judge.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  quoted  a  case  which 
he  said  was  exactly  on  all  fours.  He  said,  '  Your  Lordship  must  be 
familiar  with  the  case ;  unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  report  of  it 
by  me,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Court  wae  to  this  effect,'  and  he 
then  quoted  the  words  which  showed  that  the  point  had  been  decided. 
When  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  replied  he  said  that  he  was 
quite  as  familiar  with  the  case  as  his  learned  friend  Bethell. 
Unfortunately  he  had  not  the  report  at  hand,  but  he  could 
assert  that  Bethell  had  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  Counsel 
in  the  case,  and  not  from  the  decision  of  the  Judge.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  from  the  judgment,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to 
the  version  given  of  it.  Bethell  turning  to  his  junior  in  an 
audible  whisper  said  to  him,  '  That  is  what  I  call  really  un- 
fair, the  case  never  existed  at  all.'  The  Counsel  on  the  other  side, 
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whose  name  is  unfortunately  not  recorded,  had  rightly  appreciated 
BethelPs  facility  of  inventing  cases  and  was  determined  not  to  bs 
outdone  by  him. 

It  was  a  never-ending  amusement  to  listen  to  Bethell's  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords.  I  heard  from  the 
Speaker's  Gallery  some  part  of  his  long  disputations  with  Gladstone 
in  Committee  on  the  Divorce  Act  in  1857.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  effect  of  his  lisping  and  contemptuous  but  incisive  style. 
His  arguments  were  extraordinarily  clever.  He  met  an  opponent 
worthy  of  him.  In  dialectics  they  were  well  matched ;  but  the 
rhetorical  fervour  and  heat  of  the  statesman  were  in  contrast  to 
the  cold  and  slowly  pronounced  irony  of  the  lawyer.  The  insolent 
manner  of  Bethell  provoked  Gladstone  to  vituperative  language 
such  as  I  never  knew  him  to  use  on  other  occasions.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Bethell  had  the  best  of  the  encounter;  he  carried 
the  Bill  unscathed  through  eighteen  sittings  of  the  Committee,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  opposition  of  Gladstone. 

Another  great  occasion  for  Lord  Westbury's  peculiar  talent 
dwells  in  my  mind  to  this  day.  His  contemptuous  treatment  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  synodical  condemnation  of  '  Essays 
and  Reviews '  by  the  Convocation  of  Clergy  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  bits  of  comedy  I  ever  recollect.  Turning  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  action  of 
Convocation,  he  described  their  edict  as  oily  and  saponaceous 
such  that  no  one  could  grasp  it.  This  was  a  coarse  allusion,  I  need 
hardly  say,  to  the  Bishop's  nickname  of  '  Soapy  Sam.'  I  am 
reminded  that  a  lady  in  society  had  the  courage  on  some  occasion 
to  ask  the  Bishop  why  he  was  called  '  Soapy.'  His  reply,  which 
hardly  sounds  like  an  impromptu,  was  '  Because  I  so  often  get 
into  hot  water,  but  always  come  out  of  it  with  clean  hands.' 

Reverting  to  Bethell,  he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  times.  His  precision  of  language  was  extraordinary. 
His  learning  was  very  great  and  varied.  Unfortunately  he  lacked 
character,  and  his  downfall  in  1863  was  distressing  and  humiliating. 
Palmerston,  as  his  wont  was,  stood  by  him  to  the  last  and  did  his 
utmost  to  save  him  ;  but  Bethell,  throughout  his  career,  had  accumu- 
lated enemies  who  fell  upon  him  in  his  adversity.  He  made  the 
great  mistake,  after  his  resignation  of  the  Chancellorship,  in  joining 
the  ranks  of  candid  critics  of  the  Government.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  doing  it  an  ill-turn  by  hostile  criticism. 

Reverting,  after  this  digression,  to  my  first  election,  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Borough  of  Reading,  thus  auspiciously  commenced, 
lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  during  which  I  successfully  fought 
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many  close  and  severe  contests  for  the  Liberal  Party  at  successive 
General  Elections.  I  was  defeated  at  last  in  that  of  1885  by  a  vei 
small  majority,  owing  to  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstanc 
which  I  will  advert  to  later.  This  did  not  long  interfere  with 
my  Parliamentary  life,  though  it  brought  to  an  end  my  connection 
with  the  borough,  which  I  so  greatly  valued  and  to  which  I  owed 
BO  much.  Within  a  few  weeks,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
I  was  elected  as  member  for  Central  Bradford. 

I  may  add  that  when,  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
I  was  detained  at  Reading  for  a  couple  of  hours  while  waiting  for 
a  train,  I  walked  through  its  principal  streets,  in  vain  trying  to 
find  some  one  of  my  old  supporters.  Thirty-three  years  had  effected 
great  change  by  death  or  otherwise.  A  whole  generation  had 
passed  away,  and  a  new  one  had  come  into  existence. 

When  Parliament  met  at  the  beginning  of  1864,  a  few  months 
after  I  had  been  elected  as  member  for  Reading,  Loid  Palmerston 
was  still  Prime  Minister  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  to  hold  that 
position  for  two  more  Sessions,  till  he  died  in  harness  in  October 
1865.  Although  he  fhowed  some  signs  of  waning  strength  and 
vitality,  it  was  wonderful  what  he  went  through.  He  sat  through 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  night  after  night,  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  belief  in  those  days  that  no 
man  could  lead  the  House  of  Commons  unless  he  was  in  his  place 
continually,  watching  the  moods  of  members,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  intervene  in  case  of  difficulty.  Palmerston,  hi  these  two 
years,  appeared  to  be  generally  asleep.  His  hat  was  slouched  over 
his  eyes  ;  but  he  was  really  alert,  and  though  he  spoke  as  little  aa 
possible  he  was  always  ready  to  do  so,  and  could  pick  up  the  threads 
of  debate,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  in  his  younger  days.  Without 
being  an  eloquent  or  impressive  speaker,  he  had  a  happy 
knack  of  dealing  with  any  topic  under  discussion.  He  knew  well 
how  to  make  the  best  of  his  case  in  simple  and  intelligible  language. 
There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  He  showed  great 
tact  in  avoiding  dangerous  topics.  His  antagonism  to  Cobden 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  Gladstone  in  his  Cabinet,  showed 
the  real  bent  of  his  personal  views,  which  were  anything  but  pro- 
gressive. His  Government  had  been  returned  to  power  after  the 
General  Election  of  1859  by  a  majority  of  only  13.  In  a  strictly 
party  division,  during  the  years  which  followed,  he  could  not  rely 
on  a  majority  of  more  than  twenty.  It  was  no  mean  feat  to  main- 
tain his  party  in  power  for  six  years  with  this  small  majority, 
and  with  a  Cabinet  in  which  there  were  many  differences,  and  where 
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he  had  such  a  doughty  antagonist  as  Gladstone.  His  personal 
popularity,  in  the  House  and  the  country,  increased  during  these 
years.  It  is  not  always  recollected  that  in  the  General  Election 
which  took  place  immediately  before  his  death,  after  having  been 
Prime  Minister  for  ten  years,  with  the  short  interlude  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  in  1859,  he  added  to  his  majority  by  winning  a  balance 
of  thirty-two  seats,  thus  increasing  his  majority  in  the  newly 
elected  House  to  77.  This  must  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  verdict 
by  the  country  in  favour  of  his  Government.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  Prime  Minister  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that  he  owed  no  small  part  of  his  success  in  avoiding  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  subsequent  General  Election,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  great  financial  measures,  which  in  the  interior 
of  his  Government  he  did  his  best  to  resist,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair. 
But  a  statesman  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  his  policy  as  a 
whole,  as  finally  determined  on  by  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  From  this  point  of  view,  Palmerston  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  Premiers,  typical  of  the 
time  he  lived  in,  and  representing,  better  than  any  other  living 
man,  the  average  mood  and  temper  of  the  electors. 

Lord  Palmerston  was,  I  think,  the  first  Prime  Minister  who  made 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Press  for  the  support  of  his  Government. 
His  relations  with  Delane,  the  Editor  of  "  The  Times,"  were  very 
intimate.  Delane  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  Palmerstons'  London 
house,  and  also  at  Broadlands,  their  country  place  in  Hampshire. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  support  of  "  The  Times  "  was  of 
the  utmost  value  to  Lord  Palmerston.  I  recollect  this  mot.  It  was 
asked  what  was  the  latest  fashion  at  Lady  Palmerston's  party. 
'  Mousseline  de  laine,'  (muslin  delaine)  was  the  answer.  Lady 
Palmerston's  parties  were  always  crowded  with  the  '  Fashion.' 
This  amusing  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  last  parties  given  by 
her.  A  newly-arrived  ambassador,  who  was  ignorant  of  matters 
affecting  the  past  of  his  host  and  hostess,  which  were  well  known 
to  London  society,  was  presented  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  his  wife, 
who  in  her  turn  introduced  her  son,  but  without  mentioning  his 
name,  which  would  have  indicated  that  he  was  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  first  husband,  Lord  Cowper.  The  ambassador,  by  way  of 
compliment,  made  the  unfortunate  remark  :  '  An  introduction  is 
scarcely  necessary,  for  the  likeness  of  your  son  to  the  Premier  ifl 
most  striking.'  A  cynical  old  lady  of  fashion,  who  was  present,  made 
the  comment :  '  Family  likenesses  are  very  dangerous  topics. 
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No  one  in  good  society  ever  ventures  to  allude  to  them.'  The  lady, 
it  would  seem,  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  has  been  a  change,  since  then, 
in  this  respect. 

At  the  beginning  of  this,  my  first  Session,  Mr.  Goschen  seconded 
the  motion  on  an  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
I  recollect  well  Mr.  Goschen  telling  me  at  the  time  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  then  practice,  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  being  primed  as  to  the  line  which 
he  was  to  take  in  his  speech.     Palmerston  occupied  nearly  an  hour 
in  explaining  the  intricate  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which 
was  then  at  issue  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  where  the 
British  Government  was  intervening  with  negotiations.     He  inti- 
mated that  Goschen  might  speak  out  boldly  on  the  subject,  as 
against  the  action  of  Prussia  and  Austria.     At  the  conclusion  of 
this  long  harangue,  Goschen  put  the  pertinent  question  :  '  What  am 
I  to  say  about  home  affairs  and  reform  ?  '     Palmerston  scratched 
his  head  and  replied  :   '  Well,  we  have  been  reforming  all  our  lives, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  don't  see  what  remains  to  be  done.     You 
may  say  something  about  the  reform  of  local  government,  but  you 
must  take  care  not  to  commit  the  Government.'     This  was  in  exact 
accord  with  Lord  Russell's  mot  of  '  Rest  and  be  thankful.'     It 
adequately  foretold  the  policy  of  Palmerston's  Government  during 
the  next  two  years,  for  practically  nothing  was  done  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  reform.     Gladstone  fretted  at  this  inaction. 
He  was  constantly  threatening  resignation.     In  illustration  of  this, 
it  maybe  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  chimney  of  Palmerston's 
house  in  Piccadilly  was    on  fire,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  a  cynical  old  Whig,  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  chimney  was  set  fire  to  by  Palmerston  burning  Gladstone's 
numerous  letters  of  resignation. 

Comparisons  are  not  unfrequently  made  in  these  days  between 
the  present  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
was  in  Palmerston's  time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  present  members. 
Looking  back,  I  can  aver  with  confidence  that  the  House  of 
Commons  of  late  years  has  included  a  far  greater  number  of 
men  of  ability  and  of  ready  speech,  and  that,  in  variety 
of  interest,  the  debates  are  incomparably  of  greater  value. 
Oratory,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  so  much  in  demand. 
There  are  no  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
present  time,  that  compare  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright. 
There  was  greater  difference  in  this  respect,  in  those  days,  between 
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the  leaders  and  their  followers.  The  ordinary  county  member 
was  a  very  inarticulate  being,  whether  on  the  Tory  or  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House.  The  House  of  Commons  had  the  well  deserved 
repute  of  being  the  best  club  in  London.  The  average  members 
were  good  critics  of  debates.  They  formed  an  excellent  audience 
to  an  orator,  but  they  had  little  oratorical  power  in  their  ranks. 

The  Irish  Party,  as  we  have  known  it  since  1880,  did  not  exist. 
There  was  a  small  band,  called  the  '  Pope's  Brass  Band  ';  but  many 
of  them  were  venal,  and  were  looking  for  appointments  for  them- 
selves and  their  constituents. 

There  was — here  and  there — an  Irish  obstructionist  or  two,  but 
not  in  the  interest  of  their  country  ;  rather  at  the  instance  of 
somebody  who  could  pay  them.  I  recollect  a  Temperance  Bill 
being  talked  out  by  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  in  a  speech 
which  lasted  for  four  hours,  at  the  close  of  which,  when  the  debate 
was  necessarily  adjourned,  he  said,  '  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
I  will  continue  my  speech  when  the  Bill  comes  on  again  for  dis- 
cussion.' The  same  Mr.  Scully  was  the  author  of  a  repartee  which 
I  do  not  think  has  been  recorded  in  any  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
time.  At  a  time  when  Lord  Monck  was  a  whip  for  the  Liberal 
Party  a  very  important  division  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Government  was  very  doubtful.  No  one  knew 
how  Mr.  Scully  intended  to  vote.  When  the  division  bell  rang  he 
was  still  uncertain  as  to  which  lobby  he  would  vote  in.  Lord 
Monck,  putting  his  arm  round  him  in  a  familiar  way,  said,  '  I  hope, 
my  dear  Scull,  you  will  give  us  a  vote  on  this  occasion.'  Scully 
disengaged  himself  and  replied,  '  My  Lord  Monck,  when  next  you 
abstract  a  "  y  "  from  my  name,  I  hope  you  will  add  it  to  your  own/ 
and  straightway  proceeded  to  vote  in  the  opposite  lobby. 

Of  another  Irish  member  of  those  days  who  was  about  to  speak 
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in  a  debate,  someone  made  the   observation  that   he  was  taking 
'  notes.'     '  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  "  gold  "  ?  '  was  the  reply. 

During  the  year  1864  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Cobden,  with 
whose  views  I  was  then  in  complete  accord.  It  was  mainly  at 
his  suggestion,  and  against  the  advice  of  many  of  my  friends,  that 
I  made  my  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  American 
question  of  first  importance.  In  8  motion  for  papers,  I  attacked 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  escape  from  British  ports 
of  the  well-known  Confederate  cruiser,  the  Alabama,  and  two  other 
armed  vessels,  fitted  out  in  British  ports  to  prey  upon  merchant- 
ships  of  the  Federals.  I  pointed  out  that  these  vessels  had  been 
sent  out  from  our  ports,  in  breach  of  our  neutrality  ;  that 
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course  in  burning  and  destroying  the  vessels  which  they  captured 
without  sending  them  into  port  for  condemnation,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas,  was  lawless  and 
piratical.  I  contended  that  these  cruisers — which  had  been  built 
and  armed  in  England — which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers, 
were  manned  by  British  men.  and  paid  for  out  of  money  borrowed 
in  England — and  which  had  already  destroyed  one  hundred  and 
seventy  merchant-ships  with  cargoes  valued  at  over  three  millions — 
were  essentially  British  in  character — that  they  were  British 
privateers  or  even  pirates,  and  that  the  proper  course  was  to  inform 
the  Confederate  Government  that  they  would  be  refused  entry 
to  our  ports ;  that  if  these  depredations  were  continued,  they 
would  be  treated  as  pirates.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  I 
felt  very  strongly,  and  could  not  speak  except  in  terms  of 
indignation. 

When  preparing  my  speech  I  determined,  in  the  first  instance,' to 
describe  these  lawless  cruisers  as  '  pirates.'  But,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expression  was  too  strong  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  decided  to  omit  it.  But  when  I  came  to 
speak,  I  was  carried  away  by  my  sense  of  indignation,  and  used  the 
very  expression  which  I  had  deliberately  intended  to  avoid.  This 
very  nearly  ruined  my  first  speech,  which  was  otherwise  a  fairly 
successful  one.  The  words  gave  rise  to  a  protest  from  many  parts 
of  the  House.  The  next  day,  the  first  person  I  met  in  the  streets 
was  the  Speaker  (Denison)  who  complimented  me  on  my  speech, 
but  said  that  I  had  made  a  grave  error  in  using  the  expression 
'  pirates,'  and  almost  every  one  I  met  made  the  same  remark. 
And  yet,  on  looking  back  with  the  knowledge  that  England 
has  since  been  compelled,  under  an  arbitration,  to  repay  to  the 
American  Government  the  value  of  all  the  vessels  captured  and 
burnt  by  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts,  I  think  I  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  describing  them  as  '  pirates.'  It  would  have  been  well 
for  this  country,  in  the  present  war  with  Germany,  if  the  burning 
and  sinking  of  captured  vessels  without  attempting  to  send  them 
into  port  for  condemnation  by  a  Prize  Court  had  been  repudiated 
and  condemned,  in  the  manner  which  I  suggested,  by  the  treatment 
of  such  acts  as  piratical.  I  took  part  in  other  debates  on  the 
eame  subject  in  the  Session  of  1864,  and  I  predicted,  in  speech 
and  writing,  that  England  would  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  these 
depredations. 

The  Session  of  1865  was  a  very  unimportant  one.    There  was 
no  legislation  to  speak  of — the  Parliament  which  had  lasted  for 
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nearly  seven  years  was  practically  played  out.  My  own  efforts 
in  the  Session  were  directed  mainly  to  proceedings  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  numerous  commons  round  London  which  were  threatened 
with  enclosure.  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  which 
enquired  into  the  subject,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
I  founded  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Commons,  of  which 
I  became  Chairman,  and  have  occupied  the  post  of  Chairman  or 
President  for  fifty-three  years  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  about  five  or  six  years  when  official  duties  prevented 
me  from  doing  so ;  but  as  I  have  told  the  full  story  of  the  inception 
of  this  movement  in  my  book  on  '  Commons  and  Footpaths,'  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  July  of  this  year  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  General 
Election  took  place.  It  was  the  least  eventful  and  exciting  of 
any  in  my  Parliamentary  career.  The  issue  was  mainly  a  Vote 
of  Confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  At  Reading, 
which  was  a  perfectly  safe  Liberal  seat  under  the  then  franchise, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  opposition  to  myself  and  my 
colleague  Sir  Francis  Goldschmidt ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
nomination  a  candidate  appeared  in  the  town,  bringing  a  personal 
letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  promise  of 
some  support  from  the  party  funds.  Nobody  knew  who  he  was, 
or  where  he  came  from.  He  was  taken  on  trust  by  the  Tory  Party, 
who  polled  their  full  strength  for  him ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  morning  after  the  Election,  I  met  this 
gentleman  in  the  market-place,  alone  and  without  a  friend,  having 
been  cast  off,  as  quick  as  he  had  been  taken  up,  by  the  Tory  Party. 
He  asked  me  the  way  to  the  station,  and  I  took  compassion  on 
him  and  took  him  to  the  station  and  saw  him  off  by  the  next 
train  to  London. 

He  was  not  even  a  *  carpet  bagger,'  for  he  appeared  to  have 
no  impedimenta  of  that  kind.  An  inquiry  at  the  London  residence 
from  which  he  dated  his  address  elicited  the  reply  that  no  such 
person  was  known  there.  He  vanished  into  space  and  was  never 
heard  of  again. 

Shortly  after  the  General  Election,  in  October,  Lord  Palmerston 
died.  Lord  Russell  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  as  Premier. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  leader  for-  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it.  A  new  era  in  politics 
commenced,  and  the  regime  of  the  old  Whigs  came  to  an  end. 
For  the  next  thirty  years,  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  predominated 
in  the  Liberal  Party. 
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CHEERS. 
BY   BOYD   CABLE. 

THE  General  commanding  the  Division  stood  with  his  aide-de- 
camp watching  the  remains  of  his  Division  come  out  of  action. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  of  the  autumn  of  1914  when  the  weather 
seemed  to  be  doing  its  utmost  to  add  every  possible  misery  of  cold 
and  wet  and  wind  and  mud  to  the  other  hardships  of  war.  The 
Division  had  been  through  a  savage  gruelling  for  days  and  nights 
past.  They  had  borne  their  full  share  of  all  the  fighting  through- 
out, had  been  for  weeks  in  action,  had  been  decimated  and  made 
up  with  reservist  drafts  over  and  over  again  ;  had  gone  into  action 
in  this  battle  almost  at  normal  strength,  endured  another  murderous 
cutting  up,  were  brought  out,  and  in  less  than  a  day  were  sent  in 
again  to  withstand  another  ferocious  onslaught  of  the  German 
infantry  masses,  the  sweeping  torrents  of  artillery  and  machine- 
gun  fire.  And  now  when  the  attack  had  at  least  for  the  moment 
been  stayed  again,  they  were  coming  out ;  and  their  General  stood, 
unrecognised  in  the  wet  and  darkness,  to  watch  them  and  see  in 
what  shape  they  were. 

He  stood  inside  the  angle  where  the  road  down  which  the 
Division  trailed  divided  and  forked,  and  wheie  the  battalions  were 
diverted,  some  down  one  branch,  some  down  another,  so  that  all 
were  coming  towards  him,  dividing  and  streaming  slowly  past  him 
to  either  side. 

The  horizon  out  to  the  General's  right  was  pulsing  and  flushing 
to  the  broad  glares  of  the  jumping  gun  flashes,  and  by  this  glow 
and  the  flickering  light  of  a  broken  farm-house  burning  out  to 
his  left,  he  could  see  with  unpleasant  certainty  the  condition  his 
Division  was  in.  The  men  were  dead  beat.  From  boot-toe  to 
cap-top  they  were  so  caked  and  crusted  with  slime  and  mud  and 
fi]th  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  shape,  much  less 
the  colour  of  their  uniforms.  They  moved  slowly,  stiffly,  dully, 
with  stooping  rounded  shoulders,  eyes  looking  emptily  and  vacantly 
to  their  front,  feet  dragging  and  shuffling  over  the  greasy  pave. 

And  as  each  unit  approached  and  passed,  the  General  named 
them  to  himself  with  a  pull  and  a  twist  at  his  heart-strings  at  each 
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recognition,  at  the  pitiful  fewness  of  the  numbers  of  what  had  been 
battalions  and  batteries.  He  had  seen  the  first  rough  figures  of 
the  total  casualties  before  he  had  come  out — just  the  bare  number 
of  officers  and  men,  without  any  mention  of  names,  except  in  rare 
instances.  But  to  him  the  adding  of  names  could  hardly  have 
added  to  the  hurt  of  his  reading  ;  for  this  was  his  Division,  his  own, 
his  old  Division,  and  there  was  no  officer  or  man  that  was  not  dear 
to  him.  He  knew  too  well  that  when  ic  came  to  hearing  the  names 
he  would  be  hearing  of  one  after  another  of  old  and  dear  friends, 
officers  he  had  lived  and  served,  dined  and  wined,  and  shot  and 
hunted  with,  men  he  had .  seen  nursed  up  from  raw  recruits,  had 
soldiered  and  campaigned  with,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  even 
as  he  had  known  them.  The  list  had  told  of  this  battalion  that 
had  gone  in  600  strong  and  lost  500,  of  that  with  two  officers  left, 
of  a  battery  coming  out  with  one  gun,  one  officer,  about  thirty  men 
and  a  couple  of  scratch  teams  ;  and  of  another  that  had  not  come 
out  at  all,  had  simply  been  wiped  out. 

As  they  dragged  past,  the  General  tried  to  see  individual  faces, 
iofeel  how  the  whole  had  stood  their  hammering,  whether  he  could 
hope  to  see  them  nuised  back  to  righting  strength  and  spirit.  He 
knew  how  good  they  were,  how  good  they  had  been — and  who 
should  know  better  ;  but  he  knew  too  what  they  had  been  through, 
had  been  up  in  the  trenches  himself  during  some  of  the  worst  attacks, 
and  knew  what  the  book  laid  down  as  the  limit  past  which  troops 
could  not  be  tried,  and  afterwards,  or  for  many  months,  recover. 

For  it  has  been  very  clearly  and  definitely  worked  out,  on  a 
basis  of  centuries  of  war,  countless  experiences  with  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  troops,  civilised  and  savage,  up  to  what  percentage 
of  strength  a  unit  m&y  suffer  casualties  and  still  carry  on,  the  further 
point  of  loss  at  which  they  break,  the  last  point  where,  broken  and 
demoralised,  they  become  a  mere  rabble,  past  hope  of  holding  or 
of  rebuilding. 

And  his  Division,  like  so  many  others  in  the  fighting  of  those 
times,  had  suffered  casualties  far  beyond  the  known  and  recognised 
limit  of  enduiance — and  had  still  endured  ;  had  gone  on  and 
suffered  to  the  further  proved  point  at  which  troops  broke  and 
ran — and  had  not  broken.  But  the  question,  now  that  they  were 
out,  was  whether,  or  when,  they  would  be  a  fit  fighting  unit  again, 
whether  their  courage  and  spirit  were  shattered,  whether  they  could 
be  or  would  be  trusted  to  go  back,  if  they  were  ordered  into  the 
inferno  again.  He  doubted,  and  reproached  himself  for  the  doubt, 
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and  yet  could  noo  but  admit  it  and  the  good  reason  for  it.  They 
ought,  by  all  the  laws,  to  be  broken  and  demoralised.  Were  they  ? 
And  try  as  he  would  he  could  not  see  or  feel  the  answer.  They  were 
still  more  or  less  in  their  own  units  ;  they  did  not  straggle  mob 
fashion  ;  they  still  moved  together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cohesion,  a  slow  dragging  of  exhaustion,  but  yet — as  he  tried  to 
believe — a  certain  ponderous  steadiness  that  held  some  promise 
of  rebuilding.  His  Division  ...  his  men  ! 

'  Which  are  those/  he  began  once  to  his  aide,  but  answered 
his  own  question.  '  Ah,  1  know — there's  Sergeant  Little  !  They're 
the  Toughs,  the  old  Rough-and-Toughs.  God  !  ' 

The  old  Rough-and-Toughs  trailed  past,  without  lifting  or 
turning  a  head,  without  seeing  or  knowing  him,  or,  if  they  saw  and 
knew,  without  giving  sign  of  it.  The  remnants  of  another  battalion 
passed,  in  the  same  dead  apathetic  fashion. 

A  new  and  unpleasant  thought  came  to  the  General.  Usually 
his  men  were  quick,  and  as  he  liked  to  think  because  he  was  so 
proud  of  them,  proud  to  acknowledge  him.  Why  did  they  ignore 
him  now  ?  He  was  muffled,  it  is  true,  in  a  big  cloak  with  a  high 
collar  up  about  his  ears,  and  a  waterproof  cover  over  his  cap — and 
thick  mud  over  everything.  There  was  only  a  flickering  and  un- 
certain light  in  the  wet  darkness,  and  it  might  easily  be  that  they 
did  not  notice  him  standing  there,  or  recognise  him.  But  it  might 
be  that  they  did. 

They  knew  he  had  sent  them  into  this  last  fight,  knew  because 
he  had  issued  an  order  saying  so,  saying  he  knew  all  they  had  been 
through,  how  low  was  their  strength,  how  worn  and  weary  they 
must  be.  But  he  had  been  asked  if  he  thought  they  could  stand 
another  turn  in  the  furnace  of  a  desperate  fight  at  once  ;  and  he, 
relying  on  them  and  thinking  he  knew  what  their  own  answer 
would  be,  had  answered  Yes,  they  could  and  would  stand  it.  And 
so^in  they  had  gone  again. 

Did  they  remember  this,  remember  that  he  was,  as  he  had  told 
them,  directly  responsible  for  the  punishment  they  had  been  through 
again  and  for  their  suffering  and  their  desperate  losses  :  and, 
remembering,  did  they  resent  it  and  show  their  resentment  by 
refusing  to  see  him  ?  That,  he  admitted  to  himself,  would  hurt, 
besides  being  a  bad  sign.  A  division  that  does  not  trust  its  own 
General  ...  is  better  with  a  new  General.  Ought  he  to  pull 
out,  and  let  another  try  to  rebuild  their  broken  confidence  in  him 
and  in  themselves  ?  He  hated  the  thought. 
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He  watched  another  battalion  pass,  and  then  as  the  head  of 
the  next  came  to  the  fork  of  the  road  where  he  stood,  it  checked, 
slowed,  and  halted.  It  was  not  a  regular  ordered  halt,  but  merely 
a  chance  one,  because  the  roads  ahead  apparently  were  momentarily 
blocked.  But  although  this  meant  that  they  all  mighi  bave  to 
move  on  again  at  any  instant,  the  men  of  the  battalion  at  the  fork 
snatched  at  even  an  instant's  rest,  some  straddling  feet  wide  apart 
and  leaning  heavily  with  folded  arms  on  muzzles  of  their  rifles, 
others  squatting  on  their  heels,  others,  indifferent  to  the  mud  and 
dirt  and  wet,  dropping  flat  on  the  road. 

The  General  peered  through  the  darkness  at  a  couple  of  figures 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  men,  and  recognised  one  as  the 
second  in  command,  or  rather  the  C.O.  now,  since  the  General  had 
heard  of  their  colonel's  death. 

'  My  Irish,'  said  the  General  to  himself,  and  instantly  making 
up  his  mind,  moved  towards  the  two.  He  might  learn  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  men,  and  more,  learn  if  his  suspicions  of  their 
doubts  and  distrust  of  him  were  correct.  He  had  a  meeting  with 
H.Q.  ahead  of  him  that  night,  and  if  the  Division,  his  Division, 
distrusted  him,  he  must  resign  his  command.  He  could  learn  here, 
because  these  were  the  Irish,  and  if  all  or  any  had  suffered  by  his 
order  and  were  likely  to  feel  it,  it  was  his  Irish.  They  had  been 
cut  up  most  murderously,  had  had  their  colonel  killed — the  colonel 
they  literally  worshipped — and  they  had  been  so  savagely  handled 
in  the  previous  fighting  that  it  had  been  the  one  battalion  out  of 
all  the  Division  the  General  had  hesitated  to  send  in  again.  So  if 
any  of  the  battalions  felt  sore  about  his  order,  the  Irish  should. 

The  gaunt  figure  of  the  major  turned  as  he  approached,  and 
seeing  the  General,  saluted  quickly. 

•'  Desmond,'  said  the  General  quietly,  '  I'm  sorry  ;  we're  all 
sorry,  about  Pat.' 

'  He  went  in  good  company,  sir,'  said  the  major  steadily,  '  and 
the  way  h^'d  best  like  to  go — leading  his  own  men.' 

'  You've  had  a  bad  cutting  up,'  said  the  General. 

'  There's  others  almost  as  bad,'  said  Desmond  gravely.  '  The 
Jocks  have  a  bare  sixty  men  and  one  officer  left,  I'm  hearing.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  General,  '  and  I'm  afraid — I  mean,  I  suppose 
I'm  in  some  sense  to  blame.  I  sent  you  back  into  it  when  I  doubt 
if  you  were  fit,  or  if  it  was  fair — your  battalion  especially.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  sir,'  said  the  major  quickly.  '  We'd  never 
have  forgiven  you  if  you'd  left  us  out,  as  we  know  you  thought  of 
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doing.     We  were  all  quite  ready  to  go  in  again,  and  know  you 
wouldn't  have  sent  us  if  we  hadn't  been  needed.' 

The  General  spoke  slowly.     '  I'm  glad  that  my  officers  at  least 

understand  that,  and  don't  feel 

But  the  major  interrupted  him.  '  Officers,  sir  !  Do  you  think 
every  man  doesn't  know,  or  that  any  man  doubts  you  ?  Will  you 
ask  them,  sir  ?  '  There  was  a  movement  down  the  blocked  roads 
and  a  stir  ran  through  the  waiting  battalion.  '  Speak  to  them, 
sir,'  went  on  the  major  quickly,  '  before  they  move.  They'd  take 
a  word  kindly  from  you  this  night  anyway/  as  he  saw  the  General 
hesitate. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  General  quietly,  and  the  major  saluted, 
stepped  back  and  shouted  an  order ;  in  a  moment  the  men  were 
on  their  feet  and  in  their  ranks. 

The  General  spoke  to  them,  spoke  briefly,  said  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  of  their  losses,  sorry  to  hear  of  their  colonel,  paused  to  let  die 
away  the  sigh  he  heard  run  through  the  listening  ranks,  and  finished 
abruptly,  '  That's  all  now,  men.  You're  just  on  the  move.  I'll 
see  you  after  you've  rested  ;  and  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  rest  you 
longer  this  time  and  not  order  you  back  into  it  as  quick  as  last.' 

He  finished  quickly,  glad  that  it  was  over.  He  felt,  with  a  stab 
of  pain  at  the  thought,  that  he  had  suspected  right,  that  the  old 
link  of  confidence  and  mutual  liking  had  snapped.  The  men  had 
heard  him  in  silence,  respectful — or  was  it  sullen  ? — silence,  but 
without  a  murmur  to  show  they  understood. 

But  out  of  the  instant's  silence  that  followed,  a  voice  came  quick 
as  a  flash  from  the  ranks  :  '  Ye  didn't  order  us  back,  sorr.  Ye  asld 
us.'  (It  was  true,  too.  The  word  he  had  given  in  sending  them 

back  had  been,  '  I  ask  every  man  to  face  cheerfully '    So 

they  had  noticed  and  had  not  forgotten  it.) 

A  laugh  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  out  of  the  laugh  another 
voice  rose,  clear,  strong,  and  emphatic,  '  And  ice' re  ready  to  go 
back  again  to-morrow  if  you  ask  us.' 

The  laughter  stopped  abruptly,  and  instead  there  rose  a  cheer, 
a  wild  Irish  cheer,  lifting  and  thrilling  spontaneously,  and  loud, 
and  long.  It  startled  the  General  a  moment.  He  had  feared  them 
broken  and  demoralised — and  they  were  cheering  like  victors  of 
a  great  triumph  ;  he  had  thought  their  confidence  in  him  gone — 
and  they  were  cheering  him  ! 

He  could  not  speak,  but  instead  motioned  to  the  major,  and  as 
the  order  to  march  Was  shouted,  he  stood  there,  his  hand  touching 
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his  mud- spattered  cap,  his  heart  thrilling,  as  the  ranks  swung  past 
him,  with  tired  heads  erect,  and  tired  shoulders  braced  back,  and 
the  cheers  ringing  again  as  they  tramped  past. 

And  that  was  not  all.  As  the  last  of  them  went  by,  the  head 
of  the  next  battalion  came  close  behind.  The  General  saw  the 
officer  leading  them  catch  sight  of  him,  and  before  he  could  check 
him,  turn  and  shout  an  order.  In  an  instant  the  slackened  ranks 
had  straightened  and  stiffened,  the  rifles  had  swung  and  twisted  a 
moment  and  dropped  to  shoulder,  and  as  the  officer  came  abreast, 
gave  and  took  the  General's  salute,  from  these  men  too  there  crashed 
a  cheer,  another,  and  another,  long,  eager,  and  sustained,  until 
and  after  the  last  man  had  passed. 

After  them  there  came  battalion  after  battalion,  battery  after 
battery  ;  and  each  as  they  came  to  him,  swung  past,  marchiug  at 
attentioD,  and  cheering,  cheering,  cheering.  The  word  had  passed 
back  that  their  General  was  waiting  them,  and  each  lot  came 
shuffling  and  shambling  up  to  the  point  where  they  knew  the  order 
to  march  at  attention  wrould  come.  Then  at  the  word  you  could 
see  the  loose  ranks  gather  and  knit  and  lock,  see  the  weary  men 
brace  up  and  make  a  last  spurt  to  come  past  in  good  shape  and  show 
their  General  how  fit  they  were  ;  and  come  tramping  past  him, 
slowly  if  you  like,  but  with  heads  up,  steadily,  and  with  ranks  as 
ruler-straight  as  ever  they  were  on  a  home  parade,  with  every  rifle 
sloped  to  the  exact  same  rigid  angle,  with  the  long,  even,  un- 
broken sway  and  roll  of  the  level  lines  of  cap-tops  and  shoulders 
that  tells  always  of  perfect  step  and  time. 

The  '  Jaunties  '  dragged  a  last  ounce  of  strength  out  of  their 
exhaustion  to  pick  up  their  perky  little  quick-step  and  twitch  of 
the  shoulders,  and  came  up  whistling  their  regimental  march  tune  : 

Whether  it's  storm  or  sunshine, 
Whether  it's  wind  or  wet, 
Whether  the  weatlier  we  weatlier  together 
May  be  the  worst  we've  met, 
We  can  ruffle  or  rough  it 
Through  all  the  goods  and  bads, 
Cock  a  shako  and  let  them  know 
We  are  the  Jaunty  Lads. 

Then  as  the  leading  files  came  abreast  the  tune  shut  off  and  there 
came  the  regimental  cry  ;  '  Jaunty  Boys — hip,  hip-—'  and  cheer 
shrilling  on  cheer. 

The  Jocks  came  up,  and  at  the  word  of  command  the  scattered 
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ranks  slid  together  and  the  rifles  swung  to  position,  so  slowly,  so 
leisurely,  but  with  such  unhasting  smoothness  and  sureness.  There 
were  a  bare  sixty  left  where  perhaps  six  hundred  had  gone  in  a 
few  days  before  ;  but  they  came  past  with  the  old  hip-swing  and 
sway  of  the  kilts,  the  old  proud,  steady,  striding  swagger,  and  the 
cheers  ringing  fiercely  and  triumphantly  from  the  husky  throats. 
Sixty  of  them,  only  sixty  .  .  .  but  sixty  as  good,  grim,  determined 
fighting  men  as  ever  came  out  of  the  hills  of  Scotland. 

The  remnants  of  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  came  past  with 
the  drivers  rigid  at  attention,  the  right  arms  outstretched  over  the 
off-horses'  backs  at  the  Drivers'  Salute,  the  heads  held  rigid,  the 
shoulders  squared  to  the  front — until  the  moment  when  each  team 
dragged  past,  and  the  whips  curved  and  swept  at  arms'  length  out 
and  round  and  up  to  the  perpendicular  before  each  man's  face,  and 
shot  out  again  to  position  over  the  off-horses'  withers — and  the  cheer 
broke.  Each  team  .  .  .  and  there  were  only  three — a  gun  team 
and  a  complete  waggon  team,  and  one  with  four  horses  instead  of 
six ;  the  cheer  broke,  but  such  a  thin  pitifully  weak  cheer  from 
barely  a  score  of  men  where  over  two  hundred  would  have  been 
there  to  cheer  on  the  way  into  action  a  few  days  ago. 

So  they  came  past,  battalion  by  broken  battalion,  battery  by 
fragmentary  battery.  Every  battery  and  battalion  of  them  was 
shattered  and  wasted  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  strength ;  every 
man  of  them  was  dropping  with  fatigue,  sunk-eyed  and  dazed  with 
want  of  sleep,  soaked  and  chilled  to  the  bone,  limbs  tottering  under 
them  as  they  tramped.  They  were  frersh  come  from  days  and  nights 
in  such  an  inferno  of  slaughter  as  men  until  then  had  never  dreamed 
of.  By  all  the  laws  of  war,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  they  should 
have  been  broken  and  useless,  demoralised,  dispirited,  without 
spark  of  life  or  fighting  value  left,  without  thought  or  heed  for  any- 
thing but  a  hope  to  be  out  of  it  and  never  to  go  back  again. 

And  yet,  coming  from  the  slaughter-pen,  they  cheered  ;  meeting 
the  man  who  had  thrust  them  into  it,  they  cheered  him — cheered 
like  proud  and  proven  conquerors  of  the  mighty  ...  as  who  shall 
say  they  were  not  ? 

Their  General  stood  there  a  full  hour  in  the  soaking  rain  and  the 
bitter  cold,  stood  until  the  last  man  and  the  last  gun  had  gone  by  ; 
and  would  not  have  moved  or  missed  one  cheer  or  one  salute  for 
a  king's  ransom.  And  then  he  rode  back  to  his  quarters  with  his 
cold  hands  stiff  on  the  reins  and  his  feet  numb  in  the  stirrups, 
but  such  a  warm  glow  in  his  heart  as  cornea  to  few  men  to  know. 
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In  the  indaba  that  night  H.Q.  sympathised  with  him  over  his 
losses,  and  praised  the  work  of  his  men  and  said  how  much  it 
had  meant  at  a  critical  time.  And  when  the  Commander  asked 
anxiously  how  it  was  with  the  Division  after  their  mauling,  and 
did  he  think  they  would  rebuild  and  make  reasonably  good  again 
after  a  rest  of  say  a  month — no,  a  couple  of  months,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  drafts,  can  you  wonder  at  the  glint  in  their  General's  eye,  the 
lift  of  his  head,  the  ring  of  pride  in  his  voice  as  he  answered  : 
*  I  can  only  tell  you  what  they  told  me  themselves  to-night — and 
what  I  know  true — we're  ready  to  go  back  again  to-morrow  if  you 
ask  us.' 


SHIPWRECK. 
BY  GEORGE   BLAKE. 

ANGUS  GILLESPIE  put  away  the  glass  from  him,  leaned  on  the 
staff  over  which  his  great,  brown  hands  were  folded  under  the 
fall  of  his  white  beard,  fixed  a  reminiscent  eye  on  the  low  fire  of 
the  inn  parlour,  and  told  his  story  thus. 

'  It  is  eight-over-forty  years,  aye,  maybe  fifty,'  he  said,  '  since 
there  wass  the  last  of  the  wrecks  on  Cara.  I  wass  not  long  in 
Ardlamy  then,  a  twelvemonth  at  the  most,  and  young  and  soople 
enough  to  be  ready  for  any  mad  ploy  that  might  happen — aye,  and 
vain  enough  to  be  thinking,  in  my  daft-like  way,  what  a  grand 
figure  I  might  cut  before  the  lassies.  You  know  how  it  is  with 
halflins.  I  was  just  daft  for  a  chance  to  show  myself  off,  to  do  some- 
thing big  an'  brave  an'  manlike  before  the  weemin,  and  before  one 
especially — Bridget  they  ca'd  her,  daughter  to  old  Macneil  that 
wass  in  Leim  then,  an'  that — Well,  well,  you'll  hear  how  the 
story  goes. 

'  The  shipwreck,  you  say  ?  Aye,  aye !  You'll  hear  about  it 
soon ;  I'm  coming  to  it.  But  as  I  wass  saying,  there  wass  this 
Bridget  laughing  to  me  whiles  out  of  her  eyes,  and  them  like  winter 
stars,  an'  whiles  mocking  me  over  the  fence.  An'  there  wass  I, 
a  great,  awkward  lad  that  had  not  the  mettle  to  take  a  bold  way 
with  her,  but  could  only  stand  with  a  red,  red  face  before  her  an' 
fill  the  head  of  me  with  gallant  brave  things  I  could  do  when  she 
wass  not  there !  I  wass  not  overly  rich  then,  though  throng  and 
clever  at  the  dreaming,  an'  I  missed  the  chance.  There  wass  wan 
night  in  Grob  Bagh  when  the  words  were  knocking  at  my  very 
lips,  and  she  there  on  the  rock  beside  me,  watching  for  a  sign,  no 
doubt — But,  oh,  lads !  I  wass  the  backward  wan !  A  chance 
missed,  a  chance  to  do  a  splendid  thing,  but  I  missed  it !  It  never 
came  again.,  an'  I  had  to  go  on  with  my  dreaming. 

'  The  shipwreck  ?  Aye !  That  gave  me  the  kind  of  chance 
I  was  looking  for.  .  .  . 

'  It  wass  a  wild,  wild  night.  '  All  day  it  had  been  the  barn  for 
me,  mending  the  gear,  what  with  the  rain  and  the  storm  outside. 
It  wass  no  day  at  all,  at  all,  for  ploughing. .  An'  after  I  wass  through 
with  the  weekly  paper,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  bed,  an'  that's 
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where  I  went  at  the  back  of  eight  o'clock,  and  the  night  tremendous 
loud. 

'  At  midnight,  it  would  be,  maybe,  there  cam'  an  awful  chap- 
chap-chapping  at  the  door,  and  then  a  fair  rattle  o'  gravel  on  my 
window.  "  God !  Whatna  trouble's  this  ?  "  thought  I,  and  up 
to  the  door  like  a  rocket.  It  wass  Bridget,  fair  excited.  Her 
shawl  wass  wringing  wet,  an'  her  short  gown  wass  kilted  high  as 
if  she  had  been  at  serious  travelling.  She  wouldna  answer  my 
questions. 

'  "  Dress  yourself,  Angus  !  "  she  cried  above  the  roar  o'  Lammas, 

it  wass  Lammas  time,  that  comes  in  fury  to  the  Islands.  "  Dress 
rourself,  and  come  on  !  There's  a  ship  ashore  on  Rudha  Buidhe  !  " 

'  I  needna  tell  you  the  hurry  I  made  to  get  these  bit  clothes 
on.  She  waited  on  me  in  the  kitchen,  an'  then  whirled  me  out  the 
door,  and  through  the  stackyard  to  the  hill.  God !  But  it  wass 
coarse,  coarse  travelling  for  a  lass,  but  she  wass  aye  a  step  in  front, 
picking  her  way  like  a  fairy  girl  over  the  rocks  and  through  the 
hags.  We  were  at  the  shore  inside  ten  minutes,  though  you  and  I 
ken  that  it's  a  good  mile  of  bad  ground.  She  dragged  me  over 
the  stones  on  to  the  White  Rock. 

'  It  wass  dark  as  the  jaws  of  Ifrinn,  but  we  could  see  the  ship, 
and  a  big  one  too,  near  enough  to  the  shore,  but,  0  Christ !  the 
ugly  waves  between !  There  she  wass  wedged  firm  enough — ye 
ken  the  scaurs  in  the  rock  there — but  all  her  gear  wass  hanging 
most  pitifully  over  her  poor  sides  and  in  the  water.  We  could 
see  the  sailor-folks  banging  about  the  decks  an'  hack-hacking  with 
their  axes.  An'  we  could  hear  them  shouting,  but  de'il  a  word  of 
ours  reached  them  in  that  wind.  It  wass  fair  lamentable ;  not  a 
hand's  turn  could  we  do  for  them,  though  there  wass  a  heap  of  willing 
minds  on  the  White  Rock  that  night.  An'  Bridget  ran  up  and 
down  like  a  mad  one.  Mo  creach  !  The  lass  wass  fair  demented. 

'  At  last  there  came  a  sign  from  the  ship  herself,  and  we  crowded 
at  the  water's  edge.  A  lad,  little  more  than  a  boy,  I'll  wager,  was 
standing  there  on  the  bulwark  with  a  heavy  lashing  of  rope  round 
him.  Then  he  dived.  God  !  But  it  seemed  he  would  never  come 
up  again ;  but  there  he  wass  in  a  minute,  scorning  like  a  duck. 
Man,  man !  Yon  wass  the  plucky  one !  He  came  nearer,  an'  I 
wass  just  for  louping  in  to  give  him  a  hand  when  he  went  down. 
A  spar  that  wass  floating  about,  loose-like,  came  over  on  the  top 
of  a  wave  and  nipped  him.  He  sank  like  a  stone,  poor  lad ! 

'  There  wass  tremendous  confusion  on  shore  at  that,  and  worse 
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on  the  ship,  but  no  sooner  had  the  lad  disappeared  than  another 
wass  there  to  try  his  luck.  This  wass  a  full-grown  man — as  fir 
a  figure  as  ever  stood  in  boots  !  He  stayed  not  a  minute,  but  dive 
like  a  gannet,  and  before  we  were  through  rubbing  our  eyes,  there 
he  wass  ten  yards  from  us.  I  made  a  rush  for  him — the  old,  brave 
fairies  were  still  in  my  head — but  I  wass  too  late.  Somethii 
knocked  me  flat  in  the  sea,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  after  a  while 
there  wass  Bridget  half-way  up  the  beach  with  a  naked  man 
tow.  That  lass  had  saved  the, man  that  saved  the  ship,  and  what 
did  she  do  but  hand  him  the  shawl  off  her  back.  Dhia  !  but  yor 
wass  the  stout  fellow  ! 

'  Yes !  Yes !  We  saved  them  all,  and  a  poor,  starved  lot  of 
lads  they  were  when  we  had  them  safe  on  the  shore.  We  would 
have  stood  round  them  like  a  herd  of  foolish  stirks,  listening  to 
the  story,  but  they  were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  perished  with  cold 
and  hunger.  Oh  !  it  wass  a  sad,  sad  sight  yon !  Two  or  three 
of  them  had  great,  ugly  wounds,  an'  one  poor  lad  had  his  leg-bone 
snapped  on  him  like  a  reed.  It  was  no  time,  indeed,  for  a  palaver. 
We  happed  them  as  well  as  we  could,  an'  left  that  poor  vessel  on 
the  black  rocks.  The  lad  that  had  soomed  ashore  with  the  rope 
wass  carried  to  Ardlamy.' 

Angus  paused  for  a  time,  and  sat  close-eyed  as  if  in  the  light 
sleep  of  old  age.  We  sat  in  silence,  waiting  for  a  sign,  till  a  peat 
fell  from  the  fire  on  to  the  hearth-stone.  Roused  by  the  noise, 
the  old  man  took  up  the  tale  again. 

'  I  got  to  love  that  lad  like  a  brother.  He  stayed  with  me 
three  weeks  an'  I  wass  glad  to  have  such  brave  company.  He 
wass  an  orphan,  you  see,  and  as  well  off  at  Ardlamy  as  daundering 
through  the  streets  of  Greenock  on  the  hunt  for  another  ship.  I 
gave  him  clothes,  an'  a  roof  over  his  head,  an'  a  Highland  welcome, 
an'  it  wass  return  enough  for  me  to  have  a  hero  at  my  board.  The 
neighbours  would  aye  be  dropping  in  for  a  crack  wi'  the  man  that 
saved  the  ship,  an'  I,  the  foolish  one,  thought  there  wass  maybe 
some  kind  of  credit  in  playing  host.  An'  a  grand  fellow  he  wass, 
too,  cheery  as  you  like,  an'  daft  like  a  boy  when  it  came  to  working 
with  the  horses  or  the  beastial.  An'  many's  the  splendid  tale  he 
had  to  tell  of  travel  in  the  seven  seas.  God  forgive  me !  But  I 
even  forgot  Bridget  for  the  time. 

'  I  forgot  the  lass,  I  tell  you,  till  I  saw  a  sight  one  day  that  near 
stopped  the  breath  in  me.  I  wass  in  the  high  field,  spreading 
wrack  against  the  spring  ploughing,  and  once  as  I  rose  to  give  my 
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back  a  stretch,  a  man  and  a  lass  came  over  the  hill  from  Leim. 
It  was  fair  deadening  to  the  heart,  lads !  Yes,  yes !  Bridget 
and  the  sailor,  for  all  the  world,  and  linked  together  in  a  way  there 
wass  no  mistaking.  God !  But  I  wass  near  the  greeting !  My 
Bridget,  the  white  one,  and  him  that  I  was  giving  food  and  shelter 
to !  First,  I  wass  for  running  at  them  like  a  man  that  is  weak  in 
the  head,  and  then  a  softness  came  over  me.  What  wass  there 
to  do  but  bend  to  the  graip  ? 

'  I  could  hardly  look  the  lad  in  the  face  that  night.  There  he 
sat  over  his  porridge  as  happy  and  cocky  as  you  like.  He  talked 
about  the  fishing,  an'  the  weather,  an'  the  fine  ship  that  his  next 
one  would  be — about  everything  but  Bridget.  Whiles  I  could 
have  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  sirs,  and  then  when  my  fist  was 
clenching  under  the  table,  there  came  a  great  stoon  of  that  liking 
for  him  that  wass  on  me.  He  wass  that  young  an'  pretty  an' 
strong !  When  we  parted  for  the  night,  he  told  me  that  it  wass 
time  for  him  to  be  up  and  away. 

'  Next  morning,  I  saw  him  off  at  the  Ferry,  with  never  a  sign 
of  Bridget  or  a  word  about  her.' 

The  old  man  sighed,  and  went  on  with  the  story. 

'  The  next  month  wass  black  Hell  for  me,  lads.  Not  a  step 
further  out  of  doors  did  I  go  than  wass  needful,  an'  not  a  word  did 
I  pass  with  Bridget.  Whiles  I  saw  her  on  the  shore  or  passing  over 
by  the  Spouting  Cave,  and  every  time  I  must  fun  for  home  like  a 
great  sheep.  At  nights  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  before  the  peats,  nursing 
my  ills  like  a  cailleach. 

'  Then  the  sailor-lad  came  back.  Man  !  but  he  wass  a  brave 
sight !  There  he  wass  as  per  jink  as  you  like  in  his  new  blue  suit 
and  brass  buttons.  A  ship  had  come  his  way,  one  of  the  same  line, 
and  he  wass  for  off  in  a  month  for  Mexiky.  He  wass  as  hearty 
with  me  as  ever,  but  it  wass  not  Ardlamy  for  him  this  time. 
No,  no,  sirs!  The  lass  had  him  by  the  heart-strings,  and  it  wass 
Leim  that  wass  to  shelter  him.' 

A  foolish  tear  wetted  the  cheeks  of  the  old  man.  Then  with  a 
hasty  movement,  as  one  who  is  caught  in  weakness,  he  brushed  it 
away.  But  a  minute  passed  before  he  spoke  again. 

'  Mr.  Cameron  married  them  in  the  kirk  next  day.  Yes,  yes  ! 
I  wass  bidden  to  be  there — but  can  a  man  look  on  at  his  own 
killing  ?  I  climbed  the  hill  next  morning,  and  watched  them  across 
the  hill  to  the  Bay,  them  that  were  man  an'  wife  now.  Still  and 
on,  I  sat,  and  an  hour  later,  the  speck  on  the  Sound  that  wass  the 
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ferry-boat  gave  me  the  last  sight  of  Bridget  for  twenty  years.  The 
tears  came  then,  sirs !  Call  it  bairn's  foolishness  if  you  will,  I 
wass  sobbing  like  a  yearling  when  I  saw  the  emptiness  of  my  kitchen. 

'  Twenty  years !  Well,  well !  They  brought  me  siller  an* 
wisdom,  but  never  another  fine  girl  like  Bridget.  Ardlamy  wass  as 
empty  as  the  grave  wanting  a  goodwife.  Old  Morag  that  came 
to  me  as  housekeeper  was  only  the  mock  of  what  might  have  been. 
All  your  books  an'  pictures  an'  fine  town-gear  can  never  make  up 
for  the  want  of  a  bairn's  laugh. 

'  Twenty  years !  They  may  be  slow  in  the  passing,  but  they 
do  pass.  And,  oh,  sirs,  the  changes  that  they  bring !  I  wass  to 
find  that  when  next  I  saw  Bridget. 

'  It  wass  in  Greenock,  the  time  o'  the  lamb  sales,  and  I  wass 
there  with  as  fine  a  flock  o'  beasts  as  ever  came  off  the  Islands. 
They  had  sold  at  a  fine,  hearty  price,  and  the  lad  that  bought 
them  would  have  me  take  a  glass  with  him.  Well,  well — we  went 
for  our  dram  to  the  inn  that's  in  the  Cowgate  yonder,  and  sat  our- 
selves in  the  parlour,  an'  talked  our  business.  There  wass  a  wheen 
drover-folks  there  throng  at  the  talking  and  a  woman  in  the  corner 
over-by.  She  wass  a  poor-looking  cratur  with  a  greetin'  bairn 
inside  her  shawl,  and,  God  knows !  the  kind  is  common  enough  in 
Lalland  towns.  My  buyer  wass  cracking  away  about  the  beasts 
and  the  hairst  an'  one  thing  an'  another,  but  could  I  keep  my  eyes 
off  that  woman  ?  She  wass  throng  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  but  after 
a  while  she  wass  through  with  it,  an'  then  she  turned  to  pass  out. 

'  It  wass  Bridget !  For  all  the  fleshliness  about  her  eyes  an' 
the  thirsty  hang  of  her  lips,  there  wass  no  mistaking  the  fine  hair 
of  her — her  that  wass  a  great,  bulky  woman  now.  I  gave  hardly  a 
word  to  my  friend,  but  paid  the  score,  an'  followed  her  over  the  door. 

'  Up  lanes  an'  down  wynds,  I  after  her  for  a  time  till  she  opened 
a  door  down  two-three  steps  and  closed  it  after  her.  Then  I  chappit 
at  it,  and  Bridget  came  to  open. 

'  "  Step  in,  Angus,"  says  she,  and  not  a  sign  of  wonder.  "  I 
saw  you  at  the  inn."  It  wass  as  black  and  foul  a  room  as  you 
could  wish  to  see.  There  wass  a  deal  table  in  it  an'  a  wheen  dirty 
clothes  lying  about,  an'  little  else  that  I  could  see.  Syne  I  heard 
a  breathing  in  the  corner.  It  wass  the  sailor  himself. 

'  "  Is  that  you,  John  Pollock  ?  "  says  I.  (Aye,  that  wass  hit 
name — God  !  did  I  not  tell  you  ?) 

'  "  Just  that,  Angus,"  he  says,  and  the  man's  voice  wass  fair 
gone  with  the  drink. 
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'  "  What's  this  you  have  come  to  ?  "  I  asked  them,  and  got 
the  story. 

'  Man,  but  it  wass  a  sad,  sad  tale !  For  years  they  had  been 
happy  in  a  fine  house,  and  then  there  wass  some  trouble  about  a 
ship.  What  it  wass,  they  would  not  say,  but  it  wass  a  sore  fight 
to  get  another  after  that.  And  those  he  did  get,  he  couldna  keep. 
He  blamed  the  steamers,  but  it  wass  in  my  own  mind  to  blame 
the  drink.  The  bairns  had  died,  and,  God !  the  one  I  saw  in  the 
inn  wass  like  to  follow  the  same  road.  An'  there  they  were — a 
poor,  poor  drunken  pair.  My  Bridget,  laads,  an'  him  that  swam 
through  the  storm  to  save  his  ship ! 

Angus  passed  his  old,  veined  hand  over  his  eyes.  He  had  to 
be  led  to  the  tale  again. 

'  I  took  them  to  Ardlamy.  They  were  not  for  going,  but  I 
argyed  an'  stormed  till  they  had  to  promise.  God  !  Wass  Bridget 
not  the  new  woman  when  she  saw  the  rocks  at  Leim  again ! 

'  They  bided  a  month,  an'  mended  all  the  time.  Away  from  the 
bottle,  Pollock  wass  the  cheery  lad  I  once  knew  him  for,  an' 
Bridget  freshened  till  there  wass  a  look  of  old  Macneil's  daughter 
again.  An'  it  wass  a  new  life  for  the  bairn.  Man,  man,  but 
he  wass  the  stout  boy  for  his  porridge !  At  the  month's  end  the 
sailor  wass  all  for  Greenock  an'  a  try  at  a  ship. 

'  I  went  with  him,  for  there  wass  a  calving  quey  ready  for  the 
market,  an'  sure  enough  he  wass  waiting  for  me  at  the  end  of  the 
day  with  brave  news.  He  had  gotten  his  ship,  and  wass  to  join 
her  at  Leith  in  a  week's  time.  Bridget  would  sail  with  him,  he  said, 
and  it  wass  a  gay  fellow  I  took  back  to  Ardlamy. 

'  They  left  the  bairn  with  me.  In  time  I  got  a  card  from  Leith 
to  say  they  were  sailing  that  night  for  Newfoundland. 

'  I  never  saw  them  again.  The  bairn  grew  up.  Whiles  he  would 
cry  for  his  mammy,  and,  God  knows !  I  wass  hard  put  to  it  for  an 
answer.  In  the  end,  he  forgot  them — which  is  the  fortune  of 
youth — and  I  prayed  that  I  might  too.  But  a  grown  man  has  to 
thole  his  memories. 

'  It  wass  years  before  I  heard  the  story,  and  then  it  came  from 
the  mouth  of  a  drunk  sailorman  in  a  tavern  by  the  Broomilaw. 
They  had  sailed  from  Leith  that  night,  an'  by  the  next  afternoon 
Pollock  was  raving  drunk.  0  God !  The  weakness  of  the  man ! 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  ran  his  ship  on  one  of  the  Shetland 
Isles.  Yes,  yes,  sirs !  They  were  drowned,  the  two  of  them. 
Too  drunk  to  move,  the  sailor  said.' 
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Angus  bent  his  white  head  over  the  hands  that  still  were  folded 
over  the  crook  of  his  stick.  We  feared  to  speak  to  him.  At  last 
he  rose  straight  to  his  great  height,  but  looked  steady  and  on  at 
the  fire. 

4  Even  the  lad  could  not  stay  with  me.  Canada  got  him. 
There's  been  no  word  this  five  years,  and  the  last  wass  to  say  that 
his  land  wass  poor,  poor  stuff,  and  that  he  wass  making  for  the 
city. 

'  Shipwreck  ?  Aye,  aye !  Men  and  women  and  ships,  sirs, 
there's  gales  and  black  rocks  for  them  all. 

'  No,  no,  lads  !  I'll  bid  you  good-night.  It's  a  coarse  road  to 
Ardlamy,  and  I  am  not  so  hearty  as  I  wass  once.' 
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THE  RED  TRADITION. 
I.  THE  TKADITION  OP  REVOLUTION,  862  AND  1613. 

WE  cannot  but  envy  those  who  at  this  hour  would  attempt  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Russian  revolution,  in  an  endeavour  to 
co-ordinate  and  explain  the  incoherent  phenomena  of  this  the 
biggest  orgy  of  riot  and  bloodshed  known  in  historical  times. 
Whosoever  thinks  thus  had  better  remember  the  lines  of  Malherbe  : 

'  Que  direz-vous,  races  futures, 
Si  quelquefois  un  vrai  discours 
Vous  recite  les  aventures 
De  nos  abominables  jours  ?  ' 

For,  as  little  as  the  French  revolution  could  be  understood 
without  an  investigation  of  its  causes  in  the  three  centuries  that 
preceded  it,  can  the  Russian  upheaval  be  explained  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  country's  history,  which  alone  can  throw  light 
upon  the  peculiar  anarchical  bend  of  the  Slav  mind  and  its  marked 
destructive  instinct.  To  do  so,  we  have  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
monk  chronicler  of  Kiev,  Nestor,  who  relates  how  about  the  year 
860  of  the  Christian  era  the  Finnish  and  Slav  tribes  expelled  the 
Northmen,  but  quarrelled  so  much  among  themselves  that  about 
the  year  862  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Northmen  or  Variags 
(Scandinavians)  asking  them  to  return.  '  Our  land,'  said  they, 
'  is  great  and  fertile  but  there  is  no  order  in  it.  Come  then  and  reign 
and  rule  over  us.'  And  the  three  princes  of  Rus  came,  the  eldest 
among  them  bearing  the  name  of  Rurik. 

Thus  reads  the  opening  page  of  Slav  history,  of  this  land  in 
our  day  known  as  European  Russia  (minus  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea),  which  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  was 
subdivided  into  some  sixty-four  principalities  with  an  approximate 
total  of  300  chieftains  !  Then  the  sun  went  down  upon  this  warring, 
anarchical  agglomeration  of  feudal  lords  and  wilful  burghers,  and 
the  darkness  of  Tartar  (Mongol)  domination  blotted  out  every 
vestige  of  civilisation  from  1238-1462.  The  restoration  followed, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Muscovite  Tsar  (i.e.  Caesar),  whose 
prototype  Ivan  IV.  '  the  Terrible '  was  crowned  at  Moscow  in 
1547.  His  house  became  extinct  in  his  son  Feodor  I.  in  1598. 
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Feeder's  brother-in-law  and  successor  was  Boris  Godunov 
(1598-1605),  known  as  the  originator  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  the 
man  whose  struggles  with  the  false  Dmitris  fpseudo  Demetrius 
the  elder  and  the  younger  who  alleged  that  they  were  Ivan  the 
Terrible's  second  son)  resulted  in  the  intervention  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  the  Polish  King  Sigismund  III.,  who  aspired  to  the 
Tsardom.  Then  supervened  the  revolution  led  by  the  Novgorod 
butcher  Minin,  who  nominated  a  professional  soldier,  Prince  Dmitri 
Mikhailovitch  Pojarski,  leader  of  his  troops.  Terrible  as  was  the 
struggle,  Minin  knew  how  to  rally  Slav  orthodoxy  in  blind  anti- 
Catholic  fanaticism  against  the  usurping  Poles.  The  uprising 
under  his  guidance,  though  repulsive  in  its  excesses,  yet  showed 
that  after  centuries  of  internal  disorder,  riots,  revolutions, 
and  invasions,  the  people  rallied  under  the  two-fold  impulse  of 
a  true  religious  inspiration  and  the  national  awakening.  On  the 
crest  of  this  wave  the  young  son  of  the  metropolitan  Philaret, 
Michael  Romanov,  a  relative  by  marriage  of  the  Rurik  dynasty, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Tsar,  elected  by  a  National  Assembly  (Zemsky 
Soviet),  in  1613.  From  that  time  onward  the  history  of  Russia 
under  the  Romanovs  is  well  known.  We  only  lay  stress  on  this 
early  development  of  Russian  life  to  show  firstly,  that  violent 
upheaval  of  the  social  order,  i.e.  revolution,  lives  in  and  conforms 
with  the  strongly  developed  anarchical  bend  of  the  Slav  mind  and 
stood  by  the  cradle  both  of  the  Rurik  and  Romanov  dynasties  ; 
secondly,  that  the  rally  of  a  Russia  emerging  from  revolution  and 
chaos  under  the  aegis  of  the  Romanovs  was  a  national  cause  rein- 
forced and  cemented  by  an  orthodox  religion  which  was  a  living  faith. 


II.  THE  ADVENT  OF  LENIN, 

An  entirely  different  chapter  in  the  history  of  Russian  revolutions 
opened  in  the  night  of  April  5/6,  1917,  Maundy  Thursday /Good 
Friday,  for  then  met  on  the  neutral  soil  of  Geneva  the  rival 
'  maximalists '  and  '  minimalists.'  For  some  time  feverish 
activity  had  prevailed  among  the  revolutionary  exiles  in  Switzerland, 
which  was  natural  enough,  seeing  that  the  day  of  their  home  coming 
was  near  at  hand.  In  Russia  the  reigning  Romanov,  Nicholas  II. 
Alexandrovitch,  Imperator  of  all  the  Russians,  had  abdicated — • 
originally  in  favour  of  his  brother, — and  been  superseded  by  a 
Republic  under  Kerensky.  But  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  travail 
of  Mother  Russia  had  only  just  begun — new  men  and  new  systems 
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had  to  come,  to  be  undergone  and  overcome.  Even  then,  in  Geneva, 
everyone  in  the  assembly  amid  an  indescribable  tumult  propounded 
theories  of  his  own,  without  ever  a  thought  of  concession  to  the 
views  of  anyone  else,  or  even  the  outward  semblance  of  courtesy  by 
listening  to  what  another  man  might  have  to  say.  Theories  they 
all  had,  but  knowledge  none,  nor  a  fixed  programme  at  the  back 
of  their  heads,  at  least  none  from  which  aught  but  chaos  could 
result.  These  were  not  men  like  the  historic  butcher  Minin  who 
could  not  read  or  write,  for  to  Russia's  and  their  own  undoing 
they  were  none  of  them  illiterate  ;  some  even  displayed  the  varnish 
of  a  hastily  acquired  culture.  AH  of  them  subjects  of  the  late  Tsar, 
few  were  pure-blooded  Russians  ;  the  majority  belonged  to  down- 
trodden and  persecuted  races  which  were  yearning  to  come  into 
their  own.  Already  they  had  negotiated  in  various  quarters  for 
their  return  to  Russia,  but  now  one  Parvus-Helphant,  once  upon 
a  time  a  pauper,  thereafter  by  common  repute  the  trusted  secret 
agent  of  the  late  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  in  such  employ  become  a  rich  man, 
brought  them  into  contact  with  a  German  intermediary.  Soon  after, 
these  exiles  left  with  their  passports  in  good  order  and  travelled 
across  Germany,  where  all  the  assistance  they  required  was  given 
by  authority.  As  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  they  seemed  to 
have  none,  and,  what  is  worse,  no  moral  principles  whatever.  The 
power  that  had  of  old  carried  both  the  Ruriks  and  the  Romanovs 
to  the  throne,  whence  they  evolved  order  out  of  chaos,  had  either 
been  nationalist  or  orthodox  (in  the  spiritual  and  political  meaning 
of  the  term)  or  both ;  the  power  which  now  superseded  the  Romanovs 
was  material,  egotistical  and  corrupt.  We  spare  the  readers  the 
names  of  the  travellers,1  the  more  so  as  several  who  were  prominent 
among  them  bore  other  names  than  those  under  which  they  sub  • 
sequently  became  famous  and  travelled  in  some  cases  with  '  wives ' 
who  did  not  bear  their  husband's  name.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Vladimir  Hitch  Uljanov-Lenin  was  of  the  company. 

They  went  to  Russia  as  liberators  and  played  their  part,  for 
if  ever  sonorous  phrases  marked  the  birth  of  freedom,  the  highest 
human  good,  they  were  lavishly  used  then.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts,  however,  some  cried  vengeance,  among  these  according  to 
various  accounts  Lenin,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother  to  avenge. 

1  For  details  of  names  see  an  article  entitled  '  Les  ReVolutionnaires  Russes 
en  Suisso  ct  leur  depart  pour  la  Russie,'  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliutheque 
universelle  et  Revue  Swsgey  May  1918. 
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The  much  delated  question,  as  to  whether  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  actually  bribed  by  the  Germans,  is  best  dealt  with  by  the 
reflection  of  a  hapless  bourgeois  who,  though  he  had  no  reason  to 
shield  the  persecutors  of  his  class,  remarked  that  it  was  not  worth 
arguing  the  point,  as  Lenin,  even  if  he  accepted  tainted  money,  had 
perhaps  done  so  in  order  to  employ  it  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  good 
purpose  !  Perhaps  the  reader  will  admit  that  both  the  logic  and 
the  morality  of  this  criticism  are  symptomatic  of  the  spirit. 

In  Petrograd  itself  the  '  Constituante '  had  been  established 
and  lived  one  whole  night  amid  regular  but  ill-directed  bursts 
of  machine-gun  fire.  The  new  rulers  of  Russia  required  more 
bayonets  for  their  protection  than  ever  had  the  Tsar,  and  con- 
sequently any  transfer  of  power  among  themselves  needed  the 
decision  of  battle  to  become  effective.  A  '  Constituante '  !  What 
memories  of  the  French  Revolution  did  it  not  evoke  in  an  awe- 
struck world  ?  But  what  ambitions  did  it  not  raise  in  the  breasts 
of  these  new  leaders  of  the  Russian  people  who  were  nobodies  a 
few  days  ago  and  now  resided  in  the  palaces  of  the  mighty  Tsar  ! 
They  were  fully  conscious  of  their  role  :  one  of  them  in  Petrograd 
compared  himself  to  Marat  and  his  woman  friend  to  Charlotte 
Corday.  It  was.  only  when  the  meeting  asked  what  Marat  and 
Charlotte  Corday  had  done  that  the  speaker  grew  silent,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  save  that  these  two  names  were  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  great  revolution  in  France  about  a  century  ago  ! 
An  unerring  instinct  guided  him  in  the  belief  that  all  revolutions 
are  alike  which,  if  he  referred  only  to  violent  changes  forced  on  a 
community  by  rioting  mobs,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  what  he 
ignored  was  that  the  French  Revolution  followed  upon  a  period 
of  careful  intellectual  preparation  when  great  minds  conducted  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
origin  of  society.  He  did  not  know  that  intellectual  element  which 
made  of  the  French  Revolution  something  infinitely  greater  than 
a  transitory  scene  of  bloodshed,  the  enlightened  bourgeoisie  which 
upheld  its  postulates.  Far  from  it !  In  his  ignorance  he  denounced 
the  bourgeoisie  and  appealed  to  the  secret  and  direct  vote  of  all 
men  and  women  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  some  70  per  cent,  of  all  males  and  some  90  per  cent,  of 
all  females  could  not  read.  No  wonder  that  this  short-lived 
Constituante  of  over  800  members  only  contained  forty  represen- 
tatives of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  majority  of  whom  wisely  refrained 
from  putting  in  an  appearance  ! 
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The  liberators  of  Russia,  '  Lenin,  Bronstein-Trotzky  &  Co.,' 
had  great  notions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Only,  in  practice, 
the  great  journals  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  ceased  to  appear 
because  their  staffs  got  tired  of  producing  them.  They  could  well 
be  spared,  for  every  chieftain  of  the  neo-absolutism  of  demagogy 
ran  his  own  paper  which  sold  at  anything  from  twenty  to  forty 
kopeks  a  number.  This  gave  the  revolutionary  tribunals  much 
work  of  censorship,  but  worried  the  editors  of  the  journals  them- 
selves still  more,  because  the  printers,  if  they  did  not  like  the  text, 
were  passionately  addicted  to  inserting  their  own  diatribes. 
Besides,  if  it  was  possible  to  sell  a  newspaper  secretly,  it  fetched 
what  money  there  was  going. 

The  one  bond  which  united  all  the  maximalists  was  their  haste 
to  govern,  their  anxiety  to  give  their  respective  systems  a  trial. 
A  scarcity  of  foodstuffs  in  Petrograd,  which  was  largely  artificial, 
had  brought  down  the  Tsar  and  opened  the  gates  to  Kerensky  : 
the  threat  of  famine,  due  to  organised  corruption,  broke  the  back 
of  Kerensky  and  installed  Lenin.  A  people  are  never  keen  for 
any  length  of  time  on  war  if  their  stomachs  are  empty,  as  Bismarck 
well  knew  when  he  starved  Paris  in  1870,  and  derided  the  English 
humanitarian  efforts  to  relieve  the  resulting  distress.  A  Russia 
short  of  food  was  exactly  in  the  same  predicament :  hunger  gnawed 
at  the  vitals  of  the  State.  So  the  Bolshevik  emissaries  could  go 
to  Brest-Litovsk  and  sign  a  peace  treaty  '  without  looking  at  it '  J 
(March  3,  1918). 

Neither  a  nationalist  principle  (which  was  not  theirs)  nor  an 
orthodox  fanaticism  (they  either  belonged  to  another  belief  or  had 
discarded  all  belief)  stood  behind  the  leaders  of  this  revolution. 
Far  from  it,  the  ethical  foundation  of  the  State  as  such,  the  rights 
of  the  subjects  therein  and  their  faith,  was  not  upheld,  but  attacked. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  had  carried  the 
Romanovs  to  the  throne  in  1613.  had  in  long  subservience  to  the 
secular  power  come  to  be  identified  with  it  and  with  its  reptile 
system  of  political  police.  Spiritually  she  still  held  the  deeply 
religious,  but  none  of  the  satraps  of  Tsardom  save  in  external 
obeisance.  As  for  the  rebels,  the  exiles,  the  partisans  of  the  left, 
whether  these  were  moderate  or  extreme,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  or  without  it,  they  had  no  love  for  what  had  become  in 
the  last  hundred  years — and  particularly  since  Pobjedonoszev 

1  It  was  signed  for  Russia   by    Grigori    Jakovjovich  Sokolnikov,    a  member 
of  the  '  Central  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants,1 
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(1827-1907)  the  long  arm  of  the  State  machinery  of  Tsardom.  To 
them  Orthodoxy  with  an  estimated  total  of  400,000  churches  and 
900  monasteries  was  the  legitimate  prize  of  the  successful  revolution- 
ary. Hence  '  to  save  the  revolution  '  they  decreed  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  but  according  to  their  wont  proceeded  with 
such  haste  that  their  policy  immediately  reacted  upon  the  social 
question,  for  while  the  hierarchy  was  rich  and  the  monks  were 
celibates,  the  common '  popes  '  were  poor  and  their  families  had  to  be 
maintained.  Thus  the  last  named  were  soon  thrown  on  the  streets, 
and  their  processions  collided  with  the  clamouring,  bloodthirsty, 
starving  proletariat,  considerable  elements  of  which  were  out  of 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole  revolution  was 
ostensibly  for  their  benefit.  The  longer  it  lasted,  the  worse  it 
was  bound  to  become,  as  the  demagogue  tyrants  had  disbanded  the 
army,  for  fear  that  it  might  one  day  be  mindful  of  its  tradition, 
and  hunger  became  the  recruiting  sergeant  of  the  Red  Guards  and 
the  other  Soviet  troops  who,  up  to  the  date  covered  in  this 
investigation,  that  is  to  say  up  to  Mid- August  1918,  were  minded 
to  fight  anybody  but  the  Germans. 

! 
III.  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  UKRAINE. 

Meanwhile  the  demagogues  who  had  been  lifted  to  power  at 
the  outset  of  the  revolution  (Kerensky)  had  foolishly  recognised 
the  Ukraine  as  a  separate  entity.  We  purposely  do  not  say  '  state,' 
because  the  erection  of  a  '  state  of  the  Ukraine '  is  a  fiction.  The 
expanse  of  territory  known  under  that  name  is  theoretically  in- 
habited by  the  '  Little  Russians,'  but  in  reality  the  population  is 
so  mixed  that  in  the  capital,  for  instance,  in  Kiev,  they  amount  to 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ukrainian  tongue  is  in 
Russia  proper  a  dead  language,  but  the  same  as  that  spoken  by 
the  Ruthenians  in  Austrian  Galicia. 

The  nationalist  party,  the  so-called  Samostiniki,  divided  natur- 
ally into  two  classes  :  the  extremists  who  ambitioned  to  resemble 
the  Dnjepr  Cossacks  (wearing  their  peculiar  headgear :  short 
cropped  hair  with  a  tuft  on  the  top),  and  the  moderates  who  did 
their  best  to  pretend  that  they  knew  the  language  of  their  ancestors. 
The  entire  party  was  not  large  but  for  years  past  suborned  by 
Austrian  gold.  In  this  connection  iA-  is  significant  that  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  Samostiniki  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
immediately  raised  the  language  question.  This  however  was 
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not  easy  to  solve,  as  no  authoritative  grammar  existed,  and  the  new 
officials,  who  had  to  master  it  within  three  months,  greeted  one 
another  in  it  and  then  carried  on  their  deliberations  in  the  only 
idiom  they  really  knew — in  Great  Russian.  The  Austrians,  at 
a  later  date  when  they  entered  the  country,  popularised  the  new 
learning  by  means  of  Ruthenian  actors  specially  imported  for  the 
purpose. 

Under  these  conditions  the  first  Rada  met  and  swiftly  passed 
into  history.  But  it  had  time  to  decree  the  partition  of  all  agricul- 
tural land  among  the  peasantry,  and  to  declare  the  various  issues 
of  Russian  paper  money,  the  many  municipal  paper  notes,  the 
Polish  paper  money  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  German'  counterfeit 
thereof  (printed  in  Polish  on  one  side  and  in  German  on  the  other) 
illegal  tender.  The  obvious  consequence  of  these  measures  was 
to  force  the  whole  of  the  propertied  classes  into  opposition  to  the 
government  and  destroy  credit  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peasants — 
more  often  than  not  utterly  unable  to  read — valued  paper  money 
(which  they  only  took  when  they  had  to)  by  weight !  But  the 
Rada  did  more  than  that,  for  profiting  by  Kerensky's  weak-kneed 
concession,  it  withdrew  the  Ukrainian  units  from  the  front  in  order 
to  form  a  national  army  at  home.  In  the  event  this  step  proved 
not  only  the  undoing  of  Russia  but  of  the  Ukraine  itself,  for  the 
troops  so  withdrawn  constituted  the  only  body  possessed  of  the 
semblance  of  organisation,  found  themselves  masters  of  the  situation 
and,  Rada  or  no  Rada,  plundered  the  inhabitants.  Until  then,  be 
it  noted,  the  Ukraine  nationalists  armed  at  autonomy,  but  as  the 
French  proverb  says  '  the  appetite  comes  in  the  eating,'  so  they  now 
ambitioned  absolute  independence.  About  this  time  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Russian  Army  in  the  field  made  rapid  progress, 
and  though  the  Siberian  Rifle  Brigades  (in  Rumania  and  else- 
where) retained  a  modicum  of  respect  for  authority,  the  purely 
Russian  formations  were  getting  out  of  hand.  Lenin  was  now 
(in  the  late  autumn  of  1917)  governing  on  principles  which  differed 
vastly  from  Kerensky's,  and  from  1918  onwards  Bolshevism  spread 
into  Southern  Russia.  It  preceded  the  arrival  of  a  Soviet  Army 
(Red  Guards  &c.)  which,  some  twenty  thousand  strong,  besieged 
and  bombarded  Kiev.  This  enraged  the  Rada,  which  treated  the 
Bolsheviki  within  the  town  with  appalling  severity  ;  but  it  did  not 
worry  the  hungry  population,  which  good  humouredly  declared 
its  neutrality  in  this  civil  war.  Still  less  did  it  affect  the  Austro- 
German  prisoners,  who  walked  about  scot  free  and  safe  even  as 
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to  their  private  belongings.  But  the  Rada  troops  were  righting 
the  Bolsheviki  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5  and  had  no  artillery. 
In  Mid-February  1918,  after  twelve  days'  bombardment,  the  town 
fell  to  Muraviov,  and  whoever  had  not  fled  was  massacred  on 
principle.  It  was  then  that  the  extraordinary  incident  occurred 
which,  though  it  has  been  related  by  several  witnesses,  can 
yet  bear  repetition.  The  demobilised  Russian  officers  in  Kiev 
had  also  declared  their  neutrality  and  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  On  the  entry  of  the  Soviet  Army,  some  2400  of 
them,  although  they  had  means  of  defence  and  were  attacked  by 
a  force  hardly  superior  to  themselves,  were  positively  hypnotised 
by  terror,  like  rabbits  at  the  sight  of  the  ferret.  Without  the 
least  resistance  they  had  themselves  marched  out  to  the  Tsar's 
park  and  were  there  machine-gunned  in  sections.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  (number  of  July  15,  1918), 
who  goes  into  all  these  matters  in  great  detail,  relates  that  even 
several  hundred  schoolboys,  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old, 
were  shot  because  Ukrainian  propagandist  literature  was  found 
on  them.  He  also  says  that  any  inhabitant  who  stood  possessed 
of  a  '  red  pass,'  as  issued  by  the  '  free  Cossacks  '  (these  so-called 
'  free  Cossacks  '  being,  as  we  said,  Samostiniki  extremists)  was 
shot,  but  the  Bolsheviki,  not  being  able  to  read,  killed  also  a 
number  of  their  own  leaders  who  had  red  identification  papers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Bolshevik  Government  gently  announced 
that  it  was  not  engaged  in  a  war  on  the  people,  but  only 
desirous  of  exterminabing  all  Ukrainians,  all  officers,  and  'he 
whole  bourgeoisie.  The  correspondent  referred  to  gives  the  total 
of  civilians  who  fell  victims  of  this  policy  in  the  town  of  Kiev 
alone  at  5000,  but  judging  from  other  accounts  this  figure  is  well 
under  the  mark.  Apart  from  that,  released  criminals  terrorised  tha 
town  to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizens  organised  a  volunteer- 
guard,  which,  however,  dared  not  be  too  effective.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Bolsheviki  sacked  and  plundered  the  town,  that 
they  declared  the  Rada  paper  money  illegal,  and  circulated  fresh 
notes  of  their  own.  They  were  by  now  haunted  with  the  illusion 
that  the  capitalist  states  were  the  originators  of  all  evil  that  had 
befallen  the  world,  and  their  leader  Lenin,  not  content  with  reform- 
ing his  own  country  by  destroying  property,  dreamt  dreams  of 
Soviet  world-hegemony  under  which  the  rich  were  to  be  despoiled 
by  the  poor  all  over  the  globe.  At  least  he  pretended  to  reform 
Germany  by  wireless,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  German  High 
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Command,  which  protested  and  threatened.  But  his  followers 
were  more  practical,  and  decreed  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  possess 
more  than  400  roubles,  and  these  they  '  called  in  '  against  promis- 
sory notes  which  were  to  be  redeemed  by  some  future  issue  ! 
They  confiscated  all  the  pawnshops  and  then,  recanting,  declared 
that  property  was  property  wherefore  personal  articles  could  be 
redeemed  by  anyone  able  to  do  so.  A  few  misguided  who  fell 
.  into  the  trap  repurchased  their  property,  in  lieu  of  which,  however, 
to  their  great  dismay,  they  again  received  promissory  notes. 

IV.  GERMAN  INVASION  OF  THE  UKRAINE. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.  The  front  was  deserted. 
Soldiers  left  by  platoons  without  leave  and  did  not  return.  Others 
sold  their  guns,  motor-cars,  transport  vehicles,  equipment,  other 
people's  food,  &c.,  either  to  their  own  people  in  the  back  areas  or 
to  the  enemy  opposite  them.  The  artillery,  in  particular,  was  out 
of  action  for  want  of  personnel,  and  the  Soviet  Red  Guards  did  not 
know  how  to  fire  a  gun.  As  a  solitary  instance  we  may  relate 
the  case  of  a  riot  in  Moscow,  when  the  shelling  of  the  Kremlin  came 
in  question.  The  Soviet  artillery  brought  their  cannon  up  within 
about  300  metres,  but  not  being  able  to  sight  a  gun,  opened  the 
breech  to  make  sure  that  the  objective — large  enough  in  all  con- 
science— was  visible  through  the  barrel.  That  done,  they  loaded 
and — fired  right  over  it.  This  little  incident  plainly  shows  that 
such  troops  could  not  oppose  the  Germans  even  had  they  been  so 
minded.  Yet  the  Germans  were  advancing  again,  partly  on  the 
pretext  of  restoring  law  and  order,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Ukraine  was  now  an  independent  state  which  should  come  to  terms 
with  them  as  befitted  its  dignity.  The  more  subtle  argument,  that 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  peace  treaties  without  looking 
at  their  clauses,  were  perhaps  not  the  best  authoritative  exponents 
of  their  contents,  did  not  occur  to  their  super-Nietzschean  men- 
tality. The  Ukraine  was  their  '  Kornkammer,'  which  still  con- 
tained part  of  the  previous  year's  (1917)  harvest  and  needed  only  the 
requisite  touch  of  Prussian  administrative  energy  for  the  securing  of 
the  1918  harvest.  The  Germans  had  visions  of  a  never-ending  war 
ably  maintained  by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food.  Besides  all 
Over  Russia  Republics  and  States  of  all  kinds  were  springing  up 
like  mushrooms,  so  that  a  little  geographical  knowledge  was  any- 
how desirable  for  a  new  map  of  Europe  in  use  at  German  schools. 
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As  some  of  these  Republics  (including  the  Ukraine)  had  not  even 
frontiers  and  not  a  few  of  them  no  Government,  it  was  as  well  to 
know  where  they  really  were.  Moreover  the  Turks  showed  a 
surprising  reluctance  to  march  on  Baghdad  and  were  attracted 
by  the  Baku  oil-wells  (via  massacred  Armenia)  as  moths  are  by  a 
candle.  After  all,  if  it  came  off,  there  was  money  in  that,  and 
money  means  twice  as  much  to  a  Young  Turk  than  it  does  to 
any  other  human  being,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  When  the 
Germans  remonstrated  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  militarily 
sounder  to  concentrate  against  the  hated  British,  the  Turks  good- 
naturedly  replied  that  the  possessions  of  their  Sultan  Mehmed  V., 
surnamed  '  Ghazi '  (the  '  winner  of  victories  '),  being  guaranteed  in 
solemn  treaty  by  their  mighty  German  allies,  they  could  not  see 
the  least  reason  for  hurry  ! 

But  the  invasion  of  the  Ukraine  by  the  Central  Powers'  Army 
had  begun.  The  Germans,  moved  by  humanitarian  considerations 
to  spare  a  town  which  they  required  for  billeting,  suggested  to 
the  Bolsheviki  to  invoke  the  decision  of  arms  in  the  open,  which 
met  with  their  full  approval ;  as  a  rearguard  action  in  main  direction 
Poltawa  suited  their  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Their  artillery, 
entrusted  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  covered  the  retreat  of  a  dis- 
organised rabble  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  fought  poorly  against 
the  invader.  The  Austro- Germans  on  their  entry  into  Kiev  were 
welcomed  as  friends  and  the  Rada  supported  by  foreign  bayonets 
returned.  Had  the  Central  Powers'  High  Command  at  last  under- 
stood the  psychology  of  any  other  nation  but  their  own,  no  rule 
could  have  begun  under  brighter  auspices.  But  the  Germans 
'  demanded  '  friendship,  '  required  '  many  things,  and  in  a  country 
which  was  already  a  prey  to  paper  money  to  an  extent  which  baffles 
the  imagination,  committed  the  blunder  of  handing  the  illiterate 
peasantry  requisition  bonds. 

That  was  their  undoing.  The  Great  Russians  and  the  Jews 
launched  interpellations  in  the  Rada,  which  they  took  seriously  as 
a  representative  assembly,  while  the  Germans  did  not.  A  coup 
d'etat  being  imminent,  they  dissolved  the  Rada  through  a  junior 
officer  accompanied  by  a  few  troops,  and  set  up  the  Hetman  Skoro- 
padski  who,  having  but  one  Ukrainian  division,  was  absolutely 
dependent  on  their  good- will.  The  peasants,  who  in  1917  had  for 
the  first  time  in  history  tilled  their  own  soil  with  unparalleled  zeal, 
were  again  dispossessed  by  the  landlords  reinstated  with  German 
aid,  and  relapsed  into  their  time-honoured  lethargy.  This  attitude 
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not  harmonising  with  the  real  objects  of  the  invader,  pressure 
was  applied  to  force  the  idle  to  work.  The  result  is  known  :  con- 
flicts between  armed  bands  took  place  throughout  the  country 
and  risings  which  were  cruelly  suppressed.  By  March  1918 
Bolshevism  was  temporarily  less  violent  but  still  spreading.  The 
inhabitants  suffering  alike  from  friend  and  foe,  without  a  recognised 
medium  of  exchange  and,  as  the  result  of  the  long  civil  war,  de- 
prived of  the  mosb  essential  agricultural  implements,  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  for  their  bare  sustenance.  Communications  with 
Western  and  Southern  Europe  as  with  the  remainder  of  Russia, 
ever  more  perilous,  practically  ceased  and  by  midsummer  1918 
the  solitary  news  item  which  reached  the  outside  world  was  the 
assassination  of  Field-Marshal  von  Eichhorn,  the  military  Governor. 
More  momentous  developments  in  the  western  theatre  of  war 
by  then  engrossed  the  attention  of  a  generation  privileged  to  live 
through  times  in  which  history  is  being  made  at  a  rapid  pace.  In 
the  great  drama  which  is  this  world  war,  now  passing  through  its 
last  and  most  inspiring  act,  even  the  Russian  upheaval  is  but  an 
incident,  although,  not  in  intellectual  attainment,  but  in  physical 
abomination,  it  dwarfs  what  our  ancestors  and  we  ourselves  once 
considered  the  great  orgy  of  the  French  Revolution. 

W.  L.  BLENNEKHASSETT. 
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ABE  you  going  to  the  opening  of  the  Parthenon  to-day  ? 

What  ?  No  ;  I  don't  intend  to  waste  tune  on  such  ceremonial 
nonsense.  Besides,  I  don't  approve  of  all  the  waste  of  money  that 
has  gone  to  set  up  such  a  white  elephant.  Haven't  we  just  come 
through  a  frightful  war  ?  Hasn't  the  whole  city  been  burnt  and  is 
it  half-built  yet  ?  Aren't  people  living  in  caves  under  the  hills, 
and  in  tents  and  huts  ?  And  what  is  Perikles  doing  to  put  their 
bits  of  stones  together  ? 

But  it  is  in  honour  of  the  goddess  who  has  protected  us. 

Protected  us  ?  And  the  whole  city  burnt  and  destroyed  ? 
Posterity  will  curse  us  for  madmen,  I  tell  you.  Perikles  would  have 
been  better  employed  setting  up  banks  for  the  assistance  of  trade, 
and  in  giving  the  contractors  priority  of  supply  and  a  guarantee 
against  loss  in  rebuilding  shops  and  houses.  Why,  there  must 
have  been  five  hundred  talents  spent  on  these  architects  and 
sculptors,  fellows  that  the  republic  has  absolutely  no  use  for.  A 
more  superfluous  set  of  men  never  existed,  and  even  the  leisurely 
work  they  have  to  do  they  don't  seem  to  attend  to.  You  can  see 
them  running  after  the  girls  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  if  you 
happen  to  pass  the  wrestling-field  there  they  are,  idling  about  or 
sketching  or  something. 

Yes,  they're  a  pretty  hopeless  lot.  I  have  often  heard  that 
Pheidias  is  terribly  dissatisfied  with  their  work,  and  that  on  their 
part  they  have  simply  stopped  paying  any  heed  to  him. 

Well,  man,  well !  Why  does  Perikles  stand  it  ?  Why  doesn't 
he  make  them  join  up  and  fight  for  their  country  instead  of  idling 
away  their  time  and  eating  up  other  people's  money  ? 
r  You  may  well  ask  ;  but  they've  got  round  Perikles.  Pheidias 
did  complain  about  them.  He's  sixty-five  and  ought  to  have  been 
left  in  peace  to  do  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athene.  Naturally 
at  his  age  a  man  can't  do  a  great  deal.  But  these  young  devils 
made  him  so  miserable  that  at  length  he  complained  to  Perikles. 
Perikles  suspended  them  all  on  the  spot,  and  then  they  got  hold 
of  that  incarnate  fiend  Alkibiades  and  he  demanded  an  inspection 
of  the  work  that  had  been  done.  I  don't  believe  it's  true,  but  they 
do  say  that  when  they  pointed  out  the  work  on  their  frieze  and  their 
pediments  and  contrasted  it  with  the  work  done  by  the  sculptors 
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engaged  by  Pheidias,  Perikles  laughed  for  a  week  and  reinstated 
them  all.  I  daresay  it's  a  lie,  manufactured  by  Alkibiades,  for 
that's  the  kind  of  thing  he  shines  in. 

I've  seen  some  of  their  work.  All  kinds  of  figures  bending 
about  or  rising  or  lying  in  each  other's  laps.  No  repose  ;  no 
dignity  ;  none  of  that  splendid  standing  on  two  legs  that  Pheidias 
does  so  well,  and  never  a  decoration  of  any  kind  to  interest  you. 
Now,  Pheidias  scatters  a  thousand  details  over  shields  and  helmets 
and  sandals,  but  these  modern  fools  will  have  none  of  them.  They 
have  no  patience,  and  they  take  no  pains. 

And  yet  they  laugh  at  Pheidias  and  the  old  gang,  as  they  call 
them. 

Laughing  is  the  least  of  it.  That  conceited  fool  Alkamenes 
wasn't  a  week  on  his  job  when  he  tackled  Pheidias  to  his  face. 
He  went  into  the  old  man's  workshop  and  unrolled  the  design  of 
the  metopes  that  Pheidias  had  supplied  him  with. 

'  Look  here,  grandfather/  he  said.  '  The  day  for  this  kind  of 
thing  is  past.  To  give  a  man  a  centaur  to  reproduce  was  reasonable 
enough  before  mankind  knew  what  was  inside  its  skin,  but  the 
thing  won't  do  nowadays.  You  see,  a  centaur,  as  the  poets  call 
this  creation  of  theirs,  would  require  to  have  two  sets  of  lungs, 
two  sets  of  shoulders,  two  hearts,  and  double  everything  else  in 
the  way  of  puddings  and  what  not.  Now,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  you  were  a  boy,  people  and  poets  didn't  know  that,  and 
so  they  made  up  things  about  centaurs,  and  the  sculptors  followed 
them  quite  joyfully.  We  on  the  contrary  know  our  anatomy 
and  physiology  from  dissection  and  study,  and  we  decline  to 
touch  this  series.  We  suggest  that  you  give  us  the  pediments 
to  do* 

Good,  my  word.    What  did  Pheidias  say  ? 

What  could  he  say  ?  Perikles  and  Themistokles  before  him 
had  expressly  invited  sculptors  from  all  paris  of  Greece  to  decorate 
the  Parthenon,  and  so  Pheidias  had  really  no  control  over  them, 
for  he  couldn't  go  and  sack  them  as  he  wanted  to  ;  it  would  be  a 
public  affront  to  Paros  where  Agorakritos  and  Kolotes  come  from, 
and  to  Lemnos,  the  home  of  Alkamenes,  and  to  Krete  whereabouts 
Kresilas  belongs.  Of  course  he  could  complain  to  Perikles,  but 
naturally  he  didn't  want  to  be  always  complaining,  and  didn't 
complain  till  they  grew  unbearable.  Then  we  know  how  Perikles 
gave  him  away. 

They  did  try  one  or  two  of  the  centaurs  after  all,  didn't  they  ? 
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Yes,  bless  you,  just  to  show  Pheidias  and  his  gang,  as  they  put 
it,  how  much  they  could  improve  on  his  design  and  on  his  old 
men.  Violent  attitudes  and  contortions  and  no  repose  ;  these  are 
their  characteristics.  As  if  such  clownishness  were  permissible 
in  the  precinct  of  the  goddess  ! 

Well,  they  have  got  more  than  their  share  of  the  job.  They 
got  the  whole  design  and  execution  of  the  pediments  with  about 
fifty  huge  figures,  the  whole  Ionic  frieze  representing  the  procession, 
and  even  some  of  the  metopes  outside.  They  do  say  that  Alkamenes 
wouldn't  touch  Pheidias's  design  for  the  pediments.  '  Let  him 
stick  to  his  gold  and  ivory  or  to  his  centaurs,'  said  he.  '  I  can 
design  things  that  bear  more  resemblance  to  life.' 

It  is  a  consolation  that  after  they  have  been  sent  packing 
nobody  will  trouble  about  them  any  more.  After  all,  they  are 
very  unimportant  members  of  the  community,  even  though  they 
do  get  five  minutes  of  Perikles's  time  to  settle  their  rows.  These 
triflers  signify  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Our  Archons,  the 
Strategi,  the  orators,  the  poets,  even  the  actors  and  musicians, 
are  much  more  important  than  these  stone-cutters. 

Yes,  it  is  aggravating  to  hear  these  fellows  Alkamenes  and 
Agorakritos  telling  the  young  men  in  the  wrestling-field  that  even 
though  Greece  and  all  her  institutions  were  to  perish  their  marble 
would  remain  to  show  what  Lemnians  and  Parians  could  do,  and 
what  kind  of  stuff  the  wrestlers  were. 

One  would  think  that  Pheidias  was  nothing,  and  that  Myron 
and  Kanachos  never  existed.  But  in  spite  of  their  conceit  it  is 
Pheidias's  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athene  that  the  people  are  dying 
to  see,  not  their  contortions  on  the  pediments. 

There  again  Alkamenes  has  a  sneer  ready.  '  Because  of  the 
gold  and  ivory,'  he  says,  and  points  to  the  Dionysos  of  Agorakritos 
on  the  eastern  pediment  and  to  his  own  three  draped  women.  I 
was  at  the  private  view,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  them.  But  the  gold 
and  ivory  Athene  was  a  marvellous  sight.  Inspiring  !  Godlike  ! 
I  heard  Alkamenes  commenting  on  it  to  some  of  his  friends. 
'  Observe  the  shield.  The  old  man  will  have  his  horrible  fights 
between  women  and  men,  his  grotesques,  and  a  thousand  details  that 
belong  to  the  inferior  arts  of  the  Pompeion.' 

I  heard  him  elaborate  the  same  sneer  in  a  lecture  he  gave  at 
the  Akademeia  on  the  third  of  last  month.  I  went  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say. 

It  would  be  as  personal  as  usual,  I  suppose  ? 
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Personal  wasn't  the  name  for  it.  Offensive  I  should  say.  Such 
brag,  too  !  Such  feeble  conceit ! — • 

'  My  friends  Agorakritos,  Kolotes,  Kresilas,  and  a  few  others/ 
he  said,  'have  evolved  some  new  conceptions  of  this  noble  art  of  ours. 
We  have  determined  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  Greeks  but  to  man- 
kind. We  have  once  for  all  discarded  the  rubbish  of  the  poets. 
We  have  recoiled  with  disgust  and  anger  from  the  common  subject 
of  Amazons  and  Greeks  fighting  each  other.  Let  the  poets  lie 
as  they  please,  it  is  not  for  us  to  degrade  our  art  ;  y  representing 
men  slaughtering  women.  We  are  dissatisfied  too  with  these 
everlasting  centaurs,  partly  man  and  partly  animal.  Outside  of 
the  imaginations  of  poets  such  creatures  never  existed  ;  only  a 
childish  mind  could  conceive  them,  for  their  construction  would  be 
unnatural.  Yet  these  things  disfigure  many  a  pediment. 

'  We  dislike  these  gold  and  ivory  monstrosities  too,  though  we 
recognise  that  the  public  demands  them  and  gapes  at  them,  falls 
prostrate  before  them.  A  statue  thirty-three  feet  high,  like  this 
new  effort  of  Pheidias,  cannot  be  a  representation  of  the  human 
body  at  all,  and  you  may  observe  that  those  who  go  to  see  it  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  expensiveness  of  the  gold  covering,  by  the 
ivory,  by  the  multitude  of  carvings  on  the  shield  and  sandals,  by 
the  serpents,  the  helmet,  the  Victory,  the  pillar,  by  everything 
except  the  unity  of  the  living  body  and  of  its  garment  with  the 
soul  that  informs  them. 

'  We  have  chosen  our  subjects.  To  repeat  the  creations  of  the 
past  is  to  dishonour  our  art.  We  have  chosen  the  divine  flesh  and 
blood  of  supreme  men  and  women,  the  pleasant  or  fierce  aspect  of 
horses,  even  of  cattle  and  sheep.  No  barbarism  of  conception  or 
of  workmanship  shall  soil  our  fame  ;  our  violence  shall  be  the 
athletic  or  the  maiden-like  gestures  of  youth  ;  the  sweetness  and 
triumphant  beauty  of  Greece  are  ours,  more  than  the  poet's  or 
the  orator's  or  the  politician's,  and  we  believe  that  our  rendering  of 
that  sweetness  and  grace  shall  be  appropriate  to  mankind's  idea 
of  excellence  in  all  ages  to  come. 

'  Gold  and  ivory  monstrosities  are  already  found  out  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated,  but  the  time  can  never  come  when  the  perfect 
beauty  of  youth  in  its  vigour  will  be  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of  any 
that  live.  We  are  the  first  generation  of  men  that  has  thoroughly 
understood  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  pro- 
portions, the  poise,  that  are  the  fabric  of  beauty,  and  we  shall  not 
admit  to  our  conceptions  any  imagination  that  could  debase  either 
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the  truth  or  the  ideal  of  man  and  woman  that  we  have  conceived. 
To  the  Persian  or  to  the  Egyptian  the  ught  of  a  centaur  on  our 
temples  is  a  sign  merely  of  our  belief  in  devils.  What  shame  this 
to  be  put  on  an  art  that  is  universal  !  We  desire  to  reach  the 
Persian  as  well  as  the  Greek,  and  we  believe  we  can  reach  him. 

'  Henceforward  the  art  of  sculpture  goes  on  according  to  the 
laws  that  govern  the  art  of  stonework,  no  longer  according  to  the 
rule;^  that  may  be  suitable  for  literature.' 

And  so  on. 

All  talk.  Well  I  must  be  going.  You're  not  in  the  procession 
this  year  ? 

No,  but  I  daresay  I  may  look  on.  My  boy  is  one  of  the  horse- 
men, and  it  does  me  good  to  watch  him. 

Farewell.  Pheidias  is  giving  a  wine  party  to-night  and  I  have 
been  invited,  so  I  suppose  after  all  I  must  turn  out  to  the  Propylaia 
at  least.  I  shall  probably  see  you  there. 

ARCHIBALD  STALKEKI 
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THE  ATTITUDE  AND  FUTURE  OF  SWEDEN. 

IN  no  previous  war  have  neutral  nations  been  under  so  severe  a 
strain,  or  found  themselves  in  so  parlous  a  position.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  new  thing  that  such  nations  should  be  put  to  discomfort 
and  loss  through  a  war  in  which,  prima  facie,  they  had  little  or  no 
concern,  and  to  whose  causes  they  had  not  contributed.  But  it 
has  been  a  wholly  unheard-of  thing  in  the  history  of  civilised  war- 
fare that  neutral  nations  should  be  called  upon  to  see  their  merchant 
shipping  sunk  without  a  warning,  their  peaceful  sailors  and  peaceful 
passengers  murdered,  without  a  hope  of  redress  or  remedy.  For 
the  remedy,  if  remedy  it  were,  would  have  been  to  plunge  their 
country  into  a  war  which  must  have  spelt  misery,  and  might  have 
spelt  ruin  to  them.  Neutrality  at  all  costs  has  therefore  been 
the  watchword  of  these  nations.  If  it  had  always  been  a  quite 
genuine  neutrality  there  would  be  little  to  complain  of. 

And  so  we  have  seen  Spain,  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation, 
submitting  to  outrage  after  outrage  with  at  best  a  half-in-earnest 
protest.  And  when  at  last  the  ancient  spirit  seemed  fairly  roused 
she  has  had  to  be  content  with  accepting  as  a  gift,  hardly  as  a 
right,  a  ship  for  ship  compensation.  Ship  for  ship — but  what  of 
the  Spanish  lives  ?  The  days  seem  far  back  when  a  nation  could 
make  war  for  a  seaman's  ear — Jenkins'  ear — to  maintain  the 
principle  that  a  nation  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  least 
of  its  subjects — one  might  say,  even  for  the  least  piece  of  him. 
To-day  the  price  of  the  principle,  the  price  of  Spanish  lives,  has 
seemed  too  heavy  to  pay. 

So  too  Holland,  whose  position  has  been  more  terrible  than 
that  of  any  other  neutral,  has  had  to  see  her  fishermen  murdered, 
her  hospital  ships  sunk,  her  merchant  shipping  torpedoed.  She 
has,  between  the  two  sets  of  belligerents,  found  herself  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  if  her  policy  has  at  times  seemed 
to  savour  of  accepting  a  little  bit  of  both,  yet  her  fate,  if  she  had 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  either  belligerent,  stared  her  too  clearly 
in  the  face.  It  boots  not  to  ask  what  a  Van  Tromp,  a  De  Eeuter, 
a  De  Witt  would  have  done  in  their  day.  To-day  is  not  their  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  either  of  these  nations  or  with  any 
of  the  other  neutrals  that  I  propose  to  deal,  but  with  Sweden  only. 
No  sensible  Englishman  could  desire  that  she  should  have  set  aside 
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her  neutrality,  no  one  can  blame  her  for  maintaining  it  by  every 
righteous  means.  No  just  person  could  refuse  to  applaud  her 
if  she  should  have  refused  to  imperil  her  position  by  showing 
partiality  in  her  dealings  with  the  rival  nations.  But  no  truthful 
person  can  pretend  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish 
Government  has  been  always  of  a  kind  to  earn  this  warm  applause. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  Sweden  are  concerned,  let  me  say  at  once 
that,  as  a  lover  of  things  Swedish  and  the  Swedes,  like  so  many  of 
our  countrymen,  I  know  of  no  population  who  seemed  so  little 
likely  to  stand  aloof  from  the  high  ideals  of  humanity,  liberty, 
good  faith,  and  justice  to  the  smaller  nations,  which  one  side 
claims  as  the  watchword  of  its  cause — no  population,  at  first  sight, 
was  so  little  likely  to  soil  its  ideals  by  a  consent  to  the  deeds  which 
have  defaced  the  warfare  of  the  Central  Powers.  No  Englishman 
who  has  travelled  much  amongst  the  Swedes,  and  who  inevitably 
knows  them  as  one  of  the  kindliest,  most  self-respecting  peoples 
of  Europe,  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Swedish  people 
at  large,  if  they  knew  the  truth,  would  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
their  rulers  seem  to  have  been.  But  the  German  propaganda  has 
nowhere  been  more  strong  than  in  Stockholm,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  largely  poisoned  by  it.  For  example,  it  ia 
still  a  widely  spread  belief  in  Sweden  that  the  sinkings  of  hospital 
ships  by  the  Germans  are  justified  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
systematically  used  by  England  for  the  transport  of  troops.  The 
pro-German  portion  of  the  Swedish  press — a  very  powerful  portion 
indeed — take  good  care  to  keep  this  kind  of  lie  alive. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  consider  what  are  the  main  causes 
which  have  made  Sweden — a  country  allied  to  us  in  race,  in  ideals, 
in  manner  of  thought  and  outlook — adopt  an  attitude  which, 
to  say  the  least,  has  not  been  cordial  towards  the  Entente. 

The  first  cause  is  the  strongly  pro-German  character  of  the 
Court  and  its  surroundings.  The  Queen  herself  as  a  German 
Princess  has,  naturally — and  no  one  could  ask  or  even  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise — her  heart's  sympathy  with  those  of  her 
old  home.  But  no  one  pretends,  and  least  of  all  the  lady  herself, 
that  as  Queen  of  Sweden  she  has  displayed  herself  as  other  than 
frankly  and  even  violently  pro-German.  In  theory  when  a  foreigner 
becomes  a  Royal  Consort  in  any  country,  he  or  she — let  us  stick 
to  *  she  '  for  short — sinks  her  past  nationality  and  becomes  wholly 
of  the  nation  which  she  has  adopted.  The  theory,  to  be  sure, 
has  not  got  beyond  the  theory  stage  save  in  the  rarest  instances, 
and  Sweden  is  not  one  of  these.  In  theory  a  Queen  Consort  abstains 
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from  all  public  manifestations  of  her  partiality,  however  natural, 
and  avoids  all  that  can  wound  the  feelings  of  foreign  agents 
accredited  to  her  Court.  In  theory  she  is  to  make  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  of  all  outward  show  of  her  preferences  on  the  altar  of 
State  decorum.  Perhaps  in  justice  to  the  present  Queen  it  may 
be  said  that  she  has  hardly  been  asked  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  the 
atmosphere  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  However  this  may  be, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  very  best  thing  which  Sweden  owns,  namely, 
the  Swedish  national  character,  is  not,  of  course,  to-day  to  be 
sought  for  in  its  best  development  in  the  high  Court  society  of 
Stockholm.  The  fact  counts  for  much. 

The  second  great  factor  in  Sweden's  attitude  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  has  been  the  fear  of  Russia.  Thirty  years  ago  the  fear 
was  almost  dormant — too  dormant  perhaps,  for  there  was  sound 
reason  for  it,  and  Sweden  awoke  to  it  somewhat  tardily.  It  was 
not  indeed  until,  in  the  last  years  of  the  century,  Russia  laid  heavy 
hands  on  the  guaranteed  liberties  of  Finland,  that  Sweden  fully 
realised  that  in  place  of  the  independent  buffer-State  whose  army 
was  merely  raised  and  pledged  for  home  defence,  she  now  had  the 
true  military  frontier  of  Russia  pushed  forward  till  it  touched  her 
own.  And  here,  if  the  position  is  to  be  understood,  the  reader 
must  take  up  an  atlas,  wherein  he  will  become  aware  of  a  piece 
of  mapping  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  By  the  treaty  of 
1809,  which  made  Finland  an  autonomous  State  with  her  own 
Constitution,  her  own  laws,  her  own  religion  within  the  Russian 
empire,  a  new  boundary  was  given  to  Finland  in  her  north-east 
corner.  Her  frontier  up  against  Sweden  was  to  follow,  from  Tornea 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  line  of  the  River  Tornea 
slightly  north-west  to  the  point  where  the  River  Muonio  joins  it. 
From  here,  due  north-west  to  the  divide  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  Muonio  and  Kungama  rivers  become  the  frontier 
between  Sweden  and  Finland.  To  carry  this  into  effect  an  oblong 
and  fairly  regular  narrow  finger  of  land,  hardly  twenty  miles  across 
at  one  point,  was  driven  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  its  blunt 
end  at  the  top  of  the  divide  reaching  to  within  less  than  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  Norwegian  sea.  This  finger  of  land  is,  especially 
in  its  higher  portion,  so  desolate  and  barren  as  to  be  useless  for  any 
purpose  save  one.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Russian 
map-maker  in  1809  had  not  in  view  the  future  usefulness  of  these 
barren,  frozen  acres  of  rock  as  a  means  of  approach  to  the  deep 
water,  unfrozen  all  the  year  round,  of  the  Norwegian  fiord.  And 
if  before  the  days  of  railways  or  submarine  bases,  they  carried  this 
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potential  usefulness,  of  how  mucK  greater  actual  value  do  they 
become  to-day.  It  seems  as  if  the  mappers  had  been  gifted  with 
second  sight.  Whether  it  be  Russia,  or  whether  it  be  Germany, 
or  whether  it  be  an  independent  Finnish  State  which  holds  the 
practical  command  .of  Finnish  soil,  nothing  will  be  easier  than 
to  run  a  military  railway  from  Tornea  (whither  the  Finland  State 
Railway  already  runs)  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Muonio 
to  the  confines  of  Norway.  It  is  a  task,  costly  perhaps,  which 
would  make  no  great  demand  on  the  skill  of  any  capable  engineer. 
Once  there  the  railway  with  a  line  of  forts  would  be  a  perpetual 
anxiety  to  Sweden.  One  cannot  doubt  that  Germany,  if  she  should 
dominate  or  give  a  German  prince  to  Finland,  would  see  it  done. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  level-headed  thinkers  enough  in  Sweden 
to  see  that  the  exchange  of  King  Log  for  King  Stork,  of  an 
inefficient  military  foe  for  an  efficient,  of  Russian  Finland  for  a 
German  Finland,  is  not  after  all  the  change  which  a  patriotic  Swede 
should  have  desired.  Yet  they  saw,  if  Germany  were  to  secure  a 
complete  victory  in  this  war — I  merely  put  the  case — Sweden  would 
have  to  see  a  German  neighbour  on  her  northern  frontier.  And 
how  long  would  Sweden  have  to  wait  before  Germany  found  a 
pretext  which  should  enable  her  to  seize  the  incomparable  Swedish 
ironfields — presently  to  be  spoken  of — lying  not  far  south  of  the 
frontier  of  the  Muonio  ?  The  Russian  Feaf  must  surely,  for  the 
wiser  minds  of  Sweden,  have  passed  ere  this  into  a  German  Fear. 
The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  factor  in  Sweden's 
attitude  has  been  purely  commercial — the  access  of  wealth  which 
has  come  to  her  commercial  magnates,  and  also  to  the  State  itself, 
through  her  trade  with  Germany,  from  which  during  the  war  large 
fortunes  are  being  made  in  Sweden.  Even  in  times  of  peace  Sweden 
has  found  her  best  market  in  Germany.  Her  windows  look  out 
for  the  most  part  eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  She  has 
much  to  give  which  Germany  desires,  and  much  to  receive  in  return. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  her  commercial  interests  are  more  linked  up 
with  those  of  Germany  than  of  any  other  country.  Much  German 
capital  is  invested  in  Swedish  industrial  enterprises — in  its  mining, 
its  timber,  its  wood-pulp  productions.  In  Stockholm  itself  German 
money  and  German  energy  have  had  much  to  say  in  the  develop- 
ment of  breweries,  printing-houses,  and  other  works.  Nowhere  has 
*  peaceful  penetration '  made  steadier  progress,  and  the  Germanising 
of  the  great  trading  towns,  and  especially  of  Stockholm,  is  more 
noticeable  to  foreigners  than  it  seems  to  be  to  the  Swedes  them- 
selves. The  first  time  I  saw  Stockholm,  before  the  Franco-German 
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War,  it  was  still  a  typically  Swedish  town,  full  of  a  very  special 
charm  of  its  own.  To-day  it  is  cosmopolitan — still  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  European  capitals  to  be  sure — but  with  a  distinctly 
German  flavouring.  The  very  policemen  and  car- conductors  might 
have  been  made  in  Berlin,  and  you  will  sit  in  the  evenings  in  a  cafe 
next  to  young  Germans  out  of  Swedish  shops  sipping  Swedish 
pilsner.  With  all  its  charm  it  is  now  less  Swedish  than  almost 
any  part  of  Sweden.  The  courtesy  and  kindness  of  one  and  all, 
not  excepting  the  Germans  aforesaid,  are  still  there,  however,  to 
tell  you  where  you  are.  But — I  still  speak  of  times  of  peace — 
in  every  sense  England  was  farther  off  to  them  than  Germany. 

Let  us  however,  following  up  this  commercial  bond  between 
Sweden  and  Germany,  take  one  industry  only,  though  that  the 
most  important,  and  resort  presently  to  the  dry  evidence  of  figures. 
The  Swedish  iron  trade  is  her  great  source  of  wealth,  greater  even 
than  her  timber  trade  from  her  northern  forests.     The  iron  fields 
of  Central  Sweden,  rich  in  a  fine  phosphorus-free  ore  worked  for 
many  centuries,  lie  across  Sweden  at  intervals  in  a  zone  from  east 
to  west,  through  which    latitude  60  runs,  and  they  include  the 
famous  mines  of    Dannemora.     But  far  more  important,  though 
more  lately  developed,  is  the  great  northern  ore  field,  '  the  Lapp- 
land  ore  field '  of  Norbotten  province.    These  fields  of  magnetic 
ore  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  Swedish  Lappland,  at  Gellivara,  Ruo- 
tivara,  Svappavara,  and  above  all,  at  Luossavara  and  Kiruna-Vara 
— the  latter  only  opened  in  this  century.     All  these  fields,  lying 
about  one  degree  above  the  Arctic  circle,  are  now  made  fully  acces- 
sible by  the  Arctic  railroad  since  1903.     They  offer  a  yield  of  superb 
iron  ore  which  has  perhaps  no  equal  in  the  world,  unless  the  un- 
developed fields  of  North  America    shall  hereafter  claim  a  place 
beside  them.    Of  great  extent  and  of  good  depth,  they  are  still 
more  remarkable  for  quality.     For  whereas  the  average  percentage 
of  pure  iron  in  the  ore  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  at  35  per  cent., 
the  average  of  Gellivara  iron  is  65  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Kiruna- 
Luossavara  fields  it  is  no  less  than  66  per  cent.    And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  maximum    possible  is  declared  by  experts 
to  be  72  per  cent,  in  any  ore,  even  the  purest — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  rock  which  contains  the  ore  cannot  be  of  less  proportion  than 
28  per  cent.     Furthermore,  the  working  of  this  ore  is  easy,  and  can 
be  largely  carried  out  by   open-air  quarrying.     The  hill  (vara)  of 
Kiruna,  farthest  north  of  the  great  fields,  is  quarried  directly  into 
the  mineral  wagons  which  convey  it  either  to  Narvik,  the  deep  water 
port  of  Norway,  or  down  to  Lulea  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  I  must  resort  to  figures,  confirming  thern, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  the  exports  from  the  aforesaid  single 
town  of  Lulea.  In  the  British  Consular  report  (Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode),  published  in  1901,  the  export  of  iron  from  Lulea  is  stated 
at  1,090,170  tons  (all  of  it  from  Gellivara,  the  Kiruna-Luossavara 
mine  not  being  opened  till  1903),  of  which  only  81,200  tons  went 
to  Great  Britain,  368,936  tons  going  to  North  Germany,  and  512,822 
tons  to  Holland.  The  Consul  (Westerburg)  adds,  with  regard  to 
the  Dutch  supply,  '  The  ore  is  shipped  to  Holland,  whence  it  is 
usually  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  Germany.'  In  1903,  the  year 
of  the  opening  of  the  Arctic  railway,  the  Swedish  Government 
published  an  invaluable  gazetteer  called  '  Sweden.'  It  gives  the 
export  of  the  Gellivara-Lulea  line  as  of  the  value,  for  1901-2, 
of  1,729,000  kroner,  adding,  '  Most  of  the  Gellivara  ore '  (Kiruna 
was  not  yet  opened)  '  exported  goes  via  Kotterdam  to  Westphalia, 
or  via  Stettin  to  Silesia.' 

The  last  available  consular  report  is  of  the  date  1911.  It 
gives  the  export  for  the  preceding  year  from  Lulea  as  1,220,000 
tons  (the  Narvik  export  from  the  Lappland  ore  field  of  Kiruna 
was  2,113,496),  of  which  218,250  tons  went  to  Great  Britain, 
634,750  tons  to  Germany,  285,000  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
British  Government  has  published  no  consular  reports  since  the 
war  began,  and  I  cannot  quote  with  any  confidence  the  occasional 
newspaper  paragraphs.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exports  of  iron  ore  from  Lulea,  no  matter  what  their  destiny, 
have  largely  increased  during  the  war.  They  obviously  do  not  go 
to  England.  I  do  not  write  this  from  any  desire  to  suggest  that 
Sweden  is  not  within  her  legal  rights  in  exporting  iron  to  a 
belligerent.  It  was  for  the  Entente  to  end  it  if  they  had  been 
able  by  stopping  the  vessels  and  carrying  them  to  a  prize-court. 
I  merely  write  it  to  explain  why  the  Swedish  man  of  commerce, 
who  is  often  reaping  a  large  harvest  from  the  war,  regards  his 
interests  as  running  on  all  fours  with  those  of  Germany.  The 
purely  commercial  view  is  often,  in  all  countries,  bounded  by  a 
very  near  horizon.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Swedish  com- 
mercial man  rightly  sees  immediate  gain  lying  at  his  feet  from 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  stake  is  one  of  money,  and  that 
way  seems  to  him  to  be  the  money  for  the  present.  I  have  quoted, 
merely  as  an  example,  the  iron  trade  with  Germany,  and  from  one 
point  only.  I  might  have  quoted  the  timber  trade  from  many 
points  also,  the  copper  trade  (less  important),  the  wood-pulp  trade, 
and  others.  Enough  has  been  said  to  emphasise  the  statement 
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that  trade  considerations  have  very  largely  contributed  to  the 
pro-German  sentiment  in  the  large  trading  towns,  and  especially 
in  Stockholm. 

Imagine  the  question  as  to  Sweden's  position  after  the  war. 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  would  she  be  affected  by  (a) 
a  complete  German  victory  ?  (6)  a  complete  Entente  victory  ? 

(a)  In  the  event  of  a  complete  German  victory — it  must  be  a  mere 
matter  of  time,  and  that  no  long  time,  before  she  found  herself 
virtually,  if  not  in  name,  a  province  of  the  German  European  Empire 
— or,  which  is  much  the  same,  a  nominally  independent  State  under 
the  '  protection '  of  Germany.  What  that  would  mean  to  Swedish 
commerce  must  depend  entirely  on  how  soon  it  suited  Germany  to 
'  protect '  for  herself  the  mighty  iron  fields  of  Lappland,  the  mighty 
timber  forests  of  Norbotten,  Westerbotten,  Jemtland,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  North.  Could  any  clear-minded  Swede  fail  to  see  that 
that  would  be  the  fate,  not  merely  of  Sweden,  but  of  Finland,  and 
of  Norway  (an  invaluable  submarine  base  also),  under  a  complete 
German  victory  ?  It  is  true  that  her  submersion  would  merely  be  the 
same  that  almost  every  other  State  in  Europe  would  have  to  under- 
go. But  I  never  heard  a  shipwrecked  man  say  that  he  had  liked  the 
matter  better  because  so  many  of  his  friends  were  drowned. 

(6)  The  alternative  of  a  complete  Entente  victory.  It  is  very 
hard  indeed  to  see  what  Sweden  could  possibly  lose  by  this ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  much  that  she  would  gain.  She  has  no  accession 
of  territory  to  ask  for  from  the  Settlement  Conference  when  it 
comes,  nor  has  she  any  territory  to  lose.  In  this  respect  she  would 
stand  exactly  where  she  has  stood,  but  with  a  freedom  not  only 
from  the  old  Russian  Fear,  but  from  the  far  more  deadly  German 
Fear.  For  her  safety  will  be  guaranteed  to  her  as  it  never  was  before 
— and  this  time  the  guarantees  will  be  no  mere  scraps  of  paper  for 
German  Chancellors  to  make  spills  with.  She  will  need  to  have 
no  fear  of  a  military  railway  along  her  Muonio  frontier  ;  no  fear 
for  her  Kiruna  mines.  Swedish  statesmen  may  sleep  sound  o' 
nights,  or  sitting  up  may  give  themselves  to  the  more  peaceful 
interests  of  their  people,  which  are  many  and  great.  As  for  Swedish 
commerce,  it  will  be  as  great  as  ever  and,  as  ever,  carried  on  with 
whom  she  will.  Doubtless  Germany,  from  the  position  on  the  map, 
will  be  still  her  natural  and  best  customer.  For  Germany  will 
still  need  iron,  and  plenty  of  it,  though  not  in  such  quantities  that 
she  may  still  try  to  dump  the  hill  of  Kiruna  on  the  mud  of  Flanders. 
But  then  war  profits  for  any  country  cannot  last  for  ever.  And 
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Sweden  will,  in  turn,  receive  as  before  much  that  she  needs  from 
Germany.     The  bill  for  damages  which  she  will  have  to  present 
to  Germany  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  some  of  her  neighbours 
— unhappy  Norway,  for  example.     For  Sweden's  sunken  ships  make 
not  so  long  a  list.     The  lives  of  Swedish  seamen,  some  few  scores, 
or  possibly  hundreds,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  put  into  the  bill.    And 
Swedish  seamen  at  large  do  not  seem  sufficiently  outraged  by  the 
murder  of  their  comrades  to  be  threatening  any  boycott  as  our 
own  men  seem  disposed  to  do.     So  German  shipping  will  still  be 
free  to  Swedish  ports.     And  Swedish  ships  can  carry  commerce 
where  they  will.     In  the  general  shortage  of  shipping  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  possible  reluctance  of  the  nations  to  use  German  carriers 
if  others  are  at  hand,  Sweden,  with  her  neighbour  Norway  crippled, 
should  have  a  good  time  in  the  wake  of  a  complete  Entente  victory. 
I  have   been  writing — not  thinking — as   if  money   and   that 
which  makes  money  were  what  Sweden  has  to  think  of  mainly. 
But  is  that  the  only  or  the  best  thing  a  nation  has  to  think  of  ? 
However  much  it  may  be  made  to  seem  so,  I  venture  to  say  No. 
There  are  many,  very  many  Englishmen  who  believe  as  I  do  that 
there  is  no  people  in  Europe  or  in  the  world   more  capable  of 
valuing  ideals,  humanities,  honour,  culture,  and   all  that  makes 
for  true  national  life  more  than  the  Swedes.    And  nothing  that 
has  happened  has  persuaded  me,  nothing  that  is  likely  to  happen 
will  persuade  me,  that  we  are  wrong  in  that  belief.     On  the  contrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that   there  is  a   very  large   body  of  opinion  in 
Sweden,  and  a  growing  body,  which  sets  the  national  character, 
the  national  honour,   high   above  all   money  question.    And  the 
best  Swedes  have  long  been  asking  themselves  what  price  they 
are  to  be  asked  to  pay  in  exchange  for  the  national  soul.     The  price, 
be  it  what  it  may,  will  be  but  a  poor  one  if  it  means  that  they 
are  to   see  their  sons  and  daughters  ever  so  rich  and  prosperous, 
with  the  knowledge  at  the  back  of  it  that  the  national  voice  stood 
in  the  day  of  the  great  struggle  after  human  ideals  on  the  side  of 
the  destroyer  of  the  soul  of  a  great  people,  of  the  soul  of  Sweden. 
That  way  lies  not  riches   but  poverty — the  poverty  of  national 
character,  which  is  to  destroy  Germany  herself.     The  best  product 
of  Sweden,  her  best  possession,  is  the  Swedish  national  character. 
Preserved  and  honoured  it  will  survive  many  a  change,  and  even 
disaster,  if  such  should  come.     But  it  could  not  possibly  survive  its 
own  self-destruction  were  that  what  Sweden  should  choose  for  it. 

GERALD  S.  DAVIES. 
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AN  ELEVEN  OF  ALL  ENGLAND. 
BY   SIR    HENRY   LUCY, 

'  SIR  HENRY  LUCY  has  presented  to  the  Reform  Club  his  collection 
of  oil  portraits  of  contemporary  public  men,  for  which  special 
sittings  were  given  to  the  artist.  They  include  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Viscount  Morley,  Sir  Francis 
Burnand,  Mr.  Labouchere,  *'  Toby,  M.P.,"  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  portraits  will  be  hung  in  the 
strangers'  dining-room.' — '  The  Times.' 

The  idea  of  presenting  to  a  Club,  whose  Committee  thirty-four 
years  ago  did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  to  membership  without 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot,  a  collection  of  oil  portraits 
of  contemporary  public  men,  occurred  to  me  shortly  after  the 
collection  was  completed  by  addition  of  the  portrait  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen.  I  privily  communicated  the  intention  to  Wemyss 
Reid  and  Joseph  Parkinson,  at  the  time  holding  leading  positions 
in  the  management  of  the  Reform  Club.  They  cordially  approved, 
and  fixed  upon  the  strangers'  dining-room  as  the  most  appropriate 
place  wherein  to  hang  the  pictures. 

During  its  long  existence  the  Club  has,  through  the  generosity 
of  various  donors,  become  possessed  of  a  notable  collection  of 
portraits.  The  latest,  presented  last  year,  was  one  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
which  hangs  in  the  members'  dining-room.  Others  add  interest 
to  the  spacious  hall,  by  counterfeit  presentments  of  Lord  Macaulay  ; 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  better  known  as  Lord  Hartington, 
who  after  close  colleagueship  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  extending  over 
a  long  period,  finally  gave  up  the  puzzle  of  trying  to  understand 
the  ways  of  his  chief  ;  the  Earl  of  Durham,  who  left  behind  a  fine 
record  as  Governor  of  Canada  ;  Daniel  O'Connell ;  Lord  Palmerston ; 
Lord  Brougham  ;  Richard  Cobden  ;  Earl  Grey  ;  Earl  Russell ; 
Charles  P.  Villiers ;  Lord  Holland ;  William  M.  Thackeray ; 
Bernal  Osborne  ;  Fox  Maule  (afterwards  Lord  Dalhousie) ;  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  ;  W.  E.  Forster  ;  John  Bright ;  Earl 
Granville  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone  ;  Charles  Dickens  ;  and  Henry  Irving. 

These  are  full-sized  paintings  by  eminent  artists.     My  collection 
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is  exclusively  formed  of  what  are  known  as  kit-cats.  It  is 
somewhere  written  in  Scripture,  '  The  Lord  delighteth  not  in  any 
man's  legs.'  Neither  do  I,  when  they  are  introduced  into  portraits. 
Limitation  to  head  and  shoulders  of  the  sitter  naturally  guide  the 
artist  in  the  direction  of  concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  face  and 
head,  which,  after  all,  are  the  main  things  in  protraiture. 

My  original  intention,  communicated  to  Wemyss  Reid  and 
Parkinson,  was  to  bequeath  the  portraits  to  the  Club,  the  gift  to 
take  effect  upon  my  death.  Doubtless  it  was  fancy ;  but  for  some 
years  later,  whilst  the  old  friends  were  still  with  us  at  the  Reform, 
sharing  occupancy  at  lunch  or  dinner  time  of  a  famous  side- 
table  in  the  dining-room,  I  was  conscious  of  an  embarrassing 
scrutiny.  They  were  ever  punctilious  in  inquiry  as  to  the  state 
of  my  health,  a  kind  custom,  suggestive  to  morbid  fancy  of  the 
supplementary  question  exchanged  with  each  other  when  I  was 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  '  How  long  is  this  fellow  going  to  live, 
keeping  us  out  of  possession  of  our  pictures  ?  '  Alack  !  like  the 
'  little  Jane  '  of  Wordsworth's  maudlin  fancy,  they  were  '  the 
first  to  go,'  dying  some  years  before  realisation  of  their  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  Club,  which  was  in  exceptional  measure  their 
home,  enriched  with  the  portraits.  In  connection  with  the  group 
the  hand  of  death  has  in  other  quarters  been  busy.  Of '  The  Eleven 
of  All  England '  portrayed,  eight  have  been  bowled  out — only  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  Lord  Morley,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  to-day 
remaining  at  the  wickets. 

The  collection  grew  out  of  an  accident.  In  the  exhibition  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1886,  I  was  attracted  by  a  kit-cat  portrait 
painted  by  an  artist  with  an  unfamiliar  name.  I  felt  disposed 
to  commission  him  to  do  one  of  myself  in  the  same  unpretentious 
style.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  was  impossibility  of  finding  time 
for  sittings  during  the  Parliamentary  Session.  I  wrote  to  the 
artist  pointing  this  out,  and  suggesting  that,  if  the  procedure  were 
practicable,  I  would  receive  him  in  my  study  and  go  on  with  my 
work  whilst  he  did  his.  The  arrangement  proved  highly  successful. 
I  dictated  articles  to  my  secretary  unembarrassed  by — virtually 
unconscious  of — the  presence  of  a  third  party. 

A  natural  result  was  avoidance  of  the  attitude  of  posing,  pain- 
fully apparent  in  photographs,  not  always  absent  from  oil  paintings. 
When,  some  years  later,  I  sat  to  Sargent,  he  told  me  that  not  the 
least  important  and  equally  difficult  function  of  the  artist  is  the 
posing  of  his  subject.  In  my  case  he,  by  accident,  accomplished 
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this  preliminary  without  a  moment's  hesitation — a  thing,  he  said, 
rare  in  his  experience.  During  a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington, 
this  statement  was  in  measure  confirmed.  Lunching  at  The  White 
House,  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me  that  when  Sargent  arrived  on  a 
special  mission  to  paint  him,  the  greater  portion  of  two  days  was 
occupied  in  endeavour  to  fix  upon  a  pose  that  satisfied  the  artist. 
After  luncheon  on  the  second  day,  returning  to  the  temporary 
studio  for  renewed  effort,  the  President,  leading  the  way  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  habit,  avoiding  waste  of  time  by  talking,  half 
turned  round,  and  with  a  hand  resting  on  the  banister  faced  the  artist. 

'  That  will  do  !  '  cried  Sargent.     '  That's  the  very  position.' 

And  in  it  the  President,  whose  death  has  saddened  two 
hemispheres,  was  painted  for  the  pleasure  of  his  contemporaries 
and  the  satisfaction  of  posterity. 

Sargent's  action  whilst  painting  is  curious.  Standing  for  a 
moment  steadily  regarding  his  subject,  seated  in  the  chair  before 
the  easel,  he  walks  a  few  steps  backward.  Then,  with  brush  in  right 
hand,  suggestive  of  a  poised  lance,  his  palette  in  left  hand  as  a  shield, 
he  rapidly  advances  and  almost  dabs  a  bit  of  colour  on  the  canvas. 
A  not  infrequent  cigar  is  smoked  by  him  in  a  morning  sitting. 
In  society  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  reticent  man,  ungifted 
with  supply  of  small  talk.  Whilst  I  sat  to  him,  he  conversed  freely. 
One  of  his  stories  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  did  the  listener.  Engaged 
in  painting  a  picture  in  which  a  Chelsea  pensioner  was  a  prominent 
figure,  he  happed  upon  one  who,  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  sported  a 
wooden  leg.  Engaging  him  as  a  model,  he  was  consumed  by  in- 
creasing desire  to  learn  the  story  of  the  mutilation.  In  his  fancy  he 
pictured  the  veteran  engaged  in  some  desperate  encounter,  per- 
adventure  left  all  night  on  the  battle-field,  to  be  picked  up  wet  with 
the  morning  dew  and  carried  off  to  the  base,  his  case  carefully 
considered  by  the  surgeon,  who  reluctantly  but  decisively  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  lose  a  leg. 

Fearful  of  wounding  sensibilities  by  recalling  disaster,  he  hesi- 
tated to  make  enquiries.  At  length  he  gently  enquired  when  and 
where  it  happened  ?  He  supposed  in  the  Boer  War,  that  being  the 
latest  conflict  in  which,  at  the  time,  the  country  had  been  engaged. 

'  Lor'  bless  you  no/  said  the  crippled  man,  with  amused  smile. 
'  I  was  through  that  business  sure  enough,  but  came  out  without  a 
scratch.  When  it  was  over  I  had  to  look  about  for  work  and  got 
a  job  with  a  furniture  remover.  It  was  in  this  very  street,  higher 
up,  on  the  opposite  side.  I  was  helping  to  bring  down  a  pianner, 
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when  I  missed  my  footing,  and  the  instrument — a  semmy-grand — 
fell  on  me.  It  snapped  my  leg  above  the  joint  so  it  had  to  come  off. 
Not  being  able  to  work  I  got  took  on  at  the  'Orspital.' 

'  I  went  on  with  my  work,'  said  Sargent,  lighting  another  cigar  ; 
*  but  its  charm  was  gone.  Instead  of  picturing  my  subject  amid 
the  glare  and  glory  of  battle,  I  persistently  saw  him  lying  on  the 
staircase  under  what  he  called  a  semmy-grand  pianner.' 

Success  of  the  first  experiment  in  this  new  departure  in  por- 
traiture suggested  extension.  The  men  whose  portraits  are  most 
desirable  form  a  class  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent,  by 
the  hour,  seated  before  a  canvas.  The  leading  case  of  Mahomet 
and  the  mountain  suggested  a  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 
If  a  busy  statesman  could  not  go  to  the  artist,  how  would  it  be 
if  the  artist  waited  on  the  statesman  ?  It  did  exceedingly  well. 
Some  of  the  portraits  to-day  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  strangers' 
dining-room  at  the  Reform  Club  challenge  comparison  with 
works  of  larger  size  and  greater  pretension.  On  one  occasion,  em- 
barrassing testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  result.  At  dinner 
one  evening  in  Ashley  Gardens,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  looking  up 
at  the  portrait  of  Lord  Morley  on  the  wall  immediately  facing  her, 
emphatically  said  :  '  That's  the  best  portrait  of  John  Morley  ever 
painted.'  It  happened  that  her  neighbour  on  the  right  was  a 
popular  R.A.  who,  on  a  commission  from  Lord  Rosebery,  had 
painted  the  statesman  who  in  rare  combination  adds  supreme  literary 
gifts  to  Parliamentary  success,  leading  to  the  highest  Ministerial 
office.  Either  by  display  of  tact,  or  not  having  overheard  the 
remark,  the  R.A.  made  no  sign. 

Another  portrait  that  commands  similar  commendation  in  the 
superlative  is  that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Like  the  rest,  it 
was  painted  at  his  private  residence.  His  study  in  Connaught 
Place  served  as  studio,  and  the  picture  faithfully  presents  his  desk, 
chair  and  other  accessories  as  they  appeared  when  the  Leader  of 
the  Fourth  Party  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  in  the  plenitude 
of  personal  power.  The  portrait  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
Lord  Randolph's  family  and  brought  the  artist  several  commissions. 
His  sister,  Lady  Tweedmouth,  had  her  husband  painted  in  the 
same  style.  Its  convenient  size  made  it  possible  for  her  to  carry  it 
with  her  when,  at  the  end  of  successive  seasons,  she  started  a  fresh 
series  of  hospitalities  at  her  husband's  Highland  home,  Guisachan. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  desiring  to  make  his  mother  a  pleasing 
present,  asked  permission  to  have  a  replica  of  my  picture,  a  request 
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readily  granted.  Guests  at  dinner  01  luncheon  at  Ashley  Gardens 
throughout  the  Parliamentary  Session  were  generous  patrons  of 
the  artist.  "With  characteristic  lavishness  of  enterprise,  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  not  yet  advanced  to  the  peerage,  was  moved  to 
commission  the  artist  to  produce  portraits  of  each  of  his  brothers. 
The  artist  has  a  fancy  for  adding  little  effects  to  a  picture. 
Shadowed  on  the  glass  of  the  bookcase  by  which  Lord  Randolph 
is  seated  writing,  will,  on  close  inspection,  be  discovered  a  sketch 
of  the  face  of  Lady  Randolph.  In  my  own  portrait,  he  introduced 
the  dog  Toby  of  '  Punch '  regarding  with  evident  admiration  the 
face  and  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  wall  behind  Joseph  Co  wen 
hangs  a  portrait  of  his  old  friend  Mazzini.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
portrait  was  completed  he  was  shown  in  company  of  Disraeli  and 
Lord  Hartington,  whose  portraits  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  study 
in  which  he  is  seated.  On  viewing  the  picture  he  sharply  said 
'  That  will  never  do.  We  must  have  in  Mr.  Gladstone.'  It  was 
difficult  to  obey  this  injunction.  Available  space  on  the  canvas 
was  so  fully  occupied  that  it  was  not  possible  to  work  in  the  full 
figure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  political  Leader.  The  artist  did 
his  best.  The  result  is  that,  having  only  a  few  inches  of  room  at 
his  disposal,  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  be  quitting  the  company  of 
his  former  lieutenant,  and  passing  out  of  the  room,  certainly  off 
the  canvas. 

The  incident,  totally  undesigned,  proved  to  be  prophetic.  It 
happened  in  1888.  At  that  period  of  a  political  crisis  that  tem- 
porarily shattered  the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  company 
with  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  Henry  James,  having  severed  their 
connection  with  Gladstone's  Ministry,  still  occupied  seats  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  episode  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference  indicated,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  this  period 
was  not  void  of  conviction  that  reunion  with  old  political  friends 
was  possible.  Meanwhile,  even  in  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  painting 
of  a  portrait  it  would  not  do  finally  to  break  off  personal  relations 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Hence  the  sectional  appearance  of  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  scene  pictured  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  study  whilst  his  own  portrait  was  being  painted. 

Many  observers  find  in  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Cowen,  in  his  day  a 
powerful  political  influence  in  the  North  of  England,  a  facial  resem- 
blance to  Carlyle.  •  The  picture  preserves  the  costume  in  which  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Newcastle,  in  no  detail  altered  when  he  went 
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to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  striking  bit  of  colour  is  supplied 
by  the  red  shirt  cuffs  visible  beneath  his  coat-sleeves.  On  his 
knees  rests  the  soft  felt  hat  whose  appearance  within  range  of 
the  Speaker's  eye  forty  years  ago  fluttered  the  dovecote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  that  time  there  prevailed  a  rule  that  made 
the  tall  silk  hat  an  indispensable  appendage  to  man's  out-of-door 
attire. 

Since  then  much  has  happened  in  the  way  of  loosening  the 
bonds  of  sartorial  etiquette.  I  remember  the  thrill  of  pained 
astonishment  that  ran  through  the  House  when  one  afternoon,  in 
summer-time,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  flinging  himself  down  on 
his  corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  on  the  Opposition  benches,  held 
out  to  full  view  a  pair  of  tan-coloured  shoes  !  Later  still,  in  an 
exceptionally  hot  summer,  waistcoats  were  discarded  even  on  the 
Treasury-bench.  Cummerbunds  were  openly  worn  by  Secretaries 
of  State. 

In  this  connection  one  recalls  the  picture  incidentally  drawn  by 
Wraxall,  in  memoirs  dating  something  more  than  a  century 
earlier.  Ministers  at  that  time  took  their  places  and  their  part 
in  debate,  arrayed  in  full  Court  dress,  equipped  with  the  sword 
which  to-day  even  Sheriffs,  attending  to  present  a  petition  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  are  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  in  charge  of  the 
door-keeper,  as  if  it  were  a  wet  umbrella.  The  gossip  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  tells  how,  on  one  occasion,  George  III.'s 
favourite  Prime  Minister,  Lord  North,  rising  from  his  place  on 
the  Treasury-bench  with  intent  to  quit  the  House  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  holding  his  sword  horizontally  in  his  left  hand  as 
if  it  were  a  lance,  carried  off  on  the  point  of  the  scabbard  the  wig 
of  a  colleague  at  the  end  of  the  bench  who,  at  the  moment, 
happened  to  be  sitting  with  head  bent  downwards  in  meditative 
mood. 

But  that  is  a  longtime  ago — a  far  cry  from  Joseph  Co  wen's  felt 
hat,  or  Lord  Randolph's  tan  shoes.  Both,  on  their  appearance, 
regarded  as  startling  anachronisms,  are  now  commonplaces  of 
daily  life  in  the  Commons.  Since  Cowen's  soft  felt  hat  appeared 
on  the  scene  we  have  had  Keir  Hardie's  tweed  cap,  and  the  billycock 
built  on  the  model  of  the  roof  of  a  Swiss  chalet  under  which,  before 
he  went  to  the  War  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  John  Ward 
walked  about  the  Lobby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  A  more 
costly  structure,  as  became  a  member  of  his  family,  was  a  hat 
constructed  of  finest  Panama  straw  with  which,  for  a  while,  Mr. 
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Rothschild  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  members.  Its  flight 
through  the  lobbies  was,  however,  meteoric.  It  excited  such  marked 
attention  that  the  Member  for  Aylesbury,  most  modest  of  men, 
shrinking  from  the  prominence  attained,  dispensed  with  a  structure 
which,  in  conception  and  construction,  had  evidently  cost  him 
some  thought. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  collection  now  housed  in  the 
Reform  Club  was  made  at  the  New  Gallery  in  the  season  of  1888. 
It  attracted  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  press. 
F.  C.  G.,  illustrating  the  evening  paper  still  known  by  its  original 
name,  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  drew  humorously  exaggerated  sketches. 
Burnand  seated  at  his  desk,  pen  in  hand,  was  represented  as  saying, 
'  Must  really  write  a  line  to  Toby,  M.P.'  Round  the  head  of  Mr. 
Morley  shone  a  halo,  an  effective  addition  to  the  almost  devotional 
gaze  unconsciously  assumed  for  the  occasion.  Writing  to  me 
on  May  10,  1888,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  note  of  this  expression. 
'  I  was,'  he  said,  '  at  the  New  Gallery  on  the  opening  day,  and  saw 
the  portraits  you  mention.  I  thought  Burnand  and  Labouchere 
very  good.  John  Morley  I  did  not  like.  He  is  idealised  a'most 
beyond  recognition,  looks  as  though  he  had  just  been  hypnotised 
and  was  seeing  visions.  I  am  flattered  by  your  request.  I  had  made 
a  vow  that  I  never  would  sit  again.  But  I  do  not  like  to  refuse  you, 
especially  as  the  artist  is  able  to  do  his  work  without  interfering 
with  that  of  his  subjects.  I  will  therefore  place  myself  at  your 
disposal  after  Whitsuntide.'  This  mention  of  a  former  sitting 
evidently  refers  to  Millais'  fine  portrait  commissioned  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  gave  it  a  prized  position  in  the  reception  room  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway  of  his  house  in  Sloane  Street. 

;  Mr.  Morley,  not  dreaming  at  the  time  of  the  Government  of 
India  or  of  a  subsequent  Viscountcy,  was  one  of  four  of  the  Eleven 
of  All  England  who,  discarding  the  invitation  to  carry  on  their 
ordinary  work  whilst  their  portrait  grew  on  the  canvas,  stood  or 
sat  to  suffer  the  ordeal.  Another  was  Tenniel,  who,  with  instinctive 
art,  paper  and  pencil  in  hand  as  if  he  were  drafting  one  of  his  famous 
cartoons  for  '  Punch,'  assumed  an  attitude  equally  characteiistic 
and  unrestrained.  The  third  was  Henry  Irving,  who  made  it 
a  condition  of  sitting  for  his  portrait  that  he  should  have  his 
pet  dog  Flossie  on  his  knee.  There  she  appears  accordingly. 
That,  according  to  the  authority  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Lord 
Morley's  portrait  is  the  best  ever  finished,  is  the  more  satisfactory 
since  he  remains  to  this  day  the  despair  of  attempts  to  reproduce 
his  likeness  in  current  journalism.  One  does  not  remember  an 
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occasion  where  he  has  successfully  come  through  the  ordeal,  even 
in  the  pages  of  '  Punch.' 

On  this  matter  Lord  Morley  wrote  : 

'  Privy  Council  Office, 

'  Whitehall,  S.W., 
'  February  12. 

'  MY  DEAR  LUCY, — I  am  delighted  to  have  so  kind  a  note  from 
you.  I  deplore  my  defect  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  artists, 
grave  and  gay  alike.  '  Tis  not  the  only  scurvy  trick  that  Providence 
has  played  me.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  homely  portrait 
of  a  man  bearing  my  name  will  be  associated  with  your  name  at 
the  Eeform.  The  picture  has  rather  faded  from  my  mind's  eye, 
but  I  know  that  people  thought  it  good,  and  anyhow  it  is  an  honour 
to  me  to  figure  among  such  men  as  you  name — all  of  them  friends 
of  my  own.  Sincerely,  my  dear  Lucy,  do  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
many  a  long  year  before  your  bequest  takes  effect.  With  hearty 
thanks  to  you  for  many  kindnesses, 

'  Believe  me, 

'  Yours  most  truly, 
MORLEY. 

The  fourth  portrait  for  which  the  subject  actually  sat  is  that  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  The  only  decorative  picture  in  the  little 
collection,  it  presents  him  in  the  stately  robes  of  the  ex-Lord  Chief 
Justice,  wearing  the  SS  collar,  a  prerogative  of  high  estate.  I 
hope  no  one  will  ask  me  what  the  SS  collar  is.  At  the  time  the  picture 
was  exhibited,  I  made  several  enquiries  in  authoritative  quarters, 
including  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  (who  knew  most  things  about  his 
profession),  but  failed  to  obtain  definite  information.  However, 
the  books  of  reference  report  it  to  be  a  decoration  first  instituted 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  still  worn  by  certain  high  officials.  Dining  with 
Lord  Russell  one  night  in  Cromwell  Road,  I  saw  hanging  on  the  wall 
a  portrait  of  our  host,  fresh  from  Sargent's  easel.  He  wore  the 
full-bottomed  wig  pertaining  to  the  Advocate's  robe,  covering 
the  stately  head  and  the  noble  expansive  brow  that  distinguished 
him  above  his  fellows.  I  asked  if  I  might  add  his  portrait  to  my 
collection,  stipulating  absence  of  the  wig.  A  busy  man,  he  readily 
consented,  and  the  artist  waited  upon  him  at  work  in  his  Chambers. 

Sittings  were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  illness  that,  to  the 
irreparable  loss  of  the  Bench,  proved  fatal.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
was  compelled  to  give  up  work — temporarily,  he  trusted — and  retire 
for  a  period  of  rest  to  his  loved  country  house  at  Epsom.  He 
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found  it  there — rest  eternal.  With  characteristic  insistence  upon 
accomplishing  a  resolved  purpose,  he  invited  the  artist  down  to 
Tadworth  Court,  and  there  the  work  was  completed.  There  is 
not  shown  here,  as  in  the  other  portraits,  a  suggestive  sketch  on  the 
wall  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat.  But  to  the  feigned  fancy  there 
is  plainly  visible  the  Shadow  of  Death,  standing  behind  the  chair 
of  one  whose  renown  as  an  Advocate  was,  by  rare  exception, 
equalled  by  his  reputation  as  a  Judge. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  induced  to 
join  the  company  portrayed.  He  cherishes  an  almost  unconquerable 
prejudice  in  the  matter  of  sitting  for  his  portrait.  I  believe  that 
in  the  Reform  Club  has  only  one  companion.  Sir  William  Agnew, 
to  whose  agency  the  country  is  indebted  for  other  memorable 
portraits  besides  Millais'  Gladstone,  once  told  me  he  had  made 
several  applications  to  Lord  Rosebery  to  permit  him  to  commission 
any  foremost  painter  of  the  day  he  might  name,  but  always  met 
with  refusal.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
first  response  to  my  request.  It  consisted  of  a  single  line,  in  its 
almost  anguished  apprehension,  more  eloquent  than  a  tome.  '  My 
dear  Lucy,'  he  wrote  from  Berkeley  Square  on  June  4,  1888,  *  If 
you  only  knew  how  I  hate  to  sit  for  my  picture  !  '  Presuming  on 
old  friendship,  cultivated  in  a  succession  of  Midlothian  campaigns, 
coming  to  full  growth  in  a  journey  across  the  United  States  bound 
for  San  Francisco,  he  and  Lady  Rosebery  journeying  round  the 
world  via  Australia,  my  wife  and  I  by  way  of  Japan,  I  pointed 
out  that  his  share  of  the  business  would  be  minimised  by  the  method 
of  procedure  adopted.  The  artist  would  take  easel  and  palette 
to  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  portrait  would  develop  as  his  Lordship 
dealt  with  his  post-bag  or  his  morning  paper.  This  brought  generous 
reply.  '  Amen,  so  be  it ! '  he  wrote  by  return  of  post.  '  But  it 
cannot  be  till  July.  I  am  greatly  flattered  by  your  wish  to  have 
my  portrait.' 

I  am  bound  to  say,  without  reproach,  Lord  Rosebery  did  not 
sit  for  his  portrait,  or  even  stand  for  it.  He  walked  restlessly  about 
the  room,  occasionally  out  of  it,  not  reappearing  for  a  considerable 
period.  As  the  artist  telling  the  story  forlornly  said,  '  If  his  Lordship 
had  only  not  shut  the  door  when  he  left  the  room,  I  could  have 
gone  on  working  on  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him.  As  a  rule,  he 
closed  it  sharply  as  he  disappeared.'  In  this  instance,  as  in  pro- 
verbial cases,  patience  had  its  own  reward.  A  striking  portrait 
recompensed  faithful  endeavour,  an  attractive  bit  of  colour  being 
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provided  by  the  scarlet  collar  of  a  smoking- jacket  worn  in  the 
privacy  of  Lord  Rosebery's  study. 

Bismarck  shared  with  Lord  Rosebery  a  rooted  dislike  to  sitting 
for  his  portrait.  The  difficulty  was  in  both  cases  met  by  the  same 
manoeuvre.  Herr  Lenbach,  a  German  artist,  was,  with  the  passive 
connivance  of  the  Prince,  permitted  to  pay  occasional  visits  to 
Friedrichsruh,  where  the  Pilot  dropped  by  the  impetuous  young 
Kaiser  dwelt  in  proud  isolation.  Smalley,  the  famous  London 
Correspondent  of  the  '  New  York  Tribune,'  fresh  from  a  visit  to 
the  Prince,  where  he  met  Lenbach,  told  me  a  pretty  story  about 
this  most  successful  of  his  portraits.  Bismarck's  gentle  spirit  was 
stirred  against  crows,  because  they  preyed  on  the  singing  birds 
he  loved.  Walking  in  the  woods  one  day  with  the  artist,  and 
catching  sight  of  a  brace  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  his  eyes 
suddenly  flashed  with  real  anger.  This  momentary  look  transferred 
to  canvas  distinguishes  it  by  revelation  of  the  real  Bismarck. 

A  cognate  difficulty  attended  on  the  process  of  sittings  given 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  He  was  at  the  time  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  revealing  unexpected  character  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  ruling  with  hand  of  steel,  not  always  covered  with 
silken  glove,  a  nation  simmering  in  revolt.  In  the  course  of  a 
morning  he  had  frequent  visitors  from  Dublin  Castle  and  the  Irish 
Office.  The  interviews  were,  of  course,  strictly  confidential,  and 
the  artist,  possibly  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  quit  the  room  till  the  visitor  had  departed. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to-day,  the  picture  painted  thirty  years  ago  is  an  in- 
teresting study.  Up  to  a  recent  period  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  Peter 
Pan  of  British  statesmen.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  grow 
old.  During  the  terrible  war-time,  now  happily  a  memory,  his 
hair  suddenly  whitened,  a  change  which,  by  coincidence,  about  the 
same  time  and  with  equal  suddenness  befell  Mr.  Asquith.  The 
occupant  of  a  room  in  the  Irish  Office  by  Storey's  Gate,  lounging 
with  unstudied  grace  by  his  desk,  was  debonnair  in  figure,  with  dark 
hair,  moustache  of  the  same  hue,  and  unobtrusive  side-whiskers. 

At  one  of  the  Allied  War  Councils  at  whose  meeting  Marshal 
Foch  represented  France,  Lucien  Jonas,  the  French  painter,  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  historical  gathering.  Equally 
with  the  artist  portraying  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  arcana  of  the  Irish 
Office,  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  official  interviews. 
An  arrangement  was  made  whereby  he  viewed  the  scene  through 
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a  glass  door,  whence  he  observed  the  General  on  his  legs  addressing 
the  meeting.  This  incident  will  be  a  leading  feature  in  a  picture, 
at  the  present  time  of  wilting  not  completed. 

One  result  of  the  method  of  work  imposed  upon  the  artist  was  a 
certain  measure  of  identity  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Sir  Frank  Burnand,  Henry  Labouchere, 
and  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill.  All  three  are  discovered  at  their 
desks,  pen  in  hand.  Happily  the  commonplace  attitude  is  in 
capable  hands  possible  of  revealing  character.  Lord  Randolph's 
firm  grip  of  the  pen  indicates  a  ruthless  persistency  that  carried 
him  through  many  stormy  scenes  in  political  life.  Labby,  with  in- 
separable cigarette  between  finger  and  thumb,  preserves  the  attitude 
and  aspect  of  humorous  indifference  to  whatever  might  be  going  on 
in  the  world — near  at  hand  or  afar. 

There  is  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  accident  that  Labouchere, 
by  the  medium  of  his  portrait,  finds  his  last  home  in  the  Reform 
Club.  For  many  years  preceding  his  startling  self -exile  to  Florence, 
he  never  passed  a  day  without  spending  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Reform. 
When  Parliament  was  in  Session,  he  left  the  House  immediately 
after  Questions  were  over  and  walked  to  the  Club.  Throned  in 
the  smoking-room,  with  a  delighted  audience  clustered  round 
his  chair,  he,  with  mellow  voice  and  winning  smile,  discussed  men 
and  matters  occasionally  with  vitriolic  frankness. 

One  of  the  stories  graphically  told  by  him  related  to  the  laying 
down  of  the  asphalted  path  from  Storey's  Gate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  steps.  Skirting  St.  James's  Park,  it  originally 
shared  the  rough  gravel  of  the  Horse  Guards  roadway.  In  summer 
gritty,  in  winter  muddy,  it  did  not  offer  a  pleasant  promenade. 
Labouchere  frequently  approached  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Works  with  the  request  that  an  asphalt  pavement  should  be 
laid  down,  but  was  ever  put  off  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  an 
expensive  job  and  the  Treasury  in  such  matters  were  adamant. 
One  night,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  a  Vote  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Works  came  under  discussion.  There  was  a  thin  House.  The 
dinner  hour  was  at  hand,  and  the  Whips  reported  risk  of  disaster 
in  the  Division  Lobby.  The  Chief  Whip,  seating  himself  by  the 
Member  for  Northampton,  who  had  cheerily  led  the  revolt,  besought 
him  to  let  the  Vote  go  through. 

'  Certainly,  on  one  condition,'  was  Labouchere's  smiling  response. 
'  If  the  First   Commissioner   will  promise  forthwith  to  lay  down 
an  asphalt  footpath  between  Storey's  Gate  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
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steps,  you  shall   have   the   Vote.     If  not,  we'll  have   a   division 
immediately  and  you  know  where  you'll  be.' 

Crossing  the  gangway,  the  Whip  held  hurried  consultation  with 
the  First  Commissioner.  The  stipulated  pledge  given,  Labby  rose 
and  gravely  remarked  that  the  Department  had  had  a  severe 
lesson,  which  he  trusted  would  be  permanently  useful.  It  was, 
he  added,  perhaps  not  desirable  to  go  to  extremes,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  they  should  let  the  matter  drop.  They  followed  his 
advice,  and  to  this  day  the  asphalted  pavement  skirting  St.  James's 
Park  and  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  perpetuates  an  adroit 
manoeuvre  truly  Laboucherian. 
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TWICE   INTERNED: 

SOUTH  AFRICA,   1901-1902;  GERMANY,   1914-1918. 
BY  WIM   HOPFORD. 

'  So  you  were  interned  in  one  of  those  Boer  concentration  camps,' 
said  a  German  doctor.  '  Well,  then,  you  will  appreciate  the 
difference  in  our  way  of  treating  prisoners.'  "'  You  prisoners  will 
be  the  best  defenders  of  German  Kultur  after  your  return  to  your 
homes,'  said  an  old  German  politician  to  me,  and  he  was  quite 
serious.  '  Of  course,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Boer 
concentration  camps  from  official  reports,'  said  an  English  pro- 
fessor, '  but  we  still  lack  inside  knowledge,  and  our  national 
conscience  has  never  been  quite  at  ease  on  that  question.' 

I  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  you  a  fair  selection  of  my 
experiences  both  in  the  Boer  concentration  camp  of  Volksrust, 
Transvaal,  and  in  the  British  internment  camp  of  Ruhleben, 
Germany.  It  can  only  be  a  selection,  for  a  full  account  of  my 
experiences  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  hope  to  find  in 
any  periodical,  but  it  will  be  a  fair  selection  with  a  just  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  in  both  cases,  and  without  any  comment  on  the 
facts  and  events  which  I  place  on  record,  for  I  prefer  to  leave 
the  reader  to  make  the  actual  comparison  and  to  form  his  own 
judgment. 

I.  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  BRITISH. 
(a)  On  the  Way  to  Volksrust  Camp. 

Lieutenant  Talbot  of  Kitchener's  Light  Horse  was  evidently 
pleased  with  his  haul ;  eleven  Boers  captured,  that  spelled  speedy 
promotion,  and  fully  warranted  his  high  spirits  and  his  general  good 
humour  and  amiability.  He  was,  however,  much  perplexed  at 
my  attitude,  and  could  not  quite  understand  why  I  insisted  on 
being  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  not  as  a  '  surrendered  man  ' 
like  the  others  who  had  been  captured  with  me.  In  several  serious 
but  perfectly  friendly  discussions  I  explained  that  I  could  not 
recognise  the  British  Government  as  the  rightful  governing  body 
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in  the  Transvaal  while  my  country  was  still  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  since  '  surrendered  men '  were  understood  to 
do  that  and  to  place  themselves  and  their  property  under  British 
protection,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  counted  amongst  their  number. 

The  lieutenant,  a  Cape  Colonial,  conversed  with  me  in  Dutch, 
for  in  those  days  my  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  was 
but  of  the  slightest,  and  he  seemed  to  be  genuinely  concerned  at 
my  attitude.  He  assured  me  repeatedly  that  while  he  appreciated 
my  motives,  English  officers  might  fail  to  understand  and  might 
regard  and  treat  me  as  a  spy,  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  he  grasped  my 
hand  warmly  and  said,  '  I  wish  you  good  luck,  old  chap,  but  I  am 
afraid.' 

The  colonel  received  us  amidst  a  group  of  officers,  and  having 
merely  glanced  at  the  others,  at  once  addressed  himself  to  me. 
In  broken  English  and  with  the  help  of  some  French  and  German 
I  explained  my  attitude.  A  major  interrupted  me  sharply : 
'  Rubbish !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Transvaal  Government,' 
and  with  that  he  dived  into  my  breast  pocket  in  search  of  papers. 
I  protested  that  there  was  a  Transvaal  Government,  and  that  I 
owed  allegiance  to  it,  but  when  in  reply  to  his  questions  I  smilingly 
admitted  that  I  did  not  know  who  or  where  the  members  of  that 
Government  were,  he  said  sarcastically  :  '  Well,  you  see,  there 
you  are  !  '  I  was  nettled  by  his  brusque  manner,  and  asked  him 
sharply  whether  the  European  Powers  had  recognised  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  England  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  when 
he  rather  lamely  admitted  that  that  was  not  the  case,  I  told  him 
that  until  that  was  done  the  Transvaal  Government  "-had  to  be 
recognised,  even  by  him,  and  then  I  added  the  phrase  which  I  had 
just  learned  from  him  :  '  Well,  you  see,  there  you  are  !  ' 

My  friends  who  had  accepted  the  position  of  '  surrendered  men  ' 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  while  I  was  to  be  kept  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  The  colonel  asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  be 
sent  to  Ceylon,  and  when  I  answered  in  the  negative  he  said  :  '  Well, 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  you  will  have  to  be  sent  there,'  upon  which  I 
indicated  by  a  shrug  of  my  shoulders  that  I  submitted  to  my  fate. 
He  then  instructed  a  young  officer  of  his  suite  to  place  me  under 
guard,  but  seeing  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  him,  he  at  once  turned 
to  me  and  listened  to  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  nigljt 
with  my  friends,  while  pledging  my  word  that  I  would  stay  there 
until  he  sent  Jor  me.  '  Who  are  your  friends  ?  '  he  inquired. 
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'  Louis  Botha,  what  ?  '  I  told  him  that,  although  I  knew  the 
General,  I  was  not  referring  to  him,  but  to  the  old  missionary  and 
his  wife  who  lived  close  by.  The  colonel  looked  at  me  hard  for 
a  moment  and  then  gave  his  consent. 

Next  morning  Captain  Talbot — he  had  been  promoted — came 
galloping  up  to  the  house.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  waved  his 
hat  and  shouted  cheerily  :  '  Good  morning  !  It  is  all  right ;  the 
colonel  sends  his  kind  regards  and  says  you  were  quite  right  in 
all  you  said  last  night,  and  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  you  from 
being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Look  here,  he  has  written  a  thunder- 
ing big  letter  all  about  you,  and  a  sergeant  is  to  take  the  letter 
and  you  to  Utrecht.  You  will  see,  he  has  made  it  all  right  for 
you.' 

I  regret  that  lack  of  space  forbids  me  to  recount  even  a  few  of 
the  many  interesting  incidents  and  episodes  of  my  ten  days'  journey 
by  road  to  the  little  district  town  of  Utrecht.  On  my  arrival  there 
the  District  Commissioner  read  the  coloneFs  letter,  made  me 
promise  not  to  escape  or  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Boer  commandos,  and  then  told  me  that  I  was  free  to  move 
about  like  everybody  else  within  the  wide  circle  of  sentries  who 
were  posted  round  the  town. 

Soon  the  '  refugees,'  as  they  were  rather  euphemistically  called, 
began  to  file  into  the  town.  Long  rows  of  vehicles  bearing  the 
Boer  families  who  were  to  be  interned  in  camps  and  such  house- 
hold goods  as  they  had  been  able  to  pile  on  their  waggons  within 
the  shorter  or  longer  time  which  General  French's  flying  columns 
had  been  able  to  allow  them  for  their  preparations.  I  knew  most 
of  the  families,  and  had  to  listen  to  endless  tales  of  woe.  It  was 
always  the  same  story,  the  people  were  heartbroken  at  having  to 
leave  their  homes  and  property  ;  sometimes  they  had  had  to  leave 
on  the  shortest  warning,  and  Tommy  had  not  always  been  very 
patient  or  smooth-tongued,  but  I  heard  of  no  case  of  ill-treatment 
or  brutality  apart  from  the  general  hardships  of  the  removal  from 
their  homes. 

A  provisional  camp  was  erected  just  outside  the  town,  and  a 
Hollander  who  had  been  living  at  Utrecht  for  many  years  and  was 
known  to  most  of  the  people  was  placed  in  charge.  This  com- 
mandant wished  me  to  act  as  his  secretary,  promising  that  I  should 
see  there  would  be  '  money  in  it,'  and  when  I  flatly  and  definitely 
refused  to  work  under  and  for  the  military  authorities,  he  reported 
me  to  the  District  Commissioner  as  an  '  obstinate  recalcitrant.' 
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The  major  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  give  the 
military  a  hand  in  return  for  my  rations  and  quarters,  particularly 
as  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  countrymen.  In  reply 
I  told  him  that  if  the  camp  were  run  by  a  committee  of  our  own 
people  I  should  gladly  perform  any  work  they  would  impose  on 
me,  but  that  I  could  not  consent  to  assist  the  military  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  He  seemed  surprised  and  asked  :  '  Are  you  not  a 
surrendered  man  ?  '  and  then,  when  he  had  heard  my  story,  he 
added  :  '  Ah,  quite  right  ;  I  remember  now.  Come  to  my  office 
on  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock.' 

At  the  appointed  hour  1  reported  at  his  office.  I  had  decorated 
myself  elaborately  for  the  occasion.  On  my  breast  I  wore  a  ribbon 
with  the  republican  colours,  on  my  tie  and  all  round  my  hat-band 
I  had  pinned  gaudy  brooches  displaying  a  picture  of  Oom  Paul 
or  the  Transvaal  coat-of-arms.  The  major  looked  me  up  and 
down.  I  thought  I  detected  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  features, 
and  I  did  not  like  that,  for  I  was  young  and  in  dead  earnest.  '  If 
I  gave  you  your  rifle,  pony,  and  outfit  and  permission  to  return 
to  your  commando,  would  you  fight  against  us  again  ?  '  '  Very 
gladly,'  I  replied.  He  quietly  turned  to  the  door  and  shouted  : 
'  Sergeant,  sergeant !  '  And  when  that  worthy  appeared,  '  Take 
this  man  and  place  him  under  guard.' 

All  that  day  and  the  following  night  I  sat  or  lay  on  the  floor  of 
an  empty  bell-tent,  patiently  waiting  for  further  developments  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  I  sent  a  note  to  the  major, 
demanding  to  be  treated  as  an  honourable  soldier  and,  if  needs 
be,  to  be  sent  to  a  prisoner  of  war  camp.  The  day  and  the  night 
passed,  however,  without  further  event.  On  the  following  morning 
my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  I  informed  the  major  in  a  curt 
note  that  unless  I  had  heard  his  decision  by  10  A.M.  I  should  leave 
the  tent  and  forcibly  resist  every  attempt  at  retaining  me.  Half  an 
hour  later  I  was  summoned  to  the  major,  who  was  imperturbably 
polite  and  kind.  If  I  did  not  intend  to  escape  he  had  misunder- 
stood me,  and  I  was  released.  I  then  understood  that  I  had 
received  '  three  days  '  for  provocation,  and  that  the  proceedings 
had  been  highly  irregular  on  both  sides.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
intermezzo  with  the  major  during  the  following  weeks  which  I 
spent  at  Utrecht ;  but  again  the  limits  of  space  compel  me  to  pass 
on  to  the  middle  of  August  1901,  when  I  was  handed  over  to  the 
corporal  who,  with  two  privates,  formed  the  sole  military  guard 
of  the  concentration  camp  at  Volksrust. 
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(6)  In  the  Volksrust  Concentration  Camp. 

Inside  a  most  elaborate  and  formidable  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ment which  formed  a  huge  square  there  were  bell-tents  and 
marquees,  pitched  in  neat  rows,  leaving  wide  roads  to  cut  the  camp 
into  four  large  sections,  and  narrower  streets  between  the  rows 
of  tents  in  each  section,  the  temporary  home  of  some  six  thousand 
women  and  children,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  members  of  the 
male  sex.  I  have  often  wondered  why  so  much  time  and  ingenuity 
had  been  spent  on  that  fence,  for  the  gate  of  the  camp  was  open 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  no  control  was  kept  on  the  constant 
stream  of  people  who  filed  in  or  out  on  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Volksrust  or  back  to  their  canvas  homes.  It  was  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable  to  leave  the  camp  during  the  day  and  to  put  up  at  one 
of  the  hotels  of  the  town  for  as  long  as  means  and  bad  accommoda- 
tion would  allow  one  to  stay.  All  one  had  to  avoid  was  passing 
through  the  gate  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  because  for  that  a 
special  permit  was  required. 

We  were  supposed  not  to  travel  by  rail  without  permission, 
nor  to  pass  the  line  of  sentries  which  was  said  to  be  stationed  round 
the  town,  but  I  have  often  galloped  my  pony  for  miles  and  miles 
across  country  and  I  have  never  been  challenged.  In  the  camp 
we  were  left  entirely  to  our  devices,  but  at  9  P.M.  the  corporal  went 
the  round  to  see  that  we  were  in  the  tents,  or  rather,  that  we  were 
not  walking  about,  for,  of  course,  he  never  looked  into  any  tent, 
and  that  the  lights  were  out,  but  on  the  latter  point  he  was  very 
indulgent,  and  a  cry  of  '  sickness  '  evoked  invariably  his  '  All  right ! 
all  right ! '  I  had  a  bell-tent  to  myself,  and  being  used  to  tent 
and  open-air  life,  as  indeed  all  the  inmates  of  the  camp  were,  I 
felt  that  I  was  fairly  comfortably  housed,  although  the  severe  cold 
of  the  nights  on  the  high  veld  during  the  cold  season  and  the  vio- 
lent dust-storms  often  proved  to  be  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 
Families  had  either  a  marquee  or  several  bell-tents  at  their  disposal 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  sign  of  overcrowding. 

The  camp  Commandant  was  a  civilian  Cape  Colonial  who  could 
speak  Dutch,  and  who  evidently  had  been  appointed  because  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  be  better  able  to  deal  with  the  refugees 
than  a  military  man  or  an  Englishman.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
us  that  this  gentleman  took  very  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  camp  and  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  mingle 
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with  us  or  even  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  we  might  have  to  offer. 
I  am  convinced  that  much  hardship  and  illness  would  have  been 
spared  the  inmates  of  the  camp  if  the  Commandant  had  been 
imbued  with  a  keener  sense  of  duty.  Later,  when  military  men 
were  placed  in  charge,  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  disappeared 
rapidly,  while  life  in  and  outside  the  camp  remained  as  free  as  ever  ; 
there  was  no  hint  of  military  discipline,  but  the  ample  means  set 
aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  camp  were  apportioned  to  their 
proper  ends. 

Food  and  fuel  were  distributed  regularly  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  were  sufficient  in  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  woman  who  received  my  rations  of  flour,  and  in  return  provided 
me  with  all  the  bread  I  wished  to  have,  saved  a  whole  bag  of  flour 
out  of  my  rations  in  less  than  two  months,  and  bread  was  my  staple 
food  in  those  days.  Make-meal,  vegetables,  coffee,  milk,  sugar, 
jam,  salt,  pepper,  candles,  soap,  and  other  articles  were  included 
in  the  list  of  rations.  Twice  a  week  a  party  of  men  left  the  camp 
to  kill  sheep  for  the  meat  distribution  on  the  following  morning, 
but  owing  to  the  miserable  commissariat  building  and  the  careless 
handling  of  the  fresh  meat,  most  of  it  turned  bad  during  the  night, 
and  was  unfit  for  consumption  on  the  day  of  distribution.  This 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  camp,  and  a  vigorous  demon- 
stration was  being  planned,  when  a  staunch  Boer  woman  brought 
about  sudden  redress  of  the  evil. 

On  receiving  a  badly  discoloured  leg  of  mutton,  she  demanded 
to  know  from  the  man  in  charge  of  the  commissariat  what  she  was 
to  do  with  the  rotten  meat.  The  tiny  man  who  did  not  understand 
Dutch  and  was  busy  ticking  off  the  names  on  his  list,  replied 
laconically  and  in  his  usual  nasal  voice  :  '  Go  to  hell.'  Thereupon 
the  woman  smote  him  with  the  joint  on  his  neck,  so  that  he  rolled 
from  his  chair  underneath  the  table.  From  this  place  of  compara- 
tive safety  he  yelled  angrily,  yet  through  the  nose  :  '  Chuck  her 
out !  Chuck  her  out ! '  From  then  onward  we  received  tinned 
meat  until  a  new  commissariat  building  was  erected,  and  fresh 
meat  was  served  out  in  good  condition. 

The  medical  service  of  the  camp  was  well  arranged,  two  doctors 
with  a  staff  of  nurses,  and  ample  hospital  accommodation,  were  ever 
in  readiness.  Every  morning  nurses  visited  every  tent  in  the  camp 
to  inquire  after  patients,  and  to  render  first-aid  until  the  doctor 
should  arrive.  During  an  illness  I  had  three  visits  from  a  nurse 
and  two  from  a  doctor  regularly  every  day  for  several  weeks, 
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although  I  asserted  that  so  much  attention  was  quite  unnecessary 
in  my  case. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  camp  an  epidemic  of  measles 
broke  out,  and  then  the  '  great  dying  '  set  in.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  camp  were  in  no  degree  immunised  against  this  illness,  which 
in  Europe  is  so  common  and  generally  harmless,  but  what  made 
matters  worse  in  the  camp  was  that  doctors  were  an  almost  un- 
known commodity  to  the  people,  who  used  to  treat  their  illnesses 
themselves,  or  called  in  the  aid  of  some  neighbour.  The  camp 
doctors  who  could  not  speak  Dutch  met  with  ill-concealed  distrust, 
and  when  a  lady  doctor  was  added  to  the  staff,  she  fared  no  better. 
As  the  number  of  deaths  increased,  it  was  openly  rumoured  that 
the  English  doctors  were  killing  the  patients,  and  that  they  certainly 
did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  illness.  As  a  consequence, 
cases  of  illness  were  hidden  from  the  nurses  and  doctors  until  the 
patients  were  in  a  dying  condition.  The  doctors'  prescriptions 
and  instructions  were  either  disregarded  altogether  or  secretly 
augmented  by  the  usual  quack  medicines.  The  hospital  was  called 
'  death's  ante-chamber,'  and  was  shunned  accordingly.  The  rate 
of  mortality  increased  rapidly,  while  the  doctors  were  practically 
helpless  in  face  of  the  attitude  of  the  people. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Commandant  failed  most 
flagrantly  in  his  duty,  by  not  enlightening  the  people  and  by  the 
absence  of  every  attempt  on  his  part  to  obtain  their  collaboration 
with  the  medical  staff.  More  enlightened  men  amongst  the  refugees 
were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  To  advocate  the  English  doctors 
meant  to  expose  oneself  to  the  charge  of  being  pro-English  and  a 
traitor  to  the  Boer  cause,  and  few  of  the  men  in  the  camp  had 
a  clean  enough  record  to  face  this  danger  with  impunity. 

The  doctors  were  driven  to  despair.  Again  and  again  they 
called  on  me  to  '  come  and  explain '  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  those 
cases  required  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  Beverages  brewed  of 
horse  or  eheep  manure  or  a  dog's  blood  had  been  administered, 
besides  all  sorts  of  medicines  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
shops.  In  one  case  an  infant  had  been  painted  green  from  the  top 
of  its  head  to  the  soles  of  its  feet  with  ordinary  oil-paint,  which  was 
supposed  to  '  draw  out  the  measles.' 

Towards  the  end  of  August  some  twenty  to  twenty-three  bodies 
had  to  be  buried  daily,  and  the  epidemic  lasted  for  several  weeks. 
After  it  had  passed,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  another 
funeral  during  the  existence  of  the  camp. 
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In  order  to  keep  myself  going,  I  had  accepted  an  appointment 
as  teacher  at  the  camp-school,  where  some  1,500  children  received 
tuition  and  the  use  of  school  material  free  of  charge.  At  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  the  vexed  question  arose 
whether  the  children  should  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
brations and  in  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  or  whether 
it  should  be  left  to  their  discretion.  I  had  a  sharp  altercation 
with  the  Commandant  on  this  question,  for  I  considered  it  unfair 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  camp  were 
forced  to  live  under  British  administration.  At  my  instigation 
the  question  was  eventually  referred  to  headquarters  in  Pretoria, 
who  promptly  decided  that  no  compulsion  was  to  be  attempted. 

This  feat  did  much  to  increase  my  popularity  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  camp,  but  when  I,  a  little  later  on,  became  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  of  the  English  girl  teachers  who  had  been 
attached  to  our  teaching  staff,  I  was  forsaken  by  my  friends,  who, 
just  as  so  many  people  at  the  present  time,  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  affairs  of  individuals  and  national  causes.  '  How  can 
you  marry  an  English  girl  after  just  having  fought  against  the 
English  ?  '  I  was  asked  again  and  again,  and  realising  the  hopeless- 
ness of  a  serious  explanation  while  feelings  were  running  high,  I 
replied  :  '  Well,  you  see,  the  English  have  beaten  us,  now  I  wish 
to  have  at  least  one  of  them  over  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  lord  it.' 


II.  INTERNED  IN  GERMANY. 
(a)  Ruhleben  Camp. 

I  had  brought  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  to  the  little  town 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  where  I  had  temporarily  settled  with  my 
family,  and  started  an  industry  which  I  intended  to  commence  in 
England  as  soon  as  the  continental  concern  could  be  safely  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  manager.  Indeed,  I  had  begun  with  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  move,  when  I  was  requested  by  the  German  authorities 
to  adopt  the  German  nationality  or  to  leave  the  country  within  a 
fortnight.  This  happened  in  1913,  and  for  six  months  I  had  to 
fight  this  unfair  and  illegal  proposal,  until  I  was  at  last  informed 
that  the  whole  had  been  a  regrettable  misunderstanding  and  that 
I  was  welcome  to  stay  as  a  foreigner.  I  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  this  rather  strange  incident  at  the  time,  for  I  was  overburdened 
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with  work,  and  lightly  put  it  down  as  one  of  the  many  asinine 
blunders  of  Prussian  bureaucracy  ;  but  had  I  known  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  which  were  going  on  even  then,  and  of  the  German 
agents  who  were  employed  to  stir  up  trouble  in  South  Africa  at 
the  proper  time,  I  should  have  recognised  the  true  character  of  that 
preposterous  demand. 

The  war  broke  out,  the  German  people  were  worked  into  a  state 
of  veritable  frenzy  by  every  means  which  an  all-powerful  Govern- 
ment could  devise.  My  wife  and  children,  the  latter  were  only 
two  and  five  years  old,  were  insulted  and  even  assaulted,  while  the 
police  remained  idle.  Then  it  was  made  known  that  all  English- 
men were  to  be  interned  on  November  6,  1914,  but  that  British 
Colonials  were  exempted  from  internment.  The  local  authorities 
had  assured  me  that  I  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  I  felt  fairly 
safe,  so  that  I  made  no  preparations  for  a  sudden  removal.  The 
sixth  and  following  days  passed  quietly,  and  my  wife  began  to  share 
my  optimism  as  to  our  being  able  to  live  quietly  in  the  little  place. 
Then,  at  8.30  on  a  Sunday  evening,  I  was  arrested  in  my  home 
and  given  thirty  minutes  to  prepare  myself  for  my  departure  to 
Ruhleben,  to  make  the  most  urgent  business  arrangements  and 
to  prepare  for  the  departure  of  my  family  to  England,  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  leave  them  in  the  country  without  my 
protection. 

The  Commandant  was  just  leaving  the  camp  when  I  entered, 
and  when  he  heard  that  I  was  a  South  African  he  told  me  that  I 
was  not  to  be  detained  in  the  camp,  and  that  he  would  see  me  on 
the  following  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  requested  the  soldier,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
charge  of  my  section  of  the  barrack,  to  lead  me  to  the  Commandant, 
or  to  tell  me  to  whom  to  address  myself  for  that  purpose.  I  had 
doffed  my  hat  in  good  German  style  and  spoken  with  great  polite- 
ness, telling  him  of  my  rencontre  with  the  Commandant,  and 
adding  inquiringly  :  '  I  daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him  this 
morning  ?  '  The  soldier  had  taken  no  notice  of  my  salute  and 
appeared  to  be  unaware  of  my  existence  until  I  had  finished,  even 
then  he  did  not  look  at  me,  but  simply  bawled  out :  '  No,  but  you 
can  get  three  days  arrest !  '  It  took  me  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  man  was  right.  We  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  officers  in  the  camp  and,  though  I  wrote  to  the  Commandant 
that  morning,  I  did  not  obtain  an  interview  until  exactly  a  month 
later,  when  a  German  of  high  rank  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  the 
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Commandant  placed  his  private  office  at  our  disposal.     I  th( 
produced   my   papers  in   evidence   of  my  British-South  Afric 
nationality,  and  was  assured  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  defmit 
terms,  that  I  should  be  released  within  three  days.     I  may  say 
once  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  promise  made  to  me  by  Germs 
officers  and  officials  during  the  war  was  kept.     What  a  differenc 
from  my  first  rencontre  with  English  officers  after  my  capture  in 
the  Boer  War  ! 

Box  14  of  Barrack  5  was  an  exact  replica  of  all  the  boxes  in  the 
camp — a  horse-box  with  concrete  floor  measuring  about  9  X  9  feet, 
and  with  concrete  walls  and  a  heavy  sliding  stable  door  leading 
into  the  broad  alley- way  that  ran  lengthways  through  the  middle 
of  the  long  but  narrow  and  low  building.  Along  one  of  the  walls 
there  was  a  free  passage  about  two  feet  wide,  the  rest  of  the  floor 
of  the  box  was  covered  with  a  litter  of  damp  straw,  about  one 
inch  thick,  when  no  pressure  was  applied.  This  was  the  '  home  ' 
which  I  had  to  share  with  five  other  prisoners  for  many  weary, 
cold,  and  wefc  months.  We  had  found  some  wooden  hurdles  and 
secreted  them  beneath  the  straw  to  raise  it  from  the  icy  and  damp 
concrete  floor,  but  when  our  '  Unteroffizier  '  accidentally  discovered 
this  luxury,  he  made  us  take  them  out  and  carry  them  behind  the 
barrack,  where  we  had  to  deposit  them  in  the  mud  and  rain,  although 
we  offered  to  buy  them  at  almost  any  price. 

When  I  squeezed  in  between  my  five  box-mates  on  the  damp 
and  hard  litter  at  9  P.M.  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  I  felt  utterly 
miserable.  It  was  a  tight  fit,  and  we  were  compelled  to  preserve 
the  same  position  all  through  the  night,  unless  we  wished  to  disturb 
the  whole  row  of  sleepers.  At  9  P.M.  the  two  lamps  in  the  alley- way 
were  turned  out  and  darkness  reigned  in  the  barrack.  The  non- 
com,  shouted  Ruhe  !  ('  Silence  ')  and  conversation  ceased,  but  for 
an  hour  or  two  the  sneezing  and  coughing  of  some  200  men  created 
an  amazing  noise.  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and 
when  I  awoke  a  few  hours  later  I  did  not  know  at  first  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  I  was  as  stiff  as  a  post,  my  back  ached 
frightfully,  and  I  could  not  even  move  a  leg  ;  then  I  remembered, 
and  gradually  got  my  limbs  into  working  order.  The  two  lights 
were  turned  on  again  and  the  order  Aufstehen  !  (l  Get  up  ')  ushered 
in  the  new  day,  of  which  the  sky  as  yet  evinced  no  evidence. 
Dressing  in  such  a  confined  space,  in  semi-darkness,  at  the  same 
time  as  five  other  men  and  surrounded  by  our  luggage,  required 
a  great  deal  of  patience  and  good-nature.  The  washing 
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accommodation  consisted  of  two  taps  and  half  a  dozen  earthen- 
ware bowls  in  the  alley-way  ;  over  400  men  of  Barrack  5  had  to 
make  use  of  these  before  8  A.M. 

When  we  were  drawn  up  in  fours  outside  the  stable  to  '  fetch 
coffee,'  the  moon  still  shone  brightly  and  there  was  no  sign  of  dawn. 
At  9  o'clock  we  had  to  '  fall  in  '  for  bread,  at  noon  for  soup,  an  hour 
later  for  dish  parade,  to  show  that  we  had  cleaned  our  basins,  though 
no  facilities  were  provided  for  that ;  finally,  at  about  5  P.M.,  we  had 
to  march  once  more  to  the  cook-house  to  receive  skilley  or  a  piece 
of  very  bad  sausage.  We  were  supposed  to  receive  100  grammes 
(about  4  oz.)  of  meat  a  day,  but  I  can  definitely  assert  that  I  did 
not  receive  100  grammes  altogether  during  the  first  six  weeks  in 
the  camp.  It  was  often  said  that  one  could  not  have  lived  on  the 
rations  without  supplementing  them  by  small  purchases  from  the 
canteen  and  parcels  from  friends  outside  the  camp,  and  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  that  was  so  ;  but  when  I  had  prospects  of  being  released 
from  internment,  I  decided  to  live  for  a  fortnight  on  the  rations 
only,  for  I  wished  to  make  sure  and  to  know  from  experience. 
After  six  days  my  splendid  digestive  power  was  gone  ;  on  the  ninth 
day  I  broke  down  and  had  to  abandon  the  experiment. 

The  barrack  was  not  heated  during  the  first  weeks  and  very 
insufficiently  thereafter.  We  had  no  access  to  any  heated  room  in 
the  camp,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  our  circulation  we  had  to  tramp 
about  in  the  mud  and  quagmire  into  which  the  camp  was  trans- 
formed during  wet  weather.  My  gall-stone  complaint  from  which 
I  had  suffered  but  slightly  until  then  rapidly  assumed  a  more  serious 
character,  and  when,  after  weeks  of  great  suffering,  the  doctor  at 
last  consented  to  visit  me  in  the  barrack  he  had  me  removed  to 
hospital  at  once.  A  month  later  I  was  released  as  '  permanently 
unfit  for  detention  in  the  camp,'  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  my 
place  of  residence  in  Germany. 

(6)  Re-interned  as  Invalid, 

r  About  nine  weeks  after  my  release  the  officer  of  health,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  military,  examined  me,  but  found  me  quite  unfit 
for  re-internment.  He  told  me  there  could  be  no  question  of  my 
return  to  Ruhleben.  Two  or  three  days  later  I  was  arrested  and 
told  I  had  to  leave  for  Ruhleben  within  an  hour.  As  I  had  been 
confined  to  bed  nearly  all  the  time,  and  felt  particularly  bad  just 
then,  I  protested,  and  at  my  request  the  officer  of  health  was 
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summoned,  who  after  a  careful  examination  declared  that  I  was 
in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  travel  and  that  I  required  a  fortnight 
rest,  provided  I  had  no  further  severe  attack  of  my  complaint 
during  that  time.  Two  days  later  the  doctor  received  instruction 
to  examine  me  again,  and  again  he  declared  me  unfit  for  travelling, 
but  on  the  following  morning  I  was  informed  that  I  had  to  leave 
for  Ruhleben  during  the  day  whether  I  was  fit  to  travel  or  not. 

The  camp  doctor  to  whom  I  reported  twenty-four  hours  later 
refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  my  medical  treatment, 
since  he  had  declared  me  '  permanently  unfit  for  detention  in  the 
camp,'  and  since  I  was  much  too  ill.  In  spite  of  all  my  protests 
I  was  interned  in  '  Weiler's  Sanatorium,'  a  private  lunatic  asylum 
in  Berlin,  where  some  150  of  our  men  were  interned  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government.  In  spite  of  my  protests  the  American 
Embassy  paid  for  months  for  my  imprisonment  there  out  of  British 
funds — a  sad  incident  of  mismanagement.  When  I  realised  that 
the  constant  injection  of  enormous  doses  of  morphia,  which  con- 
stituted my  sole  treatment,  was  endangering  my  life,  I  made  it 
plain  to  the  owners  that  I  should  hold  them  personally  responsible 
for  that  treatment,  and  by  this  means  I  obtained  their  permission 
to  leave  the  sanatorium  and  to  return  to  the  camp  early  in  December 
1915. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  death  then,  and  in  January  the  camp 
doctors  told  me  in  the  presence  of  the  Acting  Commandant  that 
a  duodenal  abscess  had  formed,  and  that  I  should  probably  die 
within  two  hours ;  they  then  declined  once  more  formally  all  re- 
sponsibility for  my  treatment.  The  Acting  Commandant  refused 
to  release  me,  and  asked  me  instead  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
always  been  treated  humanely  by  the  German  authorities.  Three 
times  he  repeated  his  question,  and  when  I  refused  to  make  the 
acknowledgment,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  stamped  out  of  the  room. 

During  the  warmer  days  of  spring  I  began  to  recover  a  little  of  my 
strength,  but  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  a  hospital  for  military  prisoners 
of  war  brought  on  a  relapse.  I  had  been  sent  to  that  place  as  a 
punishment,  and  I  found  it  a  perfect  hell.  As  I  was  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  camp  only  when  my  almost  constant  high  fever  had 
left  me,  I  watched  the  thermometer  and  dropped  it  from  my  arm- 
pit as  soon  as  it  reached  the  normal.  The  trick  succeeded  and 
I  returned  once  more  to  the  camp  hospital,  where  the  doctor  told 
me  at  once  that  I  was  very  ill  indeed. 

By  the  middle  of  August  I  lay  in  a  stupor  all  day  long,  and 
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it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  rouse  me.  Some  months  before 
I  had  tried  to  make  some  legal  arrangement  in  a  private  matter, 
and  now  I  was  briefly  informed  that  the  arrangement  could  not  be 
made.  According  to  my  knowledge  of  German  law  this  information 
was  not  correct,  and  consequently  I  requested  the  officer  who  had 
come  to  my  bedside,  to  let  me  know  the  legal  objections  to  the 
settlement,  as  I  was  prepared  to  fulfil  all  legal  requirements.  He 
left  me  without  a  reply,  but  my  request,  which  was  made  with  perfect 
politeness,  was  regarded  as  *  impertinence,'  because  I  had  not  simply 
accepted  the  officer's  statement  as  final. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  roused  by  a  soldier,  who  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder  until  I  regained  consciousness.  By  the  side  of  my  bed 
stood  Baron  von  Taube,  an  officer  of  the  camp,  while  a  non-com, 
was  posted  at  the  door.  The  baron  proceeded  to  read  out  a  long 
document  to  which  I  paid  little  attention,  until  I  heard  that  I  had 
been  sentenced  to  three  weeks'  solitary  confinement  in  prison,  or, 
in  case  I  was  too  ill  to  be  moved,  in  a  cell  in  the  hospital.  For  a 
moment  I  regained  my  full  faculties,  and  demanded  to  know  by 
whom  and  according  to  what  law  and  for  what  misdeed  I  had  been 
sentenced,  but  when  the  enraged  baron  only  growled,  '  We  shall 
drive  that  impertinence  out  of  you,'  I  lost  all  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  drawling  drowsily,  '  You  won't  by  a  long  way,'  I 
relapsed  into  stupor,  so  that  I  did  not  even  notice  them  leaving 
the  room. 

On  the  following  morning  the  doctor  was  much  concerned  and 
very  solicitous.  He  told  me  I  was  much  too  ill  to  serve  the  three 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  that  he  would  let  me  serve  them  in  portions 
of  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  I  was  to  be  locked  up  in  the  cell  until 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  when  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
my  room  for  a  day  or  so.  That  was  the  doctor's  kind  proposal, 
but  when  the  military  heard  of  it  they  promptly  opposed  it,  and  I 
was  not  to  be  let  out  of  the  cell  until  the  three  weeks  were  up.  I 
consented  to  everything,  for  I  was  only  very  indistinctly  conscious 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  soon  after  I  had  been  locked  up  I  became 
a  complete  lunatic. 

Of  those  weeks  I  have  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  recollection,  and 
I  had  to  gather  many  details  from  friends  and  others  who  had 
witnessed  the  proceedings.  I  also  remember  a  number  of  horrible 
hallucinations  that  haunted  and  terrified  me  in  the  lonely  cell. 

On  September  15  I  was  removed  to  the  lunatic  ward  of  Weiler's 
Sanatorium.  The  last  recollection  I  have  is  that  somebody  forcibly 
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pressed  my  head  down  on  my  chest  and  struck  me  violent  blows 
on  neck  and  shoulders.     I  cried  out  and  then  the  curtain  fel 
impenetrable  darkness  set  in,  darkness  and  oblivion. 

Six  weeks  later  I  was  a  mere  skeleton,  my  body  was  covere 
with  brown  and  yellowish-green  bruises,  I  trembled  in  every  liml 
but  I  had  regained  consciousness ;  after  six  weeks  of  dreamles 
sleep  I  was  once  more  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties. 

The  Germans  are  very  thorough,  and  never  more  so  than  whei 
they  mean  to  be  cruel.  All  my  correspondence  had  been  stopj 
for  six  weeks,  and  I  had  received  none  of  the  many  parcels  that 
had  been  despatched  to  me,  but  that  was  not  the  worst.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  stoppage  of  my  letters  and  the  following  weeks  of 
unconsciousness,  my  wife  received  no  news  from  me  for  months. 
My  friends  wrote,  but  none  of  their  letters  reached  her.  She  knew 
that  I  had  been  very  ill  for  months,  and  from  a  distorted  report 
in  the  Daily  Mail  she  gathered  that  I  had  got  into  trouble.  After 
my  recovery  I  read  some  of  her  letters,  in  which  she  bade  farewell 
to  me  in  this  existence.  I  am  not  of  a  revengeful  disposition,  but 
I  cannot  forgive  the  cruelty  with  which  my  wife  then  was  tortured 
for  months. 

When  I  returned  to  the  camp  and  reported  to  the  officer, 
he  stared  at  me  in  amazement.  '  You  are  back  again  '?  '  he  cried. 
'  Impossible,  that  is  not  possible  ;  three  doctors  have  assured  me 
that  you  could  not  live  through  it.' 

Yes,  I  lived  through  it,  but  when  the  gate  of  Ruhleben  opened 
to  me  at  last,  I  passed  out  economically  ruined  and  a  permanent 
invalid. 

[I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  Mr.  Hopford  is  about  to  publish 
a  fuller  account  of  his  twofold  experiences  in  a  book  bearing  the 
same  title  as  this  article,  '  Twice  Interned.' — Ed.  COENHILL.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  YEW  WALK. 

BASSET,  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  had  only  returned 
at  sunset  to  learn  from  Toft  that  Miss  Audley  had  not  come  back 
from  Brown  Heath.  The  servant  had  hinted  alarm — the  Chase 
was  lonely,  the  hour  late  ;  and  Basset  had  hurried  off  without 
more,  not  doubting  that  John  Audley  was  in  the  house. 

Now  he  was  sure  that  John  Audley  had  been  abroad  at  the 
time,  and  he  suspected  that  Toft  had  known  it,  and  had  wished  to 
keep  it  from  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought,  then  he 
crossed  the  court  to  Toft's  house.  Mrs.  Toft  was  cooking  something 
savoury  in  a  bonnet  before  the  fire,  and  the  contrast  between 
her  warm  cheerful  kitchen  and  the  stillness  of  the  old  house  from 
which  he  came  struck  him  painfully.  He  told  her  that  her 
daughter  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  that  Miss  Audley 
needed  supper — she  had  better  attend  to  them. 

Mrs.  Toft  was  a  stout  woman,  set  by  a  placid  and  even  temper 
above  small  surprises.  She  looked  at  the  clock,  a  fork  in  her  handa 
'  I  can't  hurry  it,  Mr.  Basset,'  she  said.  '  You  may  be  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  but  meat's  your  master  and  will  have  its  time.  A 
knock  on  the  head  ?  '  she  continued,  with  a  faint  stirring  of  anxiety. 
'  You  don't  say  so  ?  Lor,  Mr.  Basset,  who'd  go  to  touch  Etruria  ?  ' 

'  You'd  better  go  and  see.' 

'  But  where's  Toft  ?  ' 

Basset's  temper  gave  way  at  that.  '  God  knows  !  '  he  said. 
*  He  ought  to  be  here — and  he's  not !  '  He  went  out. 
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Mrs.  Toft  stared  after  him,  and  by  and  by  she  let  down  her 
skirt  and  prepared  to  go  into  the  house.  '  On  the  head  ? '  she 
ruminated.  '  Well,  'Truria  's  a  tidy  lot  of  hair !  And  I  will  say 
this,  if  there's  few  points  a  man  gives  a  woman,  hair's  one  of  them.' 

Meanwhile  Basset  had  struck  across  the  court  and  taken  in 
the  darkness  the  track  which  led  through  the  park  in  the  direction 
of  the  Great  House.  The  breeze,  light  but  of  an  autumn  coldness, 
swept  the  upland,  whispering  through  the  dying  fern,  and 
rustling  in  the  clumps  of  trees  by  which  he  steered  his  course. 
He  listened  more  than  once,  hoping  that  he  might  hear  approach- 
ing footsteps,  but  he  heard  none,  and  presently  he  came  to  the 
yew-trees  that  masked  the  entrance  to  the  gardens. 

The  trees  formed  a  wall  of  blackness  exceeding  that  of  the 
darkest  night,  and  Basset  hesitated  before  he  plunged  among  them. 
The  growth  of  a  century  had  long  trespassed  on  the  walk,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  that  led  through  the  yew-wood,  and  had  been 
in  its  time  a  stately  avenue  trimmed  to  the  neatness  of  a  bowling 
green.  Now  it  was  little  better  than  a  tunnel,  dark  even  at  noon, 
and  at  night  bristling  with  a  hundred  perils.  Basset  peered  into 
the  blackness,  listened,  hesitated.  But  he  was  honestly  anxious  on 
John  Audley's  account,  and  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming 
that  the  man  was  mad,  he  began  to  grope  his  way  along  the  path. 

It  was  no  pleasant  task.  If  he  swerved  from  his  course  he 
stumbled  over  roots,  branches  swept  his  cheek,  jagged  points 
threatened  his  eyes,  and  more  than  once  he  found  himself  in  the 
hedge.  Half-way  through  the  wood  he  came  to  a  circular  clearing, 
some  twenty  yards  across ;  and  here  a  glimmer  of  light  enabled 
him  to  avoid  the  crumbling  stone  Butterfly  that  crouched  on  its 
mouldering  base  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing — much  as  a  spider 
crouches  in  its  wreb.-  It  seemed  in  that  dim  light  to  be  the 
demon  of  this  underworld,  a  monster,  a  thing  of  evil. 

The  same  gleam,  however,  disclosed  the  opposite  opening, 
and  for  another  seventy  yards  he  groped  his  way  onward, 
longing  to  be  clear  of  the  stifling  air,  and  the  brooding  fancies 
that  dwelt  in  it,  longing  to  plant  his  feet  on  something  more 
solid  than  this  carpet  of  rotting  yew.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
tall,  strait  gate,  wrought  of  old  iron,  that  admitted  to  the 
pleasauce.  It  was  ajar.  He  passed  through  it,  and  with  relief  he 
felt  the  hard  walk  under  his  feet,  the  fresh  air  on  his  face.  He 
crossed  the  walk,  and  stepping  on  to  the  neglected  lawn,  he  halted. 

The  Great  House  loomed  before  him,  a  hundred  yards  away. 
The  moon  had  not  risen,  but  the  brightness  which  goes  before  its 
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rising  lightened  the  sky  behind  the  monstrous  building.  It  out- 
lined the  roof  but  left  the  bulk  in  gloom.  No  light  showed  in 
any  part,  and  it  was  only  the  watcher's  memory  that  pictured  the 
quaint  casements  of  the  north  wing,  or  filled  in  the  bald  rows  of 
unglazed  windows,  which  made  of  the  new  portion  a  death-mask. 
In  that  north  wing  just  eighty  years  before,  in  a  room  hung  with 
old  Cordovan  leather,  the  fatal  house-warming  had  been  held. 
The  duel  had  been  fought  at  sunrise  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the 
moss-grown  Butterfly  that  Basset  had  passed  ;  and  through  the 
gate  of  ironwork,  wood-smelted  and  wrought  with  the  arms  of 
Audley,  which  had  opened  at  his  touch,  they  had  carried  the  dead 
heir  back  to  his  father.  Tradition  had  it  that  the  servant  who  bore 
in  the  old  lord's  morning  draught  of  cool  ale  had  borne  also  the 
tragic  news  to  his  bedside. 

Basset  remembered  that  the  hinges  of  the  gate,  seldom  as  it 
was  used,  had  not  creaked,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track.  He  scanned  the  dark  house,  and  tried  to  sift 
from  the  soughing  of  the  wind  any  sound  that  might  inform  him. 

Presently  he  moved  forward  and  scrutinised  with  care  the 
north  wing,  which  abutted  on  the  yew-wood.  There  lay  between 
the  two  only  a  strip  of  formal  garden,  once  set  with  rows  of  birds 
and  beasts  cut  in  yew.  Time  had  turned  these  to  monsters,  huge, 
amorphous,  menacing,  amidst  which  rank  grass  rioted  and  elder 
pushed.  Even  in  daylight  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  trees 
stretched  out  arms  to  embrace  and  strangle  the  deserted  home. 

But  the  north  wing  remained  as  dark  as  the  bulk  of  the  house, 
and  Basset  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  Ill-humour  began  to  take  the 
place  of  misgiving.  He  called  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains  and 
anticipated  with  distaste  a  return  through  the  yew- walk.  However, 
the  sooner  he  undertook  the  passage  the  sooner  it  would  be  over  ; 
and  he  was  turning  on  his  heel  when  somewhere  between  him  and 
the  old  wing  a  stick  snapped. 

Under  a  foot,  he  fancied ;  and  he  waited.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  moon  would  rise. 

Again  he  caught  a  faint  sound.  It  resembled  the  stealthy 
tread  of  some  one  approaching  from  the  north  wing,  and  Basset, 
peering  that  way,  was  striving  to  probe  the  darkness,  when  a  gleam 
of  light  shot  across  his  eyes.  He  turned  and  saw  in  the  main 
building  a  bright  spark.  It  vanished.  He  waited  to  see  it  again, 
and  while  he  waited  a  second  stick  snapped.  This  time  the  sound 
was  behind  him,  and  near  the  iron  gate. 

He  had  been  outflanked,  and  he  had  now  to  choose  which  he 
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would  stalk,  the  footstep  or  the  light.  He  chose  the  latter,  the 
rather  as  while  he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  house  the  upper 
edge  of  a  rising  moon  peeped  above  the  roof. 

He  stepped  back  to  the  gate,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  he 
waited.  Two  or  three  minutes  passed.  The  moon  rose  clear  of 
the  roof,  outlined  the  stately  chimneys  and  gables  and  flooded 
with  cold  light  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn.  With  the  rising  of  the 
moon  the  air  grew  more  chilly.  He  shivered. 

At  length  a  dull  sound  reached  him — the  sound  of  a  closing 
door  or  a  shutter  cast  back.  A  minute  later  he  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  some  one  moving  along  the  walk  towards  him.  The  man 
trod  with  care,  but  once  he  stumbled. 

Basset  advanced.     '  Is  that  yon,  sir  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  D— — n  ! '  John  Audley  replied  out  of  the  darkness.  He 
halted,  breathing  quickly. 

'  I  say  d— — n,  too  !  '  Basset  replied.  As  a  rule  he  was  patient 
with  the  old  man,  but  to-night  his  temper  had  been  overtried. 

The  other  came  on.  '  Why  did  you  follow  me  ?  '  he  asked 
peevishly.  '  What  is  the  use  ?  What  is  the  use  ?  If  you  are 
willing  to  help  me,  good  !  But  if  not,  why  do  you  follow  me  ?  ' 

'  To  see  that  you  don't  come  to  harm,  sir,'  Basset  retorted. 
'  As  you  certainly  will  one  of  these  nights  if  you  come  here  alone.' 

'  Well,  I  haven't  come  to  harm  to-night !  On  the  contrary — • 
But  there,  there,  man,  let  us  get  back.' 

'  The  sooner  the  better,'  Basset  replied  sulkily.  '  I  nearly 
put  out  an  eye  as  I  came.' 

John  Audley  laughed.  *  Did  you  come  through  the  yews  in  the 
dark  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Didn't  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  brought  a  lanthorn.'  He  removed  as  he  spoke  the  cap 
of  a  small  bull's-eye  lanthorn  and  threw  its  light  on  the  path. 
'  Who's  the  fool  now  ?  ' 

'  Let  us  get  home,'  Basset  replied. 

John  Audley  locked  the  iron  gate  behind  them  and  they  started. 
The  light  removed  their  worst  difficulties  and  they  reached  the 
open  park  without  mishap.  But  long  before  they  gained  the 
house  the  elder  man's  strength  failed,  and  he  was  glad  to  lean  on 
Basset's  arm.  On  that  a  sense  of  weakness  on  the  one  side  and 
of  pity  on  the  other  closed  their  differences.  '  After  all,'  Audley 
said  wearily,  '  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  if  you  had 
not  come.' 

'  You'd  have  stayed  there  ! ' 
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'  And  that  would  have  been — Heavens,  what  a  pity  that 
would  have  been  ! '  Audley  paused  and  struck  his  stick  on  the 
ground.  '  I  must  take  care  of  myself,  I  must  take  care  of  myself  ! 

You  don't  know,  Basset,  what  I ' 

'  And  I  don't  want  to  know — here  ! '  Basset  replied.  '  When 
you  are  safe  at  home,  you  may  tell  me  what  you  like.' 

In  the  courtyard  they  came  on  Toft,  who  was  looking  out  for 
them  with  a  lanthorn.  '  Thank  God,  you're  safe,  sir,'  he  said. 
'  I  was  growing  alarmed  about  you.' 

'  Where  were  you,'  Basset  asked  sharply,  '  when  I  came  in  ?  ' 
John  Audley  was  too  tired  to  speak. 

'  I  had  stepped  out  at  the  front  to  look  for  the  master,'  Toft 
replied.  '  I  fancied  that  he  had  gone  out  that  way.' 

Basse1-,  did  not  believe  him,  but  he  could  not  refute  the  story. 
'  Well,  get  the  brandy,'  he  said,  '  and  bring  it  to  the  library.  Mr. 
Audley  has  been  out  too  long  and  is  tired.' 

They  went  into  the  library  and  Toft  pulled  off  his  master's 
boots  and  brought  his  slippers  and  the  spirit-tray.  That  done, 
he  lingered,  and  Basset  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  divine 
from  the  old  man's  looks  whether  the  journey  had  been  fruitful. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  man  had  to  go,  and  Audley  leant 
forward  to  speak. 

'  Wait ! '  Basset  muttered.     '  He  is  coming  back.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ? 

Basset  raised  his  hand.  The  door  opened.  Toft  came  in.  '  I 
forgot  to  take  your  boots,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  Well,  take  them  now,'  his  master  replied  peevishly.  When  the 
man  had  again  withdrawn,  '  How  did  you  know  ? '  he  asked, 
frowning  at  the  fire. 

'  I  saw  him  go  to  take  your  boots — and  leave  them.' 

Audley  was  silent  for  a  tune,  then  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  he  has  been 
with  me  many  years  and  I  think  he  is  faithful.' 

'  To  his  own  interests.     He  dogged  you  to-night.* 

'  So  did  you  ! ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  did  not  hide  !  And  he  did,  and  hid  from  me,  too  ; 
and  lied  about  it.  How  long  he  had  been  watching  you,  I  cannot 
Bay,  but  if  you  think  that  you  can  break  through  all  your  habits, 
sir,  and  be  missing  for  two  hours  at  night,  and  a  man  as  shrewd  as 
Toft  suspect  nothing,  you  are  mistaken.  Of  course  he  wonders. 
The  next  time  he  thinks  it  over.  The  third  time  he  follows  you. 
Presently  whatever  you  know  he  will  know.' 

'  Confound  him  ! '    Audley  turned  to  the  table  and  jerked  some 
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brandy  into  a  glass.  Then,  '  You  haven't  asked  yet,'  he  said, 
'  what  I've  done.' 

'  If  I  am  to  choose,'  Basset  replied  slowly,  '  I  would  rather  not 
know.  You  know  my  views.' 

'  I  know  that  you  didn't  think  I  should  do  it  ?  Well,  I've  done 
it!' 

*  Do  you  mean  that — you've  found  the  evidence  ? ' 

'  Is  it  likely  ? '  the  other  replied  petulantly.  *  No,  but  I've 
been  in  the  Muniment  Room.  It  is  fifty  years  since  I  heard  my 
father  describe  its  position,  but  I  could  have  gone  to  it  blindfold  ! 
I  was  a  boy  then,  and  the  name — he  was  telling  a  story  of  the  old 
lord — took  my  fancy.  I  listened.  In  time  the  thing  faded,  but 
one  day  when  I  was  at  the  lawyer's  and  some  one  mentioned  the 
Muniment  Room,  the  story  came  back  to  me  so  clearly,  that 
I  could  almost  repeat  my  father's  words.' 

'  And  you've  been  in  the  room  ? ' 

'  I've  been  in  it.  Why  not  ?  A  door  two  inches  thick  and 
studded  with  iron,  and  a  lock  that  one  out  of  any  dozen  big  keys 
would  open ! '  He  rubbed  his  calves  in  his  satisfaction.  '  In 
twenty  minutes  I  was  inside.' 

'  And  it  was  empty  ? ' 

'  It  was  empty,'  the  other  agreed,  with  a  cunning  smile.  '  As 
bare  as  a  board.  A  little  whitewashed  room,  just  as  my  father 
described  it,  partly  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  partly  under 
the  stairs.' 

'  They  had  removed  the  papers  ? ' 

'  To  the  bank,  or  to  London,  or  to  Stubbs's.  The  place  was 
as  clean  as  a  platter !  Not  a  length  of  green  tape  or  an  end 
of  parchment  was  left ! ' 

'  Then  what  have  you  gained  ? '  Basset  asked. 

Audley  looked  slily  at  him,  his  head  on  one  side.  '  Ay,  what  ? ' 
he  said.  '  But  I'll  tell  you  my  father's  story.  At  one  time  the 
part  of  the  room  under  the  stairs  was  crumbling  and  the  rats  got 
in.  The  steward  told  the  old  lord  and  he  went  to  see  it.  "  Brick 
it  up  !  "  he  said.  The  steward  objected  that  there  would  not  be 
room — the  place  was  full ;  there  were  boxes  everywhere,  some  under 
the  stairs.  The  old  lord  tapped  one  of  the  boxes  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane.  "  What's  in  these !  "  he  said.  "  Old  papers,"  the 
steward  explained.  "  Of  no  use,  my  lord,  but  curious ;  old  leases 
for  lives,  and  terriers."  "  Terriers  ?  "  cried  the  old  lord.  '  Then, 
by  G — d,  brick  'em  up  with  the  rats  !  "  And  that  day  at  dinner  he 
told  my  father  the  story  and  chuckled  over  it.' 
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'  And  that's  what  you've  had  in  your  mind  all  this  time  ?  ' 
Basset  said.  '  Do  you  think  it  was  done  ? ' 

'  The  old  lord  bricked  up  many  a  pipe  of  port,  and  I  think  that 
lie  would  do  it  for  the  jest's  sake.  And  ' — •  John  Audley  turned 
and  looked  in  his  companion's  face — '  the  part  under  the  stairs  is 
bricked  up,  and  the  room  is  as  square  and  as  flush  as  the  family 
vault — and  very  like  it.  The  old  lord/  he  added  sardonically, 
'  knows  what  it  h  to  be  bricked  up  himsel  now.' 

*  And  still  there  may  be  nothing  there  to  hel )  you.' 

Audley  rose  from  his  chair.  '  Don't  say  it !  '  he  cried  pas- 
sionately. '  Or  I'll  say  that  there's  no  right  in  the  world,  no  law, 
no  providence,  no  God  !  Don't  dare  to  say  it ! '  he  continued, 
his  cheeks  trembling  with  excitement.  '  If  I  believed  that  I  should 
go  mad  !  But  it  is  there  !  It  is  there  !  Do  you  think  that  it  was 
for  naught  I  heard  that  story  ?  That  it  was  for  naught  I  remem- 
bered it,  for  naught  I've  carried  that  story  in  my  mind  all  these 
years  ?  No,  they  are  there,  the  papers  that  will  give  me  mine 
and  give  it  to  Mary  after  me  !  They  are  there  !  And  you  must 
help  me  to  get  them.' 

'  I  cannot  do  it,  sir,'  Basset  replied  firmly.  '  I  don't  think  that 
you  understand  what  you  ask.  To  break  into  Audley's  house  like 
any  common  burglar,  to  dig  down  his  wall,  to  steal  his  deeds— 

John  Audley  shook  his  fist  in  the  young  man's  face.  '  His 
house  !  '  he  shrieked.  '  His  wall !  His  deeds  !  No,  fool,  but  my 
house,  my  wall,  my  deeds  !  my  deeds  !  If  the  papers  are  there  all's 
mine  !  All !  And  I  am  but  taking  my  own  !  Can't  you  see  that  ? 
Can't  you  see  it  ?  Have  I  no  right  to  take  what  is  my  own  ?  ' 

'  But  if  the  papers  are  not  there  ?  '  Basset  replied  gravely. 
'  No,  sir,  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  tell  your  story,  apply 
to  the  court,  and  let  the  court  examine  the  documents.  That's  the 
straightforward  course.' 

John  Audley  flung  out  his  arms.  '  Man  !  '  he  cried.  '  Don't 
you  know  that  as  long  as  he  is  in  possession  he  can  sit  on  his  deeds, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  force  him  to  show  them  ?  ' 

Basset  drew  in  his  breath.  '  If  that  is  so,'  he  said,  '  it  is  hard. 
Very  hard  !  But  to  go  by  night  and  break  into  his  house — sticks 
in  my  gizzard,  eir.  I'm  sorry,  but  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
Th J  man's  here  too.  I  saw  him  this  evening.  The  fancy  might  have 
taken  him  to  visit  the  house,  and  he  might  have  found  you  there  ?  ' 

Audley's  colour  faded,  he  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself. 
'  Where  did  you  see  him  ?  '  he  stammered. 

Basset  told  the  story.     '  I  don't  suppose  that  the  girls  were 
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really  in  danger,'  he  continued,  '  but  they  thought  so,  and  Audley 
came  to  the  rescue  and  brought  them  as  far  as  the  park  gap.' 

The  other  took  out  his  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  brow. 
'  As  near  as  that,'  he  muttered. 

'  Ay,  and  if  he  had  found  you  at  the  house,  he  might  have 
guessed  your  purpose.' 

John  Audley  held  out  a  hand  trembling  with  passion.  *  I 
would  have  killed  him  !  '  he  cried.  '  I  would  have  killed  him — 
before  he  should  have  had  what  is  there  !  ' 

'  Exactly,'  Basset  replied.  '  And  that  is  why  I  will  have  no<  hing 
to  do  with  the  matter  !  It's  too  risky,  sir.  If  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  give  it  up.' 

Audley  did  not  answer.  He  sat  awhile,  his  shoulders  bowed, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hearth,  while  the  other  wondered  for  the 
hundredth  time  if  he  were  sane.  At  length,  '  What  is  he  doing 
here  ?  '  the  old  man  asked  in  a  lifeless  tone.  The  passion  had 
died  out  of  him. 

'  Shooting,  I  suppose.  But  there  was  some  talk  in  Riddsley 
of  his  coming  down  to  stir  up  old  Mottisfont.' 

'  What  about  ?  ' 

'  Against  the  corn-law  repeal,  I  suppose.' 

Audley  nodded.  But  after  a  while,  '  That's  a  pretext/  he 
said.  '  And  so  is  the  shooting.  He  has  fol  owed  the  girl.' 

Basset  started.     '  Followed  Mary  !  '  he  exclaimed. 

'  What  else  ?  I  have  looked  for  it  from  th«  first.  I've  pressed 
you  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  for  that  reason.  Why 
the  devil,  can't  you  ?  If  you  leave  it  much  longer  you'll  be  too 
late  !  Too  late  !  And,  by  G-d,  I'll  never  forgive  you  ! '  with 
a  fresh  spirt  of  passion.  '  Never  !  Never,  man  i  ' 

'  I've  not  said  that  I  meant  to  do  it.' 

'  You've  not  said  ! '  Audley  replied  contemptuously.  '  Do 
you  think  that  I  don't  know  that  she's  all  the  world  to  you  ?  Do 
you  think  that  I've  no  eyes  ?  Do  you  think  that  when  you  sit 
there  watching  her  from  behind  your  book  by  the  hour  together, 
I  have  not  my  sight  ?  Man,  I'm  not  a  fool !  And  I  tell  you  that 
if  you're  not  to  lose  her  you  must  speak  !  You  must  ppeak  !  81 
by  another  month,  wait  a  litt'e  longer,  and  Philip  Audley  will  put 
in  his  oar,  and  I'll  not  give  that  for  your  chances  !  '  He  snapped 
his  fingers. 

Why  should  he  put  in  his  oar  ?  '  Basset  asked  sullenly.    His 
face  had  turned  a  dull  red. 
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John  Audley  shrugged   his  shoulders.      '  Do  you   think  that 
she  is  without  attractions  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  But  Audley  lives  in  another  world.' 
'  The  more  likely  to  have  attractions  for  her  !  ' 
'  But  surely  he'll  look  for — for  something  more.' 
*  For  a  rich  wife  ?     For  an  alliance,  as  the  saying  is  ?     And 
sleep  ill  of  nights  ?     And  have  bad  dreams  ?     No,  he  is  no  fool, 
if  you  are.     He  sees  that  if  he  marries  the  girl  he  makes  himself 
safe.     He  makes  himself  safe  !    After  me,  it  lies  between  them.' 
'  I  take  it  that  he  does  think  himself  safe.' 
'  Not  he  ! '  Audley  replied.     He  was  stooping  over  the  ashes, 
warming  his  hands,  but  at  that  he  jumped  up.     '  Not  he  !  he 
knows  better  than  you !    And  fears !    And  sleeps  ill  of  nights, 

d n    him !      And    dreams  !      But    there    I   must    not    excite 

myself.  I  must  not  excite  myself.  Only,  if  he  once  begins,  he'll 
be  no  laggard  in  love  as  you  are  !  He'll  not  sit  puling  and 
peeping  and  looking  at  the  back  of  her  head  by  the  hour  together  ! 
He'll  be  up  and  at  her — I  know  what  that  big  jowl  means  !  And 
she'll  be  in  his  arms  in  half  the  time  that  you've  taken  to  count 
her  eyelashes  !  '  He  turned  in  a  fresh  fit  of  fury  and  seized  his 
candle.  '  In  his  arms,  I  tell  you,  fool,  while  you  are  counting 
her  eyelashes.  Wei],  lose  her,  lose  her,  and  I  never  want  to  see 
you  again,  or  her  !  Never  !  I'll  curse  you  both  ! ' 

He  stumbled  to  the  door  and  went  out,  a  queer,  gibbering, 
shaking  figure  ;  and  Basset  had  no  doubt  at  such  moments  that 
he  was  mad.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  afraid — he  was  very 
much  afraid,  as  he  sat  pondering  in  his  chair,  that  there  was 
method  in  his  madness  ! 

CHAPTEK  XIII. 

PETER  PAUPER. 

THE  impression  which  the  events  of  the  evening  had  made  on 
Mary's  mind  was  still  lively  when  she  awoke  next  day.  It  was 
not  less  clear,  because  like  the  feminine  letter  of  the  'forties, 
crossed  and  recrossed,  it  had  stamped  itself  in  two  layers  on  her 
mind,  of  which  the  earlier  was  the  more  vivid. 

The  solitude  in  which  her  days  had  of  late  been  spent  had 
left  her  peculiarly  open  to  new  ideas ;  while  the  quiet  and 
wholesome  life  of  the  Gatehouse  had  prepared  her  to  answer  any 
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call  which  those  ideas  might  make  upon  her.  Rescued  from  penury, 
lifted  above  anxiety  about  bed  and  board,  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  panic-fears  which  in  Paris  had  beset  even  her  courageous 
nature,  Mary  had  for  a  while  been  content  simply  to  rest.  She 
had  taken  the  sunshine,  the  beauty,  the  ease  and  indolence  of  her 
life  as  a  convalescent  accepts  idleness,  without  scruple  or  question. 

But  this  could  not  last.  She  was  young,  nature  soon  rallied 
in  her ;  and  she  had  seen  things  and  done  things  during  the  last 
two  years  which  forbade  her  to  accept  such  a  limited  horizon  as 
satisfied  most  of  the  women  of  that  day.  Unlike  them,  she  had 
viewed  the  world  from  more  than  one  standpoint ;  through  the 
grille  of  a  convent  school,  from  the  grimy  windows  of  a  back-street 
in  Paris ;  again,  as  it  moved  beneath  the  painted  ceilings  of  a  French 
salon.  And  now,  as  it  presented  itself  in  this  retired  house. 

Therefore  she  could  not  view  things  as  those  saw  them  whose 
standpoint  had  never  shifted.  She  had  suffered,  she  still  had 
twinges — for  who,  with  her  experience,  could  be  sure  that  the  path 
would  continue  easy  ?  And  so  to  her  Mr.  Colet's  sermon  had  made 
a  strong  appeal. 

It  left  the  word  which  Mr.  Colet  had  taken  for  his  text  sounding 
in  her  ears.  Borne  upward  on  the  eloquence  which  earnestness  had 
lent  to  the  young  preacher,  she  looked  down  on  a  world  in 
torment,  a  world  holding  up  piteous  hands,  craving,  itself  in 
ignorance,  the  help  of  those  who  held  the  secret,  and  whose  will 
might  make  that  secret  sufficient  to  save.  Love  !  To  do  to  others 
as  she  would  have  others  do  to  her  !  With  every  day,  with  every 
hour,  with  every  minute  to  do  something  for  others  !  Always  to 
give,  never  to  take  !  Above  all  to  give  herself,  to  do  her  part  in 
that  preference  of  others  to  self,  which  could  alone  right  these 
mighty  wrongs,  could  find  work  for  the  idle,  food  for  the  hungry, 
roofs  for  the  homeless,  knowledge  for  the  blind,  healing  for  the 
sick  !  Which  could  save  all  this  world  in  torment,  and  could 

'  Build  a  Heaven  in  Hell's  despair  !  ' 

It  was  a  beautiful  vision,  and  in  this  her  first  glimpse  of  it, 
Mary's  fancy  was  not  chilled  by  the  hard  light  of  experience.  It 
seemed  so  plain  that  if  the  workman  had  his  master's  profit  at 
heart,  and  the  master  were  as  anxious  for  the  weal  of  his  men,  he 
interests  of  the  two  would  be  one.  Equally  plain  it  seemed  that 
if  they  who  grew  the  food  aimed  at  feeding  the  greatest  number, 
and  they  who  ate  had  the  same  desire  to  reward  the  grower,  if 
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every  man  shrank  from  taking  advantage  of  other  men,  if  the 
learned  lived  to  spread  their  knowledge,  and  the  strong  to  help  the 
weak,  if  no  man  wronged  his  neighbour,  but 

'  Each  for  another  gave  his  ease,' 

then  it  seemed  equally  plain  that  love  would  indeed  be  lord  of 
all! 

Later,  she  might  discover  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  ; 
that  charity  does  bless  him  who  gives  but  not  always  him  who  takes  ; 
even,  that  cheap  bread  might  be  a  dear  advantage — that  at  least 
it  might  have  its  drawbacks. 

But  for  the  moment  it  was  enough  for  Mary  that  the  vision  was 
beautiful  and,  as  a  dream,  true.  So  that,  gazing  upward  at  the 
faded  dimity  of  her  tester,  she  longed  to  play  her  part  in  it.  That 
world  in  torment,  those  countless  hands  stretched  upward  in  appeal, 
that  murmur  of  infinite  pain,  the  cry  of  the  hungry,  of  the  widow, 
of  men  sitting  by  fireless  hearths,  of  children  dying  in  mill  and  mine — • 
the  picture  wrought  on  her  so  strongly,  that  she  could  not  rest. 
She  rose,  and  though  the  hoar  frost  was  white  on  the  grass  and  the 
fog  of  an  autumn  morning  still  curtained  the  view,  she  began  to 
dress. 

Perhaps  the  chill  of  the  cold  water  in  which  she  washed  sobered 
her.  At  any  rate,  with  the  comb  in  one  hand  and  her  hair  in  the 
other,  she  drifted  down  another  line  of  thought.  Lord  Audley — • 
how  strange  was  the  chance  which  had  again  brought  them  together  ! 
How  much  she  owed  him,  how  kindly  had  he  seen  to  her 
comfort,  how  masterfully  had  he  arranged  matters  for  her  on  th*- 
boat.  And  then  she  smiled.  She  recalled  Basset's  ill-humour, 
or  his — jealousy.  At  the  thought  of  what  the  word  implied, 
Mary  coloured. 

There  could  be  nothing  in  the  notion,  yet  she  probed  her  own 
feelings.  Certainly  she  liked  Lord  Audley.  If  he  was  not  hand- 
some, he  had  that  air  of  strength  and  power  which  impresses 
women ;  and  he  had  ease  and  charm,  and  the  look  of  fashion 
which  has  its  weight  with  even  the  most  sensible  of  her  sex.  He 
had  all  these  and  he  was  a  man ;  and  she  admired  him  and 
was  grateful  to  him.  And  yesterday  she  might  have  thought 
that  her  feeling  for  him  was  love. 

But  this  morning  she  had  gained  a  higher  notion  of  love.  She 
had  learned  from  Etruria  how  near  to  that  pattern  of  love  which 
Mr.  Colet  preached  the  love  of  man  and  woman  could  rise.  She 
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had  a  new  conception  of  its  strength  and  its  power  to  expel  what 
was  selfish  or  petty.  She  had  seen  it  in  its  noblest  form  in  Etruria, 
and  she  knew  that  her  feeling  for  Lord  Audley  was  not  in  the 
same  world  with  Etruria's  feeling  for  the  curate.  She  laughed 
at  the  notion. 

'  Poor  Etruria !  '  she  meditated.  '  Or  should  it  be,  happy 
Etruria  ?  Who  knows  ?  I  only  know  that  I  am  heart-whole  !  ' 

And  she  knotted  up  her  hair  and,  Diana-like,  went  out  into  the 
pure  biting  air  of  the  morning,  along  the  green  rides  hoary  with 
dew  and  fringed  with  bracken,  under  the  oak  trees  from  which 
the  wood-pigeons  broke  in  startled  flight. 

But  if  the  energy  of  her  thoughts  carried  her  out,  fatigue  soon 
brought  her  to  a  pause.  The  evening's  excitement,  the  strain 
of  the  adventure  had  not  left  her,  young  as  she  was,  unscathed. 
The  springs  of  enthusiasm  waned  with  her  strength,  and  presently 
she  felt  jaded.  She  perceived  that  she  would  have  done  better 
had  she  rested  longer  ;  and  too  late  the  charms  of  bed  appealed 
to  her. 

She  was  at  the  breakfast  table  when  Basset — he,  too,  had  had 
a  restless  night  and  many  thoughts— came  down.  He  saw  that 
she  was  pale  and  that  there  were  shadows  under  her  eyes,  and 
the  man's  tenderness  went  out  to  her.  He  longed,  he  longed 
above  everything  to  put  himself  right  with  her  ;  and  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  '  I  want  you  to  know,'  he  said,  standing  meekly 
at  her  elbow,  '  that  I  am  sorry  I  lost  my  temper  last  evening.' 

But  she  was  out  of  sympathy  with  him.  '  It  is  nothing,'  she 
said.  '  We  were  all  tired,  I  think.  Etruria  is  not  down  yet.' 

*  But  I  want  to  ask  your — 

'  Oh  dear,  dear !  '  she  cried,  interrupting  him  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience.  '  Don't  let  us  rake  it  up  again.  If  my  uncle 
has  not  suffered,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Please  let  it  rest.' 

But  he  could  not  let  it  rest.  He  longed  to  put  his  neck  under 
her  foot,  and  he  did  not  see  that  she  was  in  the  worst  possible 
mood  for  his  purpose.  '  Still,'  he  said,  *  you  must  let  me  say ' 

'  Don't ! '  she  cried.  She  put  her  hands  to  her  ears.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  had  wounded  him,  she  dropped  them  and  spoke 
more  kindly.  '  Don't  let  us  make  much  of  little,  Mr.  Basset.  It 
was  all  natural  enough.  You  don't  like  Lord  Audley ' 

'  I  don't.' 

*  And   you   did  not  understand   that   we  had  been   terribly 
frightened,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.    I  am  sure 
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that  if  you  had  known  that,  you  would  have  behaved  differently. 
There!  with  a  smile.  And  now  that  I  have  made  the  amende 
for  you,  let  us  have  breakfast.  Here  is  your  coffee.' 

He  knew  that  she  was  holding  him  off,  and  all  his  alarms  of 
the  night  were  quickened.  Again  and  again  had  John  Audley's 
warning  recurred  to  him  and  as  often  he  had  striven  to  reject  it, 
but  always  in  vain.  And  gradually,  slowly,  it  had  kindled  his 
resolution,  it  had  fired  him  to  action.  Now,  the  very  modesty  which 
had  long  kept  him  silent  and  withheld  him  from  enterprise  was 
changed — as  so  often  happens  with  diffident  man — into  rashness. 
He  was  as  anxious  to  put  his  fate  to  the  test  as  he  had  before 
been  unwilling. 

Presently,  '  You  will  not  need  to  tell  your  uncle  about  Lord 
Audley,'  he  said.  '  I've  done  it.' 

'  I  hope  you  told  him,'  she  answered  gravely,  '  that  we  were 
indebted  to  Lord  Audley  for  our  safety.' 

'  You  don't  trust  me  ?  ' 

'  Don't  say  things  like  that !  '  she  retorted.  '  It  is  foolish. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  telling  my  uncle  you  meant  to  relieve 
me.  You  have  helped  me  more  than  once  in  that  way.  But 

'  But  this  is  a  special  occasion  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  him.     '  If  you  wish  us  to  be  friends ' 

'  I  don't,'  he  answered  roughly.  '  I  don't  want  to  be  friends 
with  you.' 

Then,  ambiguous  as  his  words  were,  she  saw  where  she  stood, 
and  she  mustered  her  presence  of  mind.  She  rose  from  her  seat. 
'  And  I,'  she  said,  '  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Basset. 
I  am  going  now  to  learn  how  Etruria  is.  And  then  I  shall  see 
my  uncle.' 

She  escaped  before  he  could  answer. 

Once  or  twice  it  had  crossed  her  mind  that  he  looked  at  her 
with  intention  ;  and  once  reading  that  look  in  his  eyes  she  had 
felt  her  colour  iise,  and  her  heart  beat  more  quickly.  But  the 
absence  on  her  side  of  any  feeling,  except  that  which  a  sister 
might  feel  for  a  kind  brother,  this  and  the  reserve  of  his  manner 
had  nipped  the  fancy  as  soon  as  it  budded  ;  and  if  she  had  given 
it  a  second  thought,  it  had  been  only  to  smile  at  her  vanity. 

Now  she  had  no  doubr  of  the  fact,  no  doubt  that  it  was  jealousy 
that  moved  him,  and  her  uppermost,  almost  her  only  feeling  was 
vexation.  Because  they  had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  five 
months,  because  he  had  been  useful  and  she  had  been  grateful, 
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because  they  were  man  and  woman,  how  foolish  it  was !  How 
absurd  !  How  annoying !  She  foresaw  from  it  many,  many 
inconveniences  ;  a  breach  in  their  pleasant  intercourse,  displeasure 
on  her  uncle's  part,  trouble  in  the  house  that  had  been  so 
peaceful — oh,  many  things.  But  that  which  vexed  her  most  was 
the  fear  that  she  had,  all  unwittingly,  encouraged  him. 

She  believed  that  she  had  not.  But  while  she  talked  to  Etruria, 
and  later,  as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  interview  her  uncle,  slie 
had  this  weight  on  her  mind.  She  strove  to  recall  words  and  looks  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  she  was  sure  that  she  could  acquit  herself, 
sure  that  of  this  evil  no  part  lay  at  her  door.  But  it  was  very, 
very  vexatious ! 

On  the  threshold  of  the  library  she  wrested  her  thoughts  back 
to  the  present,  and  paused  a  moment,  considering  what  she  should 
say  to  her  uncle. 

She  need  not  have  troubled  herself,  for  he  was  not  there.  At 
the  first  glance  she  took  the  room  to  be  empty  ;  a  second  showed 
her  Basset.  She  turned  to  retire,  but  too  late  ;  he  stepped  between 
her  and  the  door  and  closed  it.  He  was  a  little  paler  than  usual, 
and  his  air  of  purpose  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

She  stiffened.    *  I  came  to  see  my  uncle,'  she  said. 
'  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  him,'  he  answered.    '  He 
asked  me  to  say  that  he  considers  the  matter  at  an  end.    He  does 
not  wish  it  to  be  mentioned  again.    Of  course  he  does  not  blame 
you.' 

'  But  Mr.  Basset 

But  he  would  not  let  her  speak.  '  That  was  his  message,'  he 
continued,  '  and  I  am  glad  to  be  the  messenger  because  it  gives 
me  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you.  Will  you  sit  down  ?  ' 

*  But  we  have  only  just  parted,'  she  remonstrated,  struggling 

against  her  fate.     '  I  don't  understand  what  you  want ' 

'  To  say  ?     No,  I  am  going  to  explain  it  —if  you  will  sit  down.' 
She   sat  down  then  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  trapped. 
And  since  it  was  clear  that  she  must  go  through  with  it,  she  was 
glad  that  his  insistence  hardened  her  heart  and  dried  up  the  springs 
of  pity. 

He  went  to  the  fire,  stooped  and  moved  the  wood.  '  You 
won't  come  nearer  ?  '  he  said. 

'  No,'  she  replied.  How  foolish  to  trap  her  like  this  if  he 
thought  to  get  anything  from  her  ! 

He  turned  to  her  and  his  face  was  changed.    Under  his  wistful 
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look  she  discovered  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  be  hard,  not  so  easy 
to  maintain  her  firmness.  '  You  would  rather  escape  ?  '  he  said, 
reading  her  mind.  '  I  know.  But  I  can't  let  you  escape.  You 
are  thinking  that  I  have  trapped  you  ?  And  you  are  fearing  that 
I  am  going  to  make  you  unhappy  for — for  half  an  hour  perhaps  ? 
I  know.  And  I  am  fearing  that  you  are  going  to  make  me  unhappy 
for — always.' 

No,  she  could  not  retain  her  hardness.  She  knew  that  she  was 
going  to  feel  pity  after  all.  But  she  would  not  speak. 

'  I  have  only  one  hope,'  he  went  on.  '  There  is  only  one  thing  I 
am  clinging  to.  I  have  read  that  when  a  man  loves  a  woman 
very  truly,  very  deeply,  as  I  love  you,  Mary ' — she  started 
violently,  and  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  so  sudden  was  the 
avowal — '  as  I  love  you,'  he  repeated  sorrowfully,  '  I  have  read 
that  she  either  hates  him  or  loves  him.  His  love  is  a  fire  that 
either  warms  her  or  scorches  her,  draws  her  or  repels  her.  I 
thought  of  that  last  night,  as  I  thought  of  many  things,  and  I  was 
sure,  I  was  confident  that  you  did  not  hate  me.' 

'  Oh  no,'  she  answered,  unsteadily.  '  Indeed,  indeed,  I  don't ! 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  But  the  other — I  don't  think  it  is 
true.' 

'  No  ? '  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes  on  her  face.  *  You  don't 
doubt  that  I  love  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  said.  The  flush  had  faded  from  her  face  and  left 
her  pale.  '  I  don't  doubt  that — now.' 

*  It  is  so  true  that — you  know  that  you  have  sometimes  called 
me  Peter  ?  Well,  I  would  have  given  much,  very  much  to  call 
you  Mary.  But  I  did  not  dare.  I  could  not.  For  I  knew  that 
if  I  did,  only  once,  my  voice  would  betray  me,  and  that  I  should 
alarm  you  before  the  time  !  I  knew  that  that  one  word — that  word 
alone — would  set  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  for  all  to  see.  And 
I  did  not  want  to  alarm  you.  I  did  not  want  to  hurry  you.  I 
thought  then  that  I  had  time,  time  to  make  myself  known  to  you, 
time  to  prove  my  devotion,  time  to  win  you,  Mary.  I  thought  that 
I  could  wait.  Now,  since  last  night,  I  am  afraid  to  wait.  I  doubt, 
nay  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  no  time,  that  I  dare  not  wait.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  the  colour  mounted  again  to  her  face. 

He  turned  and  knocked  the  fire  together  with  his  foot.  Then 
he  took  a  step  towards  her.  '  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  have  I  any 
chance  '{  Any  chance  at  all,  Mary  ?  ' 

She  shook  her  head ;    but  seeing  then  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
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fixed  on  her  and  would  not  take  that  for  an  answer,  '  None,'  she 
said  as  kindly  as  she  could.  '  I  must  tell  you  the  t.-uth.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  break  it.  I  have  never  once,  not  once  thought 
of  you  but  as  a  friend,  Peter.' 

'  But  now,'  he  said,  '  cannot  you  regard  me  differently — now  ! 
Now  that  you  know  ?  Cannot  you  begin  to  think  of  me  as — a 
lover  ?  ' 

'  No,"  Mary  said  frankly  and  pitifully.  '  I  should  not  be  honest 
if  I  said  that  I  could.  It  I  held  out  hopes.  You  have  been  always 
good  to  me,  very  kind  to  me,  a  dear  friend,  almost  a  brother  when 
I  had  need  of  one.  And  I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Basset,  honestly,  really 
grateful  to  you.  And  fond  of  you — in  that  way.  But  I  could  not 
think  of  you  in  the  way  you  desire.  I  know  it  for  certain.  I  know 
that  there  is  no  chance.' 

He  stood  for  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  seeing  how 
stricken  he  looked,  how  sad  his  face,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Then,  '  Is  there  anyone  else  ?  '  he  asked  slowly,  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

She  did  not  answer.     She  rose  to  her  feet. 

'  Is  there  anyone  else  ?  '  he  repeated,  a  new  note  in  his  voice. 
He  moved  forward  a  step. 

'  You  have  no  right  to  ask  that,'  she  said  firmly. 

'  I  have  every  right,  he  replied.  '  What  ? '  he  continued,  moving 
still  nearer  to  her,  his  whole  bearing  changed  in  a  moment  by  the 
sting  of  jealousy.  '  I  am  condemned,  I  am  rejected,  and  I  am  not 
to  ask  why  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said. 

'  But  I  do  ask  !  he  retorted  with  a  passion  which  surprised 
and  alarmed  her ;  he  was  no  longer  the  despondent  lover  of  five 
minutes  before,  but  a  man  demanding  his  rights.  '  Have  you  no 
heart  ?  Have  you  no  feeling  for  me  ?  Do  you  not  consider  what 
this  is  to  me  ?  ' 

'  I  consider,'  Mary  replied  with  a  warmth  almost  equal  to  his 
own.  '  that  if  I  answered  your  question  I  should  humiliate  myself. 
No  one,  no  one  has  a  right,  sir,  to  ask  that  question.  And  least 
of  all  you  ! ' 

'  And  I  am  to  be  cast  aside,  I  am  to  be  discarded  without  a 
reason  ?  ' 

That  word  '  discarded  '  seemed  so  unjust,  and  so  uncalled  for, 
seeing  that  she  had  given  him  no  encouragement,  that  it  stung  her 
to  anger.  '  Without  a  reason  ?  '  she  retorted.  '  I  have  given  you 
a  reason — I  do  not  return  your  love.  That  is  the  only  reason 
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that  you  have  a  right  to  know.  But  if  you  press  me,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  I  will  tell  you  why  what  you  propose  is  impossible. 
Because,  if  I  ever  love  a  man  I  hope,  Mr.  Basset,  that  it  will  be 
one  who  has  some  work  in  the  world,  something  to  do  that  shall 
be  worth  the  doing,  a  man  with  ambitions  above  mere  trifling, 
mere  groping  in  the  dust  of  the  past  for  facts  that,  when  known, 
make  no  man  happier,  and  no  man  better,  and  scarce  a  man  wiser  ! 
Do  you  ever  think, '  she  continued,  carried  away  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Mr.  Colet's  zeal,  '  of  the  sorrow  and  pain  that  are  in 
the  world  ?  Of  the  vast  riddles  that  are  to  be  solved  ?  Of  the 
work  that  awaits  the  wisest  and  the  strongest,  and  ?at  which  all 
in  their  degree  can  help  ?  My  uncle  is  an  old  man,  it  is  well  he 
should  play  with  the  past.  I  am  a  girl,  it  may  serve  for  me. 
But  what  do  you  here  ? '  She  pointed  with  scorn  to  his  table,  laden 
with  open  folios  and  calf -bound  volumes.  '  You  spend  a  week 
in  proving  a  Bohun  marriage  that  is  nothing  to^any  one.  Another, 
in  raking  up  a  blot  that  is  better  forgotten  !  A  third  in  tracing  to 
its  source  some  ancient  tag  !  You  move  a  thousand  books — to  make 
one  knight !  Is  that  a  man's  work  ? ' 

'  At  least,'  he  said  huskily,  '  I  do  no  harm.' 

*  No  harm  ?  '  Mary  replied,  swept  away  by  her  feelings.  '  Is 
that  enough  ?  Because  in  this  quiet  corner,  which  is  home  to  my 
uncle  and  a  refuge  to  me,  no  call  reaches  you,  is  it  enough  that 
you  do  no  harm  ?  Is  there  no  good  to  be  done  ?  For  shame, 
Mr.  Basset !  I  am  ignorant,  a  woman.  But  I  know  that  to-day 
there  are  great  questions  calling  for  an  answer,  wrongs  clamouring 
to  be  righted,  a  people  in  travail  that  pleads  for  ease  !  I  know 
that  there  is  work  in  England  for  men,  for  all !  Work,  that  if 
there  be  any  virtue  left  in  ancient  blood  should  summon  you  as 
with  a  trumpet  call ! ' 

He  did  not  answer.  Twice,  early  in  her  attack  he  had  moved 
as  if  he  would  defend  himself.  Then  he  had  let  his  chin  fall  and 
he  had  listened  with  his  eyes  on  the  table.  And — but  she  had 
not  seen  it — he  had  more  than  once  shivered  under  her  words  as 
under  a  lash.  For  he  loved  her  and  she  scourged  him.  He  loved 
her,  he  desired  her,  he  had  put  her  on  a  pedestal ;  and  all  the  time 
she  had  been  viewing  him  with  the  clear  merciless  eyes  of  youth, 
trying  him  by  the  standard  of  her  dreams,  probing  his  small 
pretensions,  finding  him  a  potterer  in  a  library — he  who  in  his 
vanity  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her  and  sought  to  be  her  hero  ! 

It  was  a  cruel  lesson,  cruelly,  cruelly  given  ;   and  it  wounded  him 
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to  the  heart.  And  she,  seeing  too  late  that  he  made  no  reply, 
seeing  at  last  the  greyness  of  his  face,  and  that  he  did  not  raise  his 
eyes,  had  a  too-late  perception  of  what  she  had  done,  of  how  cruel 
she  had  been,  of  how  much  more  she  had  said  than  she  had  meant 
to  say.  She  stood  conscience-stricken,  remorseful,  ashamed. 

And  then,  '  Oh,  I  am  sorry  ! '  she  cried.  *  I  am  sorry  !  I 
should  not  have  said  that !  You  meant  to  honour  me  and  I  have 
hurt  you.' 

He  looked  up  then,  but  neither  the  shadow  nor  the  greyness 
left  his  face.  *  Perhaps  it  was  best,'  he  said  dully.  *  I  am  sure 
that  you  meant  well.' 

*  I  did,'  she  cried.    '  I  did !    But  I  was  wrong.    Utterly  wrong  ! ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  you  were  not  wrong.    The  truth  was  best.' 

'  But  perhaps  it  was  not  the  truth,'  she  replied,  anxious  at 
once,  miserably  anxious  to  undo  what  she  had  done,  to  unsay  what 
she  had  said,  to  tell  him  that  she  was  conceited,  foolish,  a  mere  girl ! 
'  I  am  no  judge — after  all  what  do  I  know  of  these  things  ?  What 
have  I  done  that  I  should  say  anything  ? ' 

'I  am  afraid  that  what  is  said  is  said,'  he  replied.  'I  have 
always  known  that  I  was  no  knight-errant.  I  have  never  been 
bold  until  to-day — and  it  has  not  answered,'  he  added  with  a  sickly 
smile.  '  But  we  understand  one  another  now — and  I  relieve  you.' 

He  passed  her  on  his  way  to  the  door,  and  she  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  hold  it  open  for  her  to  go  out.  But  when  he  reached 
the  door  he  fumbled  for  the  handle,  found  it  as  a  blind  man  might 
find  it,  and  went  out  himself,  without  turning  his  head. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MEN. 

BASSET  knew  every  path  that  crossed  the  Chase,  and  had  traversed 
them  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers.  But  when,  some  hours 
after  his  parley  with  Mary,  he  halted  on  a  scarred  and  blackened 
waste  that  stretched  to  the  horizon  on  every  side,  he  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  say  how  he  came  to  be  there.  He 
wore  his  hat,  he  carried  his  stick,  but  he  could  not  remember 
how  he  had  become  possessed  of  either. 

For  a  time  the  shock  of  disappointment,  the  numbing  sense  of 
loss  had  dulled  his  mind.  He  had  walked  as  in  a  dream,  repeating 
over  and  over  again  that  that  was  what  she  thought  of  him — and 
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he  had  loved  her !  It  was  possible  that  in  the  interval  he  had 
sworn  at  fate,  or  shrieked  against  [the  curlews,  or  cursed  the 
inhuman  sky  that  mocked  him  with  its  sameness.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had.  He  felt  the  life  in  him  too  low  for  such  out- 
bursts. He  told  himself  that  he  was  a  poor  creature,  a  broken 
thing,  a  failure.  He  loved  her,  and — and  that  was  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

He  sat  on  the  stump  of  an  ancient  thorn-tree  that  had  been 
a  landmark  on  the  burnt  heath  longer  than  the  oldest  man  could 
remember,  and  he  began  to  put  together  what  she  had  said.  He 
was  trifling  away  his  life,  picking  stray  finds  from  the  dust-heap  of 
the  past,  making  no  man  wiser  and  no  man  better,  doing  nothing 
for  any  one  !  Was  she  right  ?  The  Bohun  pedigree,  at  which  he 
had  worked  so  long  ?  He  had  been  proud  of  his  knowledge  of 
Norman  descents,  proud  of  the  research  which  had  won  that 
knowledge,  proud  of  his  taste  for  following  up  recondite  facts. 
Were  the  knowledge,  the  research,  the  taste,  all  things  for  which 
he  ought  to  blush  ?  Certainly,  tried  by  the  test,  cui  bono  ?  they 
came  off  but  poorly.  And  perhaps,  to  sit  down  at  his  age,  content 
with  such  employments,  might  seem  unworthy  and  beneath  him, 
if  there  were  other  calls  upon  him.  But  were  there  other  calls  ? 

Time  had  been  when  his  family  had  played  a  great  part,  not 
in  Staffordshire  only  but  in  England ;  and  then  doubtless  public 
service  had  been  a  tradition  with  them.  But  the  tradition  had 
waned  with  their  fortunes.  In  these  days  he  was  only  a  small 
squire,  a  little  more  regarded  than  the  new  men  about  him ;  but 
with  no  ability,  he  knew,  to  push  his  way  in  a  crowd,  no  mastery 
among  his  fellow-men,  one  whom  character  and  position  alike  cast 
for  a  silent  part. 

Of  course  she  knew  none  of  these  things,  but  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  she  looked  to  find  in  every  man  the  qualities 
of  the  leading  role.  He  who  seldom  raised  his  voice  at  Quarter 
Sessions  or  on  the  Grand  Jury — to  which  his  birth  rather  than 
his  possessions  called  him — she  would  have  had  him  figure  among 
the  great,  lead  causes,  champion  the  oppressed !  It  was  pitiful, 
if  it  had  not  been  absurd  ! 

He  walked  on  by  and  by,  dwelling  on  the  pity  of  it,  a  very 
unhappy  man.  He  thought  of  the  evenings  in  the  library  when 
she  had  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  one  lamp  had  lighted  them  ; 
of  the  mornings  when  the  sun  had  gilded  her  hair  as  she  bent  over 
the  task  she  was  even  then  criticising ;  of  afternoons  when  the 
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spirit  of  the  chase  had  been  theirs,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers 
had  had  no  charm  strong  enough  to  draw  them  from  the  pursuit 
of — alas  !  something  that  could  make  no  man  better  or  wiser. 
He  had  lost  her ;  and  if  aught  mattered  apart  from  that,  she  had 
for  ever  poisoned  the  springs  of  content,  muddied  the  wells  of 
his  ordered  life. 

Beyond  doubt  she  loved  the  other  ;  for  had  she  not,  she  would 
have  viewed  things  differently.  Beyond  doubt  in  her  love  for  the 
other  lay  the  bias  that  weighted  her  strictures.  And  yet,  making 
all  allowance  for  that,  there  was  so  much  of  truth  in  what  she  had 
said,  so  much  that  hit  the  mark,  that  he  could  never  be  the  same 
again,  never  give  himself  with  pleasure  to  his  former  pursuits,  never 
find  the  old  life  a  thing  to  satisfy ! 

And  still,  like  the  tolling  of  a  death  bell  above  the  city's  life, 
two  thoughts  beat  on  his  mind  again  and  again,  and  gave  him 
intolerable  pain.  That  was  what  she  thought  of  bin? !  And  he 
had  lost  her !  That  was  what  she  thought  of  him  !  And  he  had 
lost  her  !  Her  slender  gracious  figure,  her  smiling  eyes,  the  glint 
in  her  hair,  her  goodness,  her  gentleness,  her  very  self — all  were 
for  another  !  All  were  lost  to  him  ! 

Presently  the  day  began  to  draw  in,  and  fagged  and  hopeless  he 
turned  and  he  began  to  make  his  way  back.  His  road  lay  through 
Brown  Heath,  the  mining  village,  where  in  all  the  taverns  and 
low-browed  shops  they  were  beginning  to  light  their  candles.  He 
crossed  the  Triangle,  and  made  his  way  along  the  lane,  deep  in  coal- 
dust  and  foul  with  drains,  that  ran  upwards  to  the  Chase.  A  pit, 
near  at  hand,  had  just  turned  out  its  shift,  and  in  the  dusk  tired 
men,  swinging  tins  in  their  hands,  were  moving  by  twos  and  threes 
along  the  track.  With  his  bent  shoulders  and  weary  gait  he  was 
lost  among  them,  he  walked  one  with  them ;  yet  here  and  there 
an  older  man  espied  the  difference,  recognised  him,  and  greeted  him 
with  rough  respect.  Presently  the  current  slackened  ;  something, 
he  could  not  see  what,  dammed  the  stream.  A  shrewish  voice  rose 
in  the  darkness  before  him,  and  other  voices,  angry,  clamant, 
protesting,  struck  in.  A  few  of  the  men  pushed  by  the  trouble, 
others  stood,  here  and  there  a  man  added  a  taunt  to  the  brawl. 
In  his  turn  Basset  came  abreast  of  the  quarrel.  He  halted.  • 

A  farm  cart  blocked  the  roadway.  Over  the  tail  hung  three 
or  four  wailing  children ;  into  it  a  couple  of  sturdy  men  were 
trying  to  lift  an  old  woman,  seated  in  a  chair.  A  dingy  beadle  and 
a  constable,  who  formed  the  escort  and  looked  ill  at  ease,  stood 
beside  the  cart,  and  round  it  half  a  score  of  slatternly  women 
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pushed  and  shrieked  and  gesticulated.    On   the   group  and  the 
whole  dreary  scene  nightfall  cast  a  pallid  light. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  Basset  asked. 

*  They're  shifting  Nan  Gates  to  the  poorhouse,'  a  man  answered. 
'  Her  son  died  of  the  fever,  and  there's  none  to  keep  her  or  the 
little  uns.     She've  done  till  now,  but  they'll  not  give  her  bite  nor 
sup  out  of  the  House — that's  the  law  now  't  seems.    So  the  House 
it  be  ! ' 

'  Her'd  rather  die  than  go  ! '  cried  a  woman. 

'D n  them  and  their   Bastilles!'   exclaimed    a   younger 

man.     *  Are  we  free  men,  or  are  we  not  ? ' 

'  Free  men  ?  '  shrieked  a  woman,  who  had  seized  the  horse's 
rein  and  was  loudest  in  her  outcry.  '  No,  nor  Staffordshire  men, 
nor  Englishmen,  nor  men  at  all,  if  you  let  an  old  woman  that's 
always  lived  decent  go  to  their  stone  jug  this  way.  Give  me 
Stafford  Gaol — 'tis  miles  afore  it ! ' 

'  Ay,  you're  at  home  there,  Bet ! '  a  voice  in  the  crowd  struck 
in  ;  and  the  laugh  that  followed  lightened  matters. 

Basset  looked  with  pity  at  the  old  woman.  Her  head  sunk 
upon  her  breast,  her  thin  shawl  tucked  about  her  shoulders,  her 
grey  hair  in  wisps  on  her  cheeks,  she  gazed  in  tearless  grief  upon  the 
hovel  which  had  been  home  to  her.  '  Who's  to  support  her,' 
he  asked,  '  if  she  stays  ? ' 

'  For  the  bite  and  sup  there's  neighbours,'  a  man  answered. 
'  Eeverend  Colet  he  said  he  might  do  something.  But  he's  been 
lammed.  And  there's  the  rent.  The  boy's  ten,  and  he  made  four 
shilling  a  week  in  the  pit,  but  the  new  law's  stopped  the  young  uns 
working.' 

'  Ay,  d n  all  new  laws  ! '  cried  another.     '  PoorT  laws  and 

pit  laws  we're  none  but  the  worse  for  all  of  them  ! ' 

The  men  were  preparing  to  move  the  cart.  The  woman  who 
held  the  rein  clung  to  it.  '  Now,  Bet,  have  a  care  ! '  said  the 
constable.  '  Or  you'll  go  home  by  Weeping  Cross  again  ! ' 

'  Cross  ?  I'll  cross  you  ! '  the  termagant  retorted.  '  Selling 
up  widows'  houses  is  your  bread  and  meat !  May  the  devil,  hoof 
and  horn,  with  his  scythe  on  his  back,  go  through  you  !  If  there 
were  three  men  here,  ay,  men  as  you'd  call  men •' 

'  Easy,  woman,  easy  ! ' 

'  Woman,  dang  you  !    You  call  me  woman ' 

'  Now,  let  go,  Bet !    You'll  be  in  trouble  else  !  '  someone  said. 

But  she  held  on,  and  the  crowd  were  beginning  to  jostle  the  men 
in  charge  when  Basset  stepped  forward.  '  Steady,  a  moment,' 
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he  said.    *  Will  the  guardians  let  the  woman  stop  if  the  rent  is 
provided  ?  ' 

'  Who  be  you,  master  ? '  the  constable  asked.  *  You'd  best  let 
us  do  our  duty.' 

'  Dang  it,  man,'  an  old  fellow  interposed,  '  it's  Squire  Basset 
of  Blore.  Dunno  you  know  him  ?  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  will  you  ! ' 

'  Ay,'  chimed  in  another,  pushing  forward  with  a  menacing 
gesture.  '  You  be  careful,  Jack !  You  be  Jack  in  office,  but 
'twon't  always  be  so  !  'Twon't  always  be  so  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Colet  knows  the  old  woman  ? ' 

'  Sure,  sir,  the  curate  knows  her.' 

'  Well,  I'll  find  the  rent,'  Basset  said,  addressing  the  constable, 
*  if  you'll  let  her  be.  I'll  see  the  overseer  about  her  in  the  morning.' 

'  So  long  as  she  don't  come  on  the  rates,  sir  ? ' 

'  She'll  not  come  on  the  rates  for  six  months,'  Basset  said.  '  I'll 
be  answerable  for  so  much.' 

The  men  had  little  stomach  for  their  tasky  and  with  a  good 
excuse  they  were  willing  enough  to  desist  and  be  gone.  A  woman 
fetched  a  stub  of  a  pen  and  a  drop  of  ink  and  Basset  wrote  a  word 
for  their  satisfaction.  While  he  did  so,  '  O'd  Staffordshire  !  O'd 
Staffordshire '  a  man  explained  in  the  background.  '  Bassets  of 
Blore — they  be  come  from  an  Abbey  and  come  to  a  Grange,  as 
the  saying  is.  You  never  heard  of  the  Bassets  of  Blore,  you  be 
neither  from  Mixen  nor  Moor  ! '  In  old  Stafford  talk  the  rich  lands 
of  Cheshire  stood  for  the  '  mixen '  as  against  the  bare  heaths  of  the 
home  county. 

In  five  minutes  the  business  was  done,  the  woman  freed,  and 
Basset  was  trudging  away  through  the  gathering  darkness.  But 
the  incident  had  done  him  good.  It  had  lightened  his  heart.  It 
had  changed  ever  so  little  the  direction  of  his  thoughts.  Out  of 
his  own  trouble  he  had  stretched  a  hand  to  another  ;  and  although 
he  knew  that  it  was  not  by  stray  acts  such  as  this  that  he  could 
lift  himself  to  Mary's  standard,  though  the  battle  over  the  new  Poor 
Law  had  taught  him,  and  many  others,  that  charity  may  be  the 
greatest  of  evils,  what  he  had  done  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to 
her.  A  hardship  of  the  poor,  which  he  might  have  seen  with  blind 
eyes,  or  passed  by  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  stay  of  outdoor 
relief,  had  come  home  to  him.  As  he  plodded  across  the  moor  he 
carried  with  him  a  picture  of  the  old  woman  with  her  grey  hair  falling 
about  her  wrinkled  face,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  hopeless  resigna- 
tion. And  he  felt  that  his  was  not  the  only  trouble  in  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HUNGER. 
BY  BOYD  CABLE, 

AMONGST  the  men  who  landed  with  the  first  divisions  in  Franco 
there  were  a  good  many  old  soldiers  with  ribbons  on  their  breasts 
of  campaigns  fought  in  all  the  odd  corners  of  the  world,  but  all  these 
agreed  for  the  first  days  of  their  arrival  that  this  was  about  the 
pleasantest  war  they  had  ever  met — an  opinion  that  they  reversed 
very  thoroughly  after  the  fighting  end  of  the  war  had  been  running 
a  short  tune. 

But  France  had  just  been  relieved  of  her  dread  that  she  was 
to  be  left  to  fight  the  war  out  alone,  had  made  no  secret  of  her  belief 
that  '  If  England  joins  us  we  win  ;  if  not,  we  are  lost.'  They  had 
heard  by  now  that  Great  Britain  had  stood  true  to  her  pledged  word, 
and  these  first  troops  to  arrive  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  plighted  word  and  the  promisingly  prompt  action  that 
followed  it.  We  know  the  consequence,  the  way  in  which  the  khaki 
men  were  acclaimed  and  welcomed  and  rejoiced  over ;  how  food, 
fruit,  flowers  were  thrust  on  them ;  how  men,  women,  and  children 
in  France  crowded  the  town  streets  to  cheer  them  passing,  waited  in 
knots  at  the  cross-roads  and  villages  and  cottages  to  show  their  joy. 

They  were  pleasant  days  for  the  troops.  France  appeared  to 
them  as  a  happy  land  of  sunshine  and  joyful  people,  a  land  over- 
flowing with  wine  and  cigarettes  and  white  bread,  inhabited  by 
cheerful  people  with  no  lips  that  were  not  ready  to  smile  on  them, 
no  hands  that  were  not  willing  and  eager  to  wait  upon  them.  The 
troops  were  hailed  and  treated  as  conquerors,  and  naturally  felt 
pleased  to  think  that  any  foreigners  should  so  readily  know  them 
for  what  in  their  hearts  they  felt  serenely  confident  they  were — 
the  champions  and  saviours  of  all  these  charming  people. 

All  this  sort  of  thing  was  apt  to  be  bad  for  discipline,  and  to 
lead  men — even  the  old  campaigners — into  an  easy  belief  that 
ordinary  war  precautions  which  had  been  ground  into  them  as  stern 
necessities  in  peace  training  were  rather  unnecessary.  It  is  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  make  the  men  of  an  advanced  scouting  party 
desperately  keen  and  cautious  in  advancing  down  a  road  or  into 
a  village  when  all  their  experience  of  past  miles  of  roads  and  villages 
1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Boyd  Cable,  1919. 
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i 
have  brought  them  to  expect  nothing  more  than  another  lot  01 

cheering  inhabitants,  Snore  freely  offered  food  and  drink.  It  was 
still  more  difficult  to  make  men  understand  that  food  and  water 
might  become  scarce  or  unprocurable  at  times,  and  that  the  rations 
served  out  to  them  might  be  all,  under  certain  circumstances,  that 
would  stand  between  them  and  stark  hunger. 

Long-established  discipline,  'constant  training  and  teaching, 
went  a  long  way  to  ward  off  these  dangers,  but  even  then  there 
were  some  men  who  suffered  from  them.  Private  Billy  Eudd  and 
^Second  Lieutenant  Inglis  were  cases  in  point,  and  you  may  be  sure 
there  were  more  like  them  when  I  tell  you  they  belonged  to  a 
battalion  and  regiment  that  in  an  army  of  regulars  of  proved  and 
tried  discipline  still  stood  out  as  noteworthy  for  it. 

It  was  soon  after  the  march  up  country  began  that  this  battalion 
was  served  out  with  three  days'  rations  of  bully  beef  and  biscuits, 
and  for  the  first  full  day  no  man  had  real  need  to  touch  these 
rations,  because  they  were  marching  through  populous  country 
where  in  every  town  and  village  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  greet 
them,  and  the  men  had  all  they  wanted  of  white  bread  and  good 
food  for,  or  even  without,  the  asking. 

Some  of  the  men  gave  their  first  day's  ration  of  bully  and 
biscuits  in  exchange  for  this  pleasanter  food,  and  Private  Billy 
Rudd  went  further  and  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the  youngsters 
for  '  biskeet,'  and  with  cheerful  generosity  gave  away,  on  the  first 
day,  the  whole  of  the  rations  for  the  three  days.  They  made  an 
awkward  parcel  in  a  kit,  and  where  could  be  the  need  of  carrying 
so  much  useless  weight  when  there  was  such  a  plenty  of  food  to 
be  had  in  every  village  and  at  every  cottage  on  the  road  ?  Having 
no  campaigning  experience  himself,  Billy  treated  very  lightly  the 
warning  of  one  or  two  older  and  more  seasoned  soldiers  who  told 
him  he'd  do  better  to  hang  on  to  his  rations,  and  that  he  might 
need  them  before  long. 

It  was  hot  and  thirsty  weather  for  marching,  and  of  the  many 
gifts  offered  on  the  way  Billy  chose  more  largely  of  the  fruit  than 
of  any  other  food.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  he  had  eaten  a 
fair  amount  of  bread  and  a  great  deal  of  fruit — and  had  given 
away  the  last  scrap  of  his  three  days'  rations. 

Next  day,  which  was  the  second  their  rations  were  supposed 
to  cover,  they  came  into  country  where  there  were  not  nearly  so 
many  generous  inhabitants,  where,  although  the  troops  did  not 
then  know  it,  they  were  approaching  districts  already  touched  by 
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the  enemy  cavalry  scouts  or  wild  rumour  of  them,  and  the  in- 
habitants had  other  things  to  think  of  than  cheering  and  feeding 
our  troops.  A  certain  amount  of  food  was  still  to  be  had,  but 
Billy  Kudd  didn't  have  the  luck  to  get  any  of  it.  During  the 
afternoon  he  grew  decidedly  hungry,  although  not  yet  painfully 
so.  He  asked  one  of  the  other  men,  offhandedly  enough,  for  any 
spare  biscuit,  and  received  in  return  a  stiff  talking  to  from  an  older 
soldier,  who  remarked  pretty  freely  on  men  who  expected  others 
to  do  the  carrying,  for  them  to  do  the  eating.  Billy  was  not  then 
hungry  enough  to  take  the  lecture  with  the  offered  biscuit.  *  If  you 
feel  that  way  about  a  blanky  biscuit,'  he  declared  offendedly,  '  you 
can  go  to  somewhere  and  take  your  biscuit  with  you.' 

He  still  had  a  few  apples  in  his  pocket,  and  he  ate  those  that 
evening  before  turning  in.  So  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  second 
rationed  day,  and  was  hungry  enough  to  have  been  uneasy  if  he 
had  not  confidently  expected  more  villagers  and  more  free  food 
next  day.  But  there  were  none  of  these  things  next  day,  because 
they  were  moved  up  that  night  and  came  into  action  at  daybreak. 
On  the  march  up  real  hunger,  painful  gripping  hunger,  woke  in 
Billy  Eudd.  A  score  of  times  he  remarked  on  it  with  seeming 
lightness  and  jocularity,  but  really  with  serious  intention.  But 
his  '  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  the  hind  leg  o'  a  mule,  hoof  an'  all,' 
and  '  Strewth,  Joe,  but  I'm  blanky  well  famishin','%nd  '  I  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  insulted  if  anyone  offered  me  a  chunk  o'  bully,'  or  even 
'  I'll  swap  any  man  a  packet  o'  woodbines  for  a  biscuit,'  brought 
nothing  but  grunts  or  blank  indifference. 

Billy's  recollection  of  that  day's  fighting  is  chiefly  of  an  ever- 
present  aching  desire  for  food,  and  when  you  remember  that  this 
was  his  first  time  under  fire  and  that  there  was  rather  hot  fighting, 
it  gives  you  some  measure  of  the  keenness  of  his  hunger  But 
this  was  the  third  of  the  rationed  days,  and  normally  he  could 
count  on  an  issue  of  food  next  morning.  He  tried  to  soothe  his 
pangs  that  night  with  this  pleasant  thought.  He  did  not  succeed 
very  well.  Whether  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  day  or  the  hunger 
is  doubtful,  but  he  certainly  did  not  sleep  even  for  the  few  hours 
when  he  had  the  chance.  He  dozed  once  or  twice,  and  dreamed 
horrible  dreams  of  animals  biting  and  tearing  at  his  inside,  or  of  a 
gigantic  German  slowly  twisting  through  his  stomach  a  big  bayonet 
which  changed  to  a  corkscrew.  The  dreaming  was  almost,  but 
not  quite,  worse  than  the  waking  to  the  gnawing  hunger  pains, 
and  the  dreadful  empty  hollowness  inside  him. 
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Later  in  the  night  they  were  moved  out  and  back  on  to  the 
road,  and  began  a  march  that  to  Billy  Rudd  was  a  nightmare  of 
weakness  and  dizziness  and  faintness  and  hunger  that  by  now 
had  turned  to  positive  pain.  He  was  long  past  any  sense  of  shame 
at  begging,  and  he  asked  man  after  man  for  any  scrap  of  food  he 
had  to  spare.  He  got  none,  for  the  good  reason  that  all  the  others, 
having  finished  theii  three  rationed  days,  had  also  finished  their 
rations,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  already  hungry  enough 
themselves,  having  eaten  their  last  day's  ration  on  the  previous 
morning  and  midday. 

When  the  dawn  came  Billy  Rudd  was  walking  doubled  up  like 
a  half-shut  jack-knife,  was  grey  in  the  face  and  tottery  in  the  legs, 
and,  as  he  felt  himself,  almost  on  the  point  of  collapse. 

This  is  where  Inglis,  his  platoon  commander,  comes  in.  Inglis 
noticed  his  done-up  looks,  and  spoke  to  him  asking  how  he  felt. 
Billy,  with  a  sudden  wild  hope  that  Inglis  might  have  some  food 
to  spare,  told  him  bluntly  that  he  was  starving,  that  he  was  '  near 
done  in '  for  want  of  food.  Inglis  lectured  him  gravely,  pointing 
out  that  even  if  he  had  finished  his  third  day's  ration  on  the  third 
day,  this  was  only  early  morning  on  the  fourth,  that  there  was 
nourishment  enough  in  the  three  day  rations  to  carry  him  easily 
over  a  fourth,  and  that  he  must  buck  up  and  not  get  knocked 
up  just  because  he  imagined — as  it  could  not  be  anything  but 
imagination — that  he  was  starving. 

All  this  was  rather  a  joke  in  a  way,  because  while  Inglis  was 
talking  he  himself  was  simply  ravening  for  food,  and  his  mouth 
watering  at  the  thought  of  it.  He  also  had  been  guilty  of  breaking 
orders,  although  not  so  flagrantly  as  Billy  Rudd,  and  in  fact  un- 
aware that  he  was  doing  so  until  the  mischief  was  done.  He,  like 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  had  had  the  same  three  days'  bully  and 
biscuits  as  the  men.  The  bully  had  lasted  out  the  three  days  all 
right,  but  he  had  foolishly  put  all  his  biscuits  in  his  haversack 
and  pockets  on  the  second  day's  march.  He  had  the  healthy 
appetite  of  a  young  lad,  and  had  never  really  had  to  stint  himself 
or  go  careful  with  food,  and.  whenever  he  felt  like  it  had  simply 
pulled  out  a  biscuit  and  eaten  it.  On  the  night  of  the  second  day 
he  discovered  to  his  amazement  that  he  had  no  biscuits  left.  He 
said  nothing  about  it,  because,  naturally,  he  waa  rather  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  would  have  hated  his  men  to  know  the  bad  example 
of  thriftless  and  careless  ways  he  was  setting  them.  So  he  went 
through  the  next  day  without  food,  and  with  a  steadily  growing 
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and  unpleasant  feeling  of  hunger.  By  the  time  he  delivered  his 
lecture  to  Billy  Rudd  he  was  ravenous,  and  in  a  way  just  as  anxious 
as  Billy  was  to  see  the  next  ration  issue.  In  fact,  his  case  was 
almost  worse  than  Billy's,  because  he  not  only  had  the  physical 
pain  (although  this  was  not  nearly  as  severe),  but  also  had  the 
dread  that  the  lack  of  food  might  weaken  him  and  force  him  to 
drop  out  on  the  line  of  march — a  possibility  on  which  he  shut  his 
teeth  tight  and  swore  to  himself  not  to  give  in  to  while  he  could 
stir  a  limb. 

The  march  went  on  with  short  halts  every  now  and  then,  but 
the  Cottages  that  Billy  strained  his  eyes  on  as  they  came  near  them, 
the  villages  they  tramped  through,  no  longer  produced  people 
offering  food.  Billy's  hunger  became  a  raging  torment,  that  of 
Inglis  a  constant  weakness-fearing  worry  coupled  with  violent 
stomach  pains. 

As  they  marched  Billy  Rudd  began  to  grumble  and  complain 
bitterly.  They  had  been  issued  three  days'  rations  ;  this  was  the 
fourth  day  ;  where  was  this  day's  ration  ?  Why  were  they  being 
starved  like  this  ?  Where  was  the  blanky  quarter-bloke  ;  you 
could  bet  lie  wasn't  going  short  of  rations  ;  and  so  on.  The  other 
men  by  now  were  mostly  hungry  enough  too,  and  also  began  to 
grouse.  Inglig  heard  this  grousing,  and  after  listening  some  time 
without  remark  spoke  sharply  to  the  grumblers,  reminding  them 
that  this  was  the  first  day  they  were  actually  without  rations  and 
if  they  couldn't  go  for  some  hours  of  one  day  without,  he  was  sorry 
for  them  and  the  battalion  ;  and  for  heaven's  sake  try  to  behave 
like  men  and  not  like  a  kids'  school  short  of  its  buns.  And  all 
the  time  he  himself  had  a  pain  at  his  vitals  like  a  gnawing  wolf, 
and  a  lightheadedness  that  scared  him  stiff  for  his  prospects  of 
keeping  up. 

His  talk  silenced  the  others,  but  Billy  Rudd's  hunger  was  past 
the  stage  of  being  reasoned  with. 

Billy  listened  sullenly,  but  at  kst,  goaded  by  his  hunger  and 
with  a  faint  hope  that  Inglis  might  be  able  to  get  some  food  for 
him,  he  answered  that  he  hadn't  only  gone  some  hours  without 
food,  that  he'd  had  none  that  day,  or  all  the  day  before,  or 

Inglis  broke  out  on  him  at  that.  Every  man  had  been  given 
three  full  days'  rations  ;  what  the  blazes  did  he  mean  by  eating 
them  in  two  ;  served  him  right  if  he  was  hungry  ;  but  three  days' 
rations  were  three  days'  rations,  and  if  they  were  eaten  in  less 
the  good  of  them  was  inside  the  eater  and  would  have  to  carry  nim 
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on.    Rudd  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself ;  and  this  was  all  the 
sympathy  Rudd  got. 

At  noon  he  was  caught  trying  to  drop  out  as  they  passed  through 
a" village  where  he  thought  he  might  beg  some  food.  Inglis  haled 
him  back  into  the  ranks,  gave  him  another  roasting,  asked  did  he 
want  to  disgrace  the  whole  battalion,  threatened  him  with  all  sorts 
if  he  caught  him  dodging,  and  again  reminded  him  his  hunger 
served  him  jolly  well  right  for  his  beastly  greed.  But  all  the  same 
he  spoke  later  to  the  Company  Commander  and  tried  to  beg  a 
scrap  of  food  or  chocolate  for  one  of  his  fool  men.  But  neither  the 
Company  Commander  nor  any  others  of  the  officers  he  asked  had 
either  food  or  chocolate. 

Shortly  after,  the  battalion  was  moved  off  the  road,  and  after 
a  tramp  that  was  endless  to  Billy  Rudd  took  up  a  position  along 
the  ditch  of  a  big  grass  field.  A  few  fields  away  some  sort  of  root 
crop  was  growing,  and  Billy  Rudd's  soul  filled  with  an  aching 
desire  for  turnips — big  round  turnips  with  beautiful  white  insides, 
crisp  and  juicy  and  good  to  feel  crunching  between  his  teeth.  His 
mouth  watered  at  the  bare  thought.  He  gazed  hungrily  across 
the  intervening  fields  at  the  wide  spread  of  green  tops,  fidgeted 
and  fretted,  asked  his  sergeant  if  .he  might  slip  over  and  get  a  few 
turnips  to  chew,  was  refused  sharply,  grumbled  and  cursed  under 
his  breath,  and  returned  to  his  gaze  on  the  tops,  his  hungry  desires, 
his  mouth-watering  thoughts  of  the  immense  numbers  of  turnips 
available,  the  look  and  feel  and  taste  of  them.  He  asked  per- 
mission at  last  of  Inglis,  but  Inglis  knowing  that  if  an  odd  man 
or  two  was  allowed  to  go  turnip-hunting,  the  whole  platoon,  and 
then  perhaps  the  company,  might  scatter  in  similar  search,  refused 
permission  to  leave  the  ditch.  Billy  lay  there  for  an  hour  longer, 
breaking  out  every  now  and  then  in  curses  on  the  quarter-bloke 
and  the  absence  of  rations  due  to  them,  thinking  back  over  meals 
he  had  eaten  in  the  past,  and  what  he  would  eat  now  if  he  were  in  a 
restaurant  and  could  order  what  he  liked.  He  talked  of  these 
things  and  gloated  aloud  to  his  nearest  companions  about  beef- 
steak and  heaps  of  fried  potatoes,  suet  puddings,  apple  dumplings, 
fat  chops — all  the  most  solid  and  satisfying  foods  he  had  ever  known 
or  heard  of.  The  others  after  a  little  bade  him  shut  up  and  not 
make  them  hungrier  than  ever,  and  Billy  sank  back  to  his  turnip- 
gazing  and  ravenous  longings.  After  another  hour  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  told  Inglis  boldly  that  if  he  didn't  get  food  he'd  collapse, 
and  that  he  hadn't  really  eaten  for  three  days.  Inglis  imagined 
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him  exaggerating  and  told  him  so,  and  Billy  protested  and  described 
the  past  four  days  in  detail,  including  the  giving  away  of  his  rations, 
dropping  a  bitter  curse  on  the  people  who  had  asked  for  or  accepted 
them,  and  on  himself  for  being  such  an  utter  fool  as  to  give  them. 
It  struck  him  that  if  he  hadn't  given  them  away  he  might  have  had 
them  even  now — three  full  days'  bully  and  biscuits.  He  remembered 
the  bulging  haversack  and  thought  of  the  handling  of  all  that 
food  in  a  lump,  of  grinding  up  and  swallowing  biscuit  after  biscuit, 
of  ripping  open  a  whole  full  tin  of  bully  beef.  The  thought  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  his  voice  was  trembling  and  his  eyes  wet 
when  he  finished  ;  in  another  moment  he  would  have  broken  down 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

Inglis,  wise  beyond  his  years  in  the  handling  of  men,  and  newly 
and  painfully  wise  to  what  hunger  meant,  saw  the  state  he  was  in, 
feared  the  mental  collapse  which  he  knew  would  be  followed 
speedily  by  the  bodily  one,  roused  the  trembler  with  the  lash  of 
his  tongue  and  an  angry  lecture  on  his  folly  and  the  crime  he  had 
committed,  not  of  leaving  himself  hungry,  but  of  breaking  orders, 
of  shirking  the  carrying  of  rations,  of  risking  letting  the  platoon 
and  battalion  down.  Suppose  every  man  had  been  a  similar  fool, 
suppose  the  rations  didn't  reach  them  that  day,  suppose.  .  .  . 
He  used  the  lash  of  his  reproaches  the  more  severely  because  with 
it  he  was  also  punishing  himself. 

But  at  the  end  he  said  he'd  see  if  permission  could  be  given 
for  a  run  over  to  the  turnip-field,  and  Billy  roused  from  a  sullen 
hatred  of  this  indifferent  brute  and  a  longing  to  hit  him  and  tell 
him  to  shut  up  his  lecture,  to  a  passionate  thankfulness  and  hope 
that  he  could  secure  the  desired  permission. 

Inglis  spoke  to  the  Company  Commander,  and  they  debated 
seriously  whether  raw  turnips  in  such  case  were  good  or  bad  food 
for  a  man,  were  staggered  by  the  information  from  another  officer 
that  those  things  weren't  turnips,  that  they  were  beets,  were  in 
greater  difficulty  than  ever  to  know  whether  beets  were  good 
food,  and  before  they  could  reach  a  decision  about  sending  a  few 
men  over  to  fill  ground-sheets  and  bring  them  back,  received 
hurried  and  urgent  orders  to  move. 

They  moved — away  from  the  direction  of  Billy's  turnips. 
Billy  was  furious,  and  when  Inglis  spoke  to  him,  answered  in  a 
fashion  that  was  little  short  of  mutinous.  Then  Inglis  let  him 
have  it,  telling  him  all  he  had  told  before  and  a  few  other  details 
in  addition.  He  finished,  and  left  Billy  feeling  nothing  short  01 
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murderous,  swept  in  alternating  waves  with  self-pity  and  weakness 
that  brought  him  near  to  weeping  point,  and  blind  anger  against 
Inglis  that  made  his  mind  reel,  set  him  cursing  the  '  full  fed  young 
brute  ...  all  very  well  for  him  ...  never  hungry  in  his  life 
.  .  .  pockets  stuffed  full  of  biscuits  and  chocolate  and  all  sorts, 
of  course.  .  .  .'  It  was  a  pity  Inglis  couldn't  have  heard  that 
last ;  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  joke — afterwards. 

They  moved  towards  the  road,  but  halted  and  took  another 
position  a  mile  from  it.  Billy  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  queer 
haze,  hearing  all  sorts  of  odd  noises  in  his  ears  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rifle  fire  and  the  distant  spouts  of  brown  earth  and 
black  smoke  on  the  hill-crested  horizon,  seeing  all  kinds  of  wonderful 
colours  sweeping  in  waves  before  his  eyes,  only  rousing  to  any 
interest  in  life  when  he  would  suddenly  remember  that  time 
Was  passing  and  that  the  delayed  issue 'of  rations  must  come 
soon. 

At  dusk  the  battalion  occupied  a  ditch  along  the  side  of  a 
wood  and  pickets  were  sent  out.  Billy  Rudd  went  out  with  an 
N.C.O.  and  two  other  men  to  a  point  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front. 

Inglis  was  rather  concerned  over  his  going,  took  occasion  to 
speak  to  the  men,  warning  them  of  the  seriousness  of  leaving  their 
post  on  any  pretext,  said  he  knew  they  must  be  hungry,  and  when 
the  rations  came  in  he'd  see  that  food  was  sent  them  at  once. 

The  N.G.O.  and  the  other  two  men  assured  him  they  were 
hungry  enough,  but  nothing  serious.  They  were  all  old  soldiers 
and  had  known  how  to  make  their  rations  spin  out,  were  quite  all 
right  until  morning.  Inglis  gravely  commended  their. forethought, 
stifling  a  wild  desire  to  laugh  and  tell  them  how  ravenous  he  was 
himself.  He  was  just  leaving  them  when  a  sudden  thought  struck 
him.  He  turned  and  demanded  abruptly, '  Have  you  all  got  your 
emergency  rations  with  you  ? '  But  the  moment  the  question 
was  out  he  could  have  kicked  himself  for  asking  it.  An  '  emergency 
ration '  is  issued  to  each  man  with  the  strictest  of  orders  that  it  is 
to  be  used  only  in  case  of  absolute  last-minute  emergency,  and 
then  only  under  the  order  of  an  officer.  The  order  must  be  strictly 
enforced  and  heavily  punished  if  it  is  broken,  because  if  treated 
lightly,  emergency  rations  would  never  be  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
stage  of  a  real  emergency.  And  since  this  was  a  matter  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  battalion  took  such  tremendous  pride  in  its  discipline, 
Inglis  would  have  no  choice  but  to  report  the  matter  if  the  ration 
had  gone — and  he  knew  the  desperate  state  of  Billy  Budd's 
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hunger,  the  irresistible  temptation  it  must   have  been  for  days 
past  to  a  starving  man  to  carry  food  untouched. 

But  the  traditional  discipline  had  stood  even  this  fierce  test. 
Billy  Kudd  displayed  his  emergency  ration  untouched. 

Inglis  lay  down  that  night  a  little  apart  from  his  men  in  the 
ditch,  and  while  he  lay  awake  looking  up  at  the  stars  and  gripping 
his  hands  hard  and  tight  on  his  belly,  his  batman  crept  quietly 
up  to  him. 

'  I've  brought  you  a  bit  o'a  stoo  an' some  bread,  sir,' he  whispered, 
and  Inglis  jumped  as  if  a  knife  had  pricked  him.  His  man  had  a 
mess-tin  full  of  a  steaming  meat  stew  that  gave  out  an  odour — 
but  it  is  idle  to  try  describe  it  or  Inglis'  sensations  at  sight  and 
smell  of  it  and  the  hunk  of  stale  white  loaf  his  batman  handed  him. 
It  was  some  stuff  got  at  a  village  couple  of  days  back,  he  explained, 
and  saved  up  thinking  they  might  need  it  later  ;  hoped  he  wouldn't 
mind  the  bread  being  so  hard  ;  and  he'd  come  back  for  the  mess- 
tin  in  half  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  yes,  he  had  some  waiting  for  himself. 
He  crept  away,  leaving  Inglis  sitting  up  on  an  elbow  gloating  over 
the  hot  stew. 

Ten  minutes  later  Inglis  arrived  at  the  picket,  and  after  a 
cautious  word  with  the  N.C.O.  roused  Billy  Rudd.  '  Here's  some 
food,'  he  said  abruptly.  '  Easy  now.  Take  your  time  over  it, 
and  don't  spill  any  ;  the  tin's  brim  full.' 

He  waited  there  while  Billy  Rudd  ate  the  stew  and  bread  to 
the  last  drop  and  crumb,  making  him  eat  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and  watching  every  mouthful.  And  at  the  finish  he  cut  Billy's 
thanks  short.  '  I  can  guess  how  hungry  you  were/  he  said.  '  And 
I'm  glad  you  didn't  touch  your  emergency  ration.'  Then  he 
slipped  away,  carrying  the  empty  tin. 

'  That  bloke  o'  mine  must  'ave  bin  pretty  peckish,'  his  batman 
remarked  half  an  hour  after  to  two  or  three  of  his  fellows.  '  When 
I  got  to  'im  he'd  finished  every  scrap  o'  the  stoo  an'  the  rooty,  an' 
blow  me  if  he  wasn't  runnin'  his  finger  round  the  inside  o'  the  tin, 
and  then  lickin'  his  finger  clean.  An'  if  you'd  'eard  the  way  'e 
said  it  was  the  most  beautiful  food  Vd  ever  tasted,  and  the  way 
he  sort  o'  sighed  when  he  asked  an'  I  said  there  was  no  sign  yet 
o'  the  ration  carts ' 
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«  Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year.' 

— Autolycus"  Song. 

GOVERNESSES  used  to  tell  us  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  each  consist 
of  three  months,  and  of  these  March,  April,  and  May  make  the 
springtime.  I  should  like  to  break  the  symmetry,  and  give  February 
to  spring,  which  would  then  include  February,  March,  April,  and 
May.  It  has  been  said  that  winter  is  but  autumn  '  shyly  shaking 
hands  with  spring.'  We  will,  accordingly,  make  winter  a  short 
link  of  two  months — an  autumnal  and  a  vernal  hand — December 
and  January.  It  is  a  little  sad  for  autumn  to  have  to  make  room 
for  chill  November  along  side  of  the  happier  months  of  September 
and  October.  But  autumn  is  a  season  of  decadence  and  cannot 
justly  complain. 

The  autumnal  flcwers,  which  may  be  allowed  to  figure  as  a 
prelude  to  spring,  are  few  in  number.  My  favourite  is  lady's 
tresses  (Spiranthes),  so  called  from  the  spiral  twist  in  its  inflores- 
cence, which  suggests  braided  hair.  Gentiana  amarclla  I  should 
like  to  include,  but  its  flowering-time  is  from  August  12  to 
September  8,  and  summer  has  the  stronger  claim  on  it.  Other 
autumnal  flowers  are  laurustinus  and  ivy.  If  we  go  by  the  mean 
date,  nothing  flowers  in  October  or  November,  and  in  December 
only  the  Christmas  rose  (Helleleorus  niger)  is  recorded  by 
Blomefield. 

But  the  autumn  months  have  a  glory  of  their  own  which  may 
vie  with  the  brightest  hues  of  flowers.  This  great  and  beautiful 
panorama  begins  with  the  yellowing  of  the  lime-leaves,  which 
may  occur  as  early  as  August  17,  but  on  the  average  is  seen  on 
September  14.  It  is  followed  towards  the  end  of  September  by  a 
brown  tint,  showing  itself  in  the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut.  It 
is  appropriate  that  these  two  species,  which  are  not  indigenous, 
should  be  the  first  to  fade  into  glory.  But  I  must  not  insist  on 
the  point,  for  we  see  wych-elm  leaves  fall  September  24,  while 
the  date  for  the  common  elm  is  October  28  ;  and  the  elm  is  a 
foreigner  compared  to  the  wych-elm,  and  retains  a  mark  of  its 
alien  origin  in  not  setting  seeds. 

The  syringa  (Philadelphus)  is  another  foreigner,  which  early 
shows  autumnal  tints — yellowing  on  September  27.  Then  follow 
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some  native  trees  :  the  beech  and  birch  both  turning  yellow  on 
October  1 ,  and  being  followed  by  the  maple  on  October  7.  I  like 
the  motherliness  of  the  half-grown  beech,  who  refuses  to  drop  her 
dead  leaves  in  autumn,  hoping  (as  1  imagine)  that  they  will  shelter 
her  tender  leaves  in  the  clr'lly  springtime.  The  older  beeches 
|r  give  up  this  anxious  care,  and  doubtless  laugh  among  themselves 
I  over  the  fussiness  of  young  mothers.  They  forget,  no  doubt,  that 
['  in  the  scrub  at  the  feet  of  their  own  boles  the  habit  persists. 

With  regard  to  the  fall  of  leaves,  the  sycamore  begins  to  lose 
I  them  October  2  ;  birch  and  cherry,  October  8  ;  maple  and  walnut, 
I  October  12  ;  aspen,  October  13  ;  beech  and  elder,  October  13  ;  ash, 
October  14  ;  Lombardy  poplar  and  Virginian  creeper,  October  18  ; 
?l  honeysuckle,  October  22  ;  hazel,  October  26 ;  elm,  October  28  ; 
£•  whitethorn,  October  30 ;  plane,  November  3.  Judging  by  a  single 
I  observation  of  Blomefield,  the  larch  is  the  last  performer  in  the 

•*• 

r:  drama  of  autumn.    It  turns  yellow  on  November  8,  and  its  leaves 

f  fall  November  15. 

Blomefield  *  records  that  on  November  29  the  trees  are  '  every- 
where stript  of  leaves,'  so  that  some  sort  of  colour-drama  has  been 
in  progress  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November. 
It  may  be  objected  that  what  has  been  said  of  autumn  is  but  a 
catalogue  of  names  and  dates.  And  this  is  true  enough  ;  but  when 
-we  realise  the  glory  of  autumnal  decadence,  it  seems  (however 
baldly  recounted)  to  be  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  great  outbreak  of 
new  life — green  leaves  and  bright  flowers  that  spring  gives  us. 

In  Blomefield's  '  Calendar  '  *•  the  difference  between  December 
and  January  is  exaggerated.  For,  aa  it  stands,  it  suggests  that 
plants  know  that  a  new  year  has  begun,  and  all  burst  into  flower  on, 
January  1.  But  that  careful  naturalist  points  out 2  '  all  those 
phenomena  which  are  referred  to  January  1,  as  the  earliest  date, 
may  be  considered  as  occasionally  showing  themselves  ha 
December  of  the  previous  year.' 

The  plants  that  bloom  in  winter,  i.e.  December  and  January, 
•are  few  enough.  The  Christmas  rose  gives  us  its  white  or  pink 
flowers  in  December,  and  the  primrose  may  flower  in  the  first  days  of 
January — indeed,  I  seem  to  remember  it  in  Kent  before  Christmas, 
but  I  will  cot  answer  for  it.  According  to  Blomefield,  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  plant  to  awake  must  be  given  to  the  honeysuckle 

1  A  Naturalists  Calendar.     By  Leonard  Blomefield  (formerly  Jenyns).    Cam  • 
bridge  University  Press.     Edited  by  Francis  JDarwin.     1903. 
,  *  Calendar,  p.  3,  note  b. 
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(Lonicera  capri/oHum),  which  unfolds  its  leaves  between  January  1 
and  February  22,  i.e.  on  January  21  on  the  average.  This  bold 
behaviour  is  all  the  more  to  its  credit  since  it  is  said  by  Hooker  * 
to  be  a  naturalised  plant. 

Then  follow  in  order  the  flowers  of  furze,  hazel,  winter  aconite 
(Erantkis),  hellebore  (H.  fostidus),  daisy,  and  snowdrop  ;  so  that 
the  winter  flowers  make  a  most  pleasant  show,  and  tempt  us  to 
raise  January  to  the  rank  of  the  first  month  of  spring-time — but 
we  must  allow  the  credit  to  be  justly  due  to  winter.  In  winter, 
too,  we  must  be  grateful  to  the  ivy  of  the  bare  hedgerows  shining 
in  the  sun,  its  leaves  glistening  like  the  simple  jewels  of  a 
savage. 

With  February,  we  are  agreed  that  spring  comes  in,  but  it  is 
a  spring-t:me  that  keeps  something  of  the  graveness  of  winter  : 
though,  when  the  silver  sunshine  begins  to  be  decorated  with  the 
singing  of  birds,  we  must  call  it  spring. 

In  February,  too,  the  roads  are  no  longer  edged  with  dead  white 
grass,  but  show  the  fresh  green  of  wayside  plants — cow-weed, 
nettle,  dock,  and  cleavers. 

The  trees  still  stand  naked,  their  leaf-buds  waiting  for  a  better 
season.  I  like  to  think  of  wintering  plants  not  as  being  asleep, 
but  rather  as  silent.  They  sing  with  all  their  green  tongues 
when  spring  releases  them  from  the  cupboards  (which  we  call 
buds)  where  she  has  kept  them  safe. 

The  service-tree  is  a  hardy  creature,  for  its  buds  are  naked  and 
unprotected,  like  Pampas  Indians  who  are  proud  of  sleeping  un- 
covered, and  of  seeing,  as  they  riss,  their  forms  outlined  in  the  hoar 
frost.  I  have  only  recently  noticed  the  purp]e  tint  of  alder-buds.2 
I  am  reminded  of  the  character  in  '  Cranford,'  who  needs  Tennyson's 
words  '  Black  as  ash-buds  in  March  '  to  teach  him  the  fact.  Some 
trees  show  their  flowers  early.  For  instance,  the  hanging  tassels 
of  the  hazel,  from  which  the  dusty  pollen  can  be  shaken  out,  and 
the  tiny  red  tufts  which  are  all  the  female  flower  has  to  show.  The 
alder,  too,  has  a  brave  crowd  of  lambs'  tails.  The  elm  should  flower , 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  its  pink  stamens  make  a  pleasant 
sight.  These  plants  are  called  ammophilous — that  is,  wind-loving, 
as  though  grateful  to  the  wind  for  carrying  their  pollen  without 
payment.  I  can  imagine  the  plants  who  employ  insects  to  carry 

1  The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands.     3rd  ed.,  1884,  p.  191. 

2  I  was  led  to  examine  them  by  a  writer  in  The  Times  (February  6,  1918),  who 
describes  the  buds  as  being  as  blue'  as  wood-smoke  from  cottage  chimneys.' 
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pollen  from  one  to  another  feeling  superior  to  the  wind-fertilised 
clan.  We  may  fancy  the  duckweed  (speaking  of  the  pine)  to  say  : 
'  Of  course,  he  is  very  big  and  of  an  ancient  family,  but  for  that  very 
reason  he  is  primitive  in  his  habits.  I  know  he  boasts  that  he 
employs  the  winds  of  heaven  as  marriage  priests,  but  we  are  served 
by  the  animal  kingdom  in  our  unions — and  that,  you  must  allow, 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.'  1  But  duckweeds  grow  so  crowded 
together  that  they  are  probably  fertilised,  to  a  great  extent,  by  con- 
tact with  their  neighbours,  without  aid  from  the  animal  kingdom. 
We  may  also  imagine  the  duckweed  reproving  the  pine  for  his 
extravagance  in  the  matter  of  pollen  production.  This,  however, 
is  necessary,  because  the  pollen  being  sown  broadcast  by  the  wind, 
it  is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  or  not  a  grain  reaches  the  stigma 
of  its  own  species,  and  the  chance  of  its  doing  so  is  clearly  increased 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  pollen-grains  produced.  Enormous 
quantities  of  the  precious  dust  are  wasted  by  this  prodigality.  We 
read  of  pollen  swept  from  the  decks  of  ships,  or  coating  with  a 
yellow  scum  lakes  hidden  among  Tyrolean  pine-woods.  Pollen 
is  so  largely  dispersed  in  the  air  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  cause  of  hay-fever. 

Blackley  found,  by  means  of  a  sticky  plate,  which  could  be  ex- 
posed and  covered  again,  when  raised  high  in  the  air  on  a  kite,  that 
pollen  is  dispersed  to  considerable  altitudes.  Wherever  vegetable 
debris  collects,  pollen-grains  may  be  found.  Kerner  found  them, 
together  with  winged  seeds  and  scales  of  butterflies'  wings,  sticking 
to  the  ice  in  remote  Alpine  glaciers. 

Another  characteristic  of  wind-borne  pollen  is  dryness  or  dusti- 
ness  ;  the  grains  are  smooth,  not  sculptured  like  the  pollen  meant 
to  be  carried  by  insects  ;  nor  are  they  sticky  or  oily,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  entomophilous  pollen.  The  advantage  to  the  plan  is 
obvious  ;  the  grains,  from  the  absence  of  the  burr-like  quality,  or 
of  any  other  kind  of  adhesiveness,  do  not  tend  to  hold  together 
in  clumps,  but  separate  easily  from  one  another,  and  float  all  the 
more  easily.2 

Several  adaptations  are  found  to  favour  the  dispersal  of  the 
pollen.  Wind-fertilised  plants  are  generally  tall ;  thus  in  Europe, 
at  least,  the  commonest  representatives  of  the  class  are  shrubs  or 

1  Ludwig  has  seen  creatures,  which  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  carry  away 
duckweed  pollen.    These  fertilisers  belong  to  the  families  Hydrometridse,  Corisidze, 
and  Naucoridae. 

2  This,  and  part  of  what  follows,  is  from  unpublished  notes  of  lectures  given 
at  Cambridge. 
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trees — witness  the  fir-trees,  yew,  juniper,  oak,  hazel,  birch.  And 
where  the  plants  are  lowly — e.g.,  grasses  and  sedges,  and  the 
plantains — the  flowers  are  more  or  less  raised  up  on  the  haulm. 
An  exception  must  be  made  of  some  water-plants — e.g.,  the 
Potamogetons,  where  the  flower-stalk  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface. 

Wind-fertilised  plants  have  many  characteristics  which  favour 
the  dispersal  of  the  pollen.  The  grasses  have  long  pendent 
stamens,  and  versatile  anthers,  from  which  the  pollen  is  easily 
shaken  out  by  the  wind.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  these 
generalisations.  Such  plants  as  Hippuris  and  Salicornia  have  no 
particular  adaptations  :  the  filaments  are  short,  and  the  plants 
themselves  are  not  of  sufficient  height  to  be  able  to  scatter  forth 
their  pollen  efficiently  by  the  mere  bending  of  their  stems.  The 
need  for  exposure  to  the  wind  is  shown  in  another  way — namely, 
by  the  habit  of  the  Cupuliferae  (oak,  hazel,  &c.),  of  flowering  before 
the  leaves  appear  ;  this  not  only  favours  the  start  qf  the  pollen  on 
its  flight,  but  is  probably  still  more  useful  in  increasing  its  chance 
of  reaching  the  stigma. 

If  the  pollen  is  exposed  to  the  wind  it  will  be  liable  to  be  wetted 
and  injured.  Catkins — such  as  those  of  the  "walnut  or  hazel — • 
give  some  protection  to  the  pollen,  since  the  stamens  are  covered 
in  by  tile-like  scales  ;  but  where — as  in  the  grasses  and  plantains — 
the  anthers  hang  far  out  of  the  flowers,  the  pollen  is  easily  injured. 
Some  of  the  cereals  protect  themselves  against  injury  by  means  of 
a  remarkably  rapid  growth  of  the  filaments  ;  thus  the  anthers  re- 
main hidden  within  the  flowers  until  the  last  moment,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  a  warm  sunny  morning,  rapidly  protrude  them- 
selves. If  the  scales  of  the  flower  are  artificially  separated,  the 
growth  can  be  produced  by  warmth  and  moisture  ;  Askenasy  de- 
scribes a  trick  of  country  children,  who  put  ears  of  rye  in  their 
mouths  and  thus  produce  a  miraculous  growth  of  stamens.  The 
growth  or  rapid  turgescence  takes  place,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  at  the  pace  of  one  millimeter  in  three  minutes. 

The  explosive  male  flowers  of  the  nettle  have  a  somewhat  similar 
meaning.  The  young  stamen  is  bent  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
anther  touches  the  base  of  the  filament.  On  the  inner  concave 
side  of  the  filament  are  large  cells,  whose  turgescence  tends  to 
unfold  the  filament :  I  do  not  know  by  what  means  the  unfolding 
is  prevented,  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be  it  is  at  last  overcome, 
and  the  filament  uncurls  with  a  jerk,  and  scatters  forth  the  pollen. 
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Here,  as  in  the  rye,  the  pollen  is  protected  until  the  actual  moment 
when  it  starts  on  its  voyage  through  the  air. 

Another  of  the  Nettle  tribe,  Pika  serpyllifolia — a  plant  often 
cultivated  in  our  greenhouses — is  also  explosive,  and  its  little  puffs 
of  smoke-like  pollen  have  gained  for  it  the  popular  name  of  the 
artillery  plant.  Its  power  of  explosion  must  be  of  value  to  it 
as  counterbalancing  the  disadvantage,  to  a  wind-fertilised  plant, 
of  such  a  lowly  habit. 

The  adaptations  found  in  the  female  organs  are  chiefly  such 
as  increase  the  surface  capable  of  receiving  the  pollen,  and  therefore 
increase  the  chance  of  fertilisation.  A  big  stigmatic  surface  is 
common  :  not  only  is  the  receptive  part  of  the  style  large,  but  it 
usually  bears  very  large  stigmatic  papillae,  which  gives  a  velvety 
hoary  look  to  this  type  of  stigma.  In  the  grasses  the  three  divisions 
of  the  stigma  are  always  more  or  less  conspicuous  ;  and  reach  a 
climax,  in  this  respect,  in  the  huge  beard -like  tangle  of  the  maize. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  wind  fertilisation  are 
those  in  which  an  isolated  instance  occurs  in  a  Natural  Order  other- 
wise served  by  insects.  Thus  in  the  Rosacea3,  Poterium  sanguisorba 
is  wind  fertilised,  and  has  long  pendent  stamens,  and  a  tufted 
stigma  ;  while  the  closely  allied  Sanguisorba  ojficinalis,  although 
it  secretes  nectar  (and  this  can  only  mean  that  it  hopes  to  attract 
insects),  retains  the  tufted  stigma  of  its  anemophilous  relatives. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kerguelen  cabbage  (Pringlea  antiscorbutica), 
the  cause  of  its  (^generation  seems  to  be  the  want  of  winged  insects 
on  the  wind-blown  shores  on  which  it  grows.  It  has  acquired  some 
anemophilous  characters — e.g.  increased  stigmatic  surface  and 
exserted  anthers.  Its  flowers  are  inconspicuous  like  those  of  wind- 
fertilised  plants  in  general,  and  it  seems  in  fair  way  to  lose  its  petals 
altogether — many  flowers  only  retaining  a  single  one.  The  ento- 
mophilous  ancestry  of  Pringlea  is  clearly  shown  by  the  occasional 
remnants  of  coloured  markings  in  the  petals,  like  those  which  in 
other  flowers  serve  as  finger-posts  to  visiting-insects,  and  are  called 
nectar-guides. 

But  these  are  digressions — sidepaths  of  tempting  detail  which 
have  lured  me  from  the  straight  highway.  However,  they  have 
brought  me  back  to  the  main  road. 

In  Blomefield's  *  Observations  in  Natural  History '  (p.  332),  he 
points  out  that  '  however  much  the  seasons  may  differ  in  different 
years,  the  phenomena  generally  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order. 
And  it  follows  that  those  which  occur  together  any  one  year,  will 
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occur  at  or  nearly  [at]  the  same  time  every  other.'  This  indeed 
is  what  we  might  expect,  from  the  circumstances  of  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  due  to  seasonal  influence, 
necessarily  affecting  them  all  equally.  One  of  the  examples  by 
which  he  supports  his  view  is  the  parallel  behaviour  of  the  ground-ivy 
(Nepeta  glecJioma)  and  the  box-tree,  whose  flowers  appear  simul- 
taneously on  April  3,  as  an  average  date  ;  while  in  a  certain  back- 
ward year  they  flowered  later,  but  still  close  together — namely, 
April  20  and  April  19.  There  is  to  me  an  especial  charm  in  these 
duets.  Thus  I  like  to  imagine  that  the  larch  is  waiting  to  put  on 
its  new  green  clothes  till  it  hears  the  black-cap.  Or  is  it  that 
the  larch  rules  the  orchestra,  and  with  his  green  baton  signals  to 
the  songster  to  strike  into  the  symphony  ?  * 

Shakespeare  is  right  to  make  the  daffodil  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,  since  according  to  Blomefield  the  average  of  seventeen  annual 
observations  gives  March  12  for  the  daffodil's  flowering-day,  and 
the  swallow  does  not  appear  till  April  9  at  the  earliest.  Browning, 
too,  is  scientifically  safe  in  letting  his  chaffinch  sing  now  '  that  the 
lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf  round  the  elm-tree  bole 
are  in  tiny  leaf.'  Indeed,  the  most  dilatory  chaffinch  must  have  been 
singing  since  February  19,  and  in  fortunate  seasons  might  have  been 
heard  on  January  7.  A  floral  calendar  may  be  useful  as  an  inter- 
preter in  antiquarian  problems.  Thus  Blomefield  2  says  that  '  the 
flos-cuculi,  or  cuckoo-flower  of  the  older  botanists,  was  so  called 
from  its  opening  its  flowers  about  the  time  of  fhe  cuckoo's  com- 
mencing his  call.'  The  older  botanist  referred  to  may  have  been 
Gerarde,  and  it  seems  to  mean  Cardamine  pratensis,  known  as  lady's 
smock,  also  as  the  cuckoo-flower.  Now  the  cuckoo  begins  his 
song  (as  the  average  of  Blomefield's  seventeen  years'  observation 
near  Cambridge)  on  April  29, 3  and  lady's  smock  blossoms  April  19. 4 
The  coincidence  is  but  moderate,  but  it  is  cheering  to  find  in  Gilbert 
White's  '  Calendar,'  with  its  earlier  South  Country  dates,  that  they 
come  together  :  lady's  smock,  April  6-20  ;  cuckoo,  April  7-26. 

Wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella)  was  known  as  cuckoo-sorrel  by 
the  Saxons.  In  Stillingfleet's  '  Calendar  of  Flora  '  (1755),  it  is  said 
to  flower  on  April  16,  and  the  cuckoo  to  begin  his  song  on  April  17. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in  a  Swedish  calendar  of  flora,  that  the  cuckoo 

1  The  present  discussion  is  partly  taken  from  my  introduction  to  Blomefield's 
Naturalist's  Calendar. 

2  Observations  in  Natural  History,  p.  334.  . 

8  Earliest  date  noted,  April  21 ;  latest,  May  8. 

*  Earliest  date,  March  21 ;  latest,  May  7  (fifteen  years'  observation). 
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sings  on  May  12,  and  the  wood-sorrel  flowers  on  May  13.  Lychnis 
flos-cuculi,  the  ragged  robin,  flowers  on  May  19,  and  seems  to  have 
no  kind  of  right  to  the  name  of  a  cuckoo-flower,  though  Gerarde 
remarks  that  it  '  flowers  in  April  and  May,  when  the  cuckoo  doth 
begin  to  sing  her  pleasant  notes  without  stammering.'1 

I  remember  being  told  by  a  physician  that  a  celebrated  Polish 
violinist  in  his  old  age  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  concerted  music, 
but  he  would  weep  over  a  musical  score  of  which  he  said  '  These 
beggars  don't  play  out  of  tune.' 

This  is  also  true  of  the  great  symphony  of  colour  which  the 
springtime  unfolds.  The  trees  are  double-basses,  and  doubtless 
some  are  contra-fagotti,  though  I  confess  that  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively on  this  point.  Then  come  a  mass  of  beautiful  shrub-like 
plants  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  string-band.  As  one  who  loves 
wind-instruments,  I  like  to  think  that  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets 
are  the  flowers  of  my  vernal  orchestra,  decorating  the  great  mass 
of  stringed  instruments  with  streaks  and  flames  of  colour. 

In  real  music,  we  cannot  say  why  certain  sounds  make  an  ap- 
propriate opening  for  a  symphony  ;  nor  can  we  understand  why  the 
chorus  of  flowers  should  (as  above  pointed  out)  be  led  by  mezereon 
(Daphne  mezereum),  followed  by  furze,  hazel,  the  daisy,  and  the 
snowdrop. 

Of  course,  their  dates  are  not  rigorously  fixed  :   the  plants  just 
referred  to  vary  in  their  dates  of  flowering  in  the  following  way  : 
Mezereon,  Jan.  11-Feb.  2  ; 
Furze,  Jan.  1-April  4  ; 
Hazel,  Jan.  1-Feb.  20  ; 
Snowdrop,  Jan.  18-Feb.  16  ; 

the  mean  dates  being  :  mezereon,  January  22  ;  furze,  January  24  ; 
hazel,  January  26  ;  snowdrop,  January  30.  One  cause  of  variation 
in  the  date  of  flowering  is  temperature;  and  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  this  is  probably  the  principal  cause.  Temperature 
must  in  the  same  way  affect  the  flowering  of  summer  plants,  though 
the  result  is  not  so  striking  as  in  the  springtime.  Thus  the  average 
range  for  February,  i.e.  the  average  number  of  days  between  the 
earliest  and  latest  dates  of  flowering,  is  75'6  ;  for  March  it  is  56'3  ; 
for  May,  30'3  ;  for  July,  29'6.  It  is  curious  that  the  ranges  for  May 
and  July  should  be  (in  round  numbers)  one  month  :  it  suggests 
a  floral  origin  of  the  parts  of  the  year  which  we  call  months — a 
point  of  view  which  I  need  hardly  say  is  purely  fanciful. 

1  Quoted  in  Prior's  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,  3rd  ed.,  1879,  p.  59, 
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The  spring  is  the  happiest  season  for  those  who  love  plants, 
who  delight  to  watch  and  record  the  advent  of  old  friends  as  the 
great  procession  of  green  leaves  and  beautiful  flowers  unwinds 
itself  with  a  glory  which  no  familiarity  can  tarnish. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  the  names  of  some  of  the  flowers  that 
make  this  familiar  show  that  February  and  March  give.  us.  Field- 
speedwell  (Veronica  agrestis),  butcher's  broom,  Pyrus  japonica, 
primrose,  red  dead-nettle,  crocus,  dandelion,  periwinkle,  celandine, 
marsh-marigold,  sweet  violet,  ivy-leaved  veronica,  daffodil, 
white  dead-nettle,  colt's-foot  (Tussilo/jo  Jarfara),  dog's  mercury, 
buttercup  (Ranunculus  repens),  hyacinth,  almond-tree,  gooseberry, 
wood-sorrel,  ground-ivy,  wall-flower.  The  order  in  which  they  occur 
is  taken  from  the  mean  dates  of  flowering  given  by  Blomefield. 
To  a  lover  of  plants,  this  common-place  list  will,  I  hope,  be  what 
a  score  is  to  a  musician,  and  will  recall  to  him  some  of  the  charm 
of  the  orchestra  of  living  beauty  that  springtime  awakens. 

FRANCIS  DARWIN. 
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THE   R.A.M.C.    ON   THE   BATTLEFIELD. 
BY   FRANK   FOX. 

SOME  of  the  credit  of  the  good-humoured  and  confident  courage 
with  which  the  British  Army  faces  the  enemy  is  due  to  the  efficient 
and  sympathetic  Army  Medical  Service.  It  is  not  only  by  reducing 
the  drain  on  man  power  through  preventing  disease  and  quickly 
restoring  casualties  to  tjie  fighting-line  that  a  good  medical  service 
is  of  value,  but  by  reinforcing  the  moral  of  all  ranks  and  arms. 
This  second  benefit  is  really  of  more  fighting  advantage  than  the 
first.  It  is  human  nature  to  appreciate  being  backed  up.  being 
cared  for.  Lonely  courage  is  the  rarest  of  all  courage.  For  one 
man  who  will  do  his  duty  to  the  uttermost,  even  though  he  knows 
he  is  abandoned,  there  are  a  thousand  who  will  show  bravery  and 
resolution  so  long  as  they  know  that  there  is  someone  '  backing 
up.'  Army  organisation  is  founded  on  this :  and  good  army 
leadership  takes  all  possible  care  that  the  soldier  in  the  line  gets 
his  food  and  clothing-supplies,  and  even  his  letters,  as  regularly 
and  as  comfortably  as  possible.  With  the  butcher  and  the  baker 
and  the  milkman  and  the  postman  calling  regularly,  the  man  in 
the  trenches  feels  that  he  has  his  nation  and  its  organisation 
backing  him  up. 

I  recall  a  desperately  pressed  advance  post  on  the  Somme 
which  was  getting  downhearted  after  a  day's  constant  fighting 
against  great  odds.  In  the  evening  rations  came  up  (not  without 
some  cost  in  casualties),  and  included  were  some  tins  of  milk. 
'  M-i-1-l-I-k ! '  caterwauled  a  lad  from  a  London  suburb  in  good 
street-cry  fashion,  end  the  men  felt  that  Home  was  nearer,  that 
Home  was  looking  after  them,  that  Fritz  could  not  be  so  very 
formidable  when  he  did  not  interrupt  the  milk-round. 

Since  there  is  always  threatening  the  chance  of  wounds  and 
disease,  the  mar  in  the  trenches  likes  also  to  have  the  doctor  within 
call.  I  heard  an  old  soldier  put  this  point  to  a  recruit  once  : 

'  An'  if  you  are  hit,  me  lad,  there's  the  whole  bloomin'  British 
Army  to  see  that  yer  brought  in,  and  tucked  up  in  a  warm  little 
bed,  with  a  nurse  to  'old  yer  hand  and  a  doctor  to  see  yer  through/ 

That  is  what  we  feel  in  the  front  line,  and  comfort  our  minds 
with  when  the  thought  comes  (which  is  not  very  often)  that  there 
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is  a  chance  of  stopping  one  of  those  thousands  of  flying  fragments 
of  a  barrage  or  of  a  'hate.'  The  British  Army  Medical  Organi- 
sation, from  regimental  stretcher-bearer  to  the  surgical  specialist 
and  the  V.A.D.  nurse,  has  given  so  lavishly  of  courage,  devotion, 
and  skill  that  it  has  put  a  sure  staff  in  the  hands  of  our  resolution. 

Let  me  give,  in  illustration  of  the  work  of  that  organisation, 
a  personal  (and  I  suppose  a  fair  average)  experience.  At  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1915-16  the  Flanders  mud  gripped  me,  and  I  was 
forced  into  hospital.  They  called  it  trench  fever,  when  they 
did  not  call  it  para-typhoid ;  but  it  was  really  the  Mud  which  had 
soaked  up  and  got  into  my  stomach  and  mouth  and  brain.  It 
was  not  any  use  trying  to  eat  anything,  because  everything  tasted 
of  Mud,  and  sleep  was  impossible  because  the  Mad  surged  around 
in  heavy,  mucky  surges  at  night,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  to  keep  awake 
or  be  smothered.  Still.  I  believe  I  could  have  carried  on,  ancl,  in 
any  other  show  but  the  Army,  would  have  carried  on.-  The  R.A.M.C., 
however,  is  a  motherly  fusser,  and  to  hospital  I  had  to  go — a  con- 
verted hotel  on  the  Normandy  coast  where  the  salt  tang  of  the 
sea  air  soon  drove  the  taste  of  the  mud  away.  After  ten  days  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work  (though  I  did  think  a  few  days'  leave  in 
England  would  be  desirable).  The  R.A.M.C.  said  I  still  had  a 
touch  of  bronchitis  and  was  weak,  and  must  take  care. 

So  I  was  sent  to  the  Eiviera,  to  a  hospital  which  in  pre-war 
days  used  to  be  one  of  those  voluptuous  hotels  patronised  by 
royalty  and  maintained  by  the  rastaquouerie.  There  I  lived  like 
a  South  American  millionaire  at  the  expense  of  my  country,  for 
three  weeks,  enjoying  a  perfect  kitchen,  a  good  cellar,  and  with 
a  herd  of  motor-cars  at  call  for  trips  to  the  lower  Alps  or  to  Monte 
Carlo.  The  usual  term  of  convalescent  stay  was  two  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  I  was  ready  to  go,  and  said  so,  without  being 
really  anxious  to  rush  off,  for  I  had  almost  forgoten  there  was  a 
war  on  whilst  listening  to  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  the  blue  sky 
singing  little  chansonnettes  to  one  another,  and  wandering  among 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  pittosporum  and  the  other  Australian 
trees  which  bring  a  breath  of  the  wildest,  freest  forest  of  the  earth 
to  the  toy-pretty  Riviera  coast.  But  the  R.A.M.C.  detected  still 
a  touch  of  bronchitis,  and  I  stayed  three  weeks. 

Later,  in  Shelter  Wood  on  the  Somme,  one  afternoon  in  August 
1916  (I  was  that  day  artillery  liaison  officer  with  the  infantry), 
a  rather  tired  shrapnel-burst  spattered  me.  Result,  two  slight 
head  scratches,  a  few  bruises,  and  one  bullet  in  the  right  eye, 
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slightly  cutting  the  white  of  the  eye,  but  not  injuring  the  iris.  I 
was  quite  sure  that  things  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days  :  with 
a  bad  black  eye  to  explain  as  the  worst  result.  But  the  Infantry 
Brigadier-General  insisted  on  sending  for  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  the 
R.A.M.C.  sent  me  to  hospital.  All  sorts  of  things,  they  urged, 
might  happen.  There  must  be  an  X-ray  examination  of  the  eye, 
and  no  risk  must  be  taken.  So  I  went  back  to  Rouen  by  stages, 
and  arrived  there  almost  well,  the  eye  healing  nicely '  by  first  in- 
tention/ as  a  respectable  eye  should  do.  But  in  all,  I  was  nearly 
three  weeks  away  from  the  fighting-line,  and  returning  to  my  divi- 
sion found  it  at  Plug  Street — all  mud  and  quietude  at  that  time. 
As  I  had  not  had  leave  for  nine  months,  I  decided  to  carry  the 
mike x  a  little  farther,  and  applied  for  leave.  Asked  for  ten  days 
and  got  seven.  Mounting  a  wound-stripe  (as  per  regulations), 
but  in  a  state  of  perfect  '  pinkness/  1  was  very  much  embarrassed 
when  a  dear  old  lady  in  a  London  'bus  wished  to  give  me  her  seat. 
She  said  she  '  couldn't  let  a  man  who  had  fought  and  bled  for  his 
country  stand/  The  incident  made  me  critical  of  the  policy  of 
the  wound-stripe. 

Back  to  tlie  Somme  in  October  1916,  I  stopped  a  fast  one  in  the 
trenches  in  front  pf  Sars.  I  was  in  an  advanced-artillery  observing- 
post,  and  had  to  be  exposed  somewhat  because  no  periscope  would 
cover  properly  the  field  of  observation.  A  Hun  sniper  tried  about 
fifteen  rounds,  but  he  was  a  bad  shot  and  never  even  scored  one 
on  the  spare  tin  hat  I  had  put  up  a  few  yards  away  to  engage  his 
attention.  Then  a  salvo  of  high- explosive  shells  from  a  German 
field- battery  arrived.  They  came  so  quickly  that  I  was  hit  as  soon 
as  I  heard  them  coming  ;  left  fore-arm  and  right  foot  a  great  deal 
smashed.  That  was  the  moment  I  blessed  the  R.A.M.C.  and  the 
knowledge  I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Army,  had  of 
its  works ;  for  a  little  anxiety  might  have  made  all  the  difference. 
But  I  was  perfectly  confident  that  everything  would  be  all  right, 
that  I  would  be  taken  in  quickly  and  get  every  chance.  I  sat 
down  on  the  fire-step,  sent  a  message  through  to  the  battery,  and 
asked  the  telephonist  to  fix  a  tourniquet  of  telephone- wire,  as  the 
arm  was  spurting  blood  vigorously.  I  held  it  up,  and  was  rather 
sorry  that  I  did,  for  my  eye  looked  down  the  tube  of  the  smashed 
radius-bone,  and  1  felt  a  queer,  unpleasant  fascination  at  this  sight 
and  began  to  speculate  about  it  in  a  dizzy  way.  I  pulled  myself 

1  Trade  term  in  the  Army,  meaning  a  dodging  of  work,  a  spoil  of  easa 
gained  by  luck  or  artfulness. 
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together  in  time  and  helped  the  telephonist  with  the  tourniquet. 
From  a  neighbouring  post  another  artillery  officer  came  and  helped 
with  shell-dressings.  Meanwhile  a  messenger  went  along  the 
trench  for  stretcher-bearers.  They  were  there  within  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  hit,  three  of  them,  and  brought  at  once  another  access  of 
confidence — three  British  soldiers  in  khaki,  each  supported  by  a 
cigarette.  They  took  charge. 

'  Bled  a  lot, '  said  the  leader. 

The  others  nodded.    They  were  not  garrulous  men. 

'  Over  the  top/  he  said. 

With  those  blessed  words  the  debate  ended.  My  hardest  trial 
had  been  to  make  up  my  mind  not  to  ask  to  be  carried  over  the 
top.  I  knew  that  to  get  back  through  the  trenches  would  be  prob- 
ably a  matter  of  four  hours  at  least :  and  I  did  not  like  the 
prospect  of  those  hours.  Over  the  top,  the  nearest  doctor's  station 
was  twenty  minutes  away.  But  over  the  top  was  a  grave  risk 
to  the  stretcher-bearers,  for  fire  was  heavy,  as  a  big  attack  was 
imminent.  The  stretcher-bearers  decided  for  themselves.  It 
gave  the  best  chance  to  the  casualty  to  go  over  the  top,  and  that 
was  the  only  thing  for  them  to  consider. 

We  got  to  Martinpuich  within  twenty  minutes,  the  bearers 
occasionally  halting  in  a  shell-hole  to  examine  torniquets  or  to  relieve 
one  another.  At  -Martinpuich  a  doctor  was  stationed  in  a  dug-out 
post  which  was  under  almost  constant  shell-fire.  He  knew  me  and 
my  fads.  (Before  the  War  his  station  was  in  Harley  Street). 

'  You'd  like  some  China  tea/  he  said  as  he  began  to  dress  my 
wounds. 

'  Real  China  ?  ' 

'  Straight  from  Cathay.    And  how  about  a  cigarette  ? ' 

*  No,  thanks.    I  don't  feel  like  smoking/ 

'  You  were  never  a  real  smoker,  you  know.  To  a  real  smoker 
a  cigarette  is  a  comfort  for  any  wound  short  of  decapitation/ 

A  little  later  the  tea  came.  I  drank  about  a  gallon.  It  was 
real*  China.  Some  dust  from  a  shell,  burst  near  by,  spoiled  the 
last  lap. 

'  You  oughtn't  to  be  here.  You  ought  to  be  down  below/  I 
said  to  the  doctor,  with  an  obviously  insincere  politeness. 

'  Bearers  couldn't  get  you  down  below  with  those  wounds/  he 
said  lightly.  '  Soon  as  you've  gone,  I'll  dive  into  my  burrow. 
Have  a  little  morphia/ 

Stretcher-bearers  of  the  R.A.M.C.  now  took  up  the  burden  from 
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the  regimental  stretcher-bearers  and,  still  under  shell-fire,  I  was 
carried  to  near  Contalmaison.  There  a  motor-ambulance  had 
pushed  up  to  the  end  of  the  practicable  road,  and  I  was  carried  in  it 
to  an  underground  station  near  Fricourt  and  had  an  anti-tetanus 
injection  and  my  dressings  examined,  and  then  moved  on  to  another 
station  just  outside  the  area  of  shelling.  There,  I  should  have  stayed 
if  I  had  been  a  really  serious  case,  but  I  was  marked  fit  for  Blighty 
and  was  sent  on  to  railhead,  and,  at  the  hospital  there,  went  on  the 
table  and  had  my  wounds  cleaned  of  bone  fragments.  One  day's 
rest  and  I  was  sent  on  to  Rouen.  A  day  there,  and  then  on  to  Havre 
and  the  hospital  ship.  That  last  train  journey  was  trying.  I  felt 
that  Havre  would  never  be  reached.  As  my  stretcher  was  passing 
from  the  train  to  the  boat  a  R.A.M.C.  Major  stopped  it.  I  felt  that 
he  was  a  meddlesome  wretch. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Oh — just  hit,'  I  said,  with  a  feeble  effort  at  rudeness. 

'  Don't  take  him  on  the  ship,'  said  the  officer. 

I  felt  that  this  was  carrying  '  disciplinary  action '  for  my 
rudeness  too  far. 

I  waited,  and  they  began  taking  wounded  Tanks  on  to  the  ship 
— scores  of  Tanks,  hundreds  of  Tanks.  The  wind  blew  now  hot, 
now  cold  on  my  stretcher.  Whilst  those  Tanks  clanked  and  clattered' 
on,  I  raged.  Hours  and  hours,  days  and  days,  passed.  A  muddled 
darkness  settled  down,  and  out  of  it  at  last  a  nurse  came  gleaming. 

'  Poor  boy !     What  is  it  ? ' 

'  I'm  not  a  boy,  sister.  And  1  think  T  have  got  jim-jams.  Are 
the  Tanks  all  aboard  ? ' 

'  You'll  be  better  soon  and  go  on  to  Blighty.' 

'  Where  am  I  ? ' 

'Drink  this.     Go  to  sleep.     You  are  on  the  way  to  England.' 

The  R.A.M.C.,  I  repeat,  keeps  always  a  motherly  eye  on  its 
casualties.  That  officer,  apparently  mechanically  checking  cases 
as  they  were  carried  on  to  the  ship,  noticed  that  I  was  in  a  fever, 
stopped  me,  and  I  was  at  once  housed  in  a  tiny  hospital  on  the  wharf 
established  for  such  emergencies.  It  was  five  days  before  I  could 
go  on  to  England :  first  to  a  hospital  at  Oxford,  then  to  a  London 
hospital.  After  nine  months.  I  could  hobble  a  little  and  returned 
to  work — this  time  on  the  Whitehall  Front.  But  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  permission  to  go  to  work  at  the  useful  light  job  that 
was  waiting  for  me.  My  Medical  Board  wanted  me  to  go  to  an 
Auxiliary  Hospital  for  three  months. 
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'  I'm  tired  of  eating  rations,  drawing  pay,  and  doing  nothing/ 

'  You  are  not  doing  nothing  ! '  said  a  Colonel  E.A.M.C.  with  a 
tone  of  stern-parent  kindness  in  his  voice.  '  You  are  doing  your 
duty  to  your  country  by  getting  well  just  as  much  as  if  you  were 
on  the  battlefield ! ' 

That  I  always  found  to  be  the  way  of  the  British  R.A.M.C., 
adding  to  its  scientific  skill  and  care,  sympathy  and  a  mental 
tenderness. 

But  I  knew  I  could  never  go  to  the  fighting-line  agair  ;  was 
anxious  to  get  to  the  kind  of  work  I  could  do,  and  had  my  way. 
Someone  has  said  that  at  forty  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician 
— meanirg,  I  suppose,  as  regards  himself.  Since  then,  I  have 
carried  on  all  right  with  one  brief  interval  of  a  month  for  another 
slight  operation. 

From  that  personal  experience,  and  from  observations  ex- 
tending over  three  years  of  their  work  in  France,  I  know  that 
the  British  Medical  Service  on  the  Western  Front  in  this  war  has 
built  up  as  proud  a  monument  of  the  genius,  chivalry,  and  charity 
of  a  people  as  the  world's  history  can  show.  In  the  building  up 
of  that  monument  there  have  been  many  workers  :  the  Old  Army 
organisation  of  doctors  and  nurses  ;  the  civilian  doctors,  who  in 
their  thousands  gave  up  their  private  interests  to  serve ;  the 
women  who  in  hundreds  of  thousands  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
nursing  service ;  the  well-to-do  who  opened  their  houses  and 
their  purses  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  that  notoriously  'harsh  and 
soulless '  institution,  the  War  Office,  which  has  never  refused  a 
necessary  medical  requisition,  no  matter  what  millions  of  money  it 
cost,  or  what  demand  it  made  on  the  other  resources  of  the  country. 

But  all  the  medical  skill,  sympathy,  and  money  in  the  world 
would  not  secure  relief  to  the  wounded  in  a  great  campaign  without 
good  organisation,  and  that  good  organisation  is  impossible  without 
a  close  and  sympathetic  liaison  between  the  Medical  Service  and 
the  fighting  command.  The  days  when  the  R.A.M.C.  officer  on 
campaign  was  '  Old  Poisoner  '  or  '  Old  Sawbones,'  and  had  just 
as  much  authority  as  the  whim  of  the  fighting  commander  allowed 
him,  have  gone.  In  this  war  the  Medical  Service  has  had  unstinted 
power  within  its  own  sphere,  and,  after  some  slight  inevitable 
friction  at  the  first,  has  settled  down  to  a  comradely  partnership 
with  the  fighting  command.  Glance  at  the  organisation  of  a 
division  in  the  field.  The  Medical  Service  is  represented  (by  a 
Colonel  usually)  on  the  General's  staff.  He  is  supreme  in  all 
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medical  matters,  and  over  all  hospital  organisations  within  hia 
area.  Further,  he  has  a  voice  in  regard  to  movements.  When 
a  big  push  is  in  contemplation  he  studies  the  maps  with  as  much 
care  as  the  artillery  or  engineer  commanders,  and  he  claims,  and 
gets,  his  share  of  the  roads  available.  In  his  tent  you  will  see  the 
medical  map  of  the  battle,  marking  the  roads  and  tracks  and  the 
shelter-stations  which  will  be  used  as  the  enemy  is  forced  back. 
The  Air  reconnaissance  brings  him  any  observations  regarding 
enemy  dressing-stations  and  medical  posts.  These  observations 
are  not  for  the  guidance  of  bombing  parties  (as  would  be  the  case 
on  the  other  side),  but  with  the  idea  of  their  future  use  by  our 
medical  service. 

As  the  battle  proceeds,  what  may  be  called  the  tactical  dis- 
position of  the  medical  forces  is  modified.     Stretcher-bearers  in 
the  front  line  (who  are  under  direct  regimental  and  not  R.A.M.C. 
control,  but  are  trained  under  K.A.M.C.  supervision)  keep  in  the 
infantry  firing-line  or  push — at  need — ahead  of  it.    The  nearest 
R.A.M.C.  stations  are  kept  a  little  behind  the  infantry  firing-line 
and  in  advance  of  the  field  artillery  firing-line.     They  are   under 
shell-fire,  but  not  as  a  rule  under  machine-gun  or  rifle  fire.     Some 
sort  of  a  dug-out  is  provided  for  doctor  and  staff  and  for  the  wounded 
while  being  treated.    These  advanced  dressing-stations  are  pushed 
as  far  ahead  as  possible  as  the  battle  proceeds,  because  the  prompter 
the  attention  of  a  surgeon  the  better  the  chance  of  saving  life  and 
limb.    A  heavy  toll  is  thus  taken  of  doctors'  lives,  but  it  is  cheer- 
fully paid.    To  inject  anti-tetanus  serum  at  the  earliest  moment 
is  another  medical  '  objective  '  in  pushing  forward.    During  the  first 
months  of  the  War,  tetanus  raged  furiously  among  the  wounded ; 
for  the  battlefields  of  Flanders  in  their  normal  state  are  so  highly 
manured  as  to  resemble  sewage-farms,  and  under  crowded  fighting 
conditions  are  filthy  to  an    inexpressible    degree.     Anti-tetanus 
serum,  promply  administered,  has  now  practically  abolished  tetanus. 
The  road  organisation  is  changed  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day 
to  day,  ambulance-motors  being  pushed  up  as  tracks  are  recon- 
structed, and  constant  observation  bfcirig  made  to  secure  the  safest 
routes  for  the  wounded.    With  the  passing  of  time  this  organisation 
has  been  perfected  until  it  could  successfully  cope  even  with  the 
conditions  of  the  hell-broth  of  the  last  Battle  of  Ypres. 
But  in  the  matter  of  luxury  things  are  not  as  they  were. 
'  You  ought  to  have  been  hit  the  first  year  of  the  War.     That 
•was  the  time ! ' 
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So  a  senior  officer  told  me  in  March  1916,  when  I  was  revelling 
in  the  joys  of  a  Riviera  convalescent  hospital.  Again  in  December 
1917,  when  beginning  to  take  favourable  notice  of  the  comforts 
of  a  London  surgical  ward  and  congratulating  myself  on  getting 
a  good  ration  of  claret  at  lunch  and  dinner,  a  next-bed  neighbour, 
who  had  been  there  since  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  damped  my 
praise  with  : 

'  But  you  ought  to  have  been  here  last  year,  when  we  had  wine 
from  the  King's  cellars  and ' 

Evidently  that  year  Lucullus  had  reigned  in  the  kitchen  ;  and 
apparently  military  hospitals  have  deteriorated  steadily  in  comfort 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  But,  with  as  recent  hospital  ex- 
perience as  January  1918,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  of  other  countries,  I  know  that  to-day,  despite  the 
frugalities  that  have  followed  nearly  four  years  of  exhausting  war. 
the  British  Army  Service  for  the  sick  and  wounded  is  the  most 
competent  and  the  most  sympathetic  that  warfare  has  ever  known, 
and  is  near  to  perfection  as  courage,  skill,  and  lavish  spending  can 
make  it. 

Perhaps  casualties  are  the  better  ion  the  whole  (though  they 
may  not  know  it)  for  the  passing  of  the  almost  riotous  sympathy 
for  the  wounded  that  marked  1914  and  subsequent  years.  As  the 
country  was  caught  unprepared  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  Great  War, 
to  many  people  there  appeared  nothing  to  offer  to  the  cause  but 
wealth  and  good-will :  and  the  wounded  were  the  most  obvious 
beneficiaries.  Sometimes  the  kindness  was  more  lavish  than 
judicious,  and  a  soldier  found  a  spell  of  convalescent  leave  more 
trying  to  the  constitution  than  his  wound. 

And  not  always  did  sympathy  find  the  right  mark.  When  a 
great  battle  with  heavy  casualties  is  expected,  one  of  the  first  things 
done  is  to  evacuate  the  hospitals  in  France  as  far  as  possible.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  this  was  done,  and  some  convoys 
of  patients  from  Base  hospitals,  where  they  had  been  recovering 
from  ailments,  were  surprised  on  reaching  London  to  be  greeted 
with  showers  of  roses.  They  were  taken  to  be  the  first  wounded 
of  the  battle,  news  of  which  was  just  reaching  London.  Nowadays, 
there  are  few  roses  for  anyone,  and  food  economy  must  be  observed 
even  in  hospitals.  But  the  '  casualty '  has  still  as  happy  a  time 
as  generous  sympathy  can  manage. 
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'  In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  worthy  education  which  is 
not  based  on  the  study  of  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  highest  men 
in  the  best  shape/ — EDWABD  T  HBING. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  Miss  Mason,  at  Ambleside,  told  me  of  the  new 
method  of  education  which  had  been  started  in  a  Yorkshire  school. 
She  was  keenly  interested  in  the  experiment,  believing  that  it  had 
very  great  possibilities,  and  she  asked  me,  when  I  could,  to  visit 
the  school.  The  method,  she  told  me,  was  to  teach  children  by 
'  the  humanities ' — that  is,  by  giving  them  really  good  English  litera- 
ture and  by  getting  them  to  read  this  in  considerable  quantity,  taking 
a  whole  book,  or  a  whole  period  of  history,  or  a  whole  play  or  long 
poem,  a  plan  which  was  recommended  by  Matthew  Arnold  when  a 
School  Inspector  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Further,  no  snippets  or 
selections  were  to  be  allowed,  and  no  memorising  of  lessons.  The 
child  was  to  form  its  own  mental  picture  of  the  scenes  read,  and 
thus  to  keep  them  in  its  mind. 

Accordingly  I  visited  Drighlington  School,  Bradford.  Here  I 
found  that  from  the  lowest  forms  upward — and  in  the  lowest  form  of 
all  not  all  the  children  are  able  to  read — the  teaching  was  being  done 
in  all  literary  subjects  by  the  teachers  reading  with  clear  enunciation 
and  in  an  interested  manner,  at  first  about  half  a  page,  increasing 
in  quantity  as  the  child  advanced  in  'capability,  until  some  five 
pages  or  so  would  be  read,  of  a  book. of  sufficient  interest  to  arrest. 
This  must  only  be  read  once — that  is  the  great  point — and  then,  a 
child  is  called  on  to  stand  up  and  say  back  again  what  it  has  just 
heard ;  in  one  lesson  or  another  each  child  in  turn  is  called  on  to  take 
up  its  parable,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  how  eager  they  all 
are  to  be  selected  for  narration ;  and  as  they  all  know  that  it  will 
only  be  read  lo  them  once,  they  can't  afford  not  to  attend  and  so 
lose  their  only  chance.  Hence  a  habit  of  c|§Be  attention,  which  soon 
gives  each  child  the  power  of  fixing  and  retaining  in  its  mind  any- 
thing it  hears.  Moreover,  as  in  their  narrative  they  use  the  very 
words  of  the  book,  with  occasional  breaks  into  their  own  natural 
home  language,  they  soon  form  their  sentences  on  the  style  of  the 
book,  and  so,  since  only  good  literature  is  supplied,  they  begin  to 
speak  and  write  in  a  cultivated  and  excellent  manner. 
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Miss  Mason  started  with  the  assumption — the  truth  of  which 
the  new  method  has  proved  to  be  well  grounded — that  the  mind 
of  every  normal  child  is  of  much  the  same  quality,  though  of  different 
calibre,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  same  training  and  producing 
very  similar  results,  quite  irrespective  of  the  social  class  to  which 
the  child  belongs.  In  short,  that  mental  powers  have  no  reference 
to  class,  the  only  difference  being  in  individuals. 

Then  it  was  laid  down  that  each  child  is  a  person,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such,  and  looked  upon  as  able  to  assimilate  any  good 
mind-food  presented  to  it  and  to  feel  delight  in  so  doing.  Every 
child's  natural  curiosity  makes  it  eager  for  new  knowledge,  and 
fresh  knowledge  brings  fresh  joy  and  fresh  power,  and  Bacon's 
dictum  is  seen  to  hold  good,  that '  Studies  are  for  delight ' — a  theory 
which  becomes  an  admitted  fact  when  you  see,  as  I  have  often  done, 
the  keen  looks  of  happy  expectancy  on  the  faces  of  the  whole  class. 

The  usual  elementary  school  teaching  doubtless  imparts  some 
knowledge  and  gives  some  sort  of  pleasure  to  a  minority  both  of  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  but  it  brings  with  it  also,  to  the  majority 
of  the  children,  a  sense  of  weariness  and  a  feeling  of '  What  is  the  use 
of  all  this  ?  '  The  idea  that  you  must  by  constant  repetition  of 
the  facts  hammer  them  into  the  unwilling  as  well  as  into  the  willing 
mind  is  one  which  must  be  got  rid  of  entirely  if  learning  is  to  advance 
and  to  give  delight ;  but  if  once  you  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  the 
child's  mind,  when  fed  with  the  proper  mind-food,  is  able  to  form 
its  own  judgments  and  to  make  its  own  comparisons,  the  teacher 
is  relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  the  child  begins  to  inform 
itself.  As  Miss  Gardner  puts  it,  '  Parents  and  teachers  must  stand 
a  hand-breadth  off  and  give  the  children  room  to  develop/  Of  course 
it  still  remains  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  the  child  knows  ; 
but  instead  of  hammering  it  into  him  or  spoon-feeding  him  with 
such  little  snippets  and  mincemeat  of  various  subjects  as  it  is  thought 
that  the  child  can  most  easily  digest,  the  principle  of  the  new  method 
is  to  see  that  the  child  reads  and  so  teaches  himself.  And  the  child 
does  read  ;  and  experience  shows  that  there  need  be  rfo  limits  set  to 
his  power  of  reading,  a^l  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  that  he  gets 
from  it,  provided  he  gets  the  right  sort  of  books.  The  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  I  have  visited  in  order  to  study  the  new 
method  actually  read  to  themselves  in  school  over  2000  pages  of 
good  literature  and  well- written  books  in  one  term  ;  and  they  read 
them  with  pure  delight  and  know  what  they  have  read.  This  is 
tested  by  a  week's  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  ex- 
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animation  being  not  used  for  marks  or  placing,  but  simply  as  a  test 
to  see  if  the  child  has  assimilated  what  it  has  read  and  kept  it  in  mind. 
Of  course  much  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  books.  At  present 
Miss  Mason  has  undertaken  to  set  out  a  schedule  of  books  to  be  read 
each  term,  and  from  the  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fear  en- 
tertained of  overburdening  the  child's  mind.  Quantity  is  required 
as  well  as  quality,  to  satisfy  the  urgent  and  ever-increasing  call 
of  the  child  for  more  mind-food  of  many  kinds.  The  Bible,  Shake- 
speare, Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  English  Poets,  Classical  Mythology, 
Fairy  Tales,  History  (English,  French,  and  General),  Travel,  Citizen- 
ship, Natural  History,  Botany,  all  are  studied  with  eagerness,  for 
the  children  are  keen  to  gather  knowledge  and  delight  (and  this 
is  fact,  not  fancy)  in  feeling  daily  that  they  have  learnt  something 
fresh.  All  these  subjects  are  taught  from  books,  and  all  but  the 
youngest  children  read  the  books  for  themselves.  The  only  subjects 
taught  orally  are  Mathematics,  Languages,  and  English  Grammar. 
When  I  first  visited  one  of  these  schools  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
the  quiet  way  in  which  the  girls  were  working.  I  passed  from 
one  class  to  another,  and  in  one  room  I  heard  a  teacher  read  to  the 
class  in  a  clear  and  interested  voice  a  few  pages  of  a  book  by  Andrew 
Lang,  which  was  then  narrated  by  one  or  two  of  the  girls  in  an  al" 
faultless  manner.  They  not  only  gave  the  sense  and  subsK:i,ce,  but 
in  the  main  the  very  words  which  they  had  just  heard,  P-  ,-1  they  sp> 
clearly  and  in  a  cultivated  manner.  Personally  T  the 

disappearance  of  dialect,  but  the  people  in  the  aorl  • 

is  strongest,  have  a  great  respect  for  the  cultivai  '  •  ^ 
Mr.  Smith,  the  able  head  teacher  of  the  Wykc  ^  school  in 
Bradford,  gives  instances  of  the  dialect  peeping  out  when  a  child 
wishes  to  be  very  graphic  in  its.  description,  e.g.  from  the  Frog 
Prince,  '  wherivver  she  went  she  allus  fun  the  frog  anent  her/  and 
again — a  child  having  interrupted  a  reading  to  ask  what  was  the 
meaning  of  '  vanished/  another  excited  child  said, '  Shut  up,  tha't 
spoiling  t'story ;  "  vanished  "  of  course  means  "  mizzled." '  All 
were  eager  to  do  some  narrating,  and  keen  to  make  any  correction  or 
supply  any  link  which  the  narrator  missed.  I  never  saw  a  class  so 
universally  eager  and  bright-looking.  Long  classical  or  geographical 
names  seem  to  have  no  terror  for  these  girls.  In  the  lowest  forms 
a  long  difficult  word  is  written  for  them  on  the  blackboard,  but  in 
the  upper  classes  they  read  to  themselves  and  when  they  have  looked 
at  and  visualised  the  word  they  can  see  it  with  their  eyes  shut.  The 
teacher,  when  reading  to  the  class,  often  says  '  Now  shut  your  eyes/ 
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and  she  reads  a  description  to  which  they  listen,  and  make  a  mental 
picture  of  it  far  more  real  and  satisfying  to  each  child  than  the  picture 
in  a  book,  which  is  after  all  somebody  else's  idea  and  not  their  own. 
It  is  thus  mainly,  that  is,  by  mental  pictures  of  the  words  which 
they  have  looked  at  and  visualised,  that  they  learn  to  spell ;  and 
in  the  examination  papers,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  there 
is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  spelling.  The  children  don't  forget 
either  what  they  read  or  what  they  hear  read.  On  one  occasion 
they  asked  me  to  read  something  from  the  play  '  As  you  Like  it.' 
I  said,  '  Choose  your  own  bit/  and  they  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
and  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  scene  they  listened  to.  On 
revisiting  the  school  about  two  months  later  four  of  the  girls,  at 
their  own  request,  repeated  the  scene  to  me,  and  spoke  it  very 
well.  In  another  school  I  have  heard  boys  of  ten  go  through  a  scene 
from  Shakespeare  not  without  dramatic  action,  one  singing  the  song 
which  came  in  his  part,  and  all  being  word-perfect  in  their  parts, 
and  this,  the  teacher  told  me,  was  not  part  of  the  school  work,  but 
they  had  learnt  and  acted  it  of  themselves  at  home.  Here  too  a 
scene  recited  by  the  girls  of  the  top  class,  was  done  with  animation 
and  with  particularly  good  enunciation  and  pleasant  voices. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  dwelling  with  good  literature  and  hear- 
ing it  well  read,  for  as  Solomon  says,  '  The  sweetness  of  the  lips 
increaseth  learning.' 

Children  who  are  feeble-minded  pick  up  under  this  method, 
and  become  able  to  take  their  place  in  class  and  enjoy  it.  I  saw 
one  little  girl  who  used  to  go  about  with  mouth  open  and  sad  eyes ; 
but  nine  months  at  Drighlington  had  made  her  as  bright  a  little 
creature  as  the  rest,  and  able  to  narrate  as  well  as  another.  Several 
other  instances  have  been  given  me  of  remarkable  improvement  in 
these  backward  children  under  this  method  in  different  West  Riding 
Schools.  Indeed,  one  of  the  good  points  of  the  method  is  that  it  is 
not  rigid ;  slow  children  are  not  worried ;  at  first  they  progress 
slowly  by  listening,  but  always  without  exception  they  show  im- 
provement during  the  second  term.-  And  it  is  recognised  that  a 
little  knowledge  absorbed  by  a  backward  child,  of  itself  is  worth 
much  oral  instruction  mechanically  received. 

The  schedule  of  the  year's  work,  made  out  last  August  by  a 
head  teacher  in  one  of  the  Bradford  Schools,  shows  that  between 
August  of  1916  and  1917,  the  books  read  in  the  two  upper  forms 
were,  besides  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  Arnold 
Forster's  English  History,  1689  to  1870,  Mrs.  Creighton's  '  First 
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History  of  France/  same  period,  also  chapters  from  '  The 
World's  Story,'  '  The  Foundation  of  Rome/  '  Peter  the  Great/ 
'  Frederick  the  Great/  '  The  French  Revolution/  chapters  from 
'  The  Citizen  Reader '  on  Taxation,  The  Union  Jack  and  Edu- 
cation, also  the  Laws  of  Reason  and  the  Laws  of  Nature,  from 
'  Laws  of  Everyday  Life/  Then  from  '  Plutarch's  Lives '  they  had 
read  Sertorius,  Coriolanus,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  one  each  term, 
while  of  Shakespeare  they  read,  '  Twelfth  Night/  '  Coriolanus/ 
and  '  As  you  Like  it/  Also  they  read  a  book  of  '  Childe  Harold  '  and 
Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner/  and  of  prose  '  Redgauntlet '  and 
'  Gulliver's  Travels/  They  had  gone  through  Books  II,  III,  and  IV 
of  the  Ambleside  Geography.  In  Botany  they  had  taken  the  chapters 
on  germination,  pollination,  fertilisation  and  fruiting  ;  and  most 
excellent  examination  papers  I  saw  on  these  subjects,  with  diagrams 
in  pen  and  ink ;  whilst  on  Natural  History,  the  Life-History  of  a 
Frog  and  of  a  Dragon-Fly  were  very  fully  and  clearly  described  in 
the  same  way,  i.e.  with"  drawings.  This  shows  how  wide  a  field  the 
children's  reading  covers,  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  their  Arithmetic 
or  Grammar  Analysis,  nor  of  the  very  valuable  work  in  what  is 
called  Picture-Study,  where,  after  seeing  half  a  dozen  reproductions 
of  notable  pictures  by  some  great  artist,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
and  having  had  their  attention  drawn  to  points  to  be  noticed,  they 
describe  one  of  the  pictures  in  their  terminal  examination.  One 
little  girl  of  eleven  ended  her  paper  with  these  words,  *  A  few  pictures 
have  I  studied  at  school  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  andl  have  enjoyed  them/ 

Only  a  set  time  is  allowed  for  studying  or  for  writing  on  each 
subject,  and  at  the  examination,  when  the  clock  shows  that  the  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  allowed  has  elapsed,  the  child  puts  the 
paper  on  one  side  and  takes  up  a  fresh  paper  and  begins  at  once  to 
write  the  answer  to  the  next  question,  which  has  meanwhile  been 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

Hence  too  all  the  hard  work  of  the  school  is  finished  in  the 
mornings,  and  the  afternoons  are  left  for  hobbies,  nature-study, 
gardening,  clay-modelling,  paper-cutting,  rustic  work,  needlework, 
drawing,  painting,  singing,  dancing,  drill,  and  also  tales  and  poetry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  here  a  very  full  and  sufficient  plan 
of  education  ;  and  that  it  is  real  and  not  a  specious  pretence  no  one 
who  has  seen  and*"heard  the  classes  in  these  schools  can  doubt. 

Let  me  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  answers  written  at 
the  end  of  the  term  by  children  of  ages  from  six  to  twelve,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  response  made  to  the  method  of  reading  some 
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story  of  interest,  and  reading  it  well,  to  children  so  young  that  they 
have  not  yet  all  learnt  to  read,  and  then  asking  them  to  narrate 
aloud  what  they  have  just  heard  read  once,  was  to  me  something  of  a 
revelation  of  the  power  of  the  infant  mind.  I  listened  to  the 
reading  of  half  a  page  of  a  child's  history,  then  a  little  sturdy  fellow 
of  six  came  forward  and  facing  "the  class  repeated  without  any 
assistance  what  he  had  heard,  often  pausing  to  think,  but  never 
being  prompted  and  joining  up  his  different  facts  with  '  and  so/ 
just  as  King  Alfred  in  his  translations  of  Latin  books  into  English 
used  to  connect  his  sentences  with  '  and  then ' ;  also  he  would  use 
now  and  then  a  familiar  dialect  word,  but  giving  the  story,  and 
giving  it  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words  which  he  had  just 
heard.  Of  course  as  you  go  to  higher  classes  and  other  children 
you  get  longer  narrations  and  more  quickly  spoken,  but  nothing 
could  suppress  the  delighted  eagerness  of  all  the  little  six-year-olds 
to  have  a  new  story  read  to  them.all  stretching  out  their  hands  and 
waving  them  with  excitement  at  the  teacher's  bare  suggestion  ; 
and  the  keen  joyous  look  of  the  faces  as  they  listened  to  the  reading 
and  then  to  the  narration  was  a  pleasure  to  see. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  answers  by  the  younger  children.  A 
boy  of  nine  thus  describes  a  journey  from  an  English  port : 

'  Let  us  get  on  a  ship  at  Liverpool.  The  ship  has  for  days  been 
getting  ready.  Stowed  away  are  coal,  merchandise,  luggage  and 
lastly  the  mail  bags.  Gangways  are  pulled  in,  steam  is  up,  we 
are  ready  to  start.  Amid  shouts  we  are  gliding  away.  We  stop 
at  Queenstown  in  Ireland.  Then  we  steam  across  the  Atlantic — 
soon  we  feel  a  change  in  the  weather,  we  are  nearing  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  all  about  here  we  see  many  boats  .  .  . ' 

Another  boy  of  seven  describes  how  Ulysses  discovered  Achilles 
when  he  was  in  hiding  dressed  as  a  girl: 

'  Ulysses  had  a  plan  how  to  find  out  Achilles.  He  blackened 
his  eyebrows  and  blackened  his  beard  and  made  himself  look  like 
a  Phoenician  merchant.  He  went  into  the  courtyard  of  King 
Lycomedes  with  his  pack  on  his  back;  when  the  children  heard 
him  coming  they  ran  out  and  watched  him  undo  his  pack.  Some 
got  a  blouse,  others  a  bracelet,  and  another  a  frock,  and  at  the 
bottom  lay  a  sword,  and  Achilles  said,  "  This  is  for  me."  Then 
Ulysses  said,  "  You  are  Achilles." 

Note,  please,  that  some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  had 
this  read  to  him. 

The  }»oungest  children  dictate  most  of  their  answers,  but  here 
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is  one  written  in  copy-book  round  hand  by  a  little  fellow  of  six, 
describing  an  Arab  tent : 

*  When  the  Arab  makes  his  tent  he  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
it  is  made  of  a  lot  of  poles.  They  put  a  woollen  carpet  down  the 
middle.  One  part  is  for  the  women  and  the  other  part  for  the 
men.  In  the  women's  part  are  the  most  things — because  they 
have  all  the  work  to  do.  The  men  would  sit  and  smoke  in  the 
tent.  There  is  a  piece  of  cloth  fluttering  about  in  the  wind,  this 
is  for  the  Arab  to  dry  his  hands  on.  The  women's  part  has  three 
copper  pans  in  it.' 

The  writing  is  a  slow  process  for  this  little  fellow  of  six,  so  he 
has  to  break  of?  here  as  time  is  up. 

Of  English  history  the  following  is  by  a  little  girl  of  eight  on 
William  Rufus  : 

'  William  the  Red  or  William  Rufus  was  the  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  left  him  the  crown  of  England.  The  Norman 
Barons  did  not  want  William,  they  would  rather  have  had  Robert 
because  they  thought  he  would  let  them  do  as  they  liked.  The 
English  people  liked  William  best  because  he  had  lived  in  England 
ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy  of  six,  and  he  could  talk  English.  He 
promised  them  more  liberty  and  that  he  would  not  let  the  Norman 
Barons  oppress  them  if  they  would  fight  for  him.  He  forgot  all 
about  his  promises  when  he  had  won  the  battle.  He  was  not  a 
good  king,  and  nobody  was  sorry  when  he  died.  He  was  killed 
when  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  Walter  Tyrrel  ran  away, 
so  some  people  said  he  had  killed  the  king.' 

My  next  is  the  description  by  a  little  boy  of  eight  of  a  Burne- 
Jones  picture  : 

'  King  Cophetua  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  beggar  maiden  and 
he  has  put  her  on  the  throne,  although  she  is  only  sitting  on  the 
edge.'  [If  you  know  the  picture  you  will  know  what  a  genuine 
touch  that  is.]  '  She  looks  very  beautiful.  King  Cophetua  sits 
down  below  on  a  step  so  that  he  can  look  up  at  her  beautiful  face. 
She  has  a  ragged  and  old  dress  on,  at  the  back  there  is  a  window 
and  you  can  see  the  city.  On  a  balcony  there  are  two  children 
looking  at  a  book.' 

When  you  remember  the  age  of  the  writers  you  must  be  struck 
by  the  good  command  of  language,  the  way  they  pick  out  the  salient 
points  in  what  they  have  read,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
describe  the  picture  which  they  have  so  visualised  that  they  can  see 
it  with  their  eyes  shut. 
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The  following  is  by  a  girl  of  twelve  at  another  of  the  Bradford 
schools.  ( For  the  answers  I  am  reading  to  you  are  from  five  of 
the  eight  different  schools  I  have  visited,  all  in  the  Bradford  area) : 

'  My  favourite  scene  from  "  As  you  Like  it." 

'  Duke  Frederick  speaks  and  says  to  Kosalind  "  Mistress  des- 
patch you  from  our  Court/'  "  Me  Uncle  ?  "  "  You  cousin." 
If  in  ten  days  you  are  not  twenty  miles  from  our  Court  you  diest 
for  it."  "  My  liege  hear  me  speak."  It  was  Celia  who  spoke 
to  her  father,  the  Duke.  "  Kosalind  and  I  have  played,  learned 
and  rose  together,  but  when  I  was  young  I  did  not  value  her  as 
much  as  I  do  now."  "  Celia,  she  robs  you  of  your  name."  "  Well, 
if  she  does,  we  shall  not  part ;  if  Rosalind  is  banished  pronounce 
that  word  on  me  my  liege."  "  Rosalind,  get  you  away  from  our 
Court."  Rosalind  speaks  and  says,  "  What  misdeeds  have  I  done  ?  " 
'  You  are  your  father's  daughter,  there's  enough."  Then  Duke 
Frederick  goes  out.  Rosalind  says,  "  Whither  shall  we  go  ?  " 
"  Into  the  Forest  of  Arden,  to  seek*  your  father."  "  What  perils 
may  befall  us  there."  "  My  father  will  have  to  seek  another  heir, 
for  I  shall  be  with  you."  Rosalind  says,  "  Let  me  be  dressed  as  a 
man."  "Very  well,"  said  Celia.  "What  shall  I  be  called? 
Nothing  but  Ganymede,  and  what  will  you  be  called  ?  "  "  Aliena 
shall  I  be  called."  "  Well,  our  names  are  settled.  Shall  we  not 
try  to  steal  the  Clown  out  of  your  father's  Court,  he  will  accompany 
us  on  the  way."  "  He  will  go  the  wide  world  with  me,"  said  Celia. 
"Let  us  get  our  jewels  together  and  go."  Celia  and  Rosalind 
then  get  ready  to  go  on  their  journey.' 

One  great  and  beneficent  feature  of  these  schools  I  am  speaking 
of  is,  that  there  is  never  anywhere  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  school 
any  sense  of  boredom  or  feeling  that  any  kind  of  work  is  drudgery, 
the  thousands  of  pages  which  the  older  children  devour  in  a  year 
are  read  by  them  quietly  in  school,  that  is  their  education,  and  they 
thus  teach  themselves,  for  the  books,  chosen  carefully  for  each 
subject,  are,  as  one  of  the  head  teachers  puts  it,  '  the  source  of  the 
children's  information,  and  by  means  of  them  they  are  trained  to 
read  and  think  for  themselves,  the  teacher's  work  being  to  test  their 
grasp  of  what  they  have  read,  to  explain  where  explanation  is 
needed,  to  encourage,  inspire  and  keep  up  enthusiasm,  to  help  the 
weaker  ones  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  lazy  ones  and  answer  questions, 
on  the  work  in  hand.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  quite  a 
large  class  can  be  handled  with  ease.  One  of  the  teachers 
assured  me  that  a  class  of  forty-five  did  not  present  the  slightest 
difficulty. 
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That  the  education  which  children  receive  by  Miss  Mason's 
method  is  an  extraordinarily  good  one  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  it,  and  I  claim  that  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  child 
mind,  of  whatever  class  in  life,  is  not  only  capable  of  receiving,  but 
delights  in  receiving  from  the  earliest  years  an  enormous  quantity 
of  food  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  well  able  to  assimilate  it,  is  a 
discovery  which  for  far-reaching  effects  may  well  take  rank 
with  Marconi's  marvellous  discovery  of  wireless  telegraphy.  In 
each  case  the  power  was  there  all  the  time  had  men  only 
known  it. 

If  asked  to  sum  up  the  results  which  are  claimed  for  this  method, 
we  should  say  that  they  are  first  of  all  an  improved  school  attendance, 
— the  children  are  so  anxious  not  to  miss  the  chance  of  some  new 
knowledge — also  a  lifting  of  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  a  multipli- 
cation of  interests  for  the  children,  to  whom  it  opens  so  many  doors, 
a  greatly  increased  intelligence,  a  power  of  close  attention,  a  command 
of  language,  and  a  facility  in  expressing  their  thoughts.  Add  to 
this  that  large  classes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  present  no 
difficulty. 

The  habit  of  absolute  attention  which  the  method  of  reading 
or  giving  an  explanation  only  once  soon  sets  up  is  useful  in  all  de- 
partments of  life,  and  the  cultivated  mind-power  or  intelligence 
shows  itself  in  the  ability  to  carry  out  instructions  with  precision 
in  work  of  every  kind.  Also  I  think  that  too  much  stress  can 
hardly  be  laid  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  children  are  able  to, 
and  do,  form  high  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  drawn  from  the 
literature  on  which  they  have  been  nourished.  And  it  was  a  most 
satisfactory  thing  to  hear  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  teachers 
that  great  and  rapid  progress  was  being  made  in  every  way,  and 
they  all  said  that  they  would  none  of  them  go  back  to  the  old  method 
on  any  consideration  whatever.  Indeed,  it  was  obvious,  as  one  of 
the  head  teachers  expressed  it,  that  by  this  method,  '  children  of 
twelve  will  have  read  many  good  books,  and,  when  left  at  school  till 
fourteen  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  children  in  other  elementary 
schools,  and  will  have  read  a  mass  of  good  literature  which  will  enable 
them  to  live  clean,  useful,  and  intelligent  lives  after  school/  That  I 
look  on  as  real  education.  For  the  child  taught  on  this  system, 
as  Mrs.  John  Buchan  happily  puts  it  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Parents'  Review,  1917,  '  starts  life  with  a  ready-made  library  of 
good  books  and  a  love  of  reading  them,  which  is  like  wearing  chain- 
armour  against  the  vicissitudes  of  life.' 
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1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  objection  which  is  generally 
made  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  is  the  expense  of  the 
books.  On  this  subject  Miss  Mason  says  that  the  initial  cost,  £20, 
for  150  pupils  is  but  2s.  Qd.  a  head.  The  cost  was  found  at  Bradford 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  first  year,  but  less  during  the  next  three,  so 
that  over  a  period  of  four  years  the  average  cost  per  annum  will  prob- 
ably be  below  the  present  annual  allowance  of  2s.  3d.  for  books 
in  most  Council  Schools.  The  children  buy  the  cheap  but  well- 
printed  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  the  poets  for  twopence 
and  threepence,  and  also  the  fifteen-penny  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  for  their  own  ;  and  the  head  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools 
stated  that  the  boys  in  the  lower  form,  who  were  using  the  new 
method,  bought  five  times  as  many  books  to  take  home  with  them 
as  the  boys  in  the  upper  form  who  were  taught  on  the  old  method. 
More  than  a  hundred  boys  bought  a  copy  of  '  As  you  Like  it ' — and 
several  bought  '  Guy  Mannering/ 

The  Education  Director's  report  on  five  schools  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  only  began  the  method  last  year,  says  that  '  it  was 
quite  plain  that  the  children  had  plunged  into  the  wealth  of  books 
with  a  whole-hearted  enjoyment ; '  and  that  '  girls  of  eleven  had  so 
gained  in  command  of  words  and  facility  of  expression  that  they 
were  writing  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  have  done 
before  the  change,  and  were  using  a  vocabulary  which  they  never 
would  have  used  at  all/  He  adds,  '  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
what  I  saw/  Thus  it  is  not  only  in  Yorkshire  that  the  method  is 
promising  such  splendid  results. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  punish- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Montessori  method 
that  punishment  is  no  part  of  the  child's  education.  Should  a 
child  be  particularly  tiresome,  their  plan,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to 
put  a  tiresome  child  in  the  corner,  and  tell  it  that  it  was  not  quite 
well,  but  that  if  it  kept  quiet  it  would  soon  be  better.  The  child 
soon  says  '  I  am  quite  well  now/  and  comes  out  of  the  corner.  Under 
Miss  Mason's  method,  with  the  keen  pleasure  which  the  children 
take  in  their  lessons  you  can  see  that  there  will  be  little  need  of 
punishment,  and  as  the  examinations  are  used  for  tests,  and  not  for 
class  lists,  we  get  back  to  the  dictum  of  the  old  Chinaman,  a  follower 
of  Confucius,  who,  writing  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  declared  that 
'  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  lowest  form  of  education/ 

W.  F.  RAWNSLEY. 
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A   PUBLIC   SERVANT. 
BY  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 

RICHARD  MAINWARING  came,  I,  find,  to  London  in  '66,  when  a  new 
terminal  station  of  the  railway  opened.  His  rank  on  the  pay- 
sheet  was  Junior  Porter ;  his  wages  eight  shillings  per  week. 
Richard  cannot  explain  how  he  managed  to  live  on  his 
income  at  this  period ;  he  can  only  declare  that  he  did  live  on  it. 
True,  fourpenny  bits  came  now  and  again  from  generous  travellers, 
more  often  pennies  were  slipped  into  his  hand  by  ladies  whom 
he  helped  with  luggage  and  directions  as  to  changing  ;  there 
occurred  rarely  a  more  bountiful  gift  from  some  voyager  to  the 
Continent.  (All  these  sums  were  called  fluff.)  True,  also,  that 
money  went  further  then  in  the  purchase  of  food  than  it  does  now. 
True,  Richard's  appetite,  though  keen,  had  not  been  trained  in 
the  way  of  expensive  delicacies.  He  thinks  he  favoured  bread 
and  cheese  for  midday,  and  his  old  landlady  at  New  Cross — who 
could  scarcely  have  become  rich  from  the  profits  made  out  of  her 
lodger — charged  him  ninepence  for  the  dinner  she  furnished  when 
he  had  a  Sunday  free  from  duties.  In  the  season  a  rabbit  would 
be  sent  up  by  his  parents  in  the  charge  of  a  friendly  guard,  and 
this  was  taken  to  New  Cross  to  be  made  into  a  pie. 

By  reason  of  economical  methods,  Richard  can  give  but  little 
information  regarding  London's  amusements  at  the  time,  but 
an  aunt  of  his  once  came  to  London  on  Foresters'  Fete  day,  and, 
disregarding  the  attractions  of  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  and  the 
chance  of  seeing  Blondin  stumble  on  the  tight  rope,  carried  her 
nephew  off  to  see  the  wax-works  in  Baker  Street.  And  once  a 
pit  order  for  two  came  his  way  by  devious  routes,  and  his  landlady, 
putting  on  chignon,  best  bonnet,  and  best  crinoline,  was  escorted  by 
him  to  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  they  saw  Mr.  Toole,  as  a  footman 
in  'Up  Stairs  and  Down  Stairs.'  The  landlady  was  delighted, 
and,  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  took  Richard  a  week  later  to  watch 
the  diverting  entertainment  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall. 

Richard  in  '68  found  himself  advanced  to  a  higher  position  on 
the  pay-sheet,  and  escaped  the  title  of  Junior.  He  was  still 
under  the  orders  of  a  foreman  porter  and  of  all  inspectors, 
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and,  above  these,  the  station-master  ;  he  still  had  to  obey  the 
commands  of  all  passengers,  but  there  were  now  lads  who  had  to 
conform  with  his  instructions,  heat  his  tea-can,  run  out  and  buy 
for  him  watercress,  prepare  blacking,  and  shine  brass  buttons 
and  the  brass  rim  of  his  peaked  cap.  Passengers  of  delicate 
natures  complained  of  the  aggressive  scent  of  his  new  corduroy 
uniform,  and  in  the  back  garden  of  the  house  at  New  Cross  the 
suit  was  fixed  by  clothes-pegs  on  a  line,  and  allowed  to  become 
the  sport  of  a  south-westerly  wind,  comporting  itself  rather  in  the 
manner  of  a  resolute  gymnast,  and  certainly  improved  by  the 
exercise.  Gifts  increased  in  value  as  Mainwaring  receded  from 
boyhood.  The  small  silver  coins  retained  their  popularity  both 
for  church  offertories  and  for  tips  to  railway  porters,  but  elderly 
travellers,  grateful  for  assistance  given  at  a  moment  of  urgent  need, 
made  bursts  of  larger  generosity,  with  occasionally  a  few  preliminary 
questions. 

'  Are  you  married,  my  good  man,  and  how  much  does  the  railway 
pay  you,  and  have  you  any  children,  and  are  you,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  strict  teetotaller  ?  ' 

To  all  the  inquiries,  Porter  Mainwaring,  no  slave  to  truth  where 
in  his  opinion  truth  had  no  right  to  be  master,  returned  the  answer 
that  was  hoped  and  expected.  On  the  boards  headed  '  Bye  Laws  of 
Rules  and  Regulations,'  formally  signed  byan  official  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  countersigned  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company, 
was  a  clause  which  forbade  passengers  to  give  any  money  payments 
to  the  staff  under  a  penalty,  and  this  accounted  for  a  certain 
furtiveness  attending  the  transaction  ;  passenger  and  porter  had 
the  air  of  conspirators  who,  if  their  dastardly  plans  were  discovered, 
might  be  shot  at  sight.  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  added  con- 
siderably to  Richard's  savings.  Always  a  polite  and  deferential 
youth,  and,  moreover,  willing,  he  at  these  periods  contrived  to  give 
to  his  expression  of  good  wishes  something  of  earnestness.  This 
gained  special  rewards  ;  there  were,  besides,  the  generous  aristocracy 
who  paid  for  attentions  given  throughout  the  year  by  handing  over 
some  large  amount  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  rank  amongst 
members  of  the  staff. 

Once  a  year  he  made  application  for  his  three  days'  leave, 
and  asked  to  be  favoured  with  a  return  pass  for  self  to  the  village 
of  his  birth.  On  these  occasions  he  wore  mufti,  and  bade  a  formal 
good-bye  to  uniformed  colleagues,  lighted  a  cigar  which,  with  care, 
lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  his  holiday,  and  stepped  into  the 
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train  with  the  importance  of  an  ordinary  traveller.  To  others  in 
the  compartment  he  was  something  more,  for  the  guard  came  at  each 
stopping  place  to  exchange  a  word,  and  officials  on  platforms  hailed 
Richard,  asking  for  news  of  acquaintances  at  the  terminus  ;  as  the 
train  drew  near  to  his  destination  ho  became  Young  Dick,  and 
compliments  were  given  on  increase  in  height  and  general 
manliness.  When  he  alighted,  there  were  his  mother  and  father 
waiting  for  him  near  the  small  booking-office,  and  outside  a  chum 
on  a  velocipede. 

f  The  fuss  they  made  of  me  ! '  he  comments  reminiscently.  '  Lord, 
you  might  have  thought  I  was  one  of  the  directors/ 

It  happened  that  a  director  lived  not  many  villages  away,  and 
when  the  vicar's  daughter  called  to  see  how  Richard  had  been  getting 
on,  and  to  inquire  which  church  up  in  London  he  attended,  then 
the  middle-aged  lady  spoke  of  this  gentleman,  and  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  inducing  someone  to  say  a  good  word  for  Richard. 
To  achieve  success  by  one's  own  unaided  efforts,  remarked  the 
vicar's  daughter,  was  of  course  admirable,  but  the  usefulness  of 
influence  should  not  be  disregarded ;  she  was  unable  to  give  any 
guarantee,  but  volunteered  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Home-made 
wine  was  produced  when  the  visitor,  unimpressed  by  any  arguments 
but  her  own,  had  gone,  and  a  girl  cousin  came  in,  very  shy  in  the 
presence  of  company  ;  it  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening  to 
induce  Amelia  to  sing  'Gaily  the  troubadour.'  By  directions  of 
his  mother,  Richard  walked  home  with  the  cousin  ;  and  it  was 
the  young  woman's  suggestion  that  the  two  should  correspond  by 
occasional  notes,  and,  in  the  meantime,  exchange  kisses.  These 
particulars  his  mother,  by  dexterous  cross-examination,  ascertained 
on  his  return  to  the  cottage. 

'  A  lot  better  for  you,  boy,'  she  remarked,  nodding  her  head 
emphatically,  '  than  getting  mixed  up  with  any  of  them  London 
fly-by-nights.' 

'  Matrimony  is  an  expensive  business,'  he  urged. 

'  'Tis  a  holy  state,  anyway,'  declared  Mrs.  Mainwaring. 

Richard,  on  duty  again  in  London,  discovered  himself  the 
possessor  of  ambition.  For  any  vacancy  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
he  wrote  out  a  memorandum  form  and  handed  it  to  the  station- 
master's  clerk  ;  generally  the  applications  went  no  further.  Notes 
came  from  Amelia  beginning  with  the  words, '  I  now  sit  down  to  take 
up  my  pen  hoping  this  finds  you  well  as  it  leaves  me  at  present, 
thank  God  ! '  Also,  a  letter  couched  in  the  third  person,  wherein 
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the  vicar's  daughter  regretted  to  inform  R.  Mainwaring  that  he 
efforts  to  secure  promotion  for  him  had  not  met  with  success.  (It 
proved,  afterwards,  that  the  director  happened  to  be  a  Noncon- 
formist, and  the  visit  paid  had  led  to  nothing  but  strenuous 
theological  argument.)  Richard  was  called  that  evening  to  a  first- 
class  compartment  of  a  main  line  train  where  a  lady  was  protesting 
against  the  behaviour  of  a  male  passenger  who  had  been  to  a  race 
meeting,  was  smoking  a  large  cheroot  and,  between  puffs,  sang 
loudly.  Porter  Mainwaring  dealt  with  the  matter  at  once.  The 
offending  traveller  was  hauled  out  and  put  in  the  brake  van  in 
charge  of  the  guard ;  the  compartment  was  then  locked,  and 
the  lady  received  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  secure  from 
disturbance  for  the  whole  of  the  journey.  Porter  Mainwaring 
had  an  idea  that  threepence,  at  least,  would  be  handed  over  ; 
instead  she  asked  for  his  full  name.  From  the  guard's  van, 
as  the  train  went  out,  the  cheroot  gentleman  shook  a  fist,  and 
threatened  a  report  to  the  General  Manager. 

'  Consequently,'  says  Richard,  in  speaking  of  the  far-off  incident, 
'  when  I  was  sent  for,  six  days,  or  it  might  have  been  a  week,  after- 
wards, to  go  to  the  station-master's  office,  I  could  see  as  clear  as  any- 
thing what  had  happened.  It  was  all  as  plain  as  plain  could  be.  I 
was  to  be  called  up  on  the  carpet,  and  have  a  rare  old  dressing  down 
for  being  uncivil  to  a  gentleman  first-class  passenger,  and  I  was  going 
to  be  suspended  from  duty,  very  like,  and  told  that  if  it  ever 
happened  again  I  should  get  the  sack.  'Stead  of  which,'  exultantly, 
'  there  in  the  office  sat,  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural, 
and  behaving  as  though  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him,  a  stout 
old  party,  and  the  station-master  he  says,  "  Sir  Edward,  this  is 
Porter  Mainwaring,  the  chap  you  were  speaking  about."  And 
Sir  Edward  gazed  at  me  through  his  single  eye-glass,  and  says, 
"A  likely  looking  young  feller  !  "  and  the  station-master,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  was  in  the  wind,  said  there  was  nothing  against  me. 
"  I've  heard  about  him  before,"  says  Sir  Edward.  "  Being  a  director 
of  this  railway,  I  get  pestered  a  good  deal  by  parties  who  imagine 
everything  can  be  done  by  influence.  A  woman — a  Church  of 
England  woman — came  to  see  me  about  him<  and  I  very  soon  gave 
her  my  answer.  But  here  is  a  different  matter.  This  young 
feller  behaved  very  well  and  very  wisely  in  a  case  the  other  day 
where  my  sister  was  concerned.  She  is  a  nervous  person,  and  the 
behaviour  of  that  scoundrel  of  a  smoking  man  would  have  upset 
her  if  the  situation  had  not  been  dealt  with  promptly.  Is  there  an 
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inspectorship  open  ?  "  The  station-master  said  it  was  possible  a 
vacancy  might  be  arranged.  "  See  to  it,"  says  Sir  Edward.  And/ 
adds  Richard,  in  conclusion,  '  out  I  come  from  the  office  dazed 
like,  and  not  knowing  whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heels  !  ' 

For  the  encouragement  of  authority  it  was  considered  wise 
that  Mainwaring  should  be  appointed  to  a  neighbouring  station, 
and  there  he  appeared  silk-hatted,  frock-coated,  and  porters  called 
him  '  Sir  '  and  season-ticket  holders  and  Miss  Selby  of  the  Re- 
freshment Rooms  called  him  '  Mister/  To  season-ticket  holders, 
indeed,  he  gave  particular  consideration,  regarding  them  as  the 
backbone  and  support  of  the  railway  company.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  individual  hobbies,  and  allowed  no  confusion 
in  regard  to  them.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  opinions  were  divided  ;  Inspector  Mainwaring  agreed  with 
the  passengers  who  were  on  the  side  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and 
did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  dispute  with  those  who  thought  highly 
of  Moltke.  To  his  old  people  in  the  country,  on  the  week  of 
holiday  now  accorded  to  him  once  a  year,  he  mentioned  the 
principle  he  had  laid  down. 

'Civility  costs  nothing/  he  declared,  'and  a  railway  man  can 
always  afford  it/ 

The  three  were  discussing  the  question  when  Amelia  arrived. 
The  young  woman,  grown  stouter  and  inclined  to  be  autocratic, 
refused  to  join  in  the  debate  ;  she  introduced  bluntly  the  subject 
of  marriage.  Richard  said  that  his  present  position  might  be  re- 
garded as  intermediate.  He  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  country  station,  and  then, 

if  Amelia  were  willing Amelia  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  her 

views.  She  had  endured  twenty-three  years  of  country  life,  and 
required  no  more.  London  was  her  mark.  '  But  I'm  very 
comfortable  as  I  am  ! '  protested  Richard.  She  swept  this  argument 
aside,  and  declared  he  could  take  her  now,  or  take  her  not  at  all. 
Richard  found,  the  next  day,  his  chum  (who  now  owned  a  fifty-two 
inch  bicycle),  and  the  two  obtained  permission  from  a  head  game- 
keeper to  do  some  shooting.  This  kept  Richard  occupied  for  the  rest 
of  his  vacation.  Only  on  the  last  day  did  his  companion  admit 
that  he  himself  had  a  great  regard  for  Amelia,  but  that  his  desire 
was  to  act  fairly  towards  Richard. 

'iYou  can  take  her/  announced  Richard,  impulsively. 
'  Dick/  cried  the  other,  with  emotion,  '  I  only  hope  you'll  never 
have  no  cause  to  regret  your  kindness.' 
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A  crisis  arrived  when  Inspector  Mainwaring  found  on  his  sloping 
desk  a  note  directing  his  presence  at  headquarters.  There,  the 
interview  with  the  Superintendent  was  brisk,  and  not  devoid  of 
congratulatory  words.  We  were  opening,  mentioned  the  Super- 
intendent, a  new  station  at  Furley  ;  would  Mainwaring  like  to  go 
there  ?  Mainwaring  said,  '  Yes,  sir,  very  pleased,  sir/  Some 
instructions  followed.  Reminder  given  that  the  .duty  of  a  station- 
master  was  to  show  politeness  to  the  customers  of  the  railway,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  public.  And  by  the 
by — as  the  inspector  was  about  to  leave — Majnwar'ng  was,  of 
course,  a  married  man.  No  ?  Well,  then,  he  would  be  wise  to  see 
about  it  at  once.  Station-masters  were  always  married  men.  It 
was  a  rule  in  the  service,  and  no  exception  could  be  permitted, 
otherwise  grumbling  from  others  would  ensue.  At  New  Cross, 
where  he  was  still  cared  for  by  the  same  old  landlady,  Richard  found 
a  country  newspaper,  tied  with  white  tape,  and  on  opening  it, 
discovered  a  cross  placed  against  an  entry  under  the  heading  of 
'  Marriages.' 

'  \Vhat  can't  be  cured,'  said  his  landlady,  after  hearing  all  the 
particulars,  and  after  inspecting  the  announcement,  '  must  be 
endured.'  She  appeared  to  regard  the  matter  with  equanimity. 
'  You've  lost  your  Amelia,  all  through  your  own  fault,  and  there's 
an  end  of  that.' 

'  Can't  I  look  about  and  find  someone  else  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  the  other,  definite1  y.  '  Time  don't  permit  of  it. 
Girls  expect  a  certain  amount  of  courting,  and  you  mustn't  blame 
'em.  Give  up  your  idea  of  being  a  station-master  away  at  some 
'Eaven-forsaken  place  in  the  wilds  of  the  country,  and  be  thankful 
you've  got  a  situation  'ere  in  London,  and,'  pointedly,  '  a  good 
landlady  to  look  after  you.' 

Inspector  Mainwaring  took  his  worries  to  the  refreshment  room 
in  an  interval  of  traffic  ;  more  than  once  he  and  Miss  Se!by  had 
exchanged  their  grievances  over  the  counter  where  Banbury  cakes 
and  sandwiches  rested  under  glass  covers,  and  the  talk  had  comforted 
both.  On  Richard's  side  was,  at  times,  correspondence  which  he 
found  a  difficulty  in  answering  ;  with  Miss  Selby  it  ofte'n  happened 
to  be  a  passenger  who  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and 
beverages  she  was  called  upon  to  supply.  On  this  occasion,  the 
inspector  described  the  trouble,  and  begged  for  advice.  His  landlady, 
an  excellent  person,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 
there  might  be  points  in  the  etiquette  of  these  matters  with  which 
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New  Cross  was  unacquainted.    Did  Miss   Selby  consider  that, 
providing  Richard  discovered  some  agreeable  young  person,  and  laid 
the  facts  before  her  with  a  description  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
she  would  be  likely,  in  all  the  circumstances,  to  take  offence  ? 
'  I/  said  Miss  Selby,  with  promptness, '  most  certainly  shouldn't.' 

Richard  thanked  her  for  the  encouraging  declaration,  and  was 
called  away  to  superintend  the  loading  of  a  horse  box.  He  came 
back  later  to  ask  for  Miss  Selby  Js  assistance  in  the  bandaging  of 
a  wrist  that  the  horse,  resenting  control  and  the  prospect  of  a 
journey,  had  damaged  ;  before  the  task  was  ended  the  young 
woman  made  it  clear  to  Richard  that  her  statement  had  not  so 
much  a  general  application  as  a  particular  meaning.  She  was 
quite  willing  to  give  up  London  life,  and  there  was  no  one  who 
had  a  greater  claim  on  her  regard  than  Inspector  Mainwaring. 
'  It's  a  bargain  ! '  cried  Richard.  He  explained  that,  whereas  in 
London  he  was  receiving  thirty  shillings  a  week,  as  a  station-master 
in  the  country  he  would  be  paid  but  twenty-five.  Miss  Selby 
pointed  out  that  money  went  further  in  the  country  than  in  town , 
and,  moreover,  a  house,  coals,  and  lighting  would  be  provided,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  garden. 

Here,  by  all  the  rules,  disaster  consequent  on  an  impetuous 
marriage  should  have  come  into  Richard's  life.  Read  on  to 
ascertain  the  real  happenings. 

His  first  testimonial  was  presented  when  his  transfer  took  place. 
The  evening  before  the  departure  was  chosen,  and  in  the  crowded 
first-class  waiting-room  season-ticket  holders,  a  few  notable  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  officials  from  adjacent  stations 
were  gathered.  No  less  a  person  than  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  handed 
over  the  purse  of  gold,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  Miss  Selby,  seated  discreetly  in  a  corner  near  to  the 
roll  of  texts  pendant  from  the  wall.  The  local  journal  was  kind 
enough  to  say  later  that  Inspector  Mainwaring  acknowledged  the 
gift  in  a  few  neat  and  appropriate  words  ;  Richard  himself  admitted 
that  he  made  a  rare  old  bungle  of  it.  This  the  congratulatory 
audience  did  not  mind  ;  the  J.P.  was  obviously  contented  in  that 
it  gave  an  increased  value  to  his  own  oratorical  powers. 

Richard  admits  that  at  Furley  he  discovered  good  luck,  and 
in  no  detail  was  it  more  pronounced  than  in  regard  to  his  young 
wife.  Anxieties  concerning  daily  reports,  and  the  balancing  of 
accounts  and  monthly  abstracts,  vanished  when  she,  domestic 
tasks  over,  strolled  across  from  the  house,  and  entering  the  booking 
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office  gave  assistance.  As  a  dressmaker  she  achieved  instant 
popularity  amongst  the  ladies  of  Furley,  for  her  charges  were 
reasonable,  her  counsel  excellent.  As  to  the  station  itself,  the 
advantage  of  newness  was  one  that  could  not  be  denied  ;  the 
furniture  of  shining  tables,  the  grained  doors,  the  brilliant  scales, 
the  untarnished  bell — all  these  were  details  that  engaged  the 
affection.  Richard  says  he  cannot  declare  which  of  the  two  he 
loved  the  more  :  his  wife,  or  his  station.  When  the  last  up  train 
of  the  day  had  gone,  and  the  office  boy  was  sent  home,  the  two 
relaxed,  and  on  the  platform,  in  the  light  of  the  summer  evening, 
had  games  of  catch  with  an  india-rubber  ball,  the  while  the  signal- 
man looked  on  from  his  box,  and  remarked  grimly  to  his  daughter, 
eldest  of  twelve,  when  she  brought  his  supper,  that  all  this  tom- 
foolery would  go  so  soon  as  babies  started  coming  to  town.  It 
was  the  one  regret  of  the  station-master  and  his  wife  that  no  little 
people  did  arrive  to  increase  the  cheerfulness  of  the  house.  This 
accounted  for  the  special  attention  given  at  Furley  to  passengers 
with  half-tickets,  or  so  youthful  as  to  be  able  to  travel  free  of  charge. 

'  How  I  should  have  got  on/  declared  matrons,  in  returning  to 
their  homes  after  some  adventurous  journey  to  the  market  town, 
'  with  all  my  packages,  and  young  Ebenezer,  and  young  Ruth,  if 
station-master  hadn't  been  so  kind  and  helpful,  goodness  alone 
knows  ! '  To  Mainwaring's  credit  was  placed  the  fact  that  he 
treated  all  alike :  third-class,  second,  or  first.  Old  people,  unused 
to  railways  and  losing  all  mental  control  on  approaching  the  yard 
of  the  station,  found  themselves  received  by  him,  soothed  by  him, 
and  grim  apprehensions  of  wrong  trains  and  lost  luggage 
disappeared.  Superior  folk — the  clergyman,  the  schoolmaster, 
the  doctor,  farmers  and,  above  all,  the  retired  Major  who  lived 
at  the  Hassocks — these  invariably  allowed  a  margin  for  the  catching 
of  trains  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  the  station-master,  and  to  give 
or  hear  the  latest  anecdote.  Mainwaring's  supply  came  from 
guards  and  travelling  collectors,  and  sometimes  by  telegraph  from 
a  neighbouring  colleague  ;  he  showed  an  appreciation  for  the  jokes 
brought  to  him,  treating  them  all  as  though  they  possessed  the 
element  of  novelty.  It  was  this  rare  gift  that  helped  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Dawes. 

Mr.  Dawes,  builder  and  auctioneer,  set  his  fist  against  all 
railway  companies,  and  was  for  ever  boxing  with  them.  A  charge 
for  demurrage  on  a  truck  consigned  to  him  and  delayed  in  un- 
loading, aroused  Dawes  to  the  point  of  fury,  and  he.  wrote  letters 
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upon  letters  to  head-quarters  complaining  of  the  station-master. 
Privately  at  the  'Unicorn,'  Dawes  announced  his  intention  of  making 
it  a  fight  to  a  finish.  '  I  shall  go  on  a  reportering  of  him/  threatened 
Dawe's,  '  until  they  get  tired  of  having  him  reportered  and  then  he'll 
have  to  go  ! '  Dawes,  purchasing  a  ticket  one  morning  at  the 
booking-office,  challenged  the  station-master,  in  a  defiant  way,  to 
explain  why  he  (Dawes)  went  third-class ;  the  station-master 
tactfully  affected  ignorance.  '  Because  there  ent  no  fourth !  ' 
said  Dawes.  The  station-master  showed  due  appreciation  of  this 
witty  remark,  and  the  builder  and  auctioneer  did  not  conceal  his 
pleasure  at  the  favour  given  to  his  one  and  only  joke.  That  evening 
he  brought  a  gift  of  game  for  Mainwaring,  declared  that  bygones 
were  to  be  bygones,  and  the  station-master  and  his  wife  had  jugged 
hare  for  dinner  on  three  continuous  days. 

These  were  times  when  political  feeling  was  acute  even  in  remote 
districts,  and  most  people  considered  it  necessary  to  follow  either 
Gladstone  or  Disraeli.  Mr.  Mainwaring  evaded  argument  by 
listening  attentively  to  the  contentions  offered  by  passengers, 
and  by  using  the  formula  of  '  Well,  sir,  I'd  rather  trust  your  opinion 
in  these  matters  than  my  own  ! '  Because  of  his  impartiality, 
cases  were  frequently  brought  to  him,  cases  of  dispute  between 
parties  in  the  village,  on  matters  of  no  very  great  importance,  but 
sufficiently  great  to  sunder  friendship  but  for  the  wise  intervention 
of  a  third  party.  Now  and  again,  he  found  himself  sharing  in 
an  argument  on  railway  procedure  with  a  travelling  inspector  who 
took  austere  views  so  far  as  treatment  of  the  public  was  concerned. 

'  Rules  are  rules,'  said  the  travelling  inspector,  with  deter- 
mination, '  and  they  can't  be  broke/ 

'  They  can't  be  broke/  agreed  Mainwaring,  '  but  they  can  be 
bent ! '  The  retort  went  up  and  down  the  branch  line,  and  chanced 
to  reach,  in  London,  a  Board  meeting.  The  Chairman  declared 
it  a  happy  phrase,  and  in  jocular  moments  it  was  frequently  used  by 
directors  across  the  table.  Other  epigrams  from  the  same  source 
were  inquired  for,  and  directors  took  home  with  them,  as  oppor- 
tunity came,  some  reckoned  of  equal  merit.  As  for  instance  : 

'  It's  the  engine  that  makes  the  carriages  move ;  not  the 
ringing  of  the  bell/ 

'  High  hats  don't  always  mean  happiness/ 

'  Great  advantage  of  just  missing  a  train  is  that  you're  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  next.' 

'  Accidents   don't  happen   on   the    best    regulated   railways/ 
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These  did  more  for  Richard  at  head-quarters  than  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  railway  would  have  secured  ;  as 
a  consequence,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  at  the  junction  which 
enabled  the  branch  line  to  communicate  with  the  main  line,*  and 
half  a  dozen  names  were  submitted,  the  choice  fell  upon  Richard 
Main  waring,  and  a  graciously  worded  memorandum  went  from 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Line  to  the  station-master  at  Furley, 
beginning  with — 

'  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that,  on  my  recommend- 
ation, it  has  been  decided  to  transfer  you  to  Walcombe  Junction 
where  you  will  receive  forty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 
I  trust  you  will  carry  out  your  duties  there  in  the  same  satisfactory 
manner  that  you  have  done  in  the  past.  Kindly  acknowledge 
receipt  hereof/ 

Richard  Ma  in  waring  carried  the  letter  across  to  the  garden  of  his 
house,  where  his  wife  took  off  gloves,  and  gave  up  attention  to 
the  asparagus  bed. 

*  But  what  are  you  looking  so  down  in  the  mouth  for  ? '  she 
demanded.  '  Anyone  would  think  you'd  brought  serious  news.' 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  so/  he  said.  '  Few  things  go  against 
a  chap  so  much  as  not  taking  a  berth  when  it's  offered  to  him. 
It  gets  him  into  disfavour/  She  stared  at  him. 

'Mainwaring/  she  asked,  solemnly,  'have  you  got  no  aspirations? ' 
He  stammered  words  about  the  wisdom  of  knowing  when  you  were 
wrell  off,  and  rolling  stones.  '  Look  me  in, the  face/  she  ordered. 
'  If  you've  none  for  yourself,  think  about  your  wife.  Do  you  think 
she  doesn't  want  to  be  progressing  in  the  world  ?  Come  along  back 
to  the  office,  and  I'll  dictate  the  answer  you  are  going  to  send  ! ' 

There  was  some  hesitation  about  the  farewell  testimonial  at 
Furley,  because  of  a  painful  incident  that  had  recently  taken  place 
at  a  neighbouring  station.  The  head  official  there,  a  man  who  had 
neither  sought  for  popularity  or  achieved  it,  and  was  indeed  openly 
and  frankly  disliked,  found  himself  permitted  to  exchange  with  a 
station-master  of  equal  rank.  The  residents,  out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
collected  money  and  presented  a  gift.  The  unpopular  station- 
master,  touched  by  the  speeches  that  in  the  endeavour  to  conceal 
relief  hinted  at  compliments,  took  the  gift,  and  declared  he  had  no 
idea  he  possessed  so  many  friends  ;  now  that  he  realised  this,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  remain  with  them,  and  he  would  therefore  ask  the 
authorities  to  cancel  his  application.  The  folk  who  had  contributed 
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took  their  departure  in  the  lowest  spirits,  and  threw  the  blame  for 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  on  each  other.  Testimonials  went  out 
of  fashion  for  a  time,  and  only  when  Richard  Mainwaring  had  been 
at  the  junction  for  some  months  was  he  invited  with  his  wife  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Furley  and  accept  a  silver  tea  service.  Dawes,  builder 
and  auctioneer,  had  acted  as  honorary  secretary;  the  retired  Major 
who  lived  at  the  Hassocks  was  in  the  Chair  ;  the  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  schoolroom,  where  the  church  choir  sang,  and  on  the  platform 
two  old  people  sat,  hand  at  ear,  desirous  of  missing  no  detail  of  this 
meeting  held  in  honour  of  their  son. 

'  I  can't  admit/  said  old  Mainwaring,  speaking  with  the  prudence 
of  his  county,  on  the  way  home,  '  I  can't  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
we've  got  any  special  and  partic'lar  cause  to  be  what  you  may 
term  ashamed  of  our  boy  Richard ! ' 

Richard  Mainwaring  has  reached,  after  close  upon  forty  years 
of  service  at  the  junction  station,  the  superannuation  list.  In  that 
period  he  has  seen  another  branch  line  go  out  from  the  parent  stem  ; 
he  has  watched  the  setting  of  additional  platforms  ;  he  has  noted 
the  growth  of  signal  boxes  that  once  were  hutches  on  the  ground 
now  straddle  assertively  across  the  rails.  Royalty  having  come  to 
live  near,  the  crimson  carpet  has  rolled  out  frequently  from  booking- 
office  to  platform  edge ;  royalty  always  chatting  with  Mr.  Mainwaring 
and  directing  him  to  resume  the  wearing  of  his  silk  hat  lest  he  should 
catch  cold,  and  asking  concerning  Mrs.  Mainwaring's  rheumatism. 
Mr.  Mainwaring  takes  with  him  into  his  retirement  various  signs 
of  royalty's  approval,  such  as  gold  sleeve-links,  meerschaum  pipe 
in  case,  wrist  watch.  Bearing  himself  well  in  the  presence  of 
the  great,  his  deportment  there  has  been  much  the  same  as  that 
exhibited  towards  other  passengers  ;  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  official  career,  given  a  discourteous 
word  to  anybody.  Travellers  join  with  the  staff  in  bewailing 
his  departure,  and  in  theorising  apprehensively  regarding  his 
successor.  The  pink  of  courtesy  declare  travellers,  a  model  in 
deportment,  and  an  asset  to  the  good  temper  of  the  nation. 
And,  ask  members  of  the  staff,  where  again  will  you  find  a  highly 
placed  official  who,  despite  his  rank,  was  always  ready  to  open  or 
close  carriage  doors,  give  a  hand  with  a  trolley,  and  to  treat  a 
porter  as  though  a  porter  were  almost  a  human  being  ? 

'  A  nice  mannered  gentleman,'  they  say,  '  belonging  to  the  old 
school.  And  the  old  school,  mind  you,  wasn't  altogether  a  bad  one.' 
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THE  RUSSIAN  JEW,  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE 
EMANCIPATED  JEW. 

THE  Russian  Jew  would  appear,  at  this  moment,  to  represent  one 
of  the  most  hated  types  of  humanity.  His  position  is  somewhat 
ironical.  All  parties  in  the  great  world  war  are  united  in  hating 
him.  Even  his  co-religionists  are  angry  with  him,  for  has  he  not 
brought  discredit  on  his  brotherhood  ?  Are  not  his  faults  such  as 
to  prejudice  the  name  of  Jew  in  the  sight  of  Western  nations  ? 
Are  not  his  virtues — for  theoretically  at  any  rate  he  must  have  some 
virtues — of  a  very  disagreeable  kind  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  psychology  of 
this  much-disliked  alien,  and  see  how  he  came  into  his  fortune  of 
hate  and  prejudice.  Why  is  he  above  all  people  incapable  of  doing 
right  ?  In  order  to  understand  the  phenomenon  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  a  decade  of  years,  and  see  how  the  Russian  Jew  lived 
and  worked  when  he  first  came  to  these  hospitable  shores.  We 
English  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  gratitude  to  us  for  his  reception 
must  be  without  end.  But  what  in  actual  fact  did  we  do  for  him  ? 
He  came  from  a  society  in  which  force  and  money  controlled  life. 
He  had  spent  his  time  in  evading  death.  He  was  surrounded  by 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  live  in  the  country  of 
his  birth.  The  seeds  of  Jiate  and  mistrust  were  sown  in  his  heart. 
He  felt  the  power  of  blind  bureaucratic  force  which  interfered 
with  his  free  development,  and  which  he  recognised  as  stupid  and 
unreasoning,  but  which  could  be  defeated  by  craft  and  cunning. 
He  despised  his  enemies  even  while  they  overcame  him,  and  drove 
him  forth  to  find  refuge  in  a  country  in  which  he  believed  he  could 
make  a  living.  Yes,  that  was  his  object ;  to  make  a  living ! 
England  would  let  him  do  that.  The  hunted  being  claimed  the 
right  to  live.  He  gathered  his  wife  and  children  with  him  ;  they 
too  should  live,  and  the  children  should  have  happiness  and  educa- 
tion. They  should  be  rich,  for  he  would  work  for  them.  England, 
on  her  side,  has  gloried  in  the  fact  that  she  gave  shelter  to  the 
persecuted  alien.  How  far  has  her  hospitality  been  of  the  positive 
kind  ?  Has  she  not  been  satisfied  because  she  let  him  live  within 
her  shores,  because  she  did  not  rob  him  or  expel  him  ?  To-day  we 
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acknowledge  gratefully  that  this  negative  goodness  was  immensely 
valuable — but  we  ask,  was  it  all  she  might  have  done  ? 

The  term  '  Russian  Jew '  should  for  our  purposes  be,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  defined.  Imitating  current  opinion  we  must  limit  his 
class  to  that  of  the  unpopular  individual  whose  existence  inspires 
this  paper,  who  is  hated  by  non-Jews  and  despised  by  his  fellow- 
Jews. 

To  quote  a  Russian  Jew's  own  words,  '  When  he  walks  abroad 
to-day  he  feels  he  is  walking  among  enemies  who  would  stone  him 
if  they  dared,'  but  tradition  keeps  them  back. 

The  public  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  certain  Jews  from 
Russia,  refined  in  the  school  of  suffering,  strengthened  by  fine  intel- 
lectual education,  purified  by  self-sacrifice,  spiritualised  by  devotion 
to  an  ideal,  have  supplied  our  country  with  some  of  its  best 
inspiration. 

The  same  public  would  perhaps  be  less  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
existence  of  the  keen-witted  Russian  youths,  who  have  also  found 
safety  in  our  land,  having  first  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  of  1915.  These  young  men  and  women  defied 
.God  and  man  in  their  own  country ;  they  threw  off  the  legalisrn 
which  their  fathers'  faith  imposed  on  them.  They  felt  allied  with 
all  beings  in  creation  who  rebel  against  and  mock  at  the  things 
'  that  are.'  Gladly  they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion which  should  preface  the  world-reformation.  They  faced 
imprisonment  or  death,  and  laughed  at  its  ugliness.  Then  they 
came  to  England,  still  defiant  and  angry,  and  continued  their  work 
which  should  mean  the  salvation  of  Russia  and  the  ultimate  eman- 
cipation of  every  fettered  being.  They  recognise  no  mercy,  no 
love  outside  human  fellowship,  but  deep  within  their  hearts  there 
burns  a  mystic  light.  For  no  Russian  is  a  thoroughgoing  material- 
ist. Probe  his  depths,  and  you  will  find  no  solid  self-sufficiency  ; 
rather  you  will  find  instability  and  aspiration  ;  indeed  he  is  a 
visionary  in  spite  of  his  defiance,  his  cruelty  and  contempt. 

Perhaps  the  other  kind  of  Russian  Jew,  who  must  now  ex- 
clusively claim  our  attention  in  this  essay,  is  also  a  visionary.  But 
his  vision  has  been  clouded  by  fear.  In  his  early  education  life 
was  circumscribed  and  illuminated  by  certain  religious  observances. 
Whether  his  parents  and  teachers  had  the  capacity  or  not,  they  had 
little  inclination  to  impress  him  with  the  ethical  purpose  of  these 
ancient  customs  and  ceremonies.  These  belonged  to  the  con- 
ception of  Judaism  sanctified  by  antiquity,  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
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orthodox  they  were  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  testimony 
by  which,  and  for  which,  Jews  were  kept  alive  ;  but  some  of 
these  observances  were  objectionable  to  that  stupid  terrorising 
bureaucracy  which  the  Jew  spent  his  life  in  thwarting. 

If  devotion  to  these  ceremonials  meant  danger  to  life  or  property, 
the  greater  the  merit  in  clinging  to  them.  Moreover,  the  Jew 
was  too  much  driven  by  terror  from  without,  and  by  his  own  self- 
assertiveness  from  within,  to  examine  any  part  of  the  cherished 
system  critically.  His  self  and  his  people's  self  was  expressed 
in  the  observance  followed  as  a  whole  ;  there  could  be  no  addition 
or  subtraction.  The  system  could  not  hold  together  if  any  of  its 
parts  were  withdrawn.  It  was  a  sanctified  unity,  even  as  the 
God  of  the  Universe  was  a  Unity.  Indeed,  its  perfect  cohesiveness 
existed  to  the  glorification  of  that  Unity. 

It  was  valuable,  then,  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Jew  could  not 
discipline  himself  directly  under  the  absolute  Ideal  of  Truth, 
Righteousness,  Wisdom  and  Lov.e,  for  the  system  filled  his  spiritual 
and  intellectual  horizon,  and  blocked  out  the  direct  revelation  of  God. 
The  preservation  of  the  system  was  the  object  of  the  Jew's  existence. 
But  the  cruel  instruments  of  secular  government  tried  to  crush 
out  the  Jew's  life  and  take  away  his  powers  as  a  witness.  His 
children  were  stunted  and  warped  in  their  development,  and  the 
Jew  was  harassed  by  their  suffering.  He  liked  his  native  country  ; 
the  climate  agreed  with  him  ;  the  manner  of  living  and  of  arranging 
the  homestead  suited  him  ;  he  was  in  tune  with  the  mysticism  and 
spirit  of  procrastination  in  the  people. 

If  he  had  been  allowed  to  live  as  a  free  citizen,  he  would  have 
had  wit  enough  to  compete  successfully  with  his  neighbours.  He 
could  have  made  a  good  living,  but  since  that  was  not  allowed, 
he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  co-religionists  who  preceded  him, 
and  decided  to  go  to  England  where  men,  it  was  said, '  were  allowed 
the  right  to  1  ve.'  On  coming  to  London  the  Russian  Jew  tound 
his  way  to  the  friends  from  bis  native  town  ot  districts  who  under- 
stood him.  They  greeted  him  warmly,  and  chowed  him  where 
he  could  live,  where  he  could  work,  where  his  boys  could  study 
Hebrew,  wheie  his  \vife  could  buy  her  mea',  where  he  could  worship, 
and  where  his  children  could  go  to  school.  The  Gentile  community 
allowed  him  a  measure  of  liberty  by  imposing  few  restraints,  but 
they  made  no  attempt  to  assimilate  his  life  with  the  national  life 
he  was  nominally  expected  to  enter.  The  accommodation  offered 
him  was  very  small  and  meagre.  But  he  had  no  prejudice  in  favour 
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of  sanitary  living,  and  so  the  bousing  conditions  did  not  oppress  him. 
The  hours  of  work  were  very  long,  the  trade  of  a  kind  to  which 
he  wat.  utterly  unaccustomed.  But  the  tailoring  trade  was  easy 
enough  to  learn.  His  fellow  workers  spoke  his  language,  and  their 
manners  and  customs  were  much  like  his  own.  As  he  came  with 
his  family  into  the  English  port,  he  bad  felt  for  a  moment  the 
absolute  loneliness  which  all  immigrants  experience,  and  which  is 
utterly  terrifying  in  its  acuteness.  But,  after  a  couple  of  days  in 
London,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  a  fool  to  worry. 

He  was  still  in  the  familiar  Jew's  pale.  The  English  people 
ignored  him  instead  of  persecuting  him,  but  old  habit  made  him 
keep  out  of  their  way.  Old  habit,  too,  predisposed  him  to  outwit 
them,  if  he  had  to  trade  with  them.  They  took  no  interest  in 
him.  He  assumed  that  they  hated  him.  He  certainly  had  no 
indication  that  they  loved  him.  He  was  working  for  a  big  shop, 
but  the  shop  had  no  direct  interest  in  him.  It  served  again  as 
the  terrorising  symbol  of  material  force  which  had  shadowed 
his  life  in  the  past.  His  '  boss '  was  a  middleman  who  exploited 
his  life  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  work  out  of  him  at  the  cheapest 
rate. 

To-day  the  English  public  are  indignant  with  the  Kussian  Jew, 
because  he  shows  no  inclination  to  give  his  life  in  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  her  great  national  ideals — freedom  for  the  individual 
in  a  free  democratic  state,  industrial  -  liberty,  a  high  standard  of 
morality.  But  the  Russian  Jew  was  asked  to  fight  before  he  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  these  ideals.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  persecution  and,  like  all  persecuted  people,  mistrusted  those  more 
fortunate  than  himself.  England  gave  him  an  asylum,  but  in  no 
sense  offered  to  share  her  life  with  her  alien  guest ;  she  did  not  take 
him  to  herself  and  ask  him  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  her  happiness. 
Rather  she  was  at  no  pains  to  avoid  showing  how  she  despised  him. 
The  children  of  the  Russian  Jew  went  to  school  in  their  own  quarter, 
and  met  children  like  themselves.  Many  of  their  teachers  were 
Gentile,  and  despised  the  ethical  and  religious  standards  of  the 
Russian  families.  The  Jew  reciprocated  the  contempt  with  inter- 
est, for  he  felt  that  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  world 
and  his  personality  was  inferior  to  none. 

The  old  aspect  of  religion  was  still  unchanged,  but  the  hostile 
influences  were  different.  Economic  pressure  weakened  fidelity  in 
a  way  that  active  persecution  had  in  the  past  failed  to  do.  Some 
of  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  even  the  sacred  Sabbath  rite,  had 
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to  be  disregarded,  if  the  families  were  to  survive.  With  the  loss 
of  the  Sabbath  much  of  the  Jews'  religious  edifice  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  was  an  integral  part,  and  symbolised  God's  loving  care  for  His 
people,  and  the  history  of  its  observance  was  sanctified  by  the  blood 
of  many  martyrs.  But  wholehearted  obedience  was  no  longer 
possible. 

In  the  Russian  Jew's  heart  there  dwelt  as  ruling  passions  the 
desire  to  get  a  living  for  himself  and  his  children,  and  the  fear  lest 
he  be  robbed  of  his  cherished  religious  inheritance.  Even  at  home 
he  had  not  had  the  intellectual  detachment  to  benefit  by  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  his  faith,  but  he  guarded  its  outward  presentment  fiercely 
and  unselfishly.  Now,  in  England,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
Judaism  involved  communion  with  the  Highest,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  every  activity  of  life.  His  heart  was  still  full  of  suspicion. 
The  unknown  material  force  which  had  shadowed  his  life  still 
oppressed  him.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  used  by  an  unknown  but 
despised  employer  to  drive  him  to  work  in  certain  directions. 
He  was  shut  in  by  laws  and  regulations  affecting  his  domestic  life. 
The  power  of  these  laws  was  wielded  by  officials,  representatives  of 
the  old  bureaucracy  as  far  as  he  knew,  for  nobody  had  shown  him 
that  these  officials  were  the  representatives  of  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment which  desired  the  comfort  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
and  of  every  individual  belonging  to  these  sections.  He  had  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  to  observe  certain  sanitary  regulations.  Ladies,  with 
kind  faces  but  stern  manners,  ordered  him  and  his  wife  to  secure 
certain  medical  treatment  for  his  children.  Often  he  was  sure  they 
were  quite  mistaken,  and  were  inventing  absurd  diseases  to  annoy 
him.  But  they  seemed  concerned  about  his  children's  welfare,  and 
he  forgave  them  their  interfering  ways.  He  would  forgive  them 
anything  if  they  helped  his  children,  even  their  stupidity  in  thinking 
him  ignorant  and  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth.  He  knew  he  was 
poor,  but  far  cleverer  than  they.  He  knew  they  did  not  trust  him. 
They  expected  him  to  He  at  every  turn,  but  he  knew  how  to  lie  in 
a  way  they  never  suspected.  Once  more  he  returned  their  scorn 
with  scorn.  But  he  pitied  them,  for  they  were  kind  to  his  children. 

There  were  still  two  or  three  absorbing  interests  in  his  life. 
He  had  a  high  standard  of  feeding  and,  whatever  happened,  was 
determined  to  have  sufficient.  His  wife,  who  had  followed  him 
blindly  to  England,  quite  understood  that  her  chief  vocation  was 
to  provide  his  meals,  and  to  look  after  his  children's  meals,  and 
she  spared  herself  no  trouble  in  getting  the  best  possible  supplies 
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for  them  and  in  placing  the  meals  on  the  table  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive form.  iWhen  a  rationing  system  was  introduced  by  the  un- 
known and  despised  Government  both  man  and  wife  were  angry. 
They  were  sure  the  English  government  was  out  to  benefit  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Jew's  comfort.  The  Russian  Jew 
and  his  wife  had  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  outwit  those  who 
wield  the  power  of  the  Law.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  great 
and  holy  purpose  which  was  said  to  inspire  the  English  people,  who 
had  never,  asked  the  Russian  Jew's  interest  or  sympathy.  Their 
hopes  and  aspirations  were  not  his  affair.  He  and  his  wife  gave 
their  children  as  much  to  eat  as  possible.  They  prided  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  children  were  dainty  and  difficult  to  please, 
that  they  rebelled  against  simple,  wholesome  food,  and  insisted  on 
vinegar,  oil,  and  spice,  and  plenty  of  sugar.  In  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  the  children  were  said  to  be  starving,  because,  how  can  one 
live  without  meat,  and  the  butchers  were  in  league  with  the  Govern- 
ment ?  They  were  paid  to  withhold  the  meat ! 

So  the  Russian  Jew  and  his  wife  were  rebellious,  and  when  they 
walked  abroad,  and  traded  in  the  English  shops,  and  attended  the 
English  hospitals,  and  found  themselves  shunned  and  despised, 
they  felt  more  and  more  angry  and  rebellious  and  ill-used,  and  also 
more  contemptuous.  For  did  not  the  Gentile  show  stupidity-  in 
the  highest  degree,  when  he  failed  to  recognise  the  superiority  of 
the  immigrant,  his  temperance  and  thrift,  and  his  intelligence  ? 
The  Russian  Jew  and  his  wife  reserve  their  tenderness  for  their 
home.  Here  the  mother's  wish  is  supreme.  True,  her  husband 
appreciates  her  mainly  because  she  feeds  him  well  and  punctually, 
but  he  also  knows  that  she  looks  after  the  children  for  him,  and  his 
children  are  his  chief  interest  in  life.  From  the  moment  of  their 
birth  he  worships  them,  and  lives  and  works  so  that  they  should 
have  no  pain.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  is  conscious  at  first  that  the 
school  and  social  influences  of  this  alien  country  are  separating 
these  children  from  themselves.  He  feels  that  they  are  inseparably 
interwoven  in  his  life,  and  he  does  not  know  enough  of  this  English 
education  to  recognise  its  influence  ;  nobody  has  troubled  to  explain 
it  to  him.  It  is,  he  thinks,  the  best  he  can  give  his  children.  All 
deficiencies  will  be  made  up  to  the  boys  by  the  study  of  the  Law 
in  the  '  Cheder  '  or  Talmud  schools,  and  the  girls  will  always  belong 
to  their  mother's  home,  until  they  are  ready  for  their  husbands. 

The  Russian  Jew  dislikes  physical  suffering.  His  nervous 
system  is  highly  developed.  He  makes  great  sacrifices  to  get  the 
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best  medical  advice  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  makes  the 
most  of  every  small  ailment.  He  left  Russia  partly  lo  get  away 
from  military  service,  which  might  involve  pain  and  hardship. 
The  suggestion  of  military  service  here  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
him.  What  if  England  has  proved  a  better  mistress  to  him 
than  Russia  ?  She  has  been  cruel  to  him  also — ordering  him  to  do 
things  he  hated,  shunning  him  and  despising  him.  Yes,  she 
allowed  him  to  live,  and  his  wife  and  children  with  him.  In 
return  she  could  do  what  she  liked  with  her  own.  He  would  not 
interfere  with  her  policy,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  her. 

The  Russian  Jew  is  interested  in  his  small  synagogue  and  its 
various  affiliated  societies.  Here  his  individuality  is  respected, 
and  his  judgment  and  interest  needed.  He  is  prepared  to  help 
the  poor  belonging  to  his  synagogue.  He  will  contribute  generously 
to  any  collection  which  is  started.  He  will  reduce  physical  suffering 
wherever  possible.  The  synagogue  appeals  to  his  social  instincts. 
He  likes  to  meet  his  fellow  countrymen  and  hear  the  news  of  those 
left  at  home.  He  likes  to  come  into  contact  with  learned  scholars 
and  to  read  of  their  deliberations  in  Yiddish  papers.  But  all  the 
while  the  religious  ideals  which  the  synagogue  was  intended  to 
symbolise  are  hidden  away.  The  Russian  Jew  finds  satisfaction 
in  obeying  the  observances,  so  far  as  they  are  still  possible  to  him. 
But  so  much  of  the  beautiful  system,  perfect  because  of  its  entirety, 
has  been  chipped  away.  With  this  chipping  away  much  of  the 
ancient  sanctity  has  disappeared.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the 
system  has  lost  much  of  its  strength,  as  it  is  no  longer  perfect.  The 
Russian  Jew  can  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  revelation  of  God.  Were 
it  so,  how  came  it  to  pass  that,  when  he  discarded  certain  portions 
as  impossible  in  the  new  country,  he  was  not  utterly  destroyed  ? 
The  situation  was  puzzling.  As  a  practical  man  it  was  best  not 
to  attempt  to  explain  it,  but,  instead,  to  adapt  his  life  to  the  changed 
conditions,  God's  rule  exacted  holiness.  This  was  supplanted 
by  '  convenience  or  expediency,'  and  the  Russian  Jew's  very  faults 
are  called  into  requisition  in  order  that  he  should  conform  only 
as  much  as  he  could  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  Even  in  his 
religious  life  he  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  principle  for  the  sake 
of  self-satisfaction,  to  deceive  himself  by  taking  the  more  com- 
fortable and  easier  road  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  eyes  of  his 
co-religionists.  His  fathers  sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
observances  which  they  held  to  be  absolutely  sacred  ;  he  sacrifices 
only  a  little,  and  is  approved,  he  thinks,  by  God  and  man.  It  is 
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enough,— he  does  what  he  can.  A  religious  system  founded  on 
convenience  is  surely  likely,  if  other  influences  are  absent,  to  leave 
the  spiritual  life  untouched,  even  to  lose  itself  in  dust  and  ashes. 

The  Russian  Jew,  his  wife  and  children  are  each  blessed  with 
personality.  They  assert  themselves  in  loud  behaviour,  bright 
clothes,  jewellery  and  general  showiness.  If  they  can  only  get 
money  they  can  show  the  Gentile  how  much  they  think  of  his  con- 
tempt !  They  get  what  they  want  in  life,  for  they  are  cleverer  than 
he,  and  he  will  soon  become  more  and  more  envious.  They  fear 
him  and  respect  him,  and  they  will  give  him  reason  to  be  jealous. 
That  is  their  revenge.  Before  conscription  was  enforced  in  England, 
some  of  the  sons  of  Russian  Jews  volunteered,  and  their  services 
were  rejected.  This  fact  reveals  some  of  the  inwardness  of  their 
tragedy. 

The  children  do  not  share  their  parents'  scorn  and  hatred  for 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  although  their  spirits  too  have  been 
tortured,  their  own  sense  of  suspicion  roused  by  her  intolerance 
and  scorn  of  others.  But  they  have,  nevertheless,  tasted  the  sweets 
of  liberty,  and  seen  visions  of  a  brighter  future,  consistent  with  a 
sincere  democratic  government.  They  stand,  the  most  tragic 
figures  in  the  drama  of  the  Russian  Jew,  rather  outside  the  thres- 
hold of  their  parents'  home,  but  they  turn  back  longingly  towards 
these  same  parents,  who,  in  their  turn,  passionately  seek  to  pull 
them  back  into  their  cramped  lives.  On  the  other  side,  they  offer 
themselves  to  the  Powers  which  seek  to  crush  their  parents  and 
these  reject  them,  sternly  although  perhaps  not  unkindly.  They 
cannot  willingly  accept  the  sacrifice  of  aliens. 

Gradually  the  Powers  become  more  conciliatory  and  kinder, 
for  their  need  increases,  and  laws  of  conscription  become  more 
and  more  inclusive.  Many  of  the  older  Russians  return  home 
rather  than  serve  in  the  British  Army.  The  curses  of  England 
accompany  them.  They  answer  the  curses  with  mocking  con- 
tempt. Only  fools  could  expect  them  to  incur  pain  and  suffering 
for  a  country  which  has  hitherto  expected  nothing  of  them  and 
which  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  They  have  been  disciplined  by 
hunger  and  thirst  and  .persecution,  and  by  rigid  observance  of  a 
religious  system,  but  they  have  never  yet  listened  to  the  claims 
of  a  great  cause.  The  reality  of  the  actual  has  filled  the  range 
of  their  vision,  and  the  power  of  the  seer  is  still  latent  within  them. 
They  leave  their  families  with  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  regret. 
But  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  is  now  strong  within  them, 
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and  they  are  convinced  that  Russia,  having  got  rid  of  its  stupid 
bureaucracy,  will  make  room  for  them  and  their  families.  In  the 
same  casual  way  in  which  they  drifted  to  London,  they  will  drift 
back  to  be  reunited,  and  in  the  meantime,  for  many  reasons, 
they  can  trust  the  community  to  look  after  their  wives  and  children. 
Many  Russian  Jews  have  not  gone  back.  Perhaps  they  could  not 
leave  their  children  ;  perhaps  they  feared  the  disturbed  condition 
of  Russia  ;  a  few  thought  that,  by  certain  tactics,  they  could  still 
hoodwink  the  authorities,  and  escape  active  service,  a  few  deliber- 
ately and  successfully  planned  fraudulent  exemption.  Some  bowed 
to  the  inexorable  law  which,  as  heretofore,  demanded  obedience, 
even  though  the  degree  of  suffering  entailed  had  become  more 
intense. 

Not  in  vain,  moreover,  has  the  Zionistic  appeal  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  Russian  Jews.  England,  their  contemptuous  stepmother, 
has  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of  Zion.  The  Russian  Jew's 
aloofness  is  justified  at  last ;  his  separate  interests,  his  strong 
racial  consciousness,  which  would  not  fuse  with  the  English  con- 
sciousness, his  pride — all  his  peculiarities,  are  excused  when  he 
is  transferred  from  a  settler  into  a  bird  of  passage.  The  success 
of  the  Allied  cause,  he  is  told,  will  give  him  his  home  in  the  Holy 
Land.  At  last  the  seer  is  awakened,  and  puts  on  the  khaki 
uniform  ;  the  Russian  Jew  is  prepared  to  fight.  But  his  very  pre- 
paredness is  a  menace  to  Anglo- Jewry,  who  realise  at  this  late  hour 
that  Judaism,  divorced  from  religion,  is  a  dangerous  development. 
Too  late,  perhaps,  the  religious  Jews  of  all  nations  bewail  the  absence 
of  spirituality  in  the  political  Zionistic  propaganda.  They  see, 
with  intense  alarm,  that  the  pursuance  of  the  Zionistic  ideal  means 
the  sacrifice  of  the  world  mission  of  the  Jews.  Their  glorious 
spiritual  ideal  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  favour  of  a  political  ideal. 

But  the  religious  Jews — religious  in  no  exclusive  or  esoteric  sense 
— have  little  cause  for  complaint ;  they  have  rather  intense  reason  for 
contrition,  for  they  have  not  placed  themselves  in  sympathetic  re- 
lations to  the  Russian  Jews,  whose  lives  are  here  cursorily  described, 
and  who  certainly  possess  some  dim  apprehension  of  the  Divine. 
Deep  down  in  these  people's  consciousness  is  the  feeling  that  they 
are  called  to  the  service  of  God,  but,  driven  by  hunger  and  thirst 
and  fear  from  one  country  to  another,  they  have  not  translated 
their  desire  to  serve  into  any  practical  ethical  code  nor  defined 
their  relation  to  the  Divine. 

Those  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  for  generations  been 
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allowed  freedom  in  their  religious  observances,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  emancipation.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not  always  recognised  the  potentialities  or  obligations 
of  their  religious  inheritance.  They  have  not  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  God  idea,  as  defined  by  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets,  can 
bring  healing  to  this  suffering  world,  that  it  can  arrest  strife  and 
wickedness,  conquer  evil  and  establish  righteousness  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  not  always  cared  enough  even  to  be  loyal 
to  their  own  brotherhood.  They  have  drifted  into  a  vague  theism, 
shorn  of  poetry  and  colour,  too  indefinite  to  have  any  dynamic  power. 
And  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  their  own  spiritual  exertions, 
they  have  discovered  their  dependence  on  God,  they  have  seldom 
cared  enough  to  share  it  with  their  fellow  Jews,  whose  vision  was 
warped  by  the  effects  of  persecution  and  suffering.  These  sufferers 
were  left  to  reap  their  harvest  of  hate  and  persecution.  The  emanci- 
pated Jew  spurned  them  himself,  because  he  thought  they  brought 
opprobrium  upon  him.  Was  this  opprobrium  then  altogether 
undeserved  ?  How,  if  he  had  more  clearly  recognised  the  spiritual 
treasure  in  its  unattractive  presentment,  could  he  not  have  displayed 
it  to  the  sceptical  Gentile  world  ?  Could  he  not  have  placed  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  aliens'  aloofness  at  the  door  of  the  State, 
of  which  he  himself  was  a  free  citizen  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  emancipated  Jew  shares  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  community,  he  must  be  bold  enough  to  give  censure 
as  well  as  sympathy  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  England  has  not 
suffered  materially  from  her  Russian  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
like  the  Huguenots  of  old,  have  widened  the  range  of  her  industrial 
enterprises.  And  if  she  has  suffered  inconvenience  through  the 
manners  and  customs  of  her  alien  guests,  if  she  to-day  is  intensely 
indignant  with  them  for  their  want  of  sympathy  with  her  ideals, 
she  must  bear  the  results  of  past  apathy  in  her  relations  to  the 
immigrant,  and  admit  a  degree  of  culpability. 

The  emancipated  Jew  can  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  tragic 
situation  has  created,  and,  true  to  the  tenets  of  his  own  faith, 
once  again  give  to  the  Gentile  community  certain  religious  in- 
spiration. But  the  emancipated  Jew  can  only  work  effectively 
for  his  country  if  he  carries  his  religious  brotherhood  with  him. 

The  teachers  and  leaders  in  our  midst,  who  have  recognised 
the  union  between  faith  and  conduct  in  daily  life,  the  value  of 
observance  as  an  aid  to  holiness,  the  possibility  of  sanctifying  life 
in  all  its  relations,  must  do  more  active  propaganda.  They  must 
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teach  the  Jews,  as  a  whole,  that  they  have  great  responsibilities 
as  a  Kingdom  of  Priests  who,  through  communion  with  God,  must 
find  the  value  of  an  absolute  standard  of  Truth,  Love  and 
Righteousness.  The  God  of  Truth  can  only  be  served  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  Truth,  even  at  the  cost  of  convenience.  The  God  of 
Righteousness  ana  Love  can  only  be  served  by  the  effort  after 
righteousness,  by  the  unstinted  outpouring  of  love.  These 
teachers  must  increase  the  number  of  their  disciples,  who  should 
feel  that  sin  alone  separates  man  from  God,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  sin,  God  is  immanent  in  man  as  well  as  transcending  him. 
Religion  is  no  longer  imposed  on  the  emancipated  Jew  from 
without ;  its  outward  observances  reveal  his  inner  life,  and  he  must 
not  keep  his  religious  discoveries  to  himself.  Observances  change 
as  life  changes  ;  they  are  renewed  by  generation  after  generation, 
even  as  life  is  renewed. 

Surely  the  moment  has  come  for  the  emancipated  Jew  to 
make  atonement  to  the  Russian  Jews  for  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  by  which  he  has  allowed  the  dust  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  to  conceal  the  lustre  of  the  jewel  which  is  being  so  faith- 
fully guarded.  The  children  of  these  Russian  Jews  are  in  our 
midst.  They  have  bright  intelligence,  strong  personality ;  they 
can  make  visions  and  dream  dreams ;  they  can  show  enthusiasm 
to  a  cause,  when  they  understand  its  claims ;  they  have  moral 
grit  and  persistency  ;  they  have  great  depth  of  character,  and  the 
power  of  loving  without  end.  Without  encouragement  they  may 
sink  easily  into  despondency  and  crime.  England  has  strengthened 
her  Jews  in  their  faith  in  the  value  of  liberty  and  democracy.  If, 
in  truth,  they  would  show  their  gratitude  to  her  for  her  supreme  gift 
of  freedom,  they  must  in  their  turn  bathe  her  social  ideals  for 
her  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets'  teaching. 

The  Jewish  prophets  taught  social  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Love  ;  they  laid  stress  on  the  sanctity  of  all  life  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Life  ;  they  respected  the  individuality  of  every 
human  being,  because  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  These 
teachings,  given  by  the  prophets,  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  people, 
who  willed  with  one  accord  to  follow  them.  Democratic  progress, 
divorced  from  the  divine  ideal,  can  hardly  be  divorced  from  cruelty 
and  intolerance.  The  emancipated  Jews  must  place  the  children 
of  the  Russian  Jews  in  their  midst,  bound  together  with  them 
by  a  common  glorious  past,  sharing  with  them  faith  in  a  splendid 
spiritual  future  ;  and  together  they  must  renew  their  work  of 
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redemption  and  revelation.  They  can  show  England,  and  through 
England,  the  world,  that  the  life  of  humanity  directly  reflects  the 
life  of  God,  that  humanity  as  one  reveals  the  divine  Unity,  that 
humanity  receives  from  God  the  power  to  unite  with  Him  in 
redeeming  itself  from  the  evil  which  its  sins  and  errors  have  created. 
On  that  day  will  England  as  a  whole  fulfil  her  obligations  to 
the  alien  in  her  midst.  On  that  day  will  the  alien  himself  recognise 
his  spiritual  possibilities  and  his  relation  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption. 

LILY  H.  MONTAGU. 
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[BY  THE  RT.  HON.  LOUD  EVERSLEY. 

V. — AT    THE    BOAED     OF     TRADE. 

AFTER  the  General  Election  'of  1868,  which  returned  a  very  great 
majority  for  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned  office  on 
behalf  of  his  Government  without  waiting  for  the  hostile  vote 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  then  formed  the  first  of  his  four  administrations.  In 
my  judgment,  it  was  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  them,  it 
was  the  most  homogeneous  ;  it  was  not  distracted  by  divergent 
views  and  rival  ambitions,  such  as  interfered  so  much  with  his 
next  Government  of  1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  at  his  best ; 
his  influence  over  his  Cabinet  was  very  great.  Following  the 
example  of  his  great  master,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  every  department  of  his  Government,  and  nothing  was  done 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  a  course  from  which  he 
largely  departed  in  later  Governments.  His  six  years  of  office 
marked  the  highest  level  of  efficiency  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  fell  after  these  years  of  strenuous  work,  it  was  because 
the  country  was  wearied  by  the  strain  of  legislation,  and  his  extreme 
economic  reforms  created  a  crowd  of  adversaries  who  joined  the 
opposition  against  him. 

The  only  representative  in  this  new  Government  of  the  advanced 
section  of  Liberals  was  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  appointed  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  myself  as  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
There  is  no  part  of  my  official  career  on  which  I  look  back  with 
more  unalloyed  pleasure  than  my  nine  months'  association  with 
Mr.  Bright. 

In  his  biography  by  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  I  contributed  a  chapter 
describing,  in  sympathetic  and  even  affectionate,  but  discriminating 
terms,  Mr.  Bright's  characteristics  at  this  time  of  his  life,  and 
his  work  as  a  Minister.  I  need  not  repeat  them  here,  but  I  may 
summarise  one  part  of  them  by  saying  that,  though  Mr.  Bright  was 
of  the  greatest  value  as  a  Councillor,  and  especially  as  an  interpreter 
of  public  opinion,  he  showed  no  liking  or  aptitude  for  administrative 
work,  and  still  less  for  legislation.  He  came  too  late  for  this  into 
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official  harness.  It  was  laughingly  said  of  him  in  the  Department 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  untie  the  red  tape  of  official  documents. 
He  certainly  never  waded  through  them,  and  was  never  known  to 
have  written  a  minute  on  them.  He  left  the  administration  of  the 
Department  mainly  in  my  hands.  Where  his  personal  decision  was 
necessary,  he  made  me  tell  the  story,  and  his  comments  and  advice 
were  then  of  the  greatest  value.  He  had  a  positive  aversion  to  legis- 
lation, or  to  Government  interference  of  any  kind,  and  he  carried  the 
policy  of  laissez-faire  to  the  extreme.  On  one  occasion,  in  answer  to 
a  deputation,  he  contrasted  my  views  with  his  own,  and  pointing 
to  me,  as  a  Radical  Chap,  he  said  that  I  was  prepared  to  go  much 
farther  than  he  thought  it  wise  to  do.  It  was  somewhat  a  novel 
sensation  to  be  publicly  called  a  Radical  Chap  by  Mr.  Bright. 
But  in  truth,  beyond  a  certain  limited  range  of  Constitutional 
questions,  Mr.  Bright's  mind  was  of  an  eminently  conservative 
type,  and  I  myself  held  more  advanced  views.  This  did  not 
prevent  our  most  cordial  co-operation,  but  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  surprising  that  little  was  done  by  the  Department 
during  these  nine  months,  when  Mr.  Bright  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  work  in  the  Cabinet,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  held  him  in  the  highest 
estimation.  No  one  felt  more  regret  than  Mr.  Gladstone  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1869,  Mr.  Bright  was  incapacitated  by  serious 
illness  from  work  either  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Department.  He 
remained  for  eighteen  months  longer  as  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Board,  much  against  his  own  will,  but  at  the  urgent  wish  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  during  this  period  I  was  the  virtual  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

During  these  eighteen  months  the  business  of  the  Department 
was  exceptionally  important  and  onerous.  The  work  was  made 
more  easy  to  me  by  the  fact  that  the  permanent  officials  at  the 
head  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  were  at  that  time 
a  most  able  body  of  men.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  later  Lord  Farrer, 
was  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board — a  man  of  great  ability 
and  sound  judgment — an  apostle  of  Free  Trade  ;  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
of  the  same  sound  economic  school,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department ; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  later  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who  became  Perma- 
nent Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Lord 
Spencer,  was  head  of  the  Finance  Department ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray  and  Mr.  Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  the  Marine  and  Railway 
Branches,  were  also  men  of  exceptional  ability.  Of  the  many 
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offices  in  which  I  have  had  experience  I  have  known  none  better 
manned.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  such  a  staff. 

One  of  the  main  planks  of  public  policy  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's final  Government  of  1868-74  was  accorded  support  in  the 
General  Election  of  1868,  was  administrative  reform  and  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Departments,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
was  insistent  in  urging  this  on  members  of  his  Government.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy  I  effected  a  reduction  of  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  which  caused  an  immediate  and  prospective 
saving  of  £12,000  a  year  without  any  loss  of  efficiency.  In  the 
same  view  I  carried  out  a  great  administrative  reform  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Statistical  Returns  of  Trade.  Though  put  together 
and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  were  compiled  by  a  staff 
at  the  Customs  House.  The  Monthly  Returns  of  Exports  and 
Imports  were  very  voluminous.  They  were  not  issued  till  some 
weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  each  month,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  already  out  of  date,  and  of  little  use  to  the  commercial  world. 
At  my  instance  the  Treasury  directed  an  inquiry  by  myself  and 
one  of  their  officers.  We  made  a  report  advising  a  great  simplifica- 
tion of  the  statistics,  with  a  view  to  the  Return  being  issued  within 
four  or  five  days  of  the  end  of  each  month.  We  showed  that  this 
would  make  possible  a  great  reduction  of  the  staff  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Customs  and  Board  of  Trade,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  nearly  £20,000  a  year  ;  while  the  Returns  thus  simpli- 
fied and  hastened  would  be  of  much  greater  value  to  the  trade  of 
the  country.  The  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury,  and  this 
important  administrative  reform  was  carried  out.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  of  fifty  years.  The  Monthly  Trade  Returns 
have  been  issued  to  the  public  with  great  regularity  within  four 
or  five  days  of  the  end  of  each  month.  Some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Returns,  but  substantially  it  is  in  the  same  form  as 
we  recommended  in  1870. 

Another  direction  in  which  I  thought  that  economy  might  well 
be  effected  was  in  resp'ect  of  two  of  the  harbours  then  under  the 
management  of  the^Board  of  Trade — namely  Alderney  and  Port- 
patrick  Harbours.  Both  of  them  were  the  cause  of  large  annual 
outlays  for  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  neither  of  them  was  of  any 
value  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  or  otherwise.  That  of  Alderney,  on  the 
average  of  many  years,  had  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £15,00' 
for  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  successive  breaches  of  the  st 
I  crossed  the  Channel  to  Alderney  in.  the  Trinity  House  yacht  in 
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company  with  *n  able  engineer  (Mr.  Coode,  later  Sir  John  Coode), 
and  inquired  into  the  causes  oi.  this  annual  drain  for  repairs  of  the 
harbour.  tVe  found  that  the  principal  breakwater  had  been  erected 
many  years  ago,  at  a  very  great  cost,  with  the  object  in  part  of 
providing  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  sailing  vessels  going  up  and  down 
the  English  Channel,  and  in  part,  also,  as  a  harbour  of  observation 
where  frigates  might  be  stationed  to  watch  Cherbourg  in  the  event 
of  war  with  France.  The  original  scheme  had  been  a  comparatively 
small  one.  A  pier  was  erected  on  a  reef  of  rocks  projecting  from 
the  shore,  which  would  afford  some,  but  a  very  limited,  shelter 
for  a  few  vessels.  When  this  was  completed  a  much  larger  scheme 
was  decided  on.  It  was  proposed  to  prolong  the  pier  for  several 
hundreds  of  yards,  projecting  outwards  towards  the  sea  into  deep 
water,  with  the  intention  of  then  making  a  curve  inwards  towards 
the  land  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  area  of  the  sea  protected  from  the 
heavy  seas  in  gales  from  the  north-east.  As  there  was  no  reef  in 
this  direction  on  which  the  extended  breakwater  could  be  erected, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  foundation  for  it  by  depositing  an 
immense  amount  of  rubble  and  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
along  the  projected  line  so  as  to  form  an  artificial  reef  on  which  the 
breakwater  was  to  be  constructed. 

The  breakwater  was  erected  on  this  unstable  foundation,  and 
as  it  protruded  out  to  sea  without  protection  of  any  kind,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  ocean  in  the  heavy  gales  of  every 
successive  winter.  When  the  new  construction  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  £1,500,000  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  intended  to 
commence  a  curve  inwards  towards  the  land,  another  change  of 
plan  took  place.  The  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  went  to  Alderney  to  inspect  the  work,  and  formed  a 
very  adverse  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  utility  of  the  harbour  for 
naval  purposes  when  completed.  Pointing  on  the  plan  to  the  end 
of  the  breakwater,  as  then  completed  marked  by  the  letter  D, 

he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Let  it  stop  at  D  and  be  d d  to 

it.'  The  result  was  that  the  work  was  not  carried  beyond  this 
point,  and  as  there  was  no  further  prolongation  of  it  inwards  so 
as  to  include  an  area  of  the  sea,  the  breakwater  thus  far  completed 
was  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  protection  to  vessels  lying  within 
it  from  the  prevalent  gales. 

The  breakwater,  having  its  foundation  on  the  mound  of  rubble, 
was  very  unstable.  Every  winter,  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
the  sea  effected  breaches  in  some  part  or  other  of  it.  Large  stones 
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were  sucked  up  from  the  submerged  mound,  and  flung  by  the  waves 
across  the  breakwater  into  the  so-called  harbour,  with  the  result 
that  no  vessels  could  lie  at  anchor  with  safety  within  100  yards  of 
the  pier.  No  vessels  ever  sought  refuge  in  this  pretended  harbour. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  avoided  as  a  .place  of  danger. 

I  reported  that  this  outer  breakwater  was  perfectly  useless 
and,  indeed,  dangerous  to  shipping  ;  that  it  involved  a  large 
annual  expenditure  to  repair  the  breaches  made  by  the  sea 
in  successive  winters  ;  and  I  advised  that  no  further  attempt 
should  be  made  to  repair  it ;  that  it  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
sea,  and  that  repairs  and  maintenance  should  be  restricted  in  the 
future  to  the  inner  branch  erected  on  the  reef. 

The  report  was  considered  by  the  Cabinet  and  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  consisting  of  six  of  its  members,  three  of  them 
Peers  and  three  Commoners.  They  were  evenly  divided  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  three  Commoners  were  in  favour  of 
abandoning  the  work — the  three  Peers,  holding  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  breakwater  might  be  of  some  value  in  the  event  of  war  with 
France,  were  in  favour  of  repairing  and  maintaining  it.  In1  view 
of  this  difference  of  opinion  it  was  decided  by  the  Cabinet  to  lay 
an  estimate  for  the  repair  of  the  breakwater  before  Parliament 
for  the  coming  year,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
decide  whether  to  repair  or  not. 

When  the  vote  came  on  in  Committee  of  Supply  it  was  objected 
to  from  all  quarters.  No  one  defended  it,  and  ultimately  the  Govern- 
ment withdrew  the  vote,  a  most  unusual  proceeding.  As  a  result 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  outer  breakwater,  to  dispose  of  all 
the  plant,  and  to  dismiss  the  staff  employed  there.  This  was  done. 
When  it  became  more  generally  known,  there  was  a  reaction  in 
some  quarters  in  favour  of  Alderney  Harbour.  An  indignant 
protest  was  made  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  there  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  They  reported 
in  favour  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  abandoned  breakwater. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  the  Tory  Government  came  into 
power  again  in  1875.  It  was  then  decided  to  carry  out  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  New  plant  was  purchased 
at  a  great  cost.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  the 
summer  in  repairing  the  breakwater.  In  the  next  winter  a  great 
gale  swept  clean  away  the  repairs  thus  effected,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  repair  this 
useless  and  dangerous  projection  against  the  sea.  The  case  is  one 
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among  many  proofs  that  it  is  unwise  to  build  out  against, the  sea. 
The  only  effective  way  of  making  a  secure  harbour  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  existing  provision  of  nature,  such  as  a  reef,  and 
to  supplement  it  by  a  protecting  pier  or  breakwater.  If  a  break- 
water be  erected  against  the  open  sea,  sooner  or  later  the  sea  will 
assert  itself  and  will*  sweep  the  wall  away.  This  was  the  case  with 
Portpatrick  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Channel  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  had  been 
erected  with  the  object  of  facilitating  communication  (with  Ireland 
by  a  line  of  steamers  to  Donaghadee.  Large  sums  were  expended 
in  constructing  an  artificial  harbour  without  natural  protection 
against  the  sea.  It  was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  seas 
sweeping  round  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  result  was  that  in 
heavy  weather,  breaches  were  continually  made  in  the  pier  which 
had  to  be  repaired  at  great  expense.  In  stormy  times  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  was  dangerous,  if  not,  impossible.  The  line  of 
steamers  was  unable  to  use  it.  The  port  of  Stranraer  became 
again  the  one  used  for  the  Irish  traffic  to  Belfast.  Portpatrick 
was  perfectly  useless.  No  ships  ever  entered  it.  After  a  visit 
to  this  unfortunate  harbour  I  determined  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  expend  the  yearly  sum  required  for  protecting  it  against  the 
breaches  of  the  sea.  The  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with  the  harbour. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  advised  that  it  could  not  legally  abandon 
the  harbour  and  allow  it  to  be  broken  up  gradually  by  the  sea. 
This  might  render  the  Government  liable  to  claims  for  damage  in 
the  event  of  damage  to  any  vessels  attempting  to  enter  it.  An  Act 
was  ultimately  passed  authorising  the  Government  to  abandon 
Portpatrick  as  a  harbour,  and  no  attempt,  I  believe,  has  since  been 
made  to  repair  this  monument  of  folly  on  which  enormous  sums 
had  been  wasted  on  construction  and  repair. 

The  Session  of  1870  was  one  of  the  heaviest  in  point  of  official 
work  I  ever  experienced.  It  happened  that  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Parliament  was  unusually  important.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  no  longer  restrained  by 
Mr.  Bright  from  legislation.  The  most  important  measure  which  I 
carried  was  the  General  Tramways  Act,  which  laid  down  the  con- 
ditions under  which  private  companies  were  to  have  concessions 
from  local  authorities  for  laying  their  tramlines  in  the  streets.  The 
British  public,  with  its  usual  conservatism,  had  only  just  become 
aware  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  tramways  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pediting traffic,  though  for  many  years  previously  they  had  been 
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at  work  in  the  United  States.  A  great  number  of  Private  Bills 
were  before  .Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1870,  asking  power  to 
lay  down  tramways  in  the  streets  of  towns  in  every  part  of  the 
country  under  every  variety  of  conditions.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  pass  a  general  Act  laying  down  terms  applicable  to  all 
such  schemes.  I  adopted  a  principle  new  to  legislation  on  such 
subject?,  my  o\vn  device,  that  the  concession  by  local  authorities 
to  private  companies  to  lay  tramways  along  the  public  roads  should 
be  for  twenty-one  years  only  and  no  more  ;  that  during  this  period 
they  should  be  free  to  make  what  chaiges  they  thought  fit,  but 
that  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  local  authority  should  have  power 
to  resume  full  possession  of  the  roads  and  the  tramways,  and  to 
work  the  tramways  themselves,  giving  compensation  to  the  com- 
panies based  on  the  then  value  of  the  tramways  as  constructed 
works,without  any  regard  to  the  profits  made  in  the  past  or  expected 
in  the  future.  The  companies  were  also  to  pave  with  stone  those 
parts  of  the  road  used  by  their  tramways  and  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

It  was  hoped  by  many  persons  that  the  conditions  I  thus  laid 
down  were  so  severe  that  few,  if  any,  companies  would  be  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  powers.  Tramways  were  much  objected 
to  by  the  classes  of  Society  owning  private  carriages.  I  doubt 
whether  my  Bill  would  have  passed  the  House  of  Lords  but  for  the 
belief  that  it  would  not  lead  to  tramways  being  laid  down.  I  had, 
however,  been  in  communication  with  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
moters concerned  in  the  tramways  movement,  and  I  was  assured 
by  them  that  they  would  be  able  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
under  the  conditions  imposed.  My  Bill  was  referred  to  Select 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  I  had  to  fight  for  it. 
But  it  passed  unscathed.  A  great  number  of  companies  came  into 
existence  under  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  ultimately,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  large  numbers  of  local  authorities, 
including  the  London  County  Council,  took  over  the  tramways 
under  the  terms  of  my  Act,  paid  very  reasonable  compensation 
for  them,  and  worked  the  trams  themselves,  with  a  great  profit 
to  their  ratepayers.  The  contrast  between  such  cases  &nd  those 
where  local  authorities  have  taken  ovei*  the  works  of  water  com- 
panies, who  had  obtained  concessions  to  lay  down  their  pipes  under 
the  roads  without  any  conditions,  is  very  great,  and  shows  the 
value  of  the  principle  which  I  adopted. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  legislation,  there  were  numerous 
subjects  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the 
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work  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  great  importance.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  thtm  arose  out  of  a  collision  in  Japanese  waters 
between  the  American  man-of-war,  the  Oneida,  and  a  British 
merchant  steamer,  the  Bombay,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  in  which  the  former  vessel  was  sunk  with  great 
loss  of  life. 

The  Oneida  left  Yokohama  late  one  evening,  in  1870,  the  de- 
parture having  been  delayed  in  order  that  its  officers  might  be 
present  at  a  farewell  dinner.  Apparently  the  dinner  incapacitated 
these  officers  from  taking  part  in  the  navigation  of  their  vessel,  for 
when  the  Bombay  was  sighted  at  no  great  distance  from  the  port, 
the  Oneida  was  under  charge  of  a  midshipman,  who,  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  nearing  the  other  vessel  on  the  opposite  course, 
gave  orders  to  the  helmsman  to  starboard  the  helm  instead  of 
porting  it.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Oneida  came  athwart 
the  bows  of  the  Bombay,  steaming  at  full  speed.  The  Oneida  sank 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  112  officers  and  men  were  drowned.  The 
captain  of  the  Bombay  did  not  stand  by  to  see  what  became  of 
the  vessel  with  which  he  had  collided,  and  consequently  afforded 
no  assistance  in  saving  life.  He  continued  his  course,  fearing 
that  some  damage  might  have  been  done  to  his  own  vessel,  and 
in  the  dark  night  very  rapidly  lost  sight  of  the  Oneida.  This  action 
of  the  captain  of  the  Bombay  caused  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
him  on  the  part  of  the  American  residents  at  Yokohama,  and  later, 
when  it  became  known,  in  the  United  States. 

A  Court  of  Enquiry  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was 
held  by  the  British  Consul  at  Yokohama  into  tjie  conduct  of  the 
.captain,  and  he  was  charged  with  having  neglected  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  required  that  in  cases  of  collision 
the  vessels  should  stand  by  one  another  in  order  to  save  life.  It 
was  not  disputed  in  this  case  that  the  collision  arose  from  the  gross 
error  of  leaving  the  Oneida  in  charge  of  a  midshipman,  and  from 
his  unfortunate  mistake  in  giving  orders  to  starboard  the  helm 
when  approaching  the  Bombay  end  on,  nor  was  it  denied  that  the 
Oneida  was  insufficiently  equipped  with  boats,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  if  the  Bombay  had  stood  by  and  had  sent  her  boats  to  help 
the  Oneida,  few,  if  any,  lives  would  have  been  lost. 

The  Court  condemned  the  action  of  the  captain,  and  sus- 
pended his  certificate  for  a  year.  He  appealed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  against  this  decision,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  the  case. 
I  felt  compelled  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  captain,  and 
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even  to  hold  that  he  had  been  too  lightly  dealt  with  by  the  Court 
of  Enquiry.  The  captain  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  debate  arose  upon  the  question.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
member  who  brought  it  forward  that  I  had  given  way  to  the  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  consequently, 
I  had  not  done  justice  to  the  captain.  I  defended  myself  at  length, 
and  disclaimed  altogether  any  deference  to  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  I  showed  how  important  it  was  to  maintain  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  that  after  a  collision 
the  vessels  were  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  I  maintained  that  the 
facts  most  clearly  showed  that  the  captain  was  in  the  wrong.  The 
case  is  the  more  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone listened  most  attentively  to  the  debate,  and  wound  it  up 
by  a  speech  dealing  with  the  whole  case  in  the  most  consummate 
manner,  and  with  a  delicacy  of  treatment  to  the  feelings  of  the 
captain  and  to  public  opinion  in  America  which  was  truly  admirable. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  I  had  to  deal  with  was 
a  discussion  in  1870  upon  a  motion  to  refer  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  of  1860  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  opportunity 
was  taken  by  what  was  then  a  small  band  of  Protectionists,  for  the 
first  time  almost  since  the  final  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by  the 
Conservative  Party  in  1853,  to  advocate  a  return  to  Protective 
duties.  A  certain  number  of  cranks  joined  in  the  discussion.  All 
the  arguments  with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar  during 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Campaign  for  Tariff  Eeform  of  late  years,  were 
then  aired.  Grave  complaint  was  made  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  and  of  the  competition  which,  it  was  alleged, 
caused  a  failure  of  employment  in  England  and  an  increase  of 
pauperism.  The  absence  of  import  duties,  it  was  said,  made  it 
impossible  for  England  to  retaliate  or  otherwise  to  come  to  terms 
with  other  Governments  for  a  reduction  of  their  high  protective 
duties,  and  so  on. 

It  fell  to  me,  as  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  take 
the  leading  part  in  answering  these  attacks  on  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade.  I  made  a  speech  which  might  well  have  been  repeated 
in  answer  to  the  Tariff  Reform  League  of  recent  times.  I  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  a  war  of  Tariffs,  and  pronounced  the  argument  as  to 
the  balance  of  trade  as  the  '  Pons  asinorum  '  of  economists. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  only  88  voting 
in  favour  of  it,  not  including  any  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders.  | 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  I  carried  during  this  year, 
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I  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  a  Bill  for  compelling  Insurance 
Companies  to  issue  annual  accounts  of  their  business  in  certain 
specified  forms,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  the  event  of  their  funds  being  insufficient 
to  meet  their  liabilities.  I  left  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  who  had  originally  introduced  it,  but  it  gave 
me  as  much  labour  in  passing  through  the  House  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  I  had  been  wholly  responsible  for  it.  The  Bill  passed 
into  law  and  has  been  in  every  way  a  success.  It  is  very  seldom 
now  that  fraudulent  Insurance  Companies  are  able  to  delude  the 
public. 

I  also  introduced  a  measure  for  consolidating  and,  in  some 
respects,  amending  the  numerous  Acts  relating  to  merchant  shipping, 
and  I  presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade  at  numerous  meetings  of 
shipowners  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  for  the  settling  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  and  had  I  remained  at  the  Board  I  should,  I 
doubt  not,  have  carried  it  in  the  Session  of  1871. 

•  It  may  be  well  here  to  advert  to  another  very  important  subject 
in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  the  winter  of  1869, 1  had  important  interviews  with  Monsieur 
de  Lesseps,  the  founder  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Canal  was  then 
approaching  completion.  But  the  Company,  of  which,  as  president 
and  founder,  he  had  virtually  the  control,  was  much  in  want  of 
funds  and  was  practically  at  the  end  of  its  resources.  No  one  then 
believed  in  the  financial  future  of  the  Canal.  Monsieur  de  Lesseps 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds.  Mr.  Gladstone 
referred  him  to  me  as  the  virtual  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
I  found  that  De  Lesseps,  in  return  for  an  advance  of  money  sufficient 
to  complete  the  works — which  amounted  to  no  large  sum  in  pro- 
portion to  what  had  already  been  expended — was  willing  to  give 
this  country  a  commanding  interest  in  the  Canal  Company  provided 
he  was  recognised  as  the  managing  head  of  the  concern.  I  earnestly 
advised  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  the  opportunity  of  advancing  what 
was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  and  thus 
securing  a  virtual  control  over  the  Canal.  At  first  he  seemed 
inclined  to  adopt  this  course,  but  later  he  told  me  that,  though  he 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  involved  political 
and  international  questions  of  great  importance,  and  that  he  could 
not  ask  the  Cabinet  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  their  consideration. 
The  opportunity,  therefore,  was  lost.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
I  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
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At  the  end  of  1880,  Mr.  Bright,  finding  that  his  health  did  not 
improve,  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  who,  for  two  years,  had 
been  the  Irish  Secretary — a  period  of  great  labour  and  anxiety 
during  which  the  Irish  Church  had  been  disestablished  and  the 
first  of  the  great  measures  of  Land  Reform  for  Ireland  had  been 
carried.  He  was  better  entitled  to  promotion  and  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Lord  Hartington, 
already  in  the  Cabinet,  was  appointed  Irish  Secretary.  I  was 
promoted  myself  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  but  I  left  the  Board  of  Trade  with  much  regret, 
for  I  was  deeply  interested  in  its  work,  and  I  think  I  may  claim, 
without  boasting,  that  I  never  did  better  work  than  during  the 
eighteen  months  when  I  virtually  presided  over  it. 

I  have  always  felt  that  no  occupation  in  life  affords  a  fuller 
measure  of  satisfaction  than  that  of  a  Minister  at  the  head  of  a 
great  Department  of  State.  This  is  specially  the  case  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting  and  there  is  full  time  for  the  Minister 
to  devote  himself  to  the  administration  of  the  Department  and 
to  the  development  of  his  policy.  But  when  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  session,  and  there  are  frequent  interpellations 
there,  and  legislation  has  to  be  carried  through,  there  is  often 
very  great  strain.  But  I  have  observed  that  Ministers  who  have 
broken  down  in  health  under  this  strain,  have  not  suffered  from 
overwork  only,  but  from  the  added  anxieties,  worries,  and 
squabbles  occurring  in  that  departmental  administration.  But 
there  were  no  troubles  at  the  time  I  refer  to  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whose  permanent  officials  were  so  able  and  loyal  and  so 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
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M2/Z98375  Pte.  Smith,  David,  of M.T.  Coy.  (Ford)  with 

the  Royal  Serbian  Army,  holds  forth  : 

SPEAK  as  you  find's  my  motte'r ;    so  I  'asten  to  admit 

I'm  one  as  'as  touched  lucky  in  a-doing  of  my  bit. 

When  you  thinks  about  the  trenches,  an'  the  'and-grenades  and 

gore, 

It  isn't  none  so  dusty  in  the  Army  Service  Corps. 
It's  true  there's  times  when  I  feel  sick  I  can't  get  'ome  to  tea 
With  the  missus  in  the  kitchen  and  the  nipper  on  my  knee, 
But  there — you  can't  'ave  ev'rything — and  my  old  gal  don't  fret — 
Between  ourselves  she's  raking-in  twice  what  she  used  to  get ! 

I  freely  own  I've  got  no  moan — why,  though  I  paid  no  fare, 
]*ve  'ad  me  Meditraynean  cruise  like  any  millionaire ! 
I've  'ad  a  squint  at  furrin  parts,  and  'eard  'em  talking  Greek, 
Yes,  me — wot  makes  when  I'm  in  work  a  bare  two  quid  a  week ! 
I've  seen  the  sheep  graze  with  the  goats  like  what  the  Bible  tells ; 
I've  seen  the  stones  that  look  like  bread,  and  sniffed  some  hefty 

smells — 

I've  seen  the  mountains  purple  and  the  skies  like  Reckitt's  blue ; 
And  watched  the  natives  milk  their  sheep,  so  'elp  me,  mates,  that's 

true ! 

Oh  yes,  I've  been  about  a  bit  in  my  old  bedstead  'bus, 
While  working  for  the  Serbians  (and  'ere's  to  them  and  us ! ) 
I've  got  about  a  bit,  I  say,  and  seen  some  rummy  sights, 
An'  slep'  with  a  mosquito  net  acrost  my  face  at  nights. 
I've  seen  the  oxen  threshing  corn  same  as  the  Scripshers  says — 
An'  peeped  be'ind  a  woman's  veil,  and  pinched  a  Turko's  fez — 
But  of  all  the  sights  that  I  'ave  seen  (and  I  'ave  seen  a  5ost) 
A  little  baby's  fun'ril  was  the  one  that  knocked  me  most ! 

Oh,  talk  about  the  '  midst  of  life ' — it  give  me  quite  a  shock, 
It  'adn't  got  no  cawfin,  and  it  wore  a  coloured  frock. 
All  sudden-like  I  saw  it  coming  down  the  village  street, 
The  farver  with  it  in  'is  arms — -all  stiff  and  small  and  sweet. 
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The  priest  and  fam'ly  follered  in  a  single  straggling  line, 

The  pore  distracted  mother  with  a  jar  of  bread  and  wine, 

In  case  it  woke  up  'ungry  on  the  Resurrection  Day. 

(I  couldn't  arst,  not  talking  Greek,  but  that,  thinks  I's  the  lay.) 

At  first  I  thought  of  sloping ;   then  I  says,  '  No,  see  it  through ;' 

It  never  ain't  no  'arm  to  know  what  other  nations  do ! ' 

The  priest,  'e  was  a  rum  old  bird — they  tell  me  '  Pope's '  'is  style — 

'E  wore  a  long  black  cassock  and  a  funny  old  black  tile. 

I  couldn't  twig  'is  foreign  talk  beside  that  little  grave ; 

But  I  see  'ow  'ard  the  mother  was  a-trying  to  be  brave, 

And  'fore  they  put  the  baby  in,  with  straw  she  made  a  nest — 

And  then  she  took  'er  nipper  and  she  laid  it  down  to  rest. 

Well,  as  I  say,  I've  seen  a  lot,  but  that  sight  'as  me  beat, 

That  Macedonian  kiddie  being  carried  through  the  street ; 

The  little  grave  among  the  'ills  .  .  .  the  nest  .  .  .  the  foreign 

grub — 

The  only  sight  I've  seen  out  'ere  that's  made  me  want  to  blub. 
You  see,  I  thought  of  my  own  kid  and  my  old  gal  as  well, 
'Bout  'alf  the  world  away  from  me  .  .  .  and  Life  is  such  a  sell  .  .  . 
You  never  know  .  .  .  and  kids  is  kids  .  .  .  I've  seen  enough  for 

me — 
The  sooner  I  get  'ome  again,  the  better  pleased  I'll  be ! 

DOUGLAS  WALSHE. 
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BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

AT  three  miles,  as  seen  from  the  bridge  of  the  battleship,  the  small 
craft  which  was  steering  a  course  that  would  bring  her  across  our 
bows  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  minutes  was  absolutely  nonde- 
script, completely  defying  classification.  A  mile  closer,  however, 
it  appeared  to  be  as  plain  as  day  that  she  was  some  ancient  fishing 
boat,  but  bluffer  of  bow  and  broader  of  beam  than  the  oldest  of 
trawlers  or  drifters  in  the  service.  It  was  only  when  she  was  right 
ahead,  and  but  six  or  eight  cables'  lengths  distant,  that  a  vagrant 
sun-patch  came  dancing  along  the  leaden  waters  beyond  her  to 
form  a  scintillant  background  against  which  she  stood  out  as  what 
she  was — the  sweetest-lined  little  steam  yacht  that  ever  split  a 
wave.  The  fishing  boat  effect  had  been  obtained  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  colours  which  effectually  '  clipped  the  clippiness ' 
from  her  clipper  bows  and  equally  effectually  discounted  the 
graceful  overhang  of  her  counter.  In  plain  words,  they  had  blocked 
in  the  lines  of  a  bluff,  squatty  tug  on  her  hull  with  some  kind  of 
paint  that  was  very  easy  to  see,  and  covered  the  rest  of  her  with  a 
paint  that  was  very  hard  to  see.  A  few  changes  in  rig,  and  the 
alteration  was  complete. 

'  Quite  the  cleverest  and  simplest  bit  of  camouflage  I  ever  saw/ 
said  the  Captain  lowering  his  binoculars.  '  It's  only  the  fact  that 
we're  looking  down  on  her  from  a  considerable  height  against  that 
bright  sheet  of  water  that  gives  a  chance  to  follow  her  real  lines 
at  all.  From  the  deck — and  even  more  so  from  the  bridge  of  a 
submarine,  or  through  its  periscope — it  would  be  a  lot  easier  to 
tell  what  she  isn't  than  what  she  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't 
say  that  I  know  what  she  is  even  now.  It  is  evident  that  she  was 
a  yacht,  and  no  end  of  a  beauty  at  that.  But  now,  in  that  guise — 
probably  some  sort  of  patrol  or  anti-U-boat  worker  for  a  guess, 
perhaps  a  "  Q."  : 

The  Officer  of  the  Watch  turned  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
gyro  across  which  he  had  been  sighting.  '  I  think  she  must  be 

the  " ,"  sir,'  he  said.  '  Some  American  millionaire  had  h%r 

in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  wanting  to  do  his  bit,  brought  her  up 
to  Portsmouth  and  turned  her  over  to  the  Admiralty  to  do  what 

*  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  1919. 
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they  wanted  with  her  so  long  as  it  would  help  to  lick  the  Hun. 
She's  been  mixed  up  in  several  kinds  of  stunts,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  a  U-boat  or  two  to  her  credit.  Her  present  skipper's  a 
Yank  who  came  to  her  from  a  P.B.  They  say  he's  no  end  of  a 
character,  but  right  as  rain  on  his  job  and  with  a  natural  nose 
for  trouble.  One  of  his  hobbies  is  making  his  ship  look  like  what 
she  isn't,  and,  in  order  to  see  her  as  she  would  appear  to  a  U-boat, 
he  goes  out  and  studies  her  through  the  periscope  of  one  of  our 
own  submarines.  When  one  of  these  isn't  handy,  he  sometimes 
goes  out  in  a  whaler  and  studies  her  through  a  stubby  periscope 
poked  over  its  gunwale.  He  got  blown  right  out  to  sea  one  night 
when  he  was  making  some  experiment  from  a  whaler  in  "  moon- 
light visibility,"  and  didn't  get  back  till  the  next  morning.  It  had 
no  effect  on  his  enthusiasm,  though,  for  he  was  out  on  the  same 
stunt  the  next  night.  No  question  about  his  nerve,  nor  his  luck, 
nor  his  skill,  for  that  matter.  Smart  seamanship  probably  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  torpedoed 
as  has  his  fancy  camouflage.' 

I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  that  here  was  a  man  worth  meeting 
and  hearing  the  story  of,  but  as  the  only  base  he  seemed  to  have 
was  not  easy  to  reach,  and  as  his  ship  was  reported  at  sea  on  the 
only  occasions  I  was  free  to  go  there,  some  weeks  went  by  before 
I  was  able  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  paying  him  a  visit.  Then,  one 
morning,  a  nondescript  craft  which  might  have  been  anything 
from  a  wood-pile  to  a  Chinese  junk  half  a  mile  away,  came  nosing 
inconsequentially  through  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  moored 
alongside  the  very  battleship  in  which  I  happened  to  be  at  that  time. 

'  K has  come  in  with  the  " "  to  "  swing  compasses,"  : 

the  Navigating  Officer  announced  to  the  ward-room.  '  He's  a 
"  converted  side-wheel  river  ferry-boat "  this  morning,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  and  he's  going  to  get  blown  to  sea  in  a  "  sudden 
gale,"  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  and  he  says  that,  if  anyone 
doesn't  believe  it,  to  come  aboard  and  he'll  give  'em  something  to 
stimulate  their  "  stolid  British  imaginations." 

As  certain  lockers  of  the  ' '  had  not  been  entirely  looted 

of  their  age-mellowed  treasure  when  the  %,yacht  was  dismantled 
for  sterner  service  than  lounging  about  limpid  Mediterranean 
harbours,  the  doubters  were,  naturally,  many;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  record  that  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained — to 
tea.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  tea  that  I  had  a  chance  for 

a  half -hour's  yarn  alone  with  K in  the  '  banquet-hall-deserted  ' 

splendour  of  the  stripped  saloon.    It  was  then  that  he  told  me  how 
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it  was  he  chanced  to  *  come  across  and  get  into  the  game/  He 
used  the  latter  expression  several  times,  I  remember,  and  to  no 
one  that  I  can  recall  having  met,  either  on  land  or  sea,  was  the 
grim  work  he  was  doing  more  of  a  '  game  '  than  to  this  brave, 
resourceful,  devil-may-care  Middle  Westerner. 

'  I  had  had  a  fair  bit  of  experience  in  yachting  and  boating 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,' 
he  said,  settling  back  at  ease  in  one  of  the  two  remaining  lounging 
chairs,  '  and  most  of  it  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  at  "one  time  or 
another  since  I  have  been  on  the  job  over  here.  I  sailed  a  single 
sticker  on  Lake  Michigan  for  a  number  of  seasons,  and  I  used  to 
run  down  from  my  home  in  Lake  Forest  to  business  in  Chicago 
in  my  own  motor  boat  on  and  off  during  the  summer.  It  was  what 
I  knew  of  the  latter  which  got  me  on  in  a  "P.B."  without  any 
preliminary  hanging  about  when  I  first  came  over  early  in  the  war. 
What  I  knew  about  sailing  has  been  all  to  the  good  almost  every 
day  I  have  been  at  sea,  from  the  time  I  lured  on  a  U-boat  by 
rigging  up  my  "  P.B."  as  a  disabled  fishing  smack  to  the  time  when 
I  had  to  bring  this  poor  little  old  girl  into  port  under  canvas  after 
I  had  knocked  out  her  propellers  with  one  of  her  own  depth  charges.' 
It  was  a  fantastically  amusing  tale,  that  last.  '  It  was  the  culmin- 
ation of  my  experiments  in  "  scientific  camouflage,"  '  said  K , 

with  a  baleful  smile.  '  Up  to  that  time  my  contrivances  to  deceive 
the  Hun  were  getting  more  and  more  intricate  right  along ;  since 
then  they  have  tended  more  and  more  toward  extreme  simplicity. 
It  was  this  way,  you  see,  that  I  happened  to  work  up  to  that  depth 
charge  "  crescendo."  From  the  first  I  had  been  striving  to  give 
the  U-boat  "  mixed  impressions  "  of  me,  especially  on  the  score  of 
which  way  I  was  going.  This,  as  I  soon  found  out  from  studying 
the  thing  in  the  proper  way,  is  much  easier  to  do  in  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  observation  is  limited  to  a  few  feet  above  the  water 
than  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  a  more  lofty  coign  of  vantage  to 
con  from.  That  is  to  say,  it's  much  easier  to  convey  false  im- 
pressions, especially  regarding  your  direction,  to  a  man  with  his 
eye  to  a  periscope  than  to  one  in  the  foretop  of  a  battleship,  to 
take  the  two  extremes.  Trying  now  one  thing  and  now  another 
as  I  had  more  experience,  I  found  that  where,  at  first,  every  shot 
fired  at  me  was  directed  ahead  with  a  more  or  less  approximate 
allowance  for  the  ship's  progress  in  that  direction,  after  a  while 
they  began  to  go  oftener  and  oftener  astern,  indicating  they  were 
confused  as  to  my  rate  of  change.  It  was  just  as  I  was  about  to 
put  the  crowning  touch  on  my  efforts  in  "  mixing  direction  "  that 
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the  trouble  occurred.  As  the  experiments  with  this  particular 
contrivance  never  went  any  further,  there  will  hardly  be  any  harm 
in  my  telling  you  what  it  was  and  how  it  worked. 

'  I  had  already,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  slanting  fins  attached 
something  after  the  fashion  of  bilge-keels,  only  just  below  the 
water-line  on  either  quarter,  worked  up  a  fairly  satisfactory  "  bow 
wave  "  aft,  and  I  was  endeavouring  to  supplement  this  by  a  scheme 
for  making  it  appear  as  though  the  sky  was  moving  past  her  funnel 
in  the  direction  it  wasn't.  You  see,  I  was  working  on  the  same 
principle  which  deceives  you  when  you  think  the  standing  train 
you  are  in  is  in  motion  when  you  see  the  one  on  the  next  track  start 
up.  As  the  U-boat  skipper's  "  look-see  "  is  often  limited  to  a 
hurried  sort  of  a  peep,  I  figured  that  if  I  could  contrive  to  keep  a 
rather  conspicuous  imitation  sky — of  canvas  running  past  the  masts 
and  funnels  in  the  same  direction  she  was  going,  only  faster,  it 
might  create  the  illusion — in  the  distorted  "  worm's  eye  "  vision 
of  the  man  at  the  periscope — that  she  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  studied  some  make-shift  rigs  from,  water  level  through 
a  peiiscope,  and  made  up  my  mind  the  scheme  was  worth  trying.' 

K relighted  his  cigar  and  resumed  with  a  sad  smile.    '  I 

stiU  think  the  idea  was  good,'  he  said,  '  but  it  took  too  complicated 
an  installation  to  carry  it  out,  especially  on  a  small  craft  with  a 
low  freeboard.  There  were  gearings  and  transmissions  and  rollers, 
and  heaven  knows  what  not,  needed  to  make  the  endless  strip 
of  canvas  "  sky  "  run  smoothly,  and  there  were  also  many  wires 
and  ropes.  It  was  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  which  was 
responsible  for  the  disaster,  for  while  the  thing  was  still  in  the 
"  advanced  experimental  "  stage,  a  U-boat  popped  up  close  by  one 
day- — probably  a  bold  attempt  on  its  skipper's  part  to  see  if  he 

really  saw  what  he  thought  he  had  seen — and  I  spun  the  "  • " 

around  on  her  tail  (one  of  the  nice  things  about  her  is  that  she 
will  turn  in  a  smaller  circle  than  most  destroyers)  and  tried,  first 
choice,  to  ram  him,  and,  second  choice,  to  drop  a  depth  charge 
down  the  hole  he  had  ducked  into.  I  was  too  late  to  ram  by  a  few 
seconds,  and  there  must  have  been  a  good  fathom  or  two  of  clear- 
ance between  my  keel  and  the  conning  tower  I  had  driven  for. 
The  bridge  and  the  two  periscopes  he  had  "  turtle-necked  "  in 
showed  clean  and  sharp  in  the  clear  water  as  I  leaned  over  the 
port  side  of  the  bridge — the  easiest  chance  a  man  ever  had  for 
kicking  off  a  "  can  "  just  where  it  ought  to  go.  As  I  turned  to 
the  depth-charge  release  I  already  had  visions  of  him  falling  apart 
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like  a  cracked  egg,  with  bobbing  bubbles  and  howling  Huns  coming 
up  to  the  surface  together.  It  was  only  a  couple  of  days  before 
that  I  had  picked  up  several  British  fishermen  (all  that  were  left 
alive  after  a  U-boat  skipper  had  vented  his  morning  hate  by  shelling 
the  boat  in  which  they  were  leaving  their  sinking  trawler),  and 
I  was  still  mad  enough  to  want  to  ram  Heligoland  if  a  chance  had 
offered.  I  felt  a  kind  of  savage  joy  in  the  chance  to  put  that  tin 
of  T.N.T.  where  it  would  wipe  out  a  bit  of  the  score  I  had  been 
checking  up  against  the  Hun,  and  I  seemed  to  see  a  sort  of  a  "  Hand 
of  Fate  "  in  the  fist  I  was  reaching  up  to  the  handle  of  the  release. 
It  couldn't  miss,  I  told  myself,  and — -well,  it  didn't. 

'  The  explosion  "  jolted  "  at  the  proper  interval  all  right,  but 
not  in  the  proper  place,  nor  in  the  proper  way.  I  was  watching  for 
the  up-boil  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  right-angling  propeller  swirl 
of  the  submarine,  but  that  was  receding,  smooth  and  unbroken, 
when  the  crash  came.  The  fact  is,  I  never  did  see  the  spout  from 
that  charge — for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  was  tossad  up  almost 

under  the  " 's  "  counter,  where  it  knocked  off  the  blades  of 

both  propellers  and  all  but  blew  in  her  stern.  The  depth  charge 
had  fouled  a  trailing  wire  from  some  of  my  "  stage  scenery  sky  " 
and  been  dragged  along  to  detonate  close  astern.  I  saw  her  taffrail 
shiver  and  kick  upwards,  and  the  shock  was  strong  enough  to 
upset  my  balance  even  on  the  bridge.  That  last  was  the  first 
thing  that  made  me  sure  something  had  slipped  up,  for,  ordinarily, 
the  jolt  from  a  properly  set  "  can  "  is  no  more  than  that  from  a 
sharp  bump  against  the  side  of  a  quay.  I  mean  the  jolt  as  felt  on 
the  bridge,  of  course  ;  below,  and  especially  in  the  engine-room 
or  stokehold,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  severe.  It  was  the  shattering 
jar  of  this  one  that  told  me  it  had  gone  wrong,  and  then,  when  she 
began  to  lose  way  and  refuse  to  answer  her  helm  (the  rudder  had 
been  knocked  out,  too,  but  not  enough  so  that  it  couldn't  be  tinkered 
up  to  serve  temporarily),  I  knew  it  was  something  serious. 

'  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  relief  to  find  that,  badly  buckled  as  some 
of  the  plates  were,  she  wasn't  making  any  more  water  aft  than  the 
pumps  could  easily  take  care  of.  That  was  the  first  thing  I  looked 
after,  and  the  next  was  the  U-boat ;  or  rather,  we  were  looking 
out  for  both  at  the  same  time.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  helped  to  reconcile  me  to  the  double  disappointment 
of  missing  my  crack  at  the  Hun  and  knocking  my  own  ship  out, 
it  was  the  fact  (which  soon  became  apparent)  that  Fritz  never 
knew  about  the  latter.  If  he  had  known  the  shape  I  was  in,  he 
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could  have  finished  me  off  a  dozen  times  over  during  the  nour  or 

more  the  " "  was  lying  helpless,  and  before  the  first  armed 

trawler  showed  up  in  answer  to  my  S.O.S.  Just  why  he  didn't,  I 
could  never  make  quite  sure,  but  the  chances  are  it  was  one  or 
both  of  two  things.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  biff  from  the 
depth  charge — which  must  still  have  been  almost  as  near  to  him 
as  it  was  to  me  when  it  exploded — may  have  done  the  submarine 
really  serious  injury,  perhaps  even  sinking  it.  We  never  found 
any  evidence,  however,  that  this  had  been  the  case.  Whether 
he  was  damaged  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  close  call  gave 
him  a  bad  scare.  There  could  have  been  nothing  in  the  explosion 
to  tell  him  that  it  did  any  harm  to  his  enemy,  and,  since  he  did 
not  have  his  periscope  up,  there  was  no  way  he  could  see  what 
had  happened.  Doubtless  expecting  another  "  can  "  any  moment, 
and  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  an  hour  or 
two  until  there  would  be  a  lot  more  craft  joining  in  the  chase,  it 
is  probable  that  he  followed  the  tactics  which  you  can  always 
count  on  a  U-boat  following  when  it  knows  a  hunt  is  on — that 
is,  to  submerge  deeply  and  lose  no  time  in  making  itself  just  as 
scarce  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  hue-and-cry 
has  started.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  fact  that 
this  particular  pirate  didn't  have  a  revenge  after  his  own  Hunnish 
heart.  We  were  about  evenly  matched  for  guns  probably,  and 
doubtless  I  should  have  had  rather  better  than  an  even  break  on 
that  score,  because  a  surface  craft  can  stand  more  holing  than  a 
submarine.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  a  sneaking 
sight  through  his  periscope  from  a  safe  distance  and  then  slipping 
a  mouldie  at  us,  which,  helpless  as  we  were  for  a  while,  there  would 
have  been  no  way  of  avoiding.  A  moving  ship  of  almost  any  class, 
provided  she  has  a  gun  to  make  him  keep  his  distance,  has  a  good 
fighting  chance  of  saving  herself  from  being  torpedoed  by  the 
proper  use  of  her  helm  ;  a  disabled  ship,  though  she  has  all  the 
guns  in  the  world,  has  no  show  if  Fritz  really  thinks  she's  worth 
wasting  two  or  three  torpedoes  on.  If  he  has  his  nerve,  and  any 
luck  at  all,  he  ought  to  finish  the  job  with  one. 

'  So  I  think  you'll  have  to  admit,'  said  K with  a  whimsical 

smile,  '  that,  under  the  circumstances  and  considering  what  might 
have  happened,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  legitimate  lack  coming  in 
having  to  take  her  home  under  sail.  Fact  is,  I  considered  myself 
in  luck  to  have  a  ship  to  take  home^at  all.  The  rudder,  lucidly, 
though  a  good  deal  bent  and  twisted,  had  not  been  blown  away.  It 
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took  a  lot  of  nursing  to  turn  it,  and,  when  we  finally  got  her  off  under 
mainsail,  fore  staysail  and  jib,  the  eccentricities  it  developed  took 
a  lot  of  getting  used  to.  Although  it  was  quite  fortuitous  on  our 
part,  the  course  we  steered  during  the  thirty  hours  we  put  in  re- 
turning to  base  was  the  most  complex  and  baffling  lot  of  zig- 
zagging I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  If  a  U-boat  skipper  lying 
in  wait  for  us  could  have  told  what  she  was  going  to  do  next, 
I  can  only  say  that  he  would  have  known  a  lot  more  than  I  did. 

'  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  a  couple  of  trawlers  hove  in  sight 
and  closed  us  to  be  of  what  help  they  could  in  screening.  They 
made  a  very  brave  show  of  it  until  we  got  under  weigh,  and  then 
they  were  led  just  about  the  wooziest  dance  you  ever  heard  tell  of, 
By  a  lucky  chance  (for  me,  not  for  the  trawlers),  there  was  a  spanking 
breeze  on  the  port  quarter  (for  the  mean  course  to  base,  I  mean) ; 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  little  old  girl,  even  under  the  com- 
paratively light  spread  of  sail  on  her,  was  slipping  away  at  close 
to  nine  miles  an  hour.  That  won't  surprise  you  if  you  noticed 
the  lines  of  her.  I've  turned  back  in  her  Log  and  found  where 
she's  run  for  thirty-six  hours  at  fourteen  miles,  even  with  the 
drag  of  her  screws,  which  always  knock  a  knot  or  two  off  the  sailing 
speed  of  a  yacht  with  auxiliary  power.  Well,  that  nine  miles  an 
hour  was  a  good  bit  better  than  those  trawlers  could  do  under 
forced  draught,  and  after  falling  astern  for  a  while,  they  started 
to  catch  up  by  shortening  their  courses  by  "  cutting  "  my  zigzags. 
That  was  where  the  fun  came  in.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
if  I  had  been  zigzagging  according  to  Hoyle.  But  where  I  didn't 
know  myself  just  what  she  was  going  to  do  next,  how  was  I  going 
to  signal  it  to  them,  will  you  tell  me  ?  About  every  other  time 
that  they  tried  to  anticipate  my  course  they  guessed  wrong,  and 
were  worse  off  than  before  as  a  consequence.  They  must  have 
been  a  very  thankful  pair  when  one  of  the  two  destroyers  which 
finally  came  up  took  them  off  to  hunt  the  submarine.  The  other 
destroyer  stood  by  to  escort  me  in.  Her  skipper  offered  me  a  tow, 
but  I  was  anxious  to  save  face  as  much  as  possible  by  returning 
on  my  own,  and  so  declined.  In  case  of  an  attack  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  him  screening  than  towing  anyhow.  In  the 
end,  when  we  got  in  to  where  the  sea  room  was  restricted,  I  was 
glad  to  take  a  hawser  from  a  tug  they  sent  to  meet  me  to  keep 
from  putting  her  on  the  mud. 

'  You  may  well  believe  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  my  ex- 
periments with  "  moveable  sky,"  and  other  similar  mechanical 
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complexities,'    K continued   with    a   laugh.     '  Indeed,    from 

that  time  on  I  have  been  inclining  more  and  more  to  simpler 
things,  "  rig  outs  "  that  are  sufficiently  free  from  "  wheels  within 
wheels  "  to  leave  the  mind  clear  for  the  real  work  in  hand,  which, 
after  all,  is  putting  down  the  Hun,  not  merely  deceiving  him  as 
to  what  you  are.  You  see  how  simple  a  "  setting  "  our  present 
one  is ;  yet  it  is  very  complete  in  its  way,  and  I  have  reasonable 
hopes  of  success  with  it.  No,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  just  what  I 
am  driving  at  with  it,  or  just  how  I  am  going  to  go  about  it.  In  a 
month  or  two,  when  its  possibilities  have  been  exhausted  and  it 
has  become  a  "  wash-out "  perhaps  I  shall  be  a  bit  freer  to  talk 
about  it.  Come  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  me  at  the  end  of 
about  six  weeks,  when  my  present  round  of  stunting  will  probably 
be  over,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  the  "  Q  "  yarns  that  the  law  allows. 
The  Hun  is  dead  wise  to  the  game  on  principle,  so  there  can't  be 
any  point  in  keeping  mum  any  longer  on  stunts  that  he's  twigged 
a  year  or  so  ago,  and  which  you'd  have  about  as  much  chance  of 
taking  him  in  with  as  you'd  have  in  trying  to  sell  a  gold  brick  on 
Broadway.' 

Three  months  went  by  before  I  was  able  to  take  advantage 

of  K 's  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  what  he  had  called 

his  '  business  headquarters,'  and  (as  I  had  naturally  expected  that 
she  would  have  played  many  and  diverse  parts  in  the  interim), 

it  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  found  the  '  • • '  still  '  dressed  ' 

as  she  had  been  when  I  last  saw  her. 

*  We've  never  quite  been  able  to  pull  it  off,'  K explained, 

'  and  the  waiting,  and  the  "  not  quites  "  and  the  "  might  have 
be  ens  "  have  given  me  no  end  of  a  dose  of  that  kind  of  "  hope  de- 
ferred "  which  "  maketh  the  heart  sick."  But  we've  at  least  been 
lucky  enough  not  to  queer  the  game  by  showing  our  hand,  so  that 
there's  still  as  good  a  chance  as  ever  to  make  good  with  it  under 
favourable  circumstances.  For  that  reason,  the  less  we  say  about 
it  for  the  present  the  better.  That's  in  regard  to  this  particular 
stunt,  I  mean.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  "  Q  "  stuff  that  we've  brought 
off,  or  tried  to  bring  off,  during  the  last  three  years — I'm  at  your 
service  to-night  after  dinner.  The  Germans  have  been  publishing 
accounts  of  some  of  the  stunts — under  the  title  of  "  British  Atro- 
cities " — for  some  months  now,  but  as  there  are  slight  variations 
from  the  truth  here  and  there,  you  may  still  be  interested  in  getting 
some  of  the  details  a  bit  nearer  the  original  fount. 
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'  They  claimed,  for  instance,  that  when  one  of  their  "  heroic  " 
U-boats  ran  alongside  an  armed  British  patrol  boat  (which  had 
surrendered  to  it)  to  transfer  a  boarding  party,  an  officer  of  the 
P.B.  rushed  on  deck  and  threw  down  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine 
what  the  skipper  of  the  latter  took  to  be  a  packet  of  secret  books, 
and  that  this  "  packet,"  exploding,  eventually  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  the  guileless  German  craft.  Now  about  the  only  thing 
which  is  correct  about  that  account  is  the  statement  that  a  U-- 
boat was  sunk.  It  wasn't  an  armed  P.B.  that  surrendered  to 
Herr  Ober-Lootenant — armed  P.B.'s  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
take  my  word  for  it — but  an  unarmed  (or  practically  unarmed) 
pleasure  yacht,  which  had  apparently  become  disabled  and  blown 
to  sea.  And  the  trusting  U-boat  did  not  come  alongside  to  put 
aboard  a  prize  crew  to  navigate  its  captive  to  a  German  port  as 
they'd  try  to  make  you  believe,  but  only  to  sink  it  with  bombs 
placed  in  the  hold,  so  as  to  save  shells  or  a  torpedo.  And  it  wasn't 
a  packet  of  "  secret  books  "  that  put  the  pirate  down,  but  a  "  baby," 
and  my  baby  at  that.  No,  I  don't  mean  that  I  threw  a  real  child 
of  mine  to  Moloch — I  haven't  any  to  throw — but  only  that  the 
idea  of  this  literal  enfant  terrible,  with  a  percussion  cap  on  the  top 
of  his  head  and  a  can  of  T.N.T.  for  a  body,  originated  under  my 
hat.  It's  not  surprising  that  the  Huns  didn't  get  the  thing  straight 
at  first  (though  I  believe  one  of  their  later  versions  does  have  a 
child  in  the  cast),  for  none  of  the  Germans  present  have  yet 
returned  to  tell  just  what  happened.  About  half  of  them  never 
will  see  their  beloved  "  Vodderland  "  again,  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I'm  not  wearing  any  crepe  on  my  sleeve  on  that 

account  either.  Do  you  know  '  (K 's  face  flushed  red  and  his 

brow  contracted  in  the  anger  the  thought  aroused)  '  that  those 

pirates  were  going  right  ahead  to  sink  what  they  thought 

was  nothing  but  a  pleasure  yacht,  with  a  number  of  women  and 
children  in  it,  although  it  was  plain  as  day  to  them  that  the  one 
boat  carried  would  founder  under  a  quarter  of  our  number  ?  That's 
your  Hun  every  time,  and  it  was  just  that  insensate  lust  of  his  to 
murder  anything  helpless  that  I  reckoned  on  in  baiting  my  trap. 
I  felt  dead  certain — But  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  yarn  this  evening.' 

Several  bits  of  salvage  from  the  ' 's '  pleasure-yacht  days 

figured  in  the  little  feast  K had  spread  that  evening,  and  I 

rfmcmbfr  particularly  that  the  Angostura  was  from  a  bottle 
Commodore  P —  -  had  himself  secured  at  the  time  when  that 
incomparable  bitter  was  distilled  in  a  little  ramshackle  pile-built 
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factory  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  upper  Orinoco.  And  the  coffee 
that  same  genial  bon  vivant  had  had  blended  and  sealed  in  glass 
by  an  old  Arab  merchant  at  Aden,  whi'e  the  Benedictine  had  cost 
him  a  climb  on  foot  through  an  infernally  hot  August  afternoon 
to  an  ancient  monastery  inland  of  Naples.  It  was  between  sips 
of  Be  nedictine— from  a  priceless  little  Morning  Glory-shaped  curl 
of  Phoenician  glass,  picked  up  in  Antioch  one  winter  by  the 

owner,  and  overlooked  in  the  '  stripping  '  operations — that  K • 

told  me  the  story  of  the  first  of  what  he  called  the  '  Q-rious ' 
operations. 

'  There  was  a  story  attached  to  just  about  every  little  package 

of  food  and  drink  P left  in  the  yacht,'  said  K ,  unrolling 

the  gold  foil  from  a  cigar  whose  band  bore  the  name  of  a  Pinar  del 
Rio  factory  which  is  famed  as  accepting  no  order  save  from  ita 
small  but  highly  select  list  of  private  customers  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  ;  '  and  in  the  several  letters  he  has  written  begging 
me  to  make  free  with  them,  he  has  told  me  most  of  the  yarns. 
The  consequence  was  that,  while  the  good  things  lasted  (they're 
most  of  them  finished  now),  I  was  getting  in  the  way  of  enjoying 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  them,  and  the  telling  of  where  they  came 
from  and  how  they  were  come  by,  just  about  as  much  as  good 

old  P himself  must  have  done.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the 

possible  loss  of  them  was  about  my  worst  worry  when  I  tried  my 
first  "Q"  stunt  on. 

*  The  success  of  any  kind  of  stunt  for  harrying  the  U-boat  is 
very  largely  a  matter  of  "  psychology,"  and  this  is  especially  so 
in  the  "  Q  "  department.  The  main  point  of  it  is  to  make  the 
enemy  think  you  are  more  harmless  than  you  really  are.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea,  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  stunt  the  old 
pirate  of  the  Caribbean  was  on  when  he  concealed  his  gun-ports 
with  strips  of  csnvas  and  approached  his  victims  as  a  peaceful 
merchantman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was  the  Hun  him- 
self who  started  the  game  in  this  war,  for  I'm  almost  dead  sure 
that  we  had  tried  nothing  of  the  kind  on — in  a  systematic  way 
at  any  rate — up  to  the.  time  one  of  his  U-boats  rigged  up  a  mast 
and  sails  and  lured  on  victims  by  posing  as  a  fisherman  in  distress. 
Obviously,  it's  a  game  you  can't  use  any  kind  of  craft  that  ia 
plainly  a  warship  in,  and  the  burning  question  always  is  as  to  how 
far  you  will  sacrifice  punishing  power  to  harmlessness  of  appearance. 
A  light  gun  or  two  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  in  the  way  of  shooting 
irons,  and  even  these  are  very  difficult  to  conceal  on  a  small  boat. 
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Likewise  a  torpedo  tube.  I  tried  that  first  stunt  of  mine  without 
either,  and  that's  where  the  "  psychology  "  came  in. 

'  Most  of  the  "  Q-boats  "  they  were  figuring  on  at  that  time 
were  of  the  slow  freighter  type,  with  a  rather  powerful  gun  mounted 
for'rad  and  concealed  as  well  as  possible  by  something  rigged  up 
to  look  like  deck  cargo.  That  was  all  well  and  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  I  figured,  but,  from  such  study  of  the  Hun's  little  ways  as  I 
had  been  able  to  make,  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  an  old  cargo 
boat  would  prove  tempting  enough  bait  to  put  a  Fritz  in  the  proper 
mental  state  for  a  real  "  rise  "—one  in  which  he'd  deliver  himself  up 
to  you  bound  and  gagged,  so  to  speak.  That  was  the  kind  of 
thing  I  wanted  to  make  a  bid  for,  and,  by  cracky,  I  pulled  it  off. 

'  From  all  I  could  pick  up,  from  the  inside  and  outside,  about 
the  ships  that  had  already  been  torpedoed,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hun  would  go  to  a  lot  more  trouble,  and  take  a  deal  bigger 
chances,  to  put  down  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  passengers  than  he 
would  with  a  freighter.  And  even  that  early  in  the  war  a  U-boat 
had  exposed  itself  to  being  rammed  by  a  destroyer,  when  it  could 
have  avoided  the  attack  entirely  by  forgoing  the  pleasure  of  a 
Parthian  shot  at  a  life-boat  which  was  already  half-swamped  in 
the  heavy  seas.  That  was  the  little  trait  of  the  Hun's  that  I 
reckoned  on  playing  up  to  when  I  began  to  figure  on  taking  the 

" "  out  U-boat  straffing  without  any  gun  larger  than  a  Maxim 

aboard  her.  I'd  have  been  glad  enough  of  a  good  four-incher, 
understand,  if  there  had  been  any  way  in  the  world  it  could  have 
been  concealed.  But  there  wasn't,  and  rather  than  miss  getting  into 
the  game  at  all,  I  was  quite  content  to  tackle  it  with  such  weapons 
as  were  available.  That  was  where  my  "  che-ild  "  came  in. 

'  On  the  score  of  weapons  available,  there  were  only  two — 
the  lance  bomb  and  the  depth  charge.  For  the  kind  of  game  I 
had  in  mind,  it  was  to  the  former  that  I  pinned  my  faith.  It  was 
powerful  enough  to  do  all  the  damage  needful  to  the  shell  of  a 
submarine  if  only  a  chance  to  get  home  with  it  could  be  contrived. 
"  Getting  it  home  "  has  always  been  the  great  difficulty  with  the 
lance  bomb,  and  up  to  that  time  the  only  chap  to  have  any  luck 
with  it  was  the  skipper  of  a  P.B. — another  Yank,  by  the  way,  who 
came  over  and  got  into  the  game  in  the  same  way,  and  about  the 
same  time,  that  I  did.  He  had  been  the  champion  sixteen-pound 
hammer-thrower  in  some  Middle  Western  college  only  a  year  or 
two  before,  and,  by  taking  a  double  turn  on  his  heeling  deck, 
managed  to  chuck  the  bomb  (which  is  on  the  end  of  a  wooden 
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handle,  much  like  the  old  throwing  hammer)  about  three  times 
as  far  as  any  one  ever  dreamed  of,  and  cracked  in  the  nose  of  a 
lurking  U-boat  with  it.  I,  unluckily,  was  not  a  hammer -thrower, 
and  so  had  to  try  to  bring  about  an  easier  shot.  It  was  with  this 
purpose  in  view  that  I  submitted  a  proposal  to  re-convert  the 

" •  "  temporarily  to  the  outward  seeming  of  a  pleasure  yacht ; 

to  make  her  appear  so  tempting  a  bait  that  the  Hun's  lust  for 
SchrecTdichkeit,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  would  lure  him  close  enough 
to  give  me  a  chance  at  him.  They  were  rather  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  plan  at  first,  .principally  on  the  ground  that  the  enemy, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  pleasure  yachting  going  on  in  the  North 
Sea,  would  instantly  be  suspicious  of  a  craft  of  that  character. 
I  pointed  out  that  there  was  still  a  bit  of  yachting  going  on  in  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  which  the  Hun,  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  East  Coast,  might  well  know  of,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  strange  in  a  craft  from  there  being  blown  to  sea-  in  a  spell 

of  nor'west  weather.  Of  course,  the  " "  isn't  a  Broads  type 

by  a  long  way,  but  I  didn't  expect  the  Hun  to  linger  over  fine 
distinctions  any  more  than  the  trout  coming  up  for  a  fly  does. 
The  sequel  fully  proved  that  I  was  right. 

'  It  was  largely  because  the  stunt  I  had  in  mind  promised  to 
cost  little  more  than  a  new  coat  of  paint  and  a  few  rehearsals 
(which  could  easily  be  carried  on  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary 
patrol  duties)  that  I  finally  received  somewhat  grudging  authorisa- 
tion to  go  ahead  with  it.  It  was  not  till  the  whole  show  was  over 
that  I  learned  (in  the  laughing  admission  of  the  officer  who  helped 
secure  that  authorisation)  that  the  fact  that  the  output  of  real 
P.B.'s  was  becoming  large  enough,  so  that  they  were  about  inde- 
pendent of  the  use  of  yachts  and  other  pleasure  craft  for  patrol 
work,  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  granting  of  it. 

'  I  already  had  several  well-trained  machine-gunners  in  the 
crew,  so  that  about  the  only  addition  I  had  to  make  to  the  ship's 
company  was  a  half-dozen  boys  to  masquerade  as  "  ladies."  As 
they  were  not  meant  to  stand  inspection  at  close  range,  nothing 
elaborate  in  the  way  of  costume  or  make-up  was  necessary.  They 
wore  middy  jackets,  with  short  duck  skirts,  which  gave  them 
plenty  of  liberty  of  action.  Most  of  them  (as  there  was  nothing 
much  below  the  waist  going  to  show  anyway)  simply  rolled  up 
their  sailor  breeches  r.nd  went  bare-legged,  and  one  who  went 
in  for  white  stockings  and  tennis  shoes  was  considered  rather  a 
"  swanker."  Their  millinery  was  somewhat  "  variegated,"  the 
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only  thing  in  common  to  the  motley  units  of  head-gear  being 
conspicuousness.  There  was  a  much-beribboned  broad-brimmed 
straw,  a  droopy  Panama,  a  green  and  a  purple  motor  veil,  and  a 
very  chic  yachting  effect  in  a  "  converted  "  cap  of  a  Lieutenant  of 
Marines  with  a  red  band  round  it.  Less  "  in  keeping,"  if  more 
striking,  was  a  Gainsborough,  with  magenta  ostrich  plumes,  a 
remnant  from  some  "  ship  "  theatricals. 

'  Hair  wasn't  a  very  important  item,  but  they  all  seemed  to  take 
so  much  pleasure  in  "  coiffeur-ing  "  that  I  took  good  care  not  to 
discourage  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  spirit  that  you 
enter  that  kind  of  a  game  in  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  its  success,  and  these  lads — and,  indeed,  the  whole  lot  of  us — • 
were  like  children  "  playing  house."  All  of  them  were  "  blondes  " 
— even  a  boy  born  in  Durban,  who  had  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
"  tar  brush,"  and  one — a  roly-poly  young  Scot,  who  had  made 
himself  a  pair  of  tawny  braids  from  rope  ravellings — looked  like  a 
cross  between  Brunnhilde  and  "  The  Viking's  Daughter." 

'  It  was  only  during  rehearsals,  of  course,  that  these  lads  were 
"  ladies  of  leisure."  The  rest  of  the  time  I  kept  them  on  brass- 
polishing  and  deck-scrubbing,  with  the  result  that  the  little  old 

" "  regained,  outwardly  at  least,  much  of  her  pristine  "  ship- 

shapiness."  The  "  gentlemen  friends  "  of  the  "  ladies  "  were  even 
more  of  a  "  make-ship  "  product  than  the  latter.  Indeed,  they 
were  really  costumes  rather  than  individuals.  I  don't  mean  that 
we  used  dummies,  but  only  that  there  were  eight  or  ten  flannel 
jackets  and  boater  hats  laid  ready,  and  these  were  to  be  worn  more 
or  less  indiscriminately  by  any  of  the  regular  crew  not  on  watch. 
Their  role  was  simply  to  loll  on  the  quarterdeck  with  the  "  ladies  " 
while  the  U-boat  was  sizing  us  up,  then  to  join  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  "  panic  "  following  the  hoped-for  attack,  and  finally  to  beat 
it  to  their  action  stations. 

'  That  a  "  baby  "  was  by  far  the  most  effective  disguise  for  the 
first  lance  bomb  we  hoped  to  chuck  home  was  obvious  at  the 
outset.  Both  of  them  had  heads,  their  general  shapes  (when 
dressed)  were  not  dissimilar,  while  the  "  long  clothes "  of  the 
infant  was  found  to  have  a  real  steadying  effect  on  the  missile, 
on  the  same  principle  that  "  streamers  "  act  to  bring  an  air-bomb 
down  nose-first.  Of  course,  a  child  in  arms  (like  this  one  was  to 
be)  wasn't  just  the  kind  of  thing  one  would  take  "  pleasure  yacht- 
ing ";  but  I  knew  the  Huns  took  their  nurslings  to  beer  gardens, 
and  thought  that  that  might  make  them  think  that  the 
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"  Englanders  " — who  were  incomprehensible  folk  anyhow — might 
take  this  strange  way  of  accustoming  their  young  to  the  waves  which 
they  sang  so  loudly  of  ruling.  The  decisive  consideration,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  a  baby  was  the  only  thing  except  a  jewel-case 
that  a  panicky  woman  in  fear  of  being  torpedoed  would  stick  to. 
As  you  can't  get  a  lance  bomb  in  a  jewel-case,  it  was  plainly  "  baby  " 
or  nothing. 

'  In  the  end,  because  I  was  afraid  that  none  of  the  feminine 
make-ups  was  quite  good  enough  not  to  awaken  suspicion  at  close 
range — I  decided  that  the  heaving  over  of  the  "baby"  should 
be  done  by  a  "  gentleman  "  instead  of  by  a  "  lady."  As  one  of 
the  seamen  put  it,  it  was  only  "nateral  that  the  nipper's  daddy 
'ud  be  lookin'  arter  'im  in  time  of  danger,"  and  I  had  read  of  sailors 
being  entrusted  with  children  on  sinking  ships.  The  man  I  picked 
for  the  job — the  "  father  of  the  che-ild,"  as  he  soon  came  to  be 
called — was  not  the  one  who  had  proved  the  best  in  "  distance 
throwing  "  in  the  trials,  but  rather  one  on  whose  cold-blooded 
nerve  I  knew  I  could  count  in  any  extremity.  He  was  a  Seaman 

Gunner,  named  R ,  and  was  lost  a  year  ago  when  a  rather 

desperate  "  Q  "  stunt  he  had  volunteered  for  miscarried.  He  had 
just  the  touch  of  the  "  histrionic  "  desirable  for  the  "  intimate  " 
little  affair  in  question,  and  the  way  he  played  his  part  fully  justified 
my  selecting  him.' 

K leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  blew  smoke  rings  for  a 

minute  before  resuming  his  story.  '  There  are  some  kinds  of  stunts, 
like  this  one  I've  been  trying  to  bring  off  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,'  he  said,  '  that  always  seem  to  hang  fire  ;  and  there  are 
others  where,  from  first  to  last,  everything  comes  up  to  the  scratch 
on  time,  just  like  a  film  drama.  That  first  one  I'm  telling  you 
about  was  like  that,  everybody — even  to  the  U-boat — coming 
on  to  its  "  cue."  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  it  now,  the  whole  show 
seems  more  like  a  big  "  movie  "  than  anything  elss. 

'  By  the  time  we  were  letter-perfect  in  our  parts,  there  came 
two  or  three  days  of  just  the  kind  of  a  storm  I  wanted  to  make  a 
good  excuse  for  a  dinky  little  pleasure  boat  being  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  North  Sea.  I  took  care,  of  course,  to  be  "  blown  "  to  the 
last  position  at  which  an  enemy  submarine  had  been  reported. 
Then  (where  a  destroyer  or  a  P.B.  might  have  cruised  round 
for  a  month  without  sighting  anything  but  fog  and  the  smoke  of 
some  of  our  own  ships  on  the  horizon),  we  picked  up  a  Fritz  running 
brazenly  on  the  surface  the  first  morning.  That  was  first  blood 
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for  my  "  harmless  "  appearance  right  there,  for  he  must  have  seen 
us  some  time  previously  of  course,  and  had  we  looked  in  the  least 
warlike,  would  have  submerged  before  even  our  Lookout  spotted 
his  conning  tower. 

'  As  it  was,  he  simply  began  closing  us  at  full  speed,  firing  as 
he  came.  It  was  rotten  shooting  at  first  (as  shooting  from  the 
very  poor  platform  a  submarine  affords  usually  is),  but,  at  about 
three  thousand  yards,  he  put  a  shell  through  the  foc's'l,  luckily 
above  the  water-line.  The  next  minute  or  two  was  the  most 
anxious  time  I  had,  for,  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  that  way, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  sticking  of!  there  and  putting 
us  down  with  shell-fire.  Perhaps  if  the  two  or  three  shots  which 
followed  had  been  hits,  that  is  what  he  would  have  done.  It  was 
probably  his  disgust  at  the  fact  that  they  were  all  "  overs  "  that 
determined  him  to  close  in  and  finish  the  job  with  bombs.  Possibly, 
also,  the  fact  that  I  appeared  to  be  starting  to  "  abandon  ship  " 
at  this  juncture  convinced  him  finally  that  the  yacht  had  no  fight 
in  her,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  temptation  to  loot  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  decision.  I  could  never  make  quite  sure  on 
those  points,  for  Herr  Skipper  never  confided  what  was  in  his 
mind  to  the  one  officer  who  survived  him.  At  any  rate,  he  came 
nosing  nonchalantly  in  and  did  just  what  I  had  been  praying  for 
the  last  month  he  would  do — poked  right  up  alongside.  The 
heavy  sea  that  had  been  running  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  had 
gone  down  during  the  night,  so  that  he  was  able  to  stand  in  pretty 
close  without  running  much  danger  of  bumping. 

'  The  extent  of  my  "  abandoning  ship  "  had  been  to  follow  the 
old  sea  rule  of  saving  the  women  and  children  first.  Or  rather, 
we  put  the  women  off  in  our  only  boat ;  the  baby,  I  won't  need  to 
tell  you,  was  somehow  "  overlooked."  The  boat  was  lowered 
in  full  view  of  the  Hun,  who  was  about  fifteen  hundred  yards 
distant  at  the  moment,  and  there  was  a  little  unrehearsed  incident 
in  connection  with  it  that  must  have  done  its  part  in  convincing 
him  that  what  he  was  witnessing  was  a  genuine  piece  of  "  abandon." 
One  of  the  girls — it  was  the  blonde  "  Brunnhilde  "  I  believe — not 
wanting  to  miss  any  of  the  fun,  started  to  hang  back  and  tried 
to  bluff  them  into  letting  her  stay  by  swearing  that  she'd  rather  face 
the  Hun  than  desert  her  child.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  Gains- 
borough "  had  more  claim  on  the  kid  than  "  Brunnhilde,"  for 
she — I  mean  he — had  cadged  its  clothes  from  a  sweetheart  who 
worked  in  a  draper's  shop.)  If  I  had  been  there  personally,  I'm 
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afraid  "  Brunnhilde's  "  little  bluff  would  have  won  through,  for  a 
man  whose  wits  are  keen  enough  to  spring  a  joke  at  a  crisis  has 
always  made  an  especial  appeal  to  me.  To  the  Bo'sun,  however, 
orders  were  orders,  and  his  answer  to  the  recalcitrant  blonde's 
insubordination  was  to  rush  her  to  the  rail  by  the  slack  of  her  middy 
jacket,  and  to  help  her  over  it  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

'  The  "  K 's  "  low  freeboard  made  the  drop  a  short  one, 

and,  luckily,  "  Brunnhilde  "  missed  the  gun'nel'  of  the  whaler  and 
landed  gently  in  the  water,  from  where  she  was  dragged  by  the 
ready  hands  of  her  sisters  a  few  moments  later.  They  do  say, 
though,  that  she  turned  a  complete  flip-flop  in  the  air,  and  that 
there  was  a  display  of — well,  if  a  Goerz  prism  binocular  won't 
reveal  the  difference  between  a  pair  of  blue  sailor's  breeches  and 
French  lingerie  at  under  a  mile,  all  I  can  say  is  that  we've  much 
overrated  German  optical  glass.  As  I  learned  later,  however, 
the  Huns,  observing  only  the  fall  and  missing  the  revealing  details, 
merely  concluded  that  the  "  Englanders  "  were  jumping  overboard 
in  panic,  and  dismissed  their  last  lingering  doubts  and  suspicions. 

'  The  girls  were  already  instructed  that  they  were  to  lie  low  and 
keep  their  peroxide  curls  out  of  sight  as  long  as  they  were  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  submarine,  so  as  not  to  tempt  the  latter  to 
follow  them  up  for  a  look-see  at  closer  range.  The  boat  had 
orders  to  pull  astern  for  a  while,  and  then,  if  the  Hun  was  observed 

to  come  alongside  the  " "  as  hoped,  to  turn  eight  or  ten 

points  to  port  and  head  up  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had 
appeared.  The  reason  for  this  manoeuvre  (which  was  carried 
out  precisely  as  planned),  you  will  understand  in  a  moment. 

'  On  came  Fritz,  coolly  contemptuous,  and  on  went  the  show,  like 
the  unrolling  of  a  movie  scenario.  For  a  while  I  was  fearful  that 
he  might  order  back  my  boat  to  use  in  boarding  me  with,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  close  enough  to  be  sure  that  I  had  no  gun  he  must 
have  decided  so  much  trouble  was  superfluous.  He  had  only  one 
gun,  it  was  evident — the  gunners  kept  sweeping  it  back  and  forth 
to  cover  from  about  the  bridge  to  the  engine  room  as  they  drew 
nearer — and  presently  I  saw  men,  armed  with  short  rifles,  coming 
up  through  both  fore  and  after  hatches.  Far  from  exhibiting  any 
signs  of  belligerency,  I  still  kept  three  or  four  of  my  "  flannelled 
fools  "  mildly  "  panick-ing."  Or  rather,  I  ordered  them  to  "  panic  " 
mildly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  it  rather  violently — a  good 
deal  more  like  "  movie  rough  stuff  "  than  the  real  thing. 

'  Little  difference   it  made  to  Fritz,  though,  who  seemed  to 
take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  British  yachtsman 
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should  show  his  terror  like  a  Wild  West  film  drama  heroine.  On 
he  stood,  and  when  he  came  within  hailing  distance,  a  burly  ruffian 
on  the  bridge — doubtless  the  skipper — shouted  something  in 
guttural  German-English  which  I  never  quite  made  out,  but  which 
was  probably  some  kind  of  warning  or  other.  I  don't  think  I  saw 
any  man  exactly  "  Kamerading,"  but  I  needn't  tell  you  that 
every  man  in  sight  was  doing  his  best  to  register  "  troubled 
passivity,"  or  something  like  that.  I  had  anticipated  that  I 
might  not  be  in  a  position  to  signal  his  "  cue  "  to  R — • — -,  and  so 
had  arranged  that  he  should  keep  watch  from  a  cabin  port,  and 
to  use  his  own  judgment  about  the  time  of  his  "  entrance."  I 
was  afraid  to  have  him  on  deck  all  the  time  for  fear  the  "  che-ild  " 

might  be  subjected  to  too  careful  a  scrutiny.     R was  just  in 

flannels,  understand,  so  there  was  nothing  suspicious  in  his  own 
appearance.    He  did  both  his  play-acting  and  his  real  acting  to 
perfection,  neither  overdoing  nor  underdoing  one  or  the  other. 
'  The    U-boat    was    close    alongside,    rapidly    easing    down 

under  reversed  propellers,  before  R appeared,  just  as  natural 

an  "  anguished  father  with  a  child  "  as  you  could  possibly  ask  for. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Huns  covered  him  with  their  carbines  as  he 
dashed  out  of  the  port  door  of  the  saloon — that  one  just  behind 
you — but  lowered  the  muzzles  again  when  they  saw  it  was  apparently 
only  a  half-distracted  parent  trying  to  signal  for  the  boat  to  come 
back  for  him  and  his  babe.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  some 
very  sarcastic  remarks  passed  on  that  U-boat  at  this  juncture 
about  the  courage  of  the  English  male.  If  there  were,  the  next  act 
of  the  coolest  and  bravest  boy  I  ever  knew  literally  forced  the 
words  down  their  throats. 

'  The  whaler  which,  following  its  instructions,  had  been  pulling 
easterly  for  some  minutes,  now  bore  about  four  points  on  the  port 

quarter,  so  that  R ,  in  his  apparent  endeavour  to  call  its  attention 

to  the  deserted  babe,  could  not  have  seemed  to  have  been  doing  any- 
thing suspicious  when  he  swung  the  bundle  above  his  head  and 
rushed  to  the  rail  almost  opposite  the  U-boat's  conning  tower.  That 
rotary  upward  and  backward  swing  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
getting  distance  with,  and  without  it  there  was  no  way  that  forty 
or  fifty  pound  infant  could  have  been  hurled  the  fifteen  feet  or  more 
which  still  intervened.  As  it  was,  it  landed,  fair  and  square,  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  after  end  of  the  conning  tower  and  the 
deck.  At  the  same  instant  our  machine-guns  opened  up  through 
several  of  the  port  scuttles,  which  had  been  specially  enlarged 
and  masked  with  that  end  in  view,  and  in  a  few  seconds  there  was 
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not  an  unbounded  Hun  in  sight.  The  gunners  had  been  the  first 
ones  sprayed,  with  the  result  that  they  were  copped  before  firing 
a  shot.  Their  torpedoes,  of  course,  they  were  too  close,  and  not 
bearing  properly,  to  launch. 

'  Immediately  following  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  and  the 
opening  of  the  machine-gun  fire  a  strange  thing  happened.  I  saw 
the  U-boat's  bow-rudders  begin  to  slant,  saw  her  begin  to  gather 
way,  heard  the  hum  of  motors  as  the  rattle  of  the  Maxims  (their 
work  completed)  died  out,  and — down  she  went,  and  with  three 
hatches  open,  and  a  ragged  hole  abaft  the  conning  tower  where 
the  "  baby  "  had  exploded  in  its  final  tantrum.  I  could  never 
get  any  sure  explanation  of  this  from  any  of  the  survivors  we  fished 
up  out  of  the  water,  but  everything  points  to  the  probability  that 
the  skipper — perhaps  inadvertently,  as  the  up-kick  of  the  bomb 
blew  him  overboard — pulled  the  diving  klaxon,  and  the  officer 
in  the  central  control  room,  not  knowing  just  how  things  stood 
above,  proceeded  to  submerge  as  usual.  Doubtless  the  men  who 
should  have  been  standing  by  to  close  the  hatches  in  such  an 
emergency  had  been  caught  by  the  machine-gun  fire.  With  every 
man  below  tied  down  with  his  duties  in  connection  with  sub- 
merging her,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  nothing  could  be  done 
(once  she  was  below  the  surface)  to  stop  the  inrush  of  water,  and 
that  she  was  quickly  beyond  all  hope  of  bringing  up  again.  I 
didn't  have  a  fair  chance  to  size  up  the  hole  ripped  open  by  the 
bomb,  but  rather  think  that  also  was  large  enough  to  have  admitted 
a  good  deal  of  water. 

'  It  was  rather  disappointing  in  a  way,  having  her  go  down 
like  that,  for  as  things  had  turned  out,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one 
we  should  otherwise  have  captured  her  almost  unharmed.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  solace,  however,  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
Huns  were  getting  back  to  tell  what  happened  to  them,  so  that  this 
identical  stunt  was  left  open  for  use  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
variations  of  it  were  used  a  number  of  times,  by  one  kind  of  craft 
or  another,  before  an  unluckly  slip-up — the  one  which  finished 

poor  E ,  by  the  way — gave  the  game  away  and  started  us 

veering  off  on  other  tacks.     I  have  had  a  number  of  successes 

since  that  time,'  concluded  K •,  pouring  me  a  glass  of    the 

yacht's  1835  Cognac  as  a  night  cap,  '  but  never  a  ona  which  was 
quite  so  much  like  taking  candy  from  a  child  as  that  "  opener." 
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CHAPTER  XIV  (continued). 

PASSING  the  wall  of  Beaudelays  Park,  Basset  struck — not  far 
from  the  Gatehouse — into  the  road  leading  down  to  the  Vale,  and 
•a  couple  of  hours  after  dark  he  plodded  into  Riddsley.  He  made 
for  the  Audley  Arms,  a  long  straggling  house  on  the  main  street, 
in  one  part  of  two  stories,  in  another  of  three,  with  a  big  bay  window 
at  the  end.  Entering  the  yard  by  the  archway,  he  ordered  a  gig 
to  go  to  the  Gatehouse  for  his  portmanteau.  Then  he  turned 
into  the  inn,  and  scribbled  a  note  to  John  Audley,  stating  that  he 
was  called  away,  and  would  explain  matters  when  he  wrote  again. 
He  sent  it  by  the  driver. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  '  I  am  afraid,  Squire,'  the  landlord  said, 
'  that  there's  no  fire  upstairs.  If  you'd  not  mind  our  parlour  for 
once,  there's  no  one  there  and  it's  snug  and  warm.' 

'  I'll  do  that,  Musters,'  he  said.  He  was  cold  and  famished 
and  he  was  not  sorry  to  avoid  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts. 
In  the  parlour,  next  door  to  the  Snug,  he  might  be  alone  or  listen 
to  the  local  gossip  as  he  pleased. . 

Ten  minutes  later  he  sat  in  front  of  a  good  plain  meal,  and 
for  the  time  the  pangs  of  appetite  overcame  those  of  disappoint- 
ment. About  nine  the  landlord  entered  on  some  errand.  '  I 
suppose,  sir,'  he  said,  lingering  to  see  that  his  guest  had  all  that 
he  wanted,  '  you've  heard  this  about  Mr.  Mottisfont  ?  ' 

'  No,  Musters,  what  is  it  ?  Get  a  clean  glass  and  tell  me 
about  it.' 

'  He's  to  resign,  sir,  I  hear.     And  his  son  is  to  stand.' 
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'Why?' 

'  Along  o'  this  about  Sir  Robert,  I  understand.  They  have  it 
that  Sir  Robert's  going  to  repeal  the  corn  taxes — some  say  that 
he's  been  for  it  all  through,  and  some  talk  about  a  potato  failure. 
Mr.  Mottisfont  sees  that  that'll  never  do  for  Riddsley,  but  he 
don't  want  to  part  from  Sir  Robert,  after  following  him  all 
these  years  ;  so  he'll  go  out  and  the  young  gentleman  will  take 
his  place.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  true  about  Peel  ? '  Basset  asked.  His 
interest  in  the  matter  was  not  very  strong. 

'  They're  saying  it,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  he  believes  it.  But  it'll 
never  go  down  in  Riddsley,  squire.  We're  horn  and  corn  men 
here,  two  to  one  of  us.  There's  just  the  two  small  factories  on 
the  other  side,  and  most  of  the  hands  haven't  votes.  But  here's 
Mr.  Stubbs  himself.' 

The  lawyer  had  looked  into  the  room  in  passing.  Seeing  Basset 
he  removed  his  hat.  '  Pardon,  Squire,'  he  said.  '  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  here.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  Basset  answered.  He  knew  the  lawyer  locally, 
and  had  seen  him  often — at  arm's  length — in  the  peerage  suit. 
'  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  ? ' 

Stubbs  said  that  he  would  with  pleasure,  if  he  might  take  it 
standing — his  time  was  short.  The  landlord  was  for  withdrawing, 
but"  Stubbs  detained  him.  '  No,  John,  with  Mi'.  Basset's  leave 
I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you,'  he  said.  '  Who  are  these  men  who 
are  staying  here  ?  ' 

Musters's  face  fell.  '  Lord,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  he  said,  '  have  you 
heard  of  them  ?  ' 

'  I  hear  most  things,'  the  lawyer  answered.  '  But  repealers 
talking  treason  at  the  Audley  Arms  is  a  thing  I  never  thought  to 
hear.  They  must  go.' 

The  landlord  rubbed  his  head.  '  I  can't  turn  'em  out,'  he  said. 
'  They'd  have  the  law  of  me.  Hi*  lordship  couldn't  turn  'em  out.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  Stubbs  replied.  '  He's  a  good 
landlord,  but  he  likes  his  own  way.' 

'  But  what  can  I  do  ?  '  the  stout  man  protested.  '  When  they 
came  I  knew  no  more  about  them  than  a  china  babe.  When  they 
began  to  talk,  so  glib  that  no  one  could  answer  them,  I  was  more 
took  aback  than  anybody.  Seems  like  the  world's  coming  to  an 
end  with  Manchester  men  coming  here.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is,'  Basset  said. 
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Stubbs  met  his  eye  and  took  his  meaning.  Later  the  lawyer 
maintained  that  he  had  had  his  suspicions  from  that  moment. 
At  the  time  he  only  answered,  '  Not  in  our  day,  Mr.  Basset.  Peel 
or  Repeal,  there's  no  one  has  attacked  the  land  yet  but  the  land 
has  broken  them.  And  so  it  will  be  this  time.  John,  the  sooner 
those  two  are  out  of  your  house  the  better.' 

'  But,  dang  me,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

'  Put  'em  in  the  horse  trough  for  what  I  care  ! '  the  lawyer 
replied.  '  Good-evening,  Squire.  I  hope  the  Riddsley  parliament 
mayn't  disturb  you.' 

The  landlord  followed  him  out,  after  handing  something  through 
the  hatch,  which  opened  into  the  Snug.  He  left  the  hatch  a  little 
ajar  when  he  had  done  so,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  gathered 
there  nightly,  as  to  a  club,  reached  Basset.  At  first  he  caught  no 
more  than  a  word  here  or  there,  but  as  the  debate  grew  warm  the 
speakers  raised  their  voices. 

'  All  mighty  fine,'  some  one  laid  down  the  law,  *  but  you're 
like  the  rest,  you  Manchester  chaps.  You've  your  eyes  on  your 
own  rack  and  manger  ! ' 

'  I'm  not  denying  it,'  came  the  answer  in  a  Lancashire  accent, 
'  I'm  not  saying  that  cheap  bread  won't  suit  us.  But  it  isn't  for 
fcafr- 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not,'  the  former  speaker  replied  with 
heavy  irony — Basset  thought  that  the  voice  belonged  to  Hayward 
of  the  Leasows,  a  pompous  old  farmer,  dubbed  behind  his  back 
'  The  Duke.'  '  You  don't  want  low  wages  i'  your  mills,  of 
course  ! ' 

'  Cheap  bread  doesn't  make  low  wages,'  the  other  rejoined. 
'  That's  where  you  mistake,  sir.  Let  me  put  it  to  you.  You£ve 
known  wheat  high  ?  ' 

1  It  was  seventy-seven  shillings  seven  years  back,'  the  farmer 
pronounced.  '  And  I  ha'  known  it  a  hundred  shillings  a  quarter 
for  three  years  together.' 

'  And  I  suppose  the  wages  at  that  time  were  the  highest  you've 
ever  known  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,'  the  farmer  admitted,  *  I'm  not  saying  that.' 

'  And  seven  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  seventy-seven — it  is 
fifty-six  now — were  wages  higher  then  than  now  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  the  Duke  answered  reluctantly,  '  I  don't  know  as 
they  were,  mister,  not  to  take  notice  of.' 

'  Think  it  out  for  yourself,  sir,'  the  other  replied.    '  I  don't 
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think  you'll  find  that  wages  are  highest  when  wheat  is  highest, 
nor  lowest  when  wheat  is  lowest.' 

The  farmer,  more  weighty  than  ready,  snorted.  But  another 
speaker  took  up  the  cudgels.  '  Ay,  but  one  minute,'  he  said. 
'  It's  the  price  of  wheat  fixes  the  lowest  wages.  If  it's  two  pound 
of  bread  will  keep  a  man  fit  to  work — just  keep  him  so  and  no 
more — it's  the  price  of  bread  fixes  whether  the  lowest  wages  is 
eightpence  a  day  or  a  shilling  a  day.' 

'  Well,  but 

*  Well,  but  by  G — d,  he's  got  you  there  ! '  the  Duke  cried,  and 
smacked  his  fat  thigh  in  triumph.     '  We've  some  sense  i'  Biddsley 
yet.    Here's  your  health  and  song,  Dr.  Pepper  ! '    At  which  there 
was  some  laughter. 

'  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  say  yes,  nor  no,  to  that,'  the  Lancashire  man 
replied,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  hearing.  '  But,  gentlemen,  it's 
not  low  wages  we  want.  I'll  tell  you  the  two  things  we  do  want, 
and  why  we  want  cheap  bread  ;  first,  that  your  labourers  after  they 
have  bought  bread  may  have  something  over  to  buy  our  woollens, 
and  our  cottons,  and  your  pots.  And  secondly,  if  we  don't  take 
foreign  wheat  in  payment  how  are  foreigners  to  pay  for  our  goods  ? ' 

But  at  this  half  a  dozen  were  up  in  arms.  '  How  ?  '  cried  the 
Duke,  '  why,  wi'  money  like  honest  men  at  home  !  But  there  it  is  ! 
There's  the  devil's  hoof  !  It's  foreign  corn  you're  after  !  And 
with  foreign  corn  coming  in  at  forty  shillings  where'll  we  be  ?  ' 

*  No  wheat  will  ever  be  grown  at  that  price,'  declared  the  free 
trader,  with  solemnity,  '  here  or  abroad  ! ' 

'  So  you  say  ! '  cried  Hayward.  '  But  put  it  at  forty-five  ! 
We'll  be  on  the  rates,  and  our  labourers,  where'll  they  be  ?  ' 

'  I  don't -like  such  talk  in  my  house  ! '  said  Musters. 

'  I'd  certainly  like  an  answer  to  that,'  Pepper  the  surgeon  said. 
*  If  the  farmers  are  broke  where'll  their  labourers  be  but  flocking 
to  your  mills  to  put  down  wages  there  ! ' 

'  The  labourers  ?     Well,  they're  protected  now,  that's  true.' 

'  Lucky  for  them  ! '  cried  two  or  three. 

*  They  are  protected  now,'  the  stranger  repeated  slowly.     '  And 
I'll  tell  you  what  one  of  them  said  to  me  last  year.     "  I  be  pro- 
tected," he  said,  "  and  I  be  starving  !  " 

'  Dang  his  impudence  ! '  muttered  old  Hayward.  '  That's  the 
kind  of  thing  they  two  Boshams  at  the  bridge  talk.  Firebrands 
they  be ! ' 

But  the  shot  had  told  ;  no  one  else  spoke. 
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'  That  man's  wages,'  the  Manchester  man  continued,  '  were 
six  shillings  a  week — it  was  in  Wiltshire.  And  you  are  protected 
too,  sir,'  he  continued,  turning  suddenly  on  the  Duke.  '  Have  you 
made  a  fortune,  sir,  farming  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  as  I  have,'  the  farmer  answered  sulkily — and 
in  a  lower  voice,  '  Dang  his  impudence  again  ! ' 

*  Why  not  ?     Because  you  are  paying  a  protected  rent.     Because 
you  pay  high  for  feeding-stuff.    Because  you  pay  poor-rates  so 
high  you'd  be  better  off  paying  double  wages.     There's  only  one 
man  benefits  by  the  Corn  Tax,  sir ;  there's  only  one  who  is  truly 
protected,  and  that  is  the  landlord  ! ' 

But  to  several  in  the  room  this  was  treason,  and  they  cried  out 
upon  it.  *  Ay,  that's  the  bottom  of  it,  mister,'  one  roared,  '  down 
with  the  landlords  and  up  with  the  cotton  lords  ! '  '  There's  your 
Reform  Bill,'  shouted  another, '  we've  put  the  beggars  on  horseback, 
and  none's  to  ride  but  them  now  ! '  A  third  protested  that  cheap 
bread  was  a  herring  drawn  across  the  track.  '  They're  for  cheap 
bread  for  the  poor  man,  but  no  votes !  Votes  would  make  him 
as  good  as  them  ! ' 

'  Anyway,'  the  stranger  replied  patiently,  '  it's  clear  that  neither 
the  farmer  nor  the  labourer  grows  fat  on  Protection.  Your  wages 
are  nine  shillings 

'  Ten  and  eleven  ! '  cried  two  or  three. 

'  And  your  farmers  are  smothered  in  rates.  If  that's  all  you 
get  by  Protection  I'd  try  another  system.' 

'  Anyways,  I'll  ask  you  to  try  it  out  of  my  house,'  Musters  said. 
'  I've  a  good  landlord  and  I'll  not  hear  him  abused  ! ' 

'  Hear  !   Hear  !   Musters  !    Quite  right ! ' 

*  I've  not  said  an  uncivil  word,'  the  Manchester  man  rejoined. 
'  I  shall  leave  your  house  to-morrow,  not  an  hour  before.     I'll 
add  only  one  word,  gentlemen.     Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.     Isn't  it 
the  last  thing  you  should  tax  ?  ' 

'  True,'  Mr.  Pepper  replied.  '  But  isn't  agriculture  the  staple 
industry  ?  Isn't  it  the  base  on  which  all  other  industries  stand  ? 
Isn't  it  the  mainstay  of  the  best  constitution  in  the  world  ?  And 
wasn't  it  the  land  that  steadied  England,  and  kept  it  clear  of 
Bonaparte  and  Wooden  Shoes 

'  Ay,  wooden  ships  against  wooden  shoes  for  ever  ! '  broke  in  old 
Hayward,  in  great  excitement.  '  Where  were  the  oaks  grown  as 
beat  Bony  !  No,  master,  protect  the  oak  and  protect  the  wheat, 
and  England  '11  never  lack  ships  nor  meat !  Your  cotton-printers 
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and  ironfounders,  they're  great  folks  now ;  great  folks,  with  their 
brass  and  their  votes,  and  so  they've  a  mind  to  upset  the  gentry. 
It's  the  town  against  the  country,  and  new  money  against  the  old 
acres  that  have  fed  us  and  our  fathers  before  us  world  without  end  ! 
But  put  one  of  my  lads  in  your  mills,  and  amid  your  muck,  and  in 
twelve  months  he'd  not  pitch  hay,  no  not  three  hours  of  the  day  ! ' 

Basset  could  hear  the  free  trader's  chair  grate  on  the  sanded 
floor  as  he  pushed  it  back.  '  Well,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  I'll  not 
quarrel  with  you.  I  wish  you  all  the  protection  you  deserve — 
and  I  think  Sir  Kobert  will  give  it  you !  For  us,  I'm  not  saying 
that  we  are  not  thinking  of  our  own  interests.' 

'  Devil  a  doubt  of  that !  '  muttered  the  farmer. 

*  And  some  of  us  may  have  been  cold-shouldered  by  my  lord. 
But  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  there's  some  of  us,  too,  are  as 
anxious  to  better  the  poor  man's  lot — ay,  as  Lord  Ashley  himself  ! 
That's  all !  Good-night,  gentlemen.' 

When  he  was  gone, '  Gi'  me  a  coal  for  my  pipe,  John,'  said  the 
Duke.  '  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that  in  Riddsley.  He's  a  gallus 
glib  chap  that  !  ' 

'  I  won't  say/  said  Mr.  Pepper  cautiously,  *  that  there's  nothing 
in  it.' 

'  Plenty  in  it  for  the  cotton  people,  and  the  coal  people,  and 
the  potters.  But  not  for  us !  ' 

'  But  if  Sir  Robert  sees  it  that  way  ?  '  queried  the  surgeon 
delicately. 

'  Then  if  Sir  Robert  were  member  for  Riddsley,'  Hayward 
answered  stubbornly,  '  he'd  get  his  notice  to  quit,  Dr.  Pepper ! 
You  may  bet  your  hat  on  that !  ' 

c  There's  one  got  a  lesson  last  night,'  a  new-comer  chimed  in. 
Parson  Colet  got  so  beaten  on  the  moor  he's  in  bed,  I  am  told. 
He's  been  speaking  free  these  last  two  months,  and  I  thought  he'd 
get  it.  Three  lads  from  your  part  I  am  told,  Hayward.' 

'  Well,  well !  '  the  farmer  replied.  '  There's  good  in  Colet,  and 
maybe  it'll  be  a  lesson  to  him  !  Anyway,  good  or  bad,  he's  going.' 

'  Going  ?  '  cried  two  or  three  speaking  at  once. 

'  I  met  Rector  not  two  hours  back.  He'd  a  letter  from  Colet 
saying  he  was  going  to  preach  the  same  rubbish  here  as  he's  fed  'em 
with  at  Brown  Heath — cheap  bread  and  the  rest  of  it.  Rector's 
been  to  him — he  wouldn't  budge,  and  he  got  his  notice  to  quit 
right  straight.  Rector  was  fit  to  burst  when  I  saw  him.' 

'  Colet  be  a  born  fool !  '  cried  Musters.     '  Who's  like  to  employ 
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him  after  that  ?  Wheat  is  tithe  and  the  parsons  are  as  fond  of 
their  tithe  as  any  man.  You  may  look  a  long  way  before  you'll 
find  a  parson  that's  a  repealer.' 

'  Serves  Colet  right !  '  said  one.  '  But  I'm  sorry  for  him  all  the 
same.  There's  worse  men  than  the  Reverend  Colet.' 

Basset  could  never  say  afterwards  what  moved  him  at  this 
point,  but,  whatever  it  was,  he  got  up  and  went  out.  The  boots 
was  lounging  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  He  asked  the  man  where 
Mr.  Colet  lodged,  and,  learning  that  it  was  in  Stream  Street,  near 
the  Maypole,  he  turned  that  way. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

STBANGE    BEDFELLOWS. 

HAD  any  one  told  Basset,  even  that  morning,  that  before  night 
he  would  seek  the  advice  of  the  Riddsley  curate  he  would  have 
met  the  suggestion  with  unmeasured  scorn.  Probably  he  had  not 
since  his  college  days  spent  an  hour  in  intimate  talk  with  a  man 
so  far  from  him  in  fortune  and  position,  and  so  unlike  him  in  those 
things  which  bring  men  together.  Nor  in  the  act  of  approaching 
Colet — under  the  impulse  of  a  few  casual  words  and  a  sudden 
thought — was  he  able  to  understand  or  to  justify  himself. 

But  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  after  an  hour  spent  beside  the 
curate's  dingy  hearth — over  the  barber's  shop  in  Stream  Street — 
he  did  not  need  to  justify  the  step.  He  had  said  little,  but  he  had 
heard  much.  Colet's  tongue  had  been  loosened  by  the  sacrifice 
he  had  made,  and  inspired  by  that  love  of  his  kind  which  takes 
refuge  in  the  most  unlikely  shapes,  he  had  poured  forth  at  length 
his  beliefs  and  his  aspirations.  And  Basset,  whose  world  had 
tottered  since  morning,  for  whom  common  things  had  lost  their 
poise  and  life  its  wonted  aspect,  began  to  think  that  he  had 
found  in  the  other's  aims  a  new  standpoint  and  the  offer  of  a 
new  beginning. 

The  dip  candles,  which  had  been  many  times  snuffed,  were 
burning  low  when  the  two  rose.  The  curate,  whose  pale  cheeks 
matched  his  bandaged  head,  had  a  last  word  to  say.  '  Of  the  need 
I  am  sure,'  he  repeated,  as  Basset's  eye  sought  the  cheap  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece.  '  If  I  have  not  proved  that,  the  fault,  sir,  is 
mine.  But  the  means — they  are  a  question  for  you  ;  almost  any 
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man  may  see  them  more  clearly  than  I  do.  By  votes,  it  may  be, 
and  so  through  the  people  working  out  their  own  betterment.  Or 
by  social  measures,  as  Lord  Ashley  thinks,  through  the  classes 
that  are  fitted  by  education  to  judge  for  all.  Or  by  the  wider  spread, 
as  I  hold,  of  self-sacrifice  by  all  for  all — to  me,  the  ideal.  But  of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced  ;  that  this  tax  upon  the  commonest  food, 
that  takes  so  much  more  in  proportion  from  the  poor  than  from 
the  rich,  is  wrong.  Certainly  wrong,  Mr.  Basset — unless  the  gain 
and  the  loss  can  be  equally  spread.  That's  another  matter.' 

'  I  will  not  say  any  more  now,'  Basset  answered,  cautiously, 
*  than  that  I  am  inclined  to  your,  view.  But  for  yourself,  are  there 
not  others  who  will  not  pay  so  dearly  for  maintaining  it  ?  ' 

A  redness  spread  over  the  curate's  long  thin  face.  '  No,  Mr. 
Basset,'  he  rejoined,  '  if  I  left  my  duty  to  others  I  should  pay  still 
more  dearly.  I  am  my  own  man.  I  will  remain  so.' 

'  But  what  will  you  do  when  you  leave  here  ? '  Basset  in- 
quired, casting  his  eyes  round  the  shabby  room.  He  did  not  see 
it  as  he  had  seen  it  on  his  entrance.  He  discerned  that,  small  as  it 
was,  and  shabby  as  it  was,  it  might  be  a  man's  home.  '  I  fear 
that  there  are  few  incumbents  who  hold  your  views.' 

*  There  are  absentees,'  Colet  replied  with  a  smile,  '  who  are 
not  so  paiticular  ;  and  in  the  north  there  are  a  few  who  think  as  I 
think.  I  shall  not  starve.' 

'  I  have  an  old  house  on  the  Derbyshire  border  twenty  miles 
from  here,'  Basset  said.  '  A  servant  and  his  wife  keep  it,  and 
during  some  months  of  the  year  I  live  there.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  Mr.  Colet,  but  it  is  at  your  service — if  you  don't  get  work  ?  ' 

The  curate  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself.  '  I  couldn't  trespass 
on  you,'  he  said. 

'  I  hope  you  will,'  Basset  replied.  '  In  the  meantime,  who 
was  the  man  you  quoted  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  ' 

'  Francis  Place.  He  is  a  good  man  though  not  as  we ' — he 
touched  his  threadbare  cloth — '  count  goodness.  He  is  something 
of  a  Socialist,  something  of  a  Chartist — he  might  frighten  you, 
Mr.  Basset.  But  he  has  the  love  of  the  people  in  him.' 

'  I  will  see  him.' 

'  He  has  been  a  tailor.' 

That  hit  Basset  fairly  in  the  face.  '  Good  heavens  ! '  he  said. 
'  A  tailor  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  Colet  replied,  smiling.  '  But  a  very  uncommon  tailor. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  quoted  him.  Because,  though  he  is  not 
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a  Christian,  he  has  ideals.  He  aims  higher  than  he  can  shoot, 
while  the  aims  of  the  Manchester  League,  though  I  agree  with  them 
upon  the  corn-tax,  seem  to  me  to  be  bounded  by  the  material  and 
warped  by  their  own  interests.' 

Basset  nodded.  '  You  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  these 
things/  he  said. 

'  I  live  among  the  poor.    I  have  them  always  before  me.' 

And  I  have  thought  so  little  that  I  need  time.  You  must 
think  no  worse  of  me  if  I  wait  awhile.  And  now,  good- 
night.' 

But  the  other  did  not  take  the  hand  held  out  to  him.  He  was 
staring  at  the  candle.  '  I  am  not  clear  that  I  have  been  quite  frank 
with  you,'  he  said  awkwardly.  '  You  have  offered  me  the  shelter  of 
your  house  though  I  am  a  stranger,  Mr.  Basset,  and  though  you 
must  suspect  that  to  harbour  me  may  expose  you  to  remark.  Well, 
I  may  be  tempted  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  But  I  cannot 
do  so  unless  you  know  more  of  my  circumstances.' 

'  I  know  all  that  is  necessary.' 

*  You  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,'  Colet  persisted 
doggedly.  '  And  I  think  that  you  should.  I  am  going  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  your  uncle's  servant,  Toft.' 

'  Good  Lord !  '  cried  Basset.  This  was  a  second  and  a  more 
serious  blow.  It  brought  him  down  from  the  clouds. 

'  That  shocks  you,  Mr.  Basset,'  the  curate  continued  with 
dignity1,  '  that  I  should  marry  one  in  her  position  ?  Well,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  justify  it.  Why  I  think  her  worthy,  and  more 
than  worthy,  to  share  my  life  is  my  business.  I  only  trouble  you 
with  the  matter  because  you  have  made  me  an  offer  which  you 
might  not  have  made  had  you  known  this/ 

Basset  did  not  deny  the  fact.  He  could  not,  indeed.  His 
taste,  his  prejudice,  his  traditions  all  had  received  a  blow,  all  were 
up  in  arms ;  and  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  he  repented  of  his 
visit.  He  felt  that  in  stepping  out  of  the  normal  round  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  He  should  have  foreseen,  he  should  have  known 
that  he  would  meet  with  such  shocks.  '  You  have  certainly 
astonished  me,'  he  said  after  a  pause  of  dismay.  '  I  cannot  think  the 
match  suitable,  Mr.  Colet.  May  I  ask  if  my  uncle  knows  of  this  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Audley  knows  of  it.' 

'  But — you  cannot  yourself  think  it  suitable  !  ' 

' 1  have,'  Colet  replied  drily,  '  or  rather  I  had  seventy  pounds 
a  year.  What  girl,  born  in  comfort,  gently  bred,  sheltered  from 
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childhood,  could  I  ask  to  share  that  ?  How  could  I,  with  so  little 
in  the  present  and  no  prospects,  ask  a  gentlewoman  to  share  my 
lot?' 

Basset  did  not  reply,  but  he  was  not  convinced.  A  clergyman 
to  marry  a  servant,  good  and  refined  as  Etruria  was  !  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  unseemly,  to  be  altogether  wrong. 

Colet  too  was  silent  a  moment.  Then, '  I  am  glad  I  have 
told  you  this,'  he  said  stiffly.  '  I  shall  not  now  trespass  on 
you.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  you  may  still  do  something 
— and  with  your  name,  you  can  do  much — for  the  good  cause.  If 
rumour  goes  for  anything,  many  will  in  the  next  few  months  examine 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  It  will  be  much,  if  what  I  have 
said  has  weight  with  you.' 

He  spoke  with  constraint,  but  he  spoke  like  a  man,  and  Basset 
owned  his  equality  while  he  resented  it.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
renew  his  offer  of  hospitality ;  but  he  could  not — reserve  and 
shyness  had  him  again  in  their  grip.  He  muttered  something 
about  thinking  it  over,  added  a  word  or  two  of  thanks — which  were 
cut  short  by  the  flickering  out  of  the  candle — and  a  minute  later 
he  was  in  the  dark  deserted  street,  and  walking  back  to  his  inn — not 
over  well  content  with  himself,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

Either  he  should  not  have  gone,  he  felt,  or  he  should  have  gone 
the  whole  way,  sunk  his  ideas  of  caste,  and  carried  the  thing  through. 
What  was  it  to  him  if  the  man  was  going  to  marry  a  servant  ? 

But  that  was  a  detail.  The  main  point  was  that  he  should  not 
have  gone.  It  had  been  a  foolish  impulse-  —he  saw  it  now — which 
had  taken  him  to  the  barber's  shop  ;  and  one  which  he  might  have 
known  that  he  would  repent.  He  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  he 
could  not  place  himself  on  Colet's  level,  without  coming  into  collision 
with  him  ;  that  he  could  not  draw  wisdom  from  him,  without  paying 
toll. 

An  impossible  person,  he  thought,  a  man  of  ideas  quite  unlike 
his  own !  And  yet  the  man  had  spoken  well  and  ably,  and  spoken 
from  experience.  He  had  told  the  things  that  he  had  seen  as  he 
passed  from  house  to  house  ;  hard,  sad  facts,  the  outcome  of  rising 
numbers  and  falling  wages,  of  over-production,  of  mouths  foodless 
and  unwanted.  And  all  made  worse,  as  he  maintained,  by  this  tax 
on  bread,  that  barely  touched  the  rich  man's  income,  yet  took  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  small  wage. 

As  he  recalled  some  of  the  things  that  he  had  heard,  Basset 
felt  his  interest  revive.  Colet  had  dealt  with  facts ;  he  had 
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attempted  no  oratory,  he  had  cast  no  glamour  over  them.  But 
he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  light  of  an  ideal — the 
Christian  ideal  of  unselfishness  ;  and  his  hearer,  while  he  doubted, 
while  he  did  not  admit  that  the  solution  was  practical,  owned  its 
beauty. 

For  he  too,  as  we  know,  had  had  his  aspirations,  though  he  had 
rarely  thought  of  turning  them  into  action.  Instead,  he  had  hidden 
them  behind  the  commonplace,  and  in  this  he  had  matched  the 
times,  which  were  commonplace.  For  the  country  lay  in  the  trough 
of  the  wave.  Neither  the  fine  fury  of  the  generation  which  had 
adored  the  rights  of  man,  nor  the  splendid  endurance  which  the 
great  war  had  fostered,  nor  the  lesser  ardours  of  the  Reform  era, 
which  found  its  single  panacea  in  votes,  touched  or  ennobled  it. 
Great  wealth  and  great  poverty,  jostling  one  another,  marked  a 
material  age,  seeking  remedies  in  material  things,  despising  arms, 
decrying  enthusiasm  ;  an  age  which  felt,  but  hardly  bowed  as 
yet,  to  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit. 

But  Basset — perhaps  because  the  present  offered  no  great 
prospect  to  the  straitened  squire — had  had  his  glimpses  of  a 
life  higher  and  finer,  devoted  to  something  above  the  passing 
whim  and  the  day's  indulgence  ;  a  life  that  should  not  be  useless 
to  those  who  came  after  him.  Was  it  possible  that  he  now  heard 
the  call  ?  Could  this  be  the  crusade  of  which  he  had  idly  dreamed  ? 
Had  the  trumpet  sounded  at  the  moment  of  his  utmost  need  ? 

If  only  it  were  so  !  During  the  evening  he  had  kept  his  sorrow 
at  bay  as  well  as  he  could,  distracting  his  thoughts  with  passing 
objects.  Now,  as  the  boots  ushered  him  up  the  close-smelling 
stairs  to  the  inn's  best  room,  and  he  stood  in  his  hat  and  coat, 
looking  on  the  cold  bare  aspect  and  the  unfamiliar  things — he 
owned  himself  desolate.  The  thought  of  Mary,  of  his  hopes  and 
plans  and  of  the  end  of  these,  returned  upon  him  in  an  irresistible 
flood.  The  waters  which  he  had  stemmed  all  day,  though  all 
day  they  had  lapped  his  lips,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
bitterness.  Mary  !  He  had  loved  her  and  she — he  knew  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

He  could  not  take  up  the  old  life.  She  had  made  an  end  of 
that,  the  rather  as  from  this  time  onward  the  Gatehouse  would  be 
closed  to  him  by  her  presence.  And  the  old  house  near  Wootton, 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  pass  part  of  his  time  ?  That  hardly 
met  his  needs  or  his  aspirations.  Unhappy  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
see  himself  sitting  down  in  idleness,  to  brood  and  to  rust  in  a  home 
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so  remote,  so  quiet,  so  lost  among  the  stony  hills  that  the  country 
said  of  it, 

'  Wootton  under  Weaver 
Where  God  came  never  ! ' 

No,  he  could  hardly  face  that.  Hitherto  he  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  say  what  he  would  do  with  his  life.  Now  the  question  was 
put  to  him  and  he  had  to  answer  it.  He  had  to  answer  it.  For 
many  minutes  he  sat  on  the  bed  staring  before  him.  And  from 
time  to  time  he  sighed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  GREAT  HOUSE  AT  BEAUDELAYS. 

IT  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  two  men  stood  on  the  neglected 
lawn,  contemplating  the  long  blind  front  of  Beaudelays  House. 
With  all  its  grandeur  the  house  lacked  the  dignity  of  ruin,  for 
rum  presumes  a  past,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Great  House  had 
no  past.  The  ancient  wing  that  had  welcomed  brides,  and  echoed 
the  laughter  of  children  and  given  back  the  sullen  notes  of  the 
passing-bell,  did  not  suffice  to  redeem  the  whole.  By  night  the 
house  might  pass  ;  the  silent  bulk  imposed  on  the  eye.  By  day 
it  required  no  effort  of  fancy  to  see  the  scaffold  still  clinging  to  the 
brickwork,  or  to  discern  that  the  grand  entrance  had  never  opened 
to  guest  or  neighbour,  that  everyday  life  had  never  gazed  through 
the  blank  windows  of  the  long  fagade. 

The  house,  indeed,  was  not  only  dead.    It  had  never  lived. 

Certainly  Nature  had  done  something  to  shroud  the  dead.  The 
lawn  was  knee-deep  in  weeds,  and  the  evergreens  about  it  had 
pushed  out  embracing  arms  to  narrow  the  vista  before  the  windows. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn  a  paved  terrace,  the  width  of  the  house, 
promised  a  freer  air,  but  even  here  grass  sprouted  between  the 
flags,  and  elders  laboured  to  uproot  the  stately  balustrade  that 
looked  on  the  lower  gaiden.  This  garden,  once  formal,  was 
now  a  tangle  of  vegetation,  a  wilderness  amid  whose  broad  walks 
Venuses  slowly  turned  to  Dryads,  and  classic  urns  lay  in  fragments, 
split  by  the  frosts  of  some  excessive  winter.  Only  the  prospect 
of  the  Trent  Valley  and  the  Derbyshire  foot-hills,  visible  beyond 
the  pleasance,  still  pleased  ;  and  this  view  was  vague  and  sad 
and  distant.  For  the  Great  House,  as  became  its  greatness,  shunned 
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the  public  eye,  and,  lying  far  back,  set  a  wide  stretch  of  park  between 
its  bounds  and  the  verge  of  the  upland. 

One  of  the  two  men  was  the  owner.  The  other  who  bore  a 
bunch  of  keys  was  Stubbs.  Both  had  a  depressed  air.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  entered  more  deeply 
into  the  sadness  of  the  place. 

Presently  my  lord  turned  his  back  on  the  house.  *  The  view 
is  fine,'  he  said.  '  The  only  fine  thing  about  the  place,'  he  added 
bitterly.  '  Isn't  there  a  sort  of  Belvedere  below  the  garden  ?  ' 

*  There  is,  my  lord.    But  I  fear  that  it  is  out  of  repair.' 

'  Like  everything  else !  There,  don't  think  I'm  blaming  you 
for  it,  man.  You  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw.  But  let 
us  look  at  this  Belvedere.' 

They  descended  the  steps,  and  passed  slowly  along  the  grass- 
grown  walk,  now  and  again  stepping  aside  to  avoid  the  clutch  of 
a  straggling  rose  bough,  or  the  fragments  of  a  broken  pillar.  They 
paused  tc  inspect  the  sundial,  a  giant  Butterfly  with  closed  wings, 
a  replica  of  the  stone  monster  in  the  Yew  Walk.  Lord  Audley 
read  the  inscription,  barely  visible  through  the  verdigris  that 
stained  the  dial-plate : 

'  Non  sine  sole  volo  ! ' 

'  Just  so  ! '  he  said.     '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  ! ' 

A  few  paces  farther  along  the  walk  they  stopped  to  examine 
the  basin  of  the  great  fountain.  Cracked  from  edge  to  centre, 
and  become  a  mere  shallow  bed  of  clay  and  weeds,  it  was  now  as 
unsightly  as  it  had  been  beautiful  in  the  days  when  fair  women 
leaning  over  it  had  fed  the  gold  fish,  or  viewed  their  mirrored  faces 
in  its  waters. 

'  The  fortunes  of  the  Audleys  in  a  nutshell ! '  muttered  the 
unlucky  owner.  And,  turning  on  his  heel,  '  Confound  it,  Stubbs,' 
he  cried, '  I  have  had  as  much  of  this  as  I  can  stand  !  A  little  more 
and  I  shall  go  back  and  cut  my  throat !  It  is  beginning 'to  rain, 
too.  D — n  the  Belvedere  !  Let  us  go  into  the  house.  That  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  this.' 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  looking  behind  him,  he  strode 
back  the  way  they  had  come.  Stubbs  followed  in  silence,  and  they 
regained  the  lawn. 

*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  Audley  continued,  letting  the  agent  come 
abreast  of  him.     '  You  must  find  some  vulgarian  to  take  the  place 
— iron  man  or  cotton  man,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  if  he  has  got 
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the  cash !  You  must  let  it,  Stubbs.  You  must  let  it !  It's 
a  white  elephant,  it's  the  d — ndest  White  Elephant  man  ever 
had!' 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  '  You  may  be  sure,  my  lord,'  he 
said  mildly,  '  I  should  have  advised  that  long  ago,  if  it  were 
possible.  But  we  couldn't  let  it  in  its  present  state — for  a  short 
term  ;  and  we  have  no  more  power  to  lease  it  for  a  long  one  than, 
as  your  lordship  knows,  we  have  to  sell  it.' 

The  other  swore.  At  the  outset  he  had  scarcely  felt  his 
poverty.  But  he  was  beginning  to  feel  it.  ,  There  were  moments 
such  as  this  when  his  withers  were  wrung  ;  when  the  consequence 
which  the  title  brought  him  failed  to  soften  the  hardships  of  his 
lot — a  poor  peer  with  a  vast  house.  Had  he  tried  to  keep  the 
Great  House  in  repair  it  would  have  swallowed  the  whole  income 
of  the  peerage,  a  sum  which,  as  it  was,  barely  sufficed  for  his 
needs  as  a  bachelor. 

Already  Stubbs  had  hinted  that  there  was  but  one  way  out — a 
rich  marriage.  And  Audley  had  received  the  hint  with  the  easiness 
of  a  man  who  was  in  no  haste  to  marry  and  might,  likely  enough, 
marry  where  money  was.  But  once  or  twice  during  the  last  few 
days,  which  they  had  been  spending  in  a  review  of  the  property, 
my  lord  had  shown  irritation.  When  an  old  farmer  had  said  to 
his  face  that  he  must  bring  home  a  bride  with  a  good  fat  chest, '  and 
his  lordship  would  be  what  his  forbears  had  been,'  the  great  man, 
in  place  of  a  laughing  answer,  had  turned  glumly  away. 

Presently  the  two  halted  at  the  door  of  the  north  wing.  Stubbs 
unlocked  it  and  pushed  it  open.  They  entered  an  anteroom  of 
moderate  size.  '  Faugh  ! '  Audley  cried.  '  Open  a  window  ! 
Break  one  if  necessary.' 

Stubbs  succeeded  in  opening  one,  and  they  passed  on  into  the 
great  hall,  a  room  sixty  feet  long  and  open  to  the  roof,  a  gallery 
running  round  it.  A  withdrawing-room  of  half  the  length  opened 
at  one  end,  and  midway  along  the  inner  side  a  short  passage  led 
to  a  second  hall — the  servants'  hall — the  twin  of  this.  Together 
they  formed  an  H,  and  were  probably  a  Jacobean  copy  of  a 
Henry  the  Eighth  building.  A  long  table,  some  benches,  and 
a  score  of  massive  chairs  furnished  the  room ;  between  the 
windows  hung  a  few  ragged  pictures,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
farther  door  a  piece  of  tapestry  hung  askew. 

Audley  looked  about  him.  In  this  room  eighty  years  before 
the  old  lord  had  held  his  revels.  The  two  hearths  had  glowed  with 
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logs,  a  hundred  wax-lights  had  shone  on  silver  and  glass  and  the 
rosy  tints  of  old  wine.  Guests  in  satin  and  velvet,  henchmen  and  led 
captains,  had  filled  it  with  laughter  and  jest,  and  song.  With  a  foot 
on  the  table  they  had  toasted  the  young  king — not  stout  Farmer 
George,  not  the  old,  mad  monarch,  but  the  gay  young  sovereign. 
To-day  desolation  reigned.  The  windows,  grey  with  dirt,  let  in  a 
grisly  light.  All  was  bare  and  cold  and  rusty — the  webs  of  spiders 
crossed  the  very  hearths.  The  old  lord,  mouldering  in  his  coffin, 
was  not  more  unlike  that  Georgian  reveller  than  was  the  room  of 
to-day  unlike  the  room  of  eighty  years  before. 

Perhaps  the  thought  struck  his  descendant.  '  God  !  What 
a  charnel-house  ! '  he  cried.  '  To  think  that  men  made  merry  in 
this  room.  It's  a  vault,  it's  a  grave  !  Let  us  get  away  from  it. 
What's  through,  man  ?  ' 

They  passed  into  the  withdra wing-room,  where  panels  of  needle- 
work of  Queen  Anne's  time,  gloomy  with  age,  filled  the  wall  spaces, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  crouched  under  shrouds  of  dust.  As 
they  stood  gazing  two  rats  leapt  from  a  screen  of  Cordovan  leather 
that  lay  in  tatters  on  the  floor.  The  rats  paused  an  instant  to  stare 
at  the  intruders,  then  fled  in  panic. 

The  younger  man  advanced  to  one  of  the  panels  in  the  wall. 
'  A  hunting  scene  ?  '  he  said.  '  These  may  be  worth  money 
some  day.' 

The  lawyer  looked  doubtful.  '  It  will  be  a  long  day  first,  I  am 
afraid,'  he  said.  '  It's  funereal  stuff  at  the  best,  my  lord.' 

'  At  any  rate  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  rats,'  Lord  Audley  answered. 
He  cast  a  look  of  distaste  at  the  shreds  of  the  screen.  He  touched 
them  with  his  foot.  A  third  rat  sprang  out  and  fled  squeaking  to 
covert.  '  Oh,  d — n  ! '  he  said.  '  Let  us  see  something  else.' 

The  lawyer  led  the  way  upstairs  to  the  ghostly,  echoing  gallery 
that  ran  round  the  hall.  They  glanced  into  the  principal  guest- 
room, which  was  over  the  drawing-room.  Then  they  went  by  the 
short  passage  of  the  H  to  the  range  of  bedrooms  over  the  servants' 
hall.  For  the  most  part  they  opened  one  from  the  other. 

'  The  parents  slept  in  the  outer  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  inner/ 
my  lord  said,  smiling.  '  Gad  !  it  tells  a  tale  of  the  times  ! ' 

Stubbs  opened  the  nearest  door  and  recoiled.  '  Take  care,  my 
lord  ! '  he  said.  '  Here  are  the  bats  ! ' 

'  Faugh  !    What  a  smell !    Can't  you  keep  them  out  ?  ' 
'  We  tried  years  ago — I  hate  them  like  poison — but  it  was  of 
no  use.     They  are  in  all  these  upper  rooms.' 
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They  were.  For  when  Stubbs,  humping  his  shoulders  as  under 
a  shower,  opened  a  second  door,  the  bats  streamed  forth  in  a  long 
silent  procession,  only  to  stream  back  again  as  silently.  In  a 
dusky  corner  of  the  second  room  a  cluster,  like  a  huge  bunch  of 
grapes,  hung  to  one  of  the  rafters.  Now  and  again  a  bat  detached 
itself  and  joined  the  living  current  that  swept  without  a  sound 
through  the  shadowy  rooms. 

'  There's  nothing  beyond  these  rooms  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Then  let  us  go  down.  Rats  and  bats  and  rottenness  !  Non 
sine  sole  volo  !  We  may  not,  but  the  bats  do.  Let  us  go  down  ! 
Or  no  !  I  was  forgetting.  Where  is  the  Muniment  Room  ?  ' 

'  This  way,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  replied,  with  suspicious  readiness 
— the  bats  were  his  pet  aversion.  '  I  brought  a  candle  and  some 
of  the  new  lucifers.  This  way,  my  lord.' 

He  led  the  way  down  to  a  door  set  in  a  corner  of  the  anteroom. 
He  unlocked  this  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  circular 
staircase.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  stairfoot  was  another  door 
which  led,  Stubbs  explained,  into  the  servants'  quarters.  '  This 
turret,'  he  added,  '  is  older  even  than  the  wing,  and  forms  no  part 
of  the  H.  It  was  retained  because  it  suppb'ed  a  second  staircase, 
and  also  a  short  cut  from  the  servants'  hall  to  the  entrance.  The 
Muniment  Room  is  over  this  lobby  on  the  first  floor.  Allow  me 
to  go  first,  my  lord.' 

The  air  was  close,  but  not  unpleasant,  and  the  stairs  were  clean. 
On  the  first  floor  a  low-browed  door,  clamped  and  studded  with 
iron,  showed  itself.  Stubbs  halted  before  it.  There  was  a  sputter. 
A  light  shone  out.  '  Wonderful  invention  ! '  he  said.  '  Electric 
telegraph  not  more  wonderful,  though  marvellous  invention  that, 
my  lord.' 

'  Yes,'  the  other  answered  drily.  '  But — when  were  you  here 
last,  Stubbs  ?  ' 

'  Not  for  a  twelvemonth,  my  lord.' 

'  Leave  your  candle  ?  ' 

'  No.' 

'  Then  what's  that  ?  '  The  young  man  pointed  to  something 
that  lay  in  the  angle  between  a  stair  and  the  wall. 

'  God  bless  my  soul ! '  the  lawyer  cried.     '  It's  a  candle.' 

'  And  clean.  It  has  not  been  there  a  week.  Who  has  been 
here,  my  friend  ? ' 

Stubbs  reflected.     '  No  one  with  my  authority,'  he  said.    '  But 
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if  the  devil  himself  has  been  here,'  he  continued,  stoutly  recovering 
himself,  '  he  can  have  done  no  harm.  I  can  prove  that  in  five 
minutes,  my  lord — if  you  will  kindly  hold  the  light.'  He  inserted 
a  large  key  in  the  lock,  and  with  an  effort  he  shot  back  the  bolts. 
He  pushed  open  the  door  and  signed  to  Lord  Audley  to  enter. 

He  did  so,  and  Stubbs  followed.  They  stood  and  looked  about 
them.  They  were  in  a  whitewashed  chamber  twelve  feet  square, 
clean,  bare,  empty.  The  walls  gave  back  the  light  so  that  the  one 
candle  lit  the  place  perfectly. 

'  It's  as  good  as  air-tight,'  Stubbs  said  with  pride.  '  And  you 
see,  my  lord,  we  swept  it  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  not  a  shred  of  paper  or  a  piece  of  wax  was  left.' 

Audley,  gazing  about  him,  seemed  satisfied.  His  face  relaxed. 
*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  you  could  not  overlook  anything  in  a  place  like 
this.  I'm  glad  I've  seen  it.' 

He  was  turning  to  go  when  a  thought  struck  him.  He  lowered 
the  light  and  scanned  the  floor.  '  All  the  same,  somebody  has 
been  here  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  There's  one  of  the  things  you  are  so 
pleased  with — a  lucifer  ! ' 

Stubbs  stooped  and  looked.  *  A  lucifer  ?  '  he  repeated.  He 
picked  up  the  bit  of  charred  wood  and  examined  it.  '  Now  how  did 
that  come  here  ?  I  never  used  one  till  six  months  ago.' 

My  lord  frowned.     '  Who  is  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Someone,  I  fear,  who  has  had  a  key  made,'  the  agent  answered, 
shaking  his  head. 

*  I  can  see  that  for  myself.    But  has  he  learned  anything  ? ' 
Stubbs  stared.     '  There's  nothing  to  learn,  my  lord,'  he  said. 

You  can  see  that.    Whoever  he  is,  he  has  cracked  the  nut  and 
found  no  kernel ! ' 

The  young  man  looked  round  him  again.  He  nodded.  '  I 
suppose  so,'  he  said.  But  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  inclined  to  find 
fault.  He  threw  the  light  of  the  candle  this  way  and  that,  as  if  he 
expected  the  clean  white  walls  to  tell  a  tale.  '  What's  that  ?  ' 
he  asked  suddenly.  *  A  crack  ?  Or  what  ? ' 

Stubbs  looked,  passed  his  hand  over  the  mark  on  the  wall,  effaced 
it.  '  No.  my  lord,  a  cobweb,'  he  said.  '  Nothing.' 

There  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  yet  Audley  seemed  loth  to  go. 
At  length  he  turned  and  went  out.  Stubbs  closed  and  locked  the 
door  behind  them,  then  he  took  the  candle  from  his  lordship  and 
invited  him  to  go  down  before  him.  Still  the  young  man  hesitated. 
'  I  suppose  we  can  learn  nothing  more  ?  '  he  said. 
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'  Nothing,  my  lord/  Stubbs  answered.  '  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  long  thought  Mr.  John  mad  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
madness  has  taken  this  turn.  But  I  am  equally  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  discover,  if  he  spends  every  day  of  his  life 
here.' 

'  All  the  same  I  don't  like  it,'  the  owner  objected.  '  Whoever 
has  been  here  has  no  right  here.  It  is  odd,'  he  continued,  '  that 
I  had  some  notion  of  this  before  we  came.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  this  was  why  he  fixed  himself  at  the  Gatehouse.' 

'  He  may  have  had  something  of  the  sort  in  his  mind,'  Stubbs 
admitted.  '  But  I  don't  think  so,  my  lord.  More  probably,  being 
here  and  idle,  he  took  to  wandering  in  for  lack  of  something  to  do.' 

'  And  by  and  by,  had  a  key  made  and  strayed  into  the  Muniment 
Room !  No,  that  won't  do,  Stubbs.  And  frankly  there  should 
be  closer  supervision  here.  It  should  not  have  remained  for  me  to 
discover  this.' 

He  began  to  descend,  leaving  Stubbs  to  digest  the  remark  ;  who 
for  his  part  thought  honestly  that  too  much  was  being  made  of  the 
matter.  Probably  the  intruder  was  John  Audley  ;  the  man  had 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  be 
taken  with  a  craze  to  haunt  the  house  which  he  believed  was  his 
own.  But  the  agent  was  too  prudent  to  defend  himself  while  the 
young  man's  vexation  was  fresh.  He  followed  him  down  in  silence, 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed,  they  were  in  the  open  air, 
and  had  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

Clouds  hung  low  on  the  tops  of  the  jpees,  mist  veiled  the 
view,  and  a  small  rain  was  falling  on  the  soaking  lawn. 
Nevertheless  the  young  man  moved  into  the  open.  '  Come  this 
way,'  he  said. 

The  lawyer  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  followed  him 
unwillingly.  '  Where  does  he  get  in  ?  '  my  lord  asked.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  longer  he  dwelt  on  the  matter  the  less  he  liked  it.  '  Not 
by  that  door — the  lock  is  rusty.  The  key  shrieked  in  it.  Probably 
he  enters  by  one  of  the  windows  in  the  new  part.' 

He  walked  towards  the  middle  of  the  lawn  and  Stubbs,  thankful 
that  he  wore  Wellington  boots,  followed  him. 

The  lawyer  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  the  house  wear  so 
dreary  an  aspect  as  it  wore  under  the  grey  weeping  sky.  But  his 
lordship  was  more  practical.  '  These  windows  look  the  most  likely,' 
he  said  after  a  short  survey  :  and  he  dragged  his  unwilling  attendant 
to  the  point  lie  had  marked. 
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A  nearer  view  strengthened  his  suspicions.  On  the  sill  of  one 
of  the  windows  were  scratches  and  stains.  '  You  see  ? '  he  said. 
'  It  should  not  have  been  left  to  me  to  discover  this  !  Probably 
John  Audley  comes  from  the  Gatehouse  by  the  Yew  Walk.'  He 
turned  to  measure  with  his  eye  the  distance  which  divided  the 
spot  from  the  Iron  Gate.  '  That's  it,'  he  said  '  he  comes ' 

Then,  '  Good  G— d  ! '  he  muttered.     '  Look  !   Look  ! ' 

Stubbs  looked.  They  both  looked.  Beyond  the  lawn,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  iron  grille  and  clinging  to  it  with  both 
hands,  a  man  stood  bareheaded  under  the  rain.  Whether  he  had 
come  uncovered,  or  his  hat  had  been  jerked  from  him  by  some 
movement  caused  by  their  appearance,  they  could  not  tell ;  nor 
how  long  he  had  stood  thus,  gazing  at  them  through  the  bars.  But 
they  could  see  that  his  eyes  never  wavered,  that  his  hands  gripped 
the  iron ;  and  the  two  knew  by  instinct  that  in  the  intensity  of 
his  hate,  the  man  was  insensible  alike  to  the  rain  that  drenched 
him,  and  to  the  wind  that  blew  out  the  skirts  of  his  thin  black 
coat. 

Even  Stubbs  held  his  breath.  Even  he  felt  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  and  ominous  in  the  appearance.  For  the 
gazer  was  John  Audley. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TO  THE  RESCUE. 

STUBBS  was  the  first  to  collect  himself,  but  a  minute  elapsed  before 
he  spoke.  Then, '  He  must  be  mad,'  he  cried, '  to  expose  himself  to 
the  weather  at  his  age.  If  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  couldn't  believe  it ! ' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  John  Audley  ?  ' 

'  Yes.'  Then,  raising  his  voice,  '  My  lord  !  My  lord  !  I  don't 
think  I  would  go  to  him  now  ! ' 

But  Audley  was  already  striding  across  the  lawn  towards  the 
gate.  The  lawyer  hesitated,  gave  way,  followed  him. 

They  were  within  twenty  paces  of  the  silent  watcher  when  he 
moved — up  to  that  time  he  might  have  been  a  lay  figure.  He 
shook  one  hand  in  the  air,  as  if  he  would  beat  them  off,  then  he 
turned  stiffly  and  walked  away.  Half  a  dozen  steps  took  him  out 
of  sight.  The  Yew  Walk  swallowed  him. 

But,  quickly  as  he  vanished,  the  lawyer  had  had  time  to  see 
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that  he  staggered.  '  I  fear,  my  lord,  he  is  ill,'  he  said.  '  He 
will  never  reach  the  Gatehouse  in  that  state.  I  had  better 
follow  him.' 

*  Why  the  devil  did  he  come  here  ?  '  Audley  retorted  savagely. 
The  watcher's  strange  aspect,  his  face,    white  against  the  dark 
yews,  his  stillness,  his  gesture,  a  something  ominous  in  all,  had 
shaken  him.     '  If  he  had  stopped  at  home ' 

•  Still ' 

'  D — n  him,  it's  his  affair  ! ' 

'  Still  we  cannot  leave  him  if  he  has  fallen,  my  lord,'  Stubbs 
replied  with  decision.  And  without  waiting  for  his  employer's  assent 
he  tried  the  gate.  It  was  locked,  but  in  a  trice  he  found  the  key 
on  his  bunch,  turned  it,  and  pushed  back  the  gate.  Audley  noticed 
that  it  moved  silently  on  its  hinges. 

Stubbs,  the  gate  open,  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  impulse. 
Probably  there  was  nothing  amiss  after  all.  But  he  had  hardly 
looked  along  the  path  before  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  hurrying  forward, 
stooped  over  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  walk. 
It  was  John  Audley.  Apparently  he  had  tripped  over  a  root  and 
lain  where  he  had  fallen. 

Stubbs 's  cry  summoned  the  other,  who  followed  him  through 
the  gate,  to  find  him  on  his  knees  supporting  the  old  man's  head. 
The  sight  recalled  Audley  to  his  better  self.  The  mottled  face, 
the  staring  eyes,  the  helpless  limbs  shocked  him.  '  Good  G — d  ! ' 
he  cried,  '  you  were  right,  Stubbs  !  He  might  have  died  if  we  had 
left  him.' 

'  He  would  have  died,'  Stubbs  answered.  *  As  it  is — I  am  not 
sure.'  He  opened  the  waistcoat,  felt  for  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
bent  his  ear  to  it.  '  No,  I  don't  think  he's  gone,'  he  said,  '  but 
the  heart  is  feeble,  very  feeble.  We  must  have  brandy  !  My  lord, 
you  are  the  more  active,'  he  continued.  '  Will  you  go  to  the 
Gatehouse — there  is  no  nearer  place — and  get  some  ?  And 
something  to  carry  him  home !  A  hurdle  if  there  is  nothing 
better,  and  a  couple  of  men  ? ' 

'  Right ! '  Audley  cried. 

'  And  don't  lose  a  minute,  my  lord  !    He's  nearly  gone.' 

Audley  stripped  off  his  overcoat.  '  Wrap  this  about  him  ! ' 
he  cried.  And  before  the  other  could  answer  he  had  started  for 
the  Gatehouse,  at  a  pace  which  he  believed  that  he  could 
keep  up. 

Pad,  pad,  my  lord  ran  under  the  yew  trees,  swish,  swish  across 
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the  soaking  grass,  about  the  great  Butterfly.  Pad,  pad  again 
through  the  gloom  under  the  yews  !  Not  too  fast,  he  told  himself — 
he  was  a  big  man  and  he  must  save  himself.  Now  he  saw  before  him 
the  opening  into  the  park,  and  the  light  falling  on  the  pale  turf. 
And  then,  at  a  point  not  more  than  twenty  yards  short  of  the  open 
ground,  he  tripped  over  a  root,  tried  to,  recover  himself,  struck 
another  root,  and  fell. 

The  fall  shook  him,  but  he  was  young,  and  he  was  quickly  on 
his  feet.  He  paused  an  instant  to  brush  the  dirt  from  his  hands 
and  knees  ;  and  it  was  during  that  instant  that  inbred  fear  of  John 
Audley,  and  the  certainty  that  if  John  Audley  died  he  need  fear  no 
more,  rose  before  him. 

Yes,  if  he  died — this  man  who  was  even  now  plotting  against 
him — there  was  an  end  of  that  fear  !  There  was  an  end  of  uneasiness, 
of  anxiety,  of  the  alarm  that  assailed  him  in  the  small  hours,  of 
the  forebodings  that  showed  him  stripped  of  title  and  income  and 
consequence.  Stripped  of  all ! 

Five  seconds  passed,  and  he  still  stood,  engaged  with  his  hands. 
Five  more  ;  it  was  his  knees  he  was  brushing  now — and  very  care- 
fully. Another  five — the  sweat  broke  out  on  his  brow  though  the 
day  was  cold.  Twenty  seconds,  twenty-five  !  His  face  showed 
white  in  the  gloom.  And  still  he  stood.  He  glanced  behind  him. 
No  one  could  see  him. 

But  the  movement  discovered  the  man  to  himself,  and  with  an 
oath  he  broke  away.  He  thrust  the  damning  thought  from  him, 
he  sprang  forward.  He  ran.  In  ten  strides  he  was  in  the  open 
park,  and  trotting  steadily,  his  elbows  to  his  sides,  across  the  sward. 
The  blessed  light  was  about  him,  the  wind  swept  past  his  ears,  the 
cleansing  rain  whipped  his  face.  Thank  God,  he  had  left  behind 
him  the  heavy  air  and  noisome  scent  of  the  yews.  He  hated  them. 
He  would  cut  them  all  down  some  day. 

For  in  a  strange  way  he  associated  them  with  the  temptation 
which  had  assailed  him.  And  he  was  thankful,  most  thankful, 
that  he  had  put  that  temptation  from  him — had  put  it  from 
him,  when  most  men,  he  thought,  would  have  succumbed  to  it. 
Thank  God,  he  had  not !  The  farther  he  went,  indeed,  the  better 
he  felt.  By  the  time  he  saw  the  Gatehouse  before  him,  he  was 
sure  that  few  men,  exposed  to  that  temptation,  would  have 
overcome  it. 

For  if  John  Audley  died  what  a  relief  it  would  be  !  And  he  had 
looked  very  ill ;  he  had  looked  like  a  man  at  the  point  of  death. 
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The  brandy  could  not  reach  him  under — well,  under  half  an  hour. 
Half  an  hour  was  a  long  time,  when  a  man  looked  like  that.  '  I'll 
do  my  best,'  he  thought.  '  Then  if  he  dies,  well  and  good.  I've 
always  been  afraid  of  him.' 

He  did  not  spare  himself,  but  he  was  not  in  training,  and  he  was 
well  winded  when  he  reached  the  Gatehouse.  A  last  effort  carried 
him  between  the  Butterflies.  He  halted  on  the  flags  of  the 
courtyard.  A  woman,  whose  skirts  were  visible,  but  whose  head 
and  shoulders  were  hidden  by  an  umbrella,  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  on  his  left,  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  house.  She  heard 
his  footsteps  and  turned. 

*  Lord  Audley  ! '  she  exclaimed — for  it  was  Mary  Audley.  Then 
with  a  woman's  quickness,  '  You  have  come  from  my  uncle  ?  ' 
she  cried.  '  Is  he  ill  ? ' 

Audley  nodded.     '  I  am  come  for  some  brandy,'  he  gasped. 

She  did  not  waste  a  moment.  She  sped  into  the  house, 
and  to  the  dining-room.  '  I  had  missed  him,'  she  cried  over 
her  shoulder.  '  The  man-servant  is  away.  I  hoped  he  might 
be  with  him.' 

In  a  trice  she  had  opened  a  cellarette  and  taken  from  it  a  decanter 
of  brandy.  Then  she  saw  that  he  could  not  carry  this  at  any  speed, 
and  she  turned  to  the  sideboard  and  took  a  wicker  flask  from  a 
drawer.  With  a  steady  hand  and  without  the  loss  of  a  minute — 
he  found  her  presence  of  mind  admirable — she  filled  this. 

As  she  corked  it,  Mrs.  Toft  appeared,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron.  '  Dear,  dear,  miss,'  she  said,  '  is  the  master  bad  ?  But 
it's  no  wonder  when  he,  that  doesn't  quit  the  fire  for  a  week  together, 
goes  out  like  this  !  And  Toft  away  and  all ! '  She  stared  at  his 
lordship.  Probably  she  knew  him  by  sight. 

'  Will  you  get  his  bed  warmed,  Mrs.  Toft  ? '  Mary  answered. 
She  gave  Lord  Audley  the  flask.  '  Please  don't  lose  a  moment,' 
she  urged.  '  I  am  following — oh,  yes,  I  am.  But  you  will  go 

faster.' 

I 

She  had  not  a  thought,  he  saw,  for  the  disorder  of  her  dress,  or 
for  her  hair  dishevelled  by  the  wind  ;  and  scarce  a  thought  for  him. 
He  decided  that  he  had  never  seen  her  to  such  advantage,  but  it 
was  no  time  for  compliments,  nor  was  she  in  the  mood  for  them. 
Without  more  he  nodded  and  set  off  on  his  return  journey — 
he  had  not  been  in  the  house  three  minutes.  By  and  by  he  looked 
back,  and  saw  that  Mary  was  following  on  his  heels.  She  had 
snatched  up  a  sun-bonnet,  discarded  the  umbrella,  and,  heedless 
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of  the  rain,  was  coming  after  him  as  swiftly  and  lightly  as  Atalanta 
of  the  golden  apple.  '  Gad,  she's  not  one  of  the  fainting  sort ! ' 
he  reflected  ;  and  also  that  if  he  had  given  way  to  that  d — d  tempta- 
tion he  could  not  have  looked  her  in  the  face.  *  As  it  is,'  his  mind 
ran,  '  what  are  the  odds  the  old  boy's  not  dead  when  we  get  there  ? 
If  he  is — I  am  safe  !  If  he  is  not,  I  might  do  worse  than  think  of 
her.  It  would  checkmate  him  finely.  More  ' — he  looked  again 
over  his  shoulder — '  she's  a  fine  mover,  by  Gad,  and  her  figure's 
perfect !  Even  that  rag  on  her  head  don't  spoil  her  ! '  Where- 
upon he  thought  of  a  certain  Lady  Adela  with  whom  he  was  very 
friendly,  who  had  political  connections  and  would  some  day  have 
a  plum.  The  comparison  was  not,  in  the  matter  of  fineness  and 
figure,  to  Lady  Adela's  advantage.  Her  lines  were  rather  on  the 
Flemish  side. 

Meanwhile  Mary  was  feeling  anything  but  an  Atalanta.  Wind 
and  rain  and  wet  grass,  loosened  hair  and  swaying  skirts  do  not 
make  for  romance.  But  in  her  anxiety  she  gave  small  thought  to 
these.  Her  one  instinct  was  to  help.  With  all  his  oddity  her  uncle 
had  been  kind  to  her,  and  she  longed  to  show  him  that  she  was 
grateful.  And  he  was  her  one  relative.  She  had  no  one  else  in 
the  world.  He  had  given  her  what  of  home  he  had,  and  ease,  and 
a  security  which  she  had  never  known  before.  Were  she  to  lose 
him  now — the  mere  fancy  spurred  her  to  fresh  exertions,  and  in 
spite  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  in  spite  of  clinging  skirts,  and  shoes  that 
threatened  to  leave  her  feet,  she  pushed  on.  She  was  not  far 
behind  Audley  when  he  reached  the  Yew  Walk. 

She  saw  him  plunge  into  it,  she  followed,  and  was  on  the  scene 
not  many  seconds  later.  When  she  caught  sight  of  the  little  group 
kneeling  about  the  prostrate  man,  that  sense  of  tragedy,  and  of  the 
inevitable,  which  assails  at  such  a  time,  shook  her.  The  thing 
always  possible^,  never  expected,  had  happened  at  last. 

Then  the  coolness  which  women  find  in  these  emergencies  re- 
turned. She  knelt  between  the  men,  took  the  insensible  head  on 
her  arm,  held  out  her  other  hand  for  the  cup.  '  Has  he  swallowed 
any  ?  '  she  asked,  taking  command  of  the  situation. 

'  No,'  Toft  answered — and  she  became  aware  that  the  man  with 
Lord  Audley  was  the  servant. 

She  waited  for  no  more,  she  tilted  the  cup,  and  by  some  knack 
she  succeeded  where  Toft  had  failed.  A  little  of  the  spirit  was 
swallowed.  She  improvised  a  pillow  and  laid  the  head  down  on 
it.  '  The  lower  the  better,'  she  murmured.  She  felt  the  hands 
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and  began  to  rub  one.  '  Kub  the  other/  she  said  to  Toft.  '  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  him  home  !  Have  you  a  carriage  ?  How 
near  can  you  bring  it,  Lord  Audley  ? ' 

'  We  can  bring  it  to  the  park  at  the  end  of  the  walk,'  he 
answered.  '  My  agent  has  gone  to  fetch  it.' 

'  Will  you  hasten  it  ? '  she  replied.  '  Toft  will  stay  with  me. 
And  bring  something,  please,  on  which  you  can  carry  him  to  it.' 

'  Eight,'  Audley  answered,  and  he  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Great  House. 

'  I've  seen  him  as  bad  before,  miss,'  Toft  said.  '  I  found  that 
he  had  gone  out  without  his  hat  and  I  followed  him,  but  I  could 
not  trace  him  at  once.  I  don't  think  you  need  feel  alarmed.' 

Certainly  the  face  had  lost  its  mottled  look,  the  eyes  were  now 
shut,  the  limbs  lay  more  naturally.  '  If  he  were  only  at  home  ! ' 
Mary  answered.  '  But  every  moment  he  is  exposed  to  the  cold 
is  against  him.  He  must  be  wet  through.' 

She  induced  the  patient  to  swallow  another  mouthful  of  brandy, 
and  with  their  eyes  on  his  face  the  two  watched  for  the  first  gleam 
of  consciousness.  It  came  suddenly.  John  Audley's  eyes  opened. 
He  stared  at  them. 

His  mind,  however,  still  wandered.  '  I  knew  it ! '  he  muttered. 
'  They  could  not  be  there  and  I. not  know  it !  But  the  wall !  The 
wall  is  thick — thick  and '  He  was  silent  again. 

The  rambling  mind  is  to  those  who  are  not  wont  to  deal  with 
it  a  most  uncanny  thing,  and  Mary  looked  at  Toft  to  see  what 
he  made  of  it.  But  the  servant  had  eyes  only  for  his  master.  He 
was  gazing  at  him  with  an  absorbed  face. 

'  Ay,  a  thick  wall ! '  the  sick  man  murmured.  '  They  may  look 
and  look,  they'll  not  see  through  it.'  He  was  silent  a  moment, 
then,  '  All  bare  ! '  he  murmured.  '  All  bare  ! '  He  chuckled  faintly, 
and  tried  to  raise  himself,  but  sank  back.  '  Fools  ! '  he  whispered, 
'  fools,  when  in  ten  minutes  if  they  took  out  a  brick 

The  servant  cut  him  short.  *  Here's  his  lordship  ! '  he  cried. 
He  spoke  so  sharply  that  Mary  looked  up  in  surprise,  wondering  what 
was  amiss.  Lord  Audley  was  within  three  or  four  paces  of  them — 
the  carpet  of  yew  leaves  had  deadened  his  footsteps.  '  Here's  his 
lordship,  sir  ! '  Toft  repeated  in  the  same  tone,  his  mouth  close 
to  John  Audley's  ear. 

The  man's  manner  shocked  Mary.  '  Hush,  Toft ! '  she  said. 
'  Do  you  want  to  startle  him  ? ' 

'  His  lordship  will  startle  him,'  Toft  retorted.     He  looked  over 
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his  shoulder,  and  without  ceremony  he  signed  to  Lord  Audley  to 
stand  back. 

'  Bare,  quite  bare ! '  John  Audley  muttered,  his  mind  still 
far  away.  '  But  if  they  took  out — if  they  took  out ' 

Toft  waved  his  hand  again — waved  it  wildly. 

'  All  right,  I  understand/  Lord  Audley  said.  He  had  not  at 
first  grasped  what  was  wanted,  but  the  man's  repeated  gestures 
enlightened  him.  He  retired  to  a  position  where  he  was  out  of 
the  sick  man's  sight. 

The  servant  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow.  '  He  mustn't 
see  him  ! '  he  repeated  insistently.  '  Lord  !  what  a  turn  it  gave 
me.  I  ask  your  pardon,  miss,'  he  continued,  '  but  I  know  the 
master  so  well.'  He  cast  an  uneasy  glance  over  his  shoulder.  '  If 
the  master's  eyes  lit  on  him  once,  only  once,  when  he's  in  this  state, 
I'd  not  answer  for  his  life.' 

Mary  reproached  herself.  '  You  are  quite  right,  Toft,'  she  said. 
'  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  myself.' 

'  He  must  not  see  any  strangers  ! ' 

*  He  shall  not,'  Mary  said.     '  You  are  quite  right.' 

But  Toft  was  still  uneasy.  He  looked  round.  Stubbs  and  a  man 
who  had  been  working  in  the  neighbourhood  were  bringing  up 
a  sheep-hurdle,  and  again  the  butler's  anxiety  overcame  him. 
'  D — n  ! '  he  said  :  and  he  rose  to  Bis  feet.  '  I  think  they  want  to 
kill  him  amongst  them  !  Why  can't  they  keep  away  ? ' 

'Hush!   Toft.    Why- 

'  He  mustn't  see  the  lawyer  ! '  Toft  insisted.  '  He  must  not 
see  him  on  any  account.' 

Mary  nodded.  '  I  will  arrange  it ! '  she  said.  '  Only  don't 
excite  him.  You  will  do  him  harm  that  way  if  you  are  not  care- 
ful :  I  will  speak  to  them.' 

She  went  to  meet  them  and  explained,  while  Stubbs,  who  had 
not  seen  her  before,  considered  her  with  interest.  So  this  was  Miss 
Audley,  Peter  Audley's  daughter  !  She  told  them  that  she  thought 
it  better  that  her  uncle  should  not  find  strangers  about  him  when 
he  came  to  himself.  They  agreed — it  seemed  quite  natural — 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Toft  and  the  man  should  carry  him  as 
far  as  the  carriage,  while  Mary  walked  beside  him  ;  and  that  after- 
wards she  and  Toft  should  travel  with  him.  The  carriage  cushions 
were  placed  on  the  hurdle,  and  the  helpless  man  was  lifted  on  to 
them.  Toft  and  the  labourer  raised  their  burden,  and  slowly  and 
heavily,  with  an  occasional  stagger,  they  bore  it  along  the  sodden 
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path.  Mary  saw  that  the  sweat  sprang  out  on  Toft's  sallow  face 
and  that  his  knees  shook  under  him.  Clearly  the  man  was 
taxing  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  she  felt  some  concern — 
she  had  not  given  him  credit  for  such  fidelity.  However,  he 
held  out  until  they  reached  the  carriage. 

Babbling  a  word  now  and  again,  John  Audley  was  moved  into 
the  vehicle.  Mary  mounted  beside  him  and  supported  his  head, 
while  Toft  climbed  to  the  box,  and  at  a  foot-pace  they  set  off  across 
the  sward,  the  labourer  plodding  at  the  tail  of  the  carriage,  and 
Lord  Audley  and  Stubbs  following  a  score  of  paces  behind.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  clouds  were  low  and  leaden,  and  the  trees 
dripped  sadly.  The  little  procession  across  the  park  had  a  funereal 
look.  To  Mary  the  way  seemed  long,  to  Toft  still  longer.  With 
every  moment  his  head  was  round  ;  his  eyes  were  now  on  his  master, 
now  jealously  cast  on  those  who  brought  up  the  rear.  But  every- 
thing comes  to  an  end,  and  at  length  they  swung  into  the  courtyard, 
where  Mrs.  Toft,  capable  and  cool,  met  them  and  took  a  load  off 
Mary's  shoulders. 

'  He's  that  bad  is  he  ?  '  she  said  calmly.  '  Then  the  sooner 
he's  in  his  bed  the  better.  'Truria's  warming  it.  How  will  we 
get  him  up  ?  I  could  carry  him  myself  if  that's  all.  If  Toft'll 
take  his  feet,  I'll  do  the  rest.  No  need  for  another  soul  to  come 
in  ! '  with  a  glance  at  Lord  Audley.  '  But  if  they  would  fetch  the 
doctor  I'd  not  say  no,  miss.' 

'  I'll  ask  them  to  do  that,'  Mary  said. 

'  And  don't  you  worrit,  miss,'  Mrs.  Toft  continued,  eyeing  the 
sick  man  judicially.  '  He's  been  nigh  as  bad  as  this  before  and 
been  about  within  the  week.  There's  some  as  when  they  wool- 
gathers,  there's  no  worse  sign.  But  the  master  he's  never  all  here, 
nor  all  there,  and  like  a  Broseley  butter-pot  another  touch  of  the 
kiln  will  neither  make  him  nor  break  him.  Now,  Toft,  wide  of 
the  door-post,  and  steady,  man.' 

Lord  Audley  and  Stubbs  had  remained  outside,  but  when  they 
saw  Mary  coming  towards  them,  the  young  man  left  Stubbs  and 
went  to  meet  her.  '  How  is  he  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Mrs.  Toft  thinks  well  of  him.  She  has  seen  him  nearly  as 
ill  before,  she  says.  But  if  he  recovers'/  Mary  continued  grate- 
fully, '  we  owe  his  life  to  you.  Had  you  not  found  him  he  must 
have  died.  And  if  you  had  lost  a  moment  in  bringing  the  news,  I 
am  sure  that  we  should  have  been  too  late.' 

The  young  man  might  have  given  some  credit  to  Stubbs,  but 
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he  did  not ;  perhaps  because  time  pressed,  perhaps  because  he 
felt  that  his  virtue  in  resisting  a  certain  temptation  deserved  its 
reward.  Instead  he  looked  at  Mary  with  a  sympathy  so  ardent 
that  her  eyes  fell.  '  Who  would  not  have  done  as  much  ?  '  he 
said.  '  If  not  for  him — for  you.' 

'  Will  you  add  one  kindness,  then  ?  '  she  answered.  '  Will  you 
send  Dr.  Pepper  as  quickly  as  possible  ? ' 

'  Without  the  loss  of  a  minute/  he  said.  '  But  one  thing  before 
I  go.  I  cannot  come  here  to  inquire,  yet  I  should  like  to  know  how 
he  goes  on.  Will  you  walk  a  little  way  down  the  Riddsley  road 
at  noon  to-morrow,  and  tell  me  how  he  fares  ? ' 

Mary  hesitated.  -  But  when  he  had  done  so  much  for  them, 
when  he  had  as  good  as  saved  her  uncle's  life,  how  could  she  be 
churlish  ?  How  could  she  play  the  prude  ?  '  Of  course  I  will,' 
she  said  frankly.  '  And  I  hope  I  shall  bring  a  good  report.' 

*  Thank  you/  he  said.     '  Until  to-morrow  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  AIR  GUN. 
BY  BOYD  CABLE, 

MOST  people  forget,  or  even  are  not  aware,  that  there  was  a  Flying 
Corps  in  the  field  with  the  Contemptible  Little  Army,  although 
it  is  certain  that  future  historians  of  the  War  will  not  forget  it, 
or  the  vital  effect  on  strategy  and  tactics  that  resulted  from  air 
reconnaissance  in  the  beginning. 

Those  who  have  known  the  Air  Force  only  in  its  later  and  de- 
veloped shape  take  the  early  air  work  as  a  great  joke,  and  certainly 
the  machines  used  then  would  now  class  as  '  comics '  and  the 
methods  of  air  war  then  would  be  a  screaming  jest  now.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  good  and  serious  work  done  then,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  there  were  yarns  of  men,  machines,  methods, 
and  '  stunts  '  that  had  their  humorous  side. 

There  was  one  man  of  whom  you  may  still  hear  many  good 
tales,  although  unfortunately  nowadays  he  is  so  far  forgotten, 
or  is  known  to  so  few,  that  the  tales  have  become  legends,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  collect  details  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  stories 
of  his  shows  or  to  sort  out  the  wild  fiction  about  him  from  equally 
wild  fact. 

'  Elephant,'  or  '  Africa/  Rogers  was  an  oldish  man  by  flying 
standards,  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  maybe,  and  before 
war  had  been  a  mighty  hunter  and  big  game  shot  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Like  so  many  of  the  Oversea  British,  at  the  first 
word  of  war  he  packed  and  trekked  to  the  coast,  took  steamer,  and 
scurried  home  and  into  whatever  unit  offered  the  first  prospect  of 
active  service. 

What  he  did  in  the  beginning  I'm  not  sure,  but  he  bobbed  up 
in  the  Flying  Corps  as  an  observer  about  the  time  that  the  airmen 
were  beginning  to  try  '  sky-scrapping,'  and  were  inventing  all  sorts 
of  schemes  for  bringing  the  other  fellow  down.  '  Africa  '  made  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of  scouting  and  hunting  of  considerable 
value  in  observing  and  reconnaissance  work,  and  at  first  he  was 
highly  delighted  to  be  on  such  a  congenial  job  and  be  able  to  make 
full  use  of  his  skill.  The  reports  he  brought  in  soon  came  to  be 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Boyd  Cable,  1919. 
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looked  on  as  first  class/and  the  more  praise  he  got  for  them,  and 
valuable  he  knew  them  to  be,  the  keener  he  became  on  his  work 
and  on  his  air  scouting. 

He  was  rather  annoyed  when  the  air  fighting  phase  began, 
because  it  was  apt  to  interfere  with  the  scouting  and  reconnaissance 
which  he  considered  the  really  important,  or,  rather,  only  important 
and  useful  work  of  the  air  service.  He  admitted  readily  enough, 
however,  the  argument  put  to  him  that  if  his  reports  were  valuable 
to  our  Staff,  so  the  reports  of  German  air  observers  on  our  troop  and 
transport  movement,  etc.,  would  be  equally  useful  to  the  German 
Staff.  But  he  still  took  little  interest  in  air  fighting.  '  There's  no 
sense  in  it,'  he  declared.  *  A  couple  of  machines  buzz  round  each 
other,  popping  off  with  pistols  and  things,  wasting  each  other's 
time  and  using  machines  we're  too  short  of  as  it  is,  when  they  might 
be  reconnoitring  and  doing  some  real  work.  'Tisn't  as  if  they  hurt 
each  other.  They  don't,  that  ever  I've  heard  of ;  or  if  they  do, 
it's  so  seldom  it  doesn't  count.' 

He  began  to  take  a  different  tone  when,  shortly  after,  out  on  a 
patrol  he  was  bothered  for  a  full  hour  by  a  German-  Taube  that 
kept  on  circling  about  him  and  taking  pot  shots  with  a  rifle.  It 
interrupted  his  work,  especially  as  his  pilot  was  naturally  averse 
to  keeping  a  straight  course  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  erratic 
dives  and  darts  of  the  enemy  machine.  '  It's  all  very  well,'  he  told 
Africa  afterwards  on  the  ground, '  but  the  way  that  silly  ass  was 
barging  about,  he  might  have  bumped  into  us  any  minute  if  I 
hadn't  dodged.' 

Africa  grumbled,  but  after  this  took  up  a  service  rifle  with 
him,  and  then  a  couple  of  them  and  a  good  supply  of  ammunition. 
He  and  his  pilot  had  a  couple  more  scraps,  and  in  these  Africa 
blazed  away  every  round,  getting  more  and  more  savage  every 
minute  and  at  every  shot  as  he  saw  no  visible  results  of  his  shooting. 
He  was  positive  he  had  scored  some  hits,  and  although  he  took 
in  good  enough  part  the  uproarious  chaff  he  had  to  submit  to 
in  mess  when  he  stated  his  claims  and  beliefs  of  hits,  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  nettled  over  the  business. 

He  paid  more  attention  now  to  watching  for  enemy  machines 
and  never  failed  to  tackle  any  he  saw  while  up,  or  to  rush  his  pilot 
to  a  machine  and  into  the  air  if  a  German  was  reported  in  sight. 
He  wasted  many  rounds,  and  became  more  and  more  annoyed  in 
each  combat  when  either  or  both  machines,  after  heartily  shooting 
away  all  their  ammunition  or  burning  all  their  petrol  had  to  part 
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uninjured  and  go  their  own  ways.  He  abandoned  hope  of  ever 
bringing  down  a  German  with  the  service  rifle,  cursing  the  small- 
ness  of  its  bore  and  its  '  tenpenny  nail  of  a  bullet,'  and  tried  out 
various  other  offensive  weapons  which  were  then  more  or  less 
in  vogue.  He  carried  aloft  loads  of  little  steel  darts  or  '  flechettes  ' 
and  hung  breathlessly  overside  waiting  while  his  pilot  manoeuvred 
for  an  upper  position  which  would  allow  the  darts  to  be  dropped 
on  the  enemy's  head  ;  and  he  did  the  same  thing  with  the  primitive 
bombs  of  those  days.  The  result  with  both  was  the  same — nil. 

About  this  time  both  sides  were  hunting  for  an  effective  air- 
fighting  weapon  and  trying  all  sorts  of  dodges,  and  Africa,  when 
he  was  introduced  to  a  light  machine-gun,  plucked  up  his  hopes 
again  and  took  it  aloft  fully  satisfied  that  with  this  he  couldn't 
fail.  But  he  did,  mainly  because  the  machine-gun  rarely  managed 
to  fire  off  more  than  three  to  six  rounds  before  it  jammed.  In 
trials  on  the  ground  it  always  worked  well  and  satisfactorily  ; 
in  the  air  it  never  did.  Africa  decided  disgustedly  that  air  fighting 
was  '  ikona  good  *  and — to  the  delight  of  his  superiors  and  the  Staff 
• — turned  his. full  attention  again  to  reconnaissance  work  and  use- 
ful reports.  '  If  any  of  those  black-cross  brutes  come  dodging 
around  and  shooting  at  us  while  I'm  hunting  information,'  he 
told  his  pilot,  '  you  just  let  'em  shoot,  and  we  get  on  with  our  own 
palaver.  They  won't  hit  us  in  a  hundred  years  anyway,  judging 
by  what  I've  known  and  what  I've  just  found  out  about  shooting/ 
But  he  returned  one  day  to  the  drome  sizzling  with  wrath 
because  a  beastly  Allemand  had  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  few 
rounds  from  a  rifle,  had  hit  the  tail  of  their  machine  with  a  thing 
like  an  explosive  cricket  ball  and  blown  half  of  it  to  ribbons. 

'  Kifle  grenade,  of  course,'  said  the  Squadron  C.O.,  inspecting 
the  damage.     '  You  were  lucky  to  get  back  after  it.' 

'  Lucky  ! '  spluttered  Africa,  and  added  a  few  lengthy  and 
lurid  remarks  about  luck  and  rifle  grenades. 

'  Why  not  take  some  up  and  try  'em  yourself  ?  '  suggested  the 
C.O.  But  Africa  would  have  none  of  them.  '  Rotten  things/ 
he  said,  '  I've  tried  'em  on  the  ground  at  a  target.  I'll  defy  any 
man  to  shoot  straight  with  them,  and  if  they  won't  hit  a  barn 
door  at  fifty  paces  on  the  ground,  what  are  the  odds  against 
hitting  a  machine  moving  at  70  an  hour  firing  from  another  machine 
doing  the  same  ?  No,  you  wait.  I'm  going  home  on  leave  presently, 
and  I'll  bring  back  something  that's  going  to  make  these  German 
fliers  sit  up  with  a  jerk.' 
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He  wouldn't  say  what  he  was  going  to  bring  back,  so  when  he 
finally  went  on  his  two-  or  three-day  leave  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  in  the  squadron  over  his  plans.  The  curiosity  gave 
way  to  riotous  and  ribald  laughter  when  he  returned  and  unpacked 
and  offered  for  inspection  a  rifle  with  a  long  barrel  and  a  bore 
like  a  young  cannon.  '  What  is  it  ? '  and  '  What  museum  did 
you  loot  ?  '  and  '  Yah  !  Robber  !  Who  pinched  the  Dread- 
nought's gun  ?  '  and  '  Why  not  a  bow  and  arrow,  Any  ?  '  were 
amongst  the  very  mildest  of  the  remarks  that  greeted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  weapon.  But  the  mess  fairly  roared  at  sight  of  the 
ammunition  and  of  the  expression  with  which  Africa's  pilot  regarded 
it.  The  cartridges  were  huge,  solid  brass  things  carrying  a  leaden 
bullet  that  looked  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb.  '  Aren't  those  eighteen- 
pounder  shells,  Africa  ?  '  asked  one,  and  the  pilot  looking  from 
the  cartridges  to  the  gun  and  back  to  the  cartridges,  heaved  a 
sigh.  '  Peerin'  into  the  hazy  future,  Africa/  he  said,  '  I  can  see 
myself  bringin'  home  an  observer  with  a  broken  shoulder  an'  a 
dislocated  neck  or  spine  ;  that  is  if  the  recoil  doesn't  kick  you 
overboard,  or  me  'n'  the  old  machine  out  of  the  sky.' 

'  You  wait,'  said  Africa  serenely,     '  W acht  een  bitjeS 

*  Ought  to  break  things  if  you  can  hit  'em,'  said  the  C.O.,  picking 
up  a  cartridge  and  hefting  the  weight  of  it. 

'  Stopped  more'n  one  full- sized  elephant,'  said  Africa  grinning. 
'  It's  my  old  elephant-gun  that  I've  shot  all  sorts  of  big  game 
with.  As  you  say,  what  it  hits  has  to  break.  They're  four-ounce 
bullets.' 

1  Four-ounce  ?     Bullets  !    You  mean  cartridges  ? ' 

'  No,  baas,'  said  Africa.  '  Bullets.  They  run  just  four  to  the 
pound.  Weigh  'em  if  you  like.' 

And  four  to  the  pound  they  were — big,  solid,  ugly  lumps  of 
naked  lead.  Africa  took  a  pocketful  and  his  elephant-gun  up 
with  him  on  his  next  trip.  He  instructed  his  pilot  carefully.  '  You 
dodge  her  about  till  I  can  get  a  fair  shot,  at  anything  round  thirty 
to  forty  paces,'  he  said.  '  You  don't  need  to  bother  about  keeping 
that  range  or  position  for  more'n  a  second  or  two.  I  don't  try 
to  aim  with  this  old  gun  ;  snap-shooting  is  good  enough  for  me, 
and  that's  the  sort  of  shooting  ought  to  be  most  useful  in  this 
game.' 

It  was  some  little  time  before  he  got  a  chance  to  try  his  elephant- 
gun  tactics ;  but  sure  enough  one  day  they  ran  into  a  scrap,  and 
the  pilot  spent  ten  minutes  dodging  for  position,  while  the  German 
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pot-shotted  at  them  with  a  rifle  and  then  an  automatic  pistol. 
Then  came  a  moment  when  the  two  machines  circled  into  one 
another  and  flew  almost  broadside  on.  The  pilot,  sitting  behind 
Africa,  saw  him  swing  the  huge  gun  to  position,  and  apparently, 
before  the  butt  had  well  touched  his  shoulder,  '  Bang ! '  it  went 
off  with  a  report  like  a  field-piece. 

*  Must  have  fair  blown  the  middle  out  of  him,'  said  the  pilot, 
after  describing  the  end  of  the  German.  '  His  nose  and  tail  sort 
of  folded  up  together — like  shutting  a  jack-knife.  Then  the 
remains  went  down — wallop  ! ' 

After  this  there  was  a  little  less  joking  at  Africa's  expense, 
although  many  were  convinced  that  his  winning  shot  was  a  pure 
fluke  and  that  he  could  never  repeat  it.  They  had  to  revise  that 
opinion  after  Africa's  next  fight,  where  again,  on  his  first  fair  shot, 
his  enemy  collapsed,  went  down  and  crashed  in  a  heap  of  wreckage 
which  burst  into  flames  as  it  hit  the  ground.  Both  these  fights 
were  over  enemy  territory,  so  nothing  was  known  of  the  details 
of  how  or  where  man  or  machine  was  hit ;  but  in  the  next  fight 
the  hitting  power  of  the  old  elephant-gun  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  a  fashion  beyond  argument. 

On  this  occasion  Africa  was  out  on  a  reconnaissance,  and  un- 
fortunately there  was  no  machine  on  the  drome  in  flying  order 
when  a  Boche  arrived  and  proceeded  to  drop  bombs  all  over  the 
place,  with  particular  attention  to  the  spot  where  the  squadron's 
petrol  was  stored.  He  came  low,  too,  taking  careful  aim  and 
making  several  tries  for  the  petrol,  quite  regardless  of  the  frantic 
endeavours  of  every  man  on  or  near  the  drome  who  could  grab  or 
find  any  sort  of  a  shootable  weapon,  to  fetch  him  down. 

When  he  had  expended  his  bombs,  the  Boche  rose  and  sailed 
off  for  his  lines,  apparently  no  penny  the  worse  for  all  the  target 
practice  on  him.  The  men  of  the  squadron  stood  watching  him 
go,  gnashing  their  teeth  and  saying  things,  until  suddenly  one 
shouted,  '  There's  one  of  ours  coming  back/  and  immediately 
after,  '  It's  Africa !  '  The  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat,  and  all 
sorts  of  hopes  and  fears  were  loudly  and  fervently  expressed. 
'  Will  he  see  him  ?  ...  If  he  can  only  cut  him  off !  ...  What  a 
chance  for  his  old  elephant-gun !  .  .  .' 

Africa  or  his  pilot  did  see,  and  presently  the  squadron,  fairly 
hopping  with  excitement  now,  watched  their  machine  swerve,  cut 
across  the  path  of  the  German,  force  him  to  circle,  and  then  keep 
him  dodging  and  turning  and  swerving  in  a  manoeuvring  for 
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position.  The  German  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  clear  and 
continue  his  way  home,  but  he  was  out-flown,  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  escape.  The  wind  was  blowing  towards  our  side  and 
drifting  the  two  machines  back  towards  the  drome  and  the  wildly 
excited  spectators  of  the  duel. 

Africa's  pilot  was  playing  for  the  position  he  knew  his  observer 
wanted  ;  Africa  was  waiting,  tense  and  strung,  ready  to  open 
fire  with  his  machine-gun,  and  still  more  ready  and  anxious  to 
drop  it  and  pick  up  the  old  elephant-gun  he  held  gripped  between 
his  knees.  The  machine-gun  was  a  concession  to  orders  and  the 
opinions  of  the  reigning  powers.  Africa  distrusted  and  was  tho- 
roughly contemptuous  of  it,  but  if  he  had  a  fight  and  came  down 
without  having  fired  it,  had  a  vision  before  him  of  many  written 
and  long-worded  explanations.  So  he  gave  first  trial  to  the  despised 
machine-gun.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  waste  much  of  an  opportunity 
on  it,  merely  loosing  off  a  few  rounds  at  hopelessly  long  range 
when  he  had  for  a  moment  a  clear  field  of  fire.  The  gun  justified 
his  poor  opinion  of  it  by  jamming  in  a  firm- wedged,  cross-fe^  d  stop- 
page after  the  seventh  round.  Africa  heaved  a  sigh  of  content,  and 
hitched  the  big  elephant-rifle  up  into  position,  ready  cocked,  with 
the  butt  snugged  under  his  arm  and  the  muzzle  over  the  cockpit. 
Ready  f  ^r  real  business  now,  he  waited  confidently,  his  head  swivel- 
ling to  the  swing  of  the  machine,  his  eyes  glued  fast  on  his '  arget. 

The  machine  he  was  on  was  one  of  a  type  then  common  in  the 
Corps,  a  tractor  two-seater,  with  the  observer  in  front.  His  cockpit, 
was  just  forward  of  the  wings  that  stretched  out  to  either  side  of 
him — the  one  above,  and  the  other  below,  the  body  of  the  machine. 
He  could  shoot  straight  out  to  either  side,  on  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  machine's  flight,  but  nothing  astern  of  that  line,  because 
there  his  bullets  might  cut  away  any  of  the  bracing  struts  and  stays 
between  the  two  wings.  He  could  shoot  straight  out  or  up,  and 
forward  to  such  an  angle  as  would  bring  his  bullets  clear  of  the  tif s 
of  his  whirling  screw,  but  nothing  forward  of  this  again  because  his 
bullets  would  hit  the  screw.  The  field  of  fire,  you  will  see,  was 
extremely  limited,  and  a  greal  deal  depended  on  the  ability  of  the 
pilot  to  bring  the  machine  into  such  a  position  as  gave  the  observer 
a  chance  to  shoot.  The  Germans,  of  course,  knew  just  as  well  as 
Africa  did,  the  positions  they  could  be  in  without  being  shot  at, 
and  the  ones  they  could  only  fly  in  at  the  risk  of  a  bullet  meeting 
them,  and  for  long  minutes  there  was  some  rather  pretty  dodging 
on  both  sides  for  such  a  position  as  either  wanted. 
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Africa's  chance  came  at  last,  when  his  pilot  dived  in  under  the 
German  and  the  black-crossed  wings  swept  over  him.  In  an  instant 
the  gun-butt  jumped  to  shoulder,  the  long  barrel  swung  up,  and 
the  wide-mouthed  muzzle  spat  a  long  streaking  flash  of  fire  and 
a  thunderous  report.  Nothing  happened,  and  with  quick  auto- 
matic actions  Africa  jerked  the  breech  open,  slid  in  another  long 
cartridge,  snapped  it  to  again,  and  hitched  the  rifle  forward  and 
to  the  ready  position. 

'  Missed  !  '  he  bawled  back  at  his  pilot,  and  made  motions  to 
get  after  the  enemy  again.  Once  more  the  two  fell  to  twisting 
and  dodging  and  swinging  to  and  from  each  other,  like  boxers  or 
fencers  footing  warily  round,  and  each  searching  for  an  opening  in 
the  other's  guard.  Once  the  Boche  secured  position  and  rapped 
off  a  few  shots  ;  then  Africa  almost  had  an  opening,  and  was  actually 
swinging  the  butt  to  shoulder,  when  a  sudden  twist  by  the  enemy 
screened  him  behind  Africa's  wing-tip.  But  at  last  another  fair  and 
square  chance  came,  as  his  pilot  swung  in  a  sharp  banking  turn  that 
brought  them  sweeping  across  the  tail  of  the  enemy.  Once  more 
the  big  rifle  jumped  and  flamed  and  roared  ;  and  this  time  it  was 
plain  that  it  had  hit,  and  hit  hard.  Their  opponent  lurched  and 
spun  wildly  for  a  moment,  steadied  and  righted,  and  with  engine 
stopped  went  down  in  a  long  volplane,  flattened  out  wobbling  and 
swaying  dangerously,  and  made  a  cross-wind  landing  that  skewed 
and  wrecked  his  under-carriage.  Africa's  pilot  made  haste  to  slide 
down  and  land  close  by  the  wreck,  and  the  two  were  out  of  their 
machine  before  it  had  well  stopped,  and  running  over  to  where 
the  German  pilot  was  climbing  slowly  and  clumsily  from  his  machine. 
They  only  reached  him  some  seconds  before  the  squadron  arrived 
in  a  heap,  choking  for  breath,  panting  out  cheers  and  congratula- 
tions, and  thumping  Africa  and  his  pilot  on  the  back  until  they 
threatened  to  hit  back. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  inspect  their  prize.  The  machine 
had  suffered  no  further  damage  from  the  landing  beyond  the 
broken  under-carriage,  but  Africa's  bullet  had  done  quite  fully 
all  the  damage  it  required.  He  had  fired  into  the  tail  of  the  machine 
you  will  remember.  His  bullet  had  slashed  across  the  rudder, 
entered  the  fuselage,  continued  along  its  length,  tearing,  smashing 
and  splintering  everything  in  its  path  ;  had  passed  between  the 
pilot's  arm  and  body,  gouging  a  solid  wad  out  of  his  flying  clothes, 
and  cutting  a  gash  through  the  muscles  above  his  ribs  that  '  might 
have  beenjnade  with  a  plough-share/  splashed  the  wreckage  of 
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his  instrument-board  about  his  astonished  ears,  passed  on  and 
punched  a  large  hole  in  the  near  end  of  the  petrol  tank  and  blew 
a  hole  in  the  far  end  big  enough  to  put  your  head  through,  killed 
the  observer,  carried  on  into  the  engine  and  utterly  wrecked  it, 
finishing  its  career  by  blowing  two  of  the  cylinders  to  fragments 
that,  as  some  one  said,  '  Looked  like  a  paper  bag  you'd  put  a 
foot  through/ 

The  wounded  pilot  was  allowed  to  look,  and  at  sight  of  the 
damage,  and  then  of  the  gun  that  had  done  it,  he  was  first  amazed 
and  then  furiously  angry.  '  It  vas  nod  honest  war-fights/  he 
declared  vehemently.  '  You  shoots  me,  you  mine  sergeant  kills 
mit  ein  cannon — ein  f eld-cannon.  You  vas  butchereds/ 

He  calmed  down  afterwards,  it  is  true,  and  finally  as  guest 
of  the  mess,  drank  an  amazing  amount  of  liquor  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  note  (which  the  squadron  promised  to  drop  over  the  line), 
describing  the  frightful  weapon  and  the  damage  it  did.  '  Don't 
you  worry,  sir/  said  Africa,  when  the  C.O.  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  giving  information  to  the  enemy  of  their  new  weapon.  '  I'll 
feel  safe  enough  if  ever  they  do  arm  their  observers  with  elephant- 
guns.  They  wouldn't  make  a  hit  in  a  blue  moon.  That  sort  of 
shooting  takes  knack  and  a  heap  of  training  at  snap-shooting. 
Yes,  I  can  hit  with  it,  but  just  because  I've  had  a  heap  of 
those  things,  and  in  Zulu! and  they  have  a  native  name  for  me 
that  means  "  He-who-ehoots-once-without-looking-and-the-beast-is- 
dead/'  Let  him  give  'em  the  tip,  and  they  take  it,  if  they  like/ 

So  the  German  wrote  his  note,  adding  the  informrtion,  which 
they  gave  him,  that  one  hundred  more  Africans  with  one  hundred 
elephant-guns  and  all  equally  skilled  in  their  use  were  expected 
to  join  the  Flying  Corps  from  England  any  day. 

'  Make  'em  think  twice  about  coming  within*  range  of  any  of 
our  machines  for  a  bit/  chuckled  the  mess  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  note  was  never  sent.  The  German  tore  it  up  after  having  a 
few  more  drinks  and  being  allowed  to  fire  a  shot  from  Africa's 
rifle.  The  recoil  knocked  him  flat  and  kicking,  and  after  he  had 
gathered  himself  and  collected  his  wits  and  staggered  back  into 
the  mess,  he  found  his  note  and  tore  it  up. 

'  I  gonfess/  he  said  mournfully,  '  I  had  thoughts  that  I  my 
kommandant  inform,  and  soon  my  comrades  with  new  rifles  likewise 
arm.  I  gonfess — I  am  soldier  and  it  is  for  the  Fatherland — I  would 
my  comrades  help  to  shoot  you.  But ' — sorrowfully,  and  fingering 
tenderly  at  his  stiffening  shoulder — '  But  not  themselfs  to  shoot.' 
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BY  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  EVERSLEY. 

VI.    AT  THE  ADMIRALTY,  1871. 

MY  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1871  was  not 
my  first  experience  of  work  there.  I  had  been  Civil  Lord  during 
the  short  administration  of  Lord  Russell  in  1866,  and  I  had,  there- 
fore, some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  department  under  the 
old  regime.  In  the  interval  immense  changes  had  been  effected 
in  the  department.  During  the  first  two  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administration  of  1868,  Mr.  Childers  had  filled  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  had  been  extraordinarily  active  in 
carrying  out  reforms  in  the  central  department,  in  every  dockyard, 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  Naval  Service.  Of  all  the  members  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  he  was  the  most  eager  for  reform  and 
for  enforcing  economy.  There  6an  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  Departments  and  Service  were  greatly  in  need  of  administrative 
reforms.  Abuses  of  the  most  serious  kind  existed  in  every  direction. 
The  dockyards  especially  were  the  scene  of  waste  and  corruption. 
It  was  notorious  that  contracts  with  the  Admiralty  went  by  favour 
or  something  worse.  The  naval  officers  of  the  Board  and  at  the 
dockyards  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  this.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  Naval  Service  that  it  has  always  been  free  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  this  kind.  If  they  erred  it  was  because  they  were  not 
suspicious  enough  of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
believing  that  others  acted  in  the  same  good  faith  as  themselves. 
Mr.  Childers  had  tackled  these  questions  with  the  greatest  activity 
and  courage  during  the  two  years  he  presided  at  the  Board.  Two 
of  the  dockyards,  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  were  closed.  Reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  civil  staffs  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  dock- 
yards. The  number  of  naval  officers  on  the  active  list  was  largely 
reduced,  and  a  scheme  of  retirement  was  adopted  so  as  to  secure 
that  officers  should  reach  the  higher  ranks  while  still  efficient. 

The  foreign  squadrons  were  revised  and  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  great  number  of  small  vessels.  The  number  of  able 
seamen  was  maintained,  but  a  great  reduction  was  effected  of  non- 
combatants.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  itself  was  completely 
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altered  in  character.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  Imperium  in  Imperio. 
It  corresponded  by  letter  with  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  same  roof  and  with  the  dockyards.  Its 
members  (the  Naval  Lords  and  others)  were,  in  theory,  jointly 
responsible  for  everything  that  was  done  by  the  Board,  and  there 
was  no  individual  responsibility.  The  Board  met  every  day  and 
matters  were  brought  before  it  by  the  individual  members  who 
had  charge  of  details,  and  decisions  were  asked  for.  After  a  brief 
discussion,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  gave  his  decision,  and 
there  never  was  any  vote  taken.  Next  to  the  First  Lord,  the 
First  Naval  Lord  was  by  far  the  most  important  member,  and  his 
opinion,  as  a  rule,  outweighed  that  of  the  Junior  Lords.  There 
was  a  most  serious  waste  of  time  in  discussing  the  most  trivial 
question,  while,  of  necessity,  others  of  real  importance  were  dealt 
with  by  the  First  Lord  in  consultation  with  the  First  Naval  Lord 
and  such  other  Lords  as  he  thought  fit  to  consult,  and  were  only 
brought  before  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  registering  decisions 
already  arrived  at.  Mr.  Childers,  by  Order  in  Council,  distributed 
the  work  of  the  department  between  the  different  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  and  made  each  one  of  them  responsible  to  the  First 
Lord  for  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  He  did  away  with  the  daily 
meetings  of  the  Board.  It  was  only  called  together  on  rare  occasions 
when  it  was  desirable  to  take  the  opinion  of  all  its  members  on 
professional  questions  of  importance. 

A  new  Contract  Department  was  set  up  at  the  Admiralty  which 
rigidly  enforced  honesty  and  economy. 

By  all  these  measures  a  great  saving  was  effected  without,  it 
was  earnestly  maintained,  reducing  in  any  degree  the  real  force 
and  efficiency  of  the  Navy  for  war  purposes.  The  Navy  estimates 
which,  in  1866,  had  amounted  to  about  £11,100,000  were,  in  1870, 
reduced  to  £9,300,000 — a  saving  of  nearly  two  millions/ 

A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  effected  without 
disturbance  to  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  persons.  Grave 
complaints  arose  as  to  the  results  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  new 
Board.  My  own  confident  conclusion,  from  subsequent  experience 
of  the  changes,  was  that,  with  rare  exception,  they  were  fully 
justified.  But  they  had  been  carried  out  too  quickly  and,  in  some 
cases,  with  too  little  consideration  for  the  interests  which  were 
displaced,  and  with  a  boasting  of  economy  which  was  hateful  to 
the  Naval  Service.  These  great  changes  might  well  have  been 
spread  over  a  longer  time.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Childers  broke  down  in 
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health  from  overwork  and  from  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  con- 
centration of  personal  attacks  on  him  by  hosts  of  persons  whose 
interests  were  affected.  One  consequence  of  this  epoch  of  drastic 
changes  was  that  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Admiralty 
were  riddled  with  disaffection.  The  most  secret  matters  were 
communicated  to  the  Service  papers  and  formed  material  for 
attacks  upon  the  Government.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  I  had  served 
for  two  years,  was  most  marked. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded  Mr/Childers  as  First  Lord  in  1871, 
shortly  before  my  appointment  as  Secretary,  had  a  most  difficult 
task — that  of  restoring  departmental  confidence  and  loyalty,  and 
•of  winning  back  the  good  opinion  and  support  of  the  Naval  Service 
as  a  whole.  He  brought  to  the  task  a  mind  of  exceptional  subtlety 
and  penetration.  He  was  not  a  reformer  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Childers. 
I  cannot  recall  to  mind  that  he  effected  any  reform  of  importance 
during  his  three  years  of  office  at  the  Admiralty.  His  was 
essentially  a  conservative  type  of  mind.  He  was  cautious,  con- 
ciliatory, and  rather  timid  as  to  new  adventures. 

Next  to  Mr.  Goschen  at  the  Board  was  the  First  Sea  Lord,  at 
that  time  Sir  Sidney  Dacres,  a  breezy  and  bluff  sailor  of  the  old 
type,  with  great  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  great  natural 
instincts  of  ready  decision  and  command.  I  always  thought  that 
if  a  naval  war  had  occurred,  the  Admiral  wrould  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  command  of  a  fleet.  But  he  was  not  well 
fitted  for  the  work  of  administration  at  the  Admiralty.  He  was 
incautious  in  his  language  outside  the  Admiralty,  and  at  his 
Naval  Club.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  narrate  the  incident 
which  it  was  generally  believed  led  to  the  retirement  from  the 
Admiralty  of  this  distinguished  officer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 
Goschen,  with  two  of  the  Naval  Lords  and  myself,  as  Secretary, 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  Admiralty  yacht  and  steamed  to 
Portland  in  order  to  be  present  at  an  experimental  trial  of  heavy 
guns  against  an  obsolete  vessel,  the  Glatton,  with  thick  armour 
plates. 

On  entering  the  bay,  we  found  the  Channel  Fleet  at  anchor  there. 
The  Board  signalled  to  the  Admiral  in  command  of  it  that  its 
presence  was  not  to  supersede  him  and  that  the  morning  and  evening 
gun  would  be  fired  from  his  vessel  as  Senior  Officer.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival  the  Queen's  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  also  turned 
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up  there  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board  and  flying  the  Royal 
Standard.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  at  sunset,  we  heard,  to  our  sur- 
prise, the  loud  reports  of  two  guns.  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  was  greatly 
excited  by  this  and,  rushing  on  deck,  found  that  a  gun  had  been 
fired  from  the  Royal  yacht  as  well  as  from  the  Admiral's  vessel. 
He  sent  an  officer  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  captain  of 
the  yacht.  The  reply  was  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Royal  Standard, 
the  gun  should  be  fired  from  the  Queen's  yacht.  Sir  Sidney  then 
sent  word  that,  on  the  next  morning,  the  gun  would  be  fired  only 
from  the  vessel  of  the.  Admiral  commanding  the  Channel  Fleet. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  badly  advised  by  a  retired  Admiral  who  was 
his  guest,  took  umbrage  at  this,  weighed  anchor  at  once  and 
retired  to  Cowes.  He  made  complaint  to  the  then  Queen  (Victoria). 
There  ensued  a  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Sidney,  in  his  reply,  went  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  contended  that,  even 
if  the  Queen  herself  had  been  on  board  the  yacht,  no  command 
could  have  been  given  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  fleet  unless  her  naval 
advisers,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  had  been  with  her,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  morning  and  evening  gun,  as  symbol  of  command, 
should  be  fired  from  the  Admiral's  vessel  and  not  from  the  yacht. 
This  was  the  main  cause  of  dispute.  The  Queen  did  not  support 
the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  but  she  mentioned  her  own  right 
of  supremacy  in  such  a  matter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
technically,  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  was  in  the  right.  The  Sovereign 
by  commission  delegates  his  authority  in  the  Navy  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and,  so  long  as  the  Commission  exists,  cannot  give 
a  command  to  the  fleet  except  through  the  Board.  On  any  im- 
portant official  occasion,  the  Queen,  when  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht,  was  invariably  attended  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  Admiralty  flag  as  well  as  the  Royal  Standard 
was  flown,  the  latter  on  the  main,  the  former  on  the  foremast. 
When  the  Queen  was  on  board  in  a  private  capacity  the  Royal 
Standard  alone  was  flown,  and  there  was  no  authority  to  issue 
command  to  the  fleet. 

The  same  kind  of  question  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  Army. 
In  the  early  days  of  Aldershot,  when  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort  were  in  residence  there  in  the  Royal  Pavilion,  the  Prince 
Consort,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  gave  an  order  to  the  Colonel  of 
some  regiment  there.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Ministers 
of  that  time  that  no  such  order  could  be  given  by  the  Sovereign 
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except  by  the  advice  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  through  the  channel 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  this  was  assented  to. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  after  the  incident  I  have  referred  to 
and  the  long  discussion  that  ensued  between  the  Queen  and  Mr. 
Goschep,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  which  admitted  for  the 
future  the  claim  of  the  Queen,  and  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
to  the  effect  that,  whenever  the  Sovereign  was  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht  and  the  Royal  Standard  was  flown,  the  morning  and  evening 
gun  was  to  be  fired  from  the  yacht  and  not  from  any  other  vessel 
of  war  which  might  happen  to  be  present,  and  that  the  same  course 
was  to  be  observed  whenever  the  Prirce  of  Wales  was  on  board  the 
Royal  yacht  specially  representing  the  Sovereign,  but  not  on  other 
occasions. 

This  knotty  point,  therefore,  was  settled.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  tactful  treatment.  As  it  was,  the 
episode  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Sidney  Dacres  from  his  post  as  First  Naval  Lord.  I  cannot 
positively  say  that  this  was  the  ca.se,  as  no  explanation  was  afforded 
of  the  retirement  either  by  the  Admiral  or  Mr.  Goschen.  The 
general  impression  was  that  the  latter  was  not  sorry  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  incident  and  of  the  Royal  displeasure  to  part  company 
with  Sir  Sidney  Dacres,  who  had  shown  many  defects  in  his 
service  at  the  Admiralty. 

After  witnessing  the  gunnery  trial  at  Portland,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  went  on  in  their  yacht  to  Devonport  for  their  annual 
inspection  of  dockyards,  and,  while  there,  witnessed  from  Mount 
Edgcumbe  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  Fleet  into  the  Sound,  a 
beautiful  sight.  We  were  the  guests  of  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe 
at  luncheon.  I  observed  over  the  mantelpiece  of  his  dining-room 
a  picture  by  William  Van  de  Velde  of  the  Royal  Charles,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  Charles  II.  and  head  of  the 
Admiralty.  This  was  the  vessel  which  conveyed  Charles  II.  from 
Holland  to  England  on  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  There 
were  two  pencil  drawings  of  the  picture  on  either  side  of  it,  sent 
from  Holland  f<5r  approval.  Among  the  differences  in  them  was 
that,  in  the  one,  the  Royal  Standard  alone  was  flovvn.  In  the 
other,  the  Admiralty  flag  of  the  foul-anchor  was  shown  on  the 
foremast,  and  this  was  carried  out  in  the  picture.  It,  would  seem 
from  this  that  it  was  recognised  in  those  days  that  the  Admiralty 
flag  was  necessary  as  well  as  the  Royal  Standard  as  the  symbol 
of  commaDd. 
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It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit -to  Devonport  that  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  He  was  Flag- 
Lieutenant  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Port,  Sir  Harry  Keppel.  He 
was  a  most  energetic  and  popular  young  officer.  He  owned  a  team 
of  high-bred  Irish  horses  which  he  drove  four-in-hand.  He  offered 
to  take  Mr.  Goschen  and  myself  a  drive  in  his  coach  to  Dartmoor. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  perilous  trip.  He  drove  at  a  tremendous  pace 
through  the  narrow  lanes  and  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  of  Dart- 
moor. It  was  suggested  by  some  wag  that  he  wished  to  imperil 
the  lives  of  two  members  of  the  Radical  Government.  But,  in 
fact,  it  .was  his  usual  method.  Occasionally  the  Admiral,  Sir  Harry 
Keppel,  took  the  reins,  and  then,  indeed,  the  lives  of  his  passengers 
were  in  grave  peril,  for  he  had  all  the  courage  but  none  of  the  skill 
of  his  Flag-Lieutenant. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  from  the  post  of  First 
Naval  Lord  put  an  end  to  a  scheme  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  and  I 
had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  in  1871,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  a  naval  college  on  shore  for  the  old  Britannia 
cadet  ship  anchored  in  Dartmouth  Harbour.  As  a  result  of  an 
inspection  of  that  ship  and  of  full  inquiries,  we  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  not  only  that  it  was  a  most  extravagant  and  wasteful 
establishment,  but  was  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  cadets 
who  were  being  educated  there,  and  it  was  most  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  ship  and  to  provide  a  college  on  shore  for  them. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board,  and  though  there  was 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Naval  Lords,  Sir  Sidney  Dacres 
gave  his  consent  to  it,  and  I  was  authorised  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
a  site  for  a  naval  college.  It  was  not  then  thought  that  Dartmouth 
would  be  a  good  site.  The  climate  was  relaxing.  It  was  remote 
from  London. 

Among  other  sites  which  came  under  consideration  was  that 
of  Branksea  Island  in  Poole  Harbour.  The  island  consisted  of  over 
500  acres,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  one  ownership  and  was 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  I  inspected  the  property 
and  was  very  much  taken  with  it.  The  island  faced  the  entrance 
of  Poole  Harbour,  and  at  the  part  facing  the  sea  there  existed  an 
old  castle  to  which  very  large  additions  had  been  made  within 
recent  years  and  a  palatial  building  had  been  erected  with  marble 
steps  leading  down  to  the  sea.  It  was  an  obvious  advantage  that 
the  whole  island  could  be  purchased.  The  property  had  been  in 
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the  Court  of  Chancery  for  some  years  under  circumstances  which 
I  will  presently  mention,  and  the  legal  question  of  ownership  being 
now  determined,  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  price  very  much  less 
than  the  money  expended  on  building  the  mansion.  It  is  not  my 
purpose,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  the  fitness  of 
such  a  site  for  a  naval  college.  Before  the  question  could  be  brought 
before  the  Board  the  change  took  place  to  which  I  have  above 
referred.  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  was  replaced  by  Sir  Alexander 
Milne,  a  canny  Scotsman,  one  of  the  most. distinguished  officers 
of  his  day,  and  of  a  very  different  type  to  his  predecessor. 
Admiral  Miln^  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  policy  of  abolishing 
the  Britannia,  and  opposition  also  arose  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Naval  Lords,  and  Mr.  Goschen  most  reluctantly  was  compelled 
to  give  way  to  naval  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  scheme  of  a 
college  on  shore  was  dropped,  and  twenty-five  years  passed  before 
it  was  again  revived  and  a  college  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
Dartmouth. 

What  I  am  now  concerned  in  is  to  tell  the  story  which  I  heard 
on  my  visit  to  Branksea,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  as  to 
its  ownership  within  recent  years  and  the  erection  of  the  great 
mansion  of  which  I  have  spoken.  About  twenty  years  before  my 
visit,  the  island  and  the  old  ruined  castle,  which  was  then  about 
the  only  building  on  it,  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  somewhere  about  £12,000. 

Among  those  attracted  by  the  low  price  were  a  Colonel  Waugh 
and  his  wife.  When  going  over  the  island,  Mrs.  Waugh  three  or 
four  times  turned  up  some  white  clay  with  her  parasol.  Having 
some  knowledge  of  geology,  she  thought  that  the  white  clay  was 
a  deposit  of  clay  suitable  for  the  finer  qualities  of  china.  Under 
this  belief,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  obtain  an  option  of 
purchase  of  the  island  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  sent  down  an 
expert  from  London  to  report  on  the  geological  condition 
of  the  island,  and  whether  there  was^any  deposit  of  china  clay 
on  it. 

^,  The  expert,  after  careful  examination,  reported  that  Mrs. 
Waugh  was  quite  right,  and  that  underneath  a  great  part  of 
the  island  there  existed  a  bed  of  white  clay  suitable  for  the 
finest  porcelain  and  of  great  value — equal  to  the  well-known 
deposits  in  Cornwall.  The  island,  he  said,  had  in  remote  ages 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  crater  where  this  clay  was  deposited. 
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He  estimated  that  the  value  of  this  was  over  one  million  of 

money. 

*>    Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  Colonel  Waugh  and  his  wife,  who 

had  but  small  means  of  their  own,  availed  themselves  of  the  option 

of  purchase  at  £12,000  and  firmly  believed  that  they  had  come 

into  a  fortune  of  over  one  million. 

Their  hopes  were  further  confirmed  by  two  other  experts  who 
completely  outbid  the  first  one,  and  reported  that  there  were  200 
acres  of  this  clay  deposit,  having  an  average  depth  of  60  feet,  giving 
an  aggregate  of  30,000,000  tons  of  clay,  worth  at  least  £15,000,000. 
One  of  these  experts  visited  all  the  clay  works  in  England  and 
reported  that  none  of  them  compared  with  the  Branksea  deposit 
for  richness.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  reports  Colonel 
Waugh  and  his  wife  believed  themselves  possessed  of  fabulous 
wealth. 

Colonel  Waugh  became  a  director  of  an  Indian  bank  which 
had  its  headquarters  in  London.  He  persuaded  his  fellow  directors 
that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  most  valuable  property  and 
he  induced  them  from  time  to  time  to  lend  him  very  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  bed  of  china  clay. 

With  the  money  thus  obtained  by  loan  from  the  bank,  Colonel 
Waugh  and  his  wife  proceeded  to  live  as  though  they  had  a  secure 
income  of  over  £20,000  a  year  with  a  capital  sum  from  which  they 
could  draw  for  any  outlay.  They  erected  a  large  mansion  in  an 
extension  of  the  old  castle  and  built  on  the  island  a  beautiful 
church,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  to  which  they  removed  the  remains 
of  Colonel  Waugh's  ancestors  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  great  function  for  the  consecration  of  this  church  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  all  the  leading  people  of  the  county 
were  invited  to  it.  They  hired  a  large  house  in  London  where  they 
entertained  London  Society  on  a  great  scale. 

Mrs.  Waugh  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  She  was 
given  out  as  the  heiress  of  this  fortune.  They  gave  frequent  balls 
for  her  benefit.  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  going 
to  one  of  these  balls  where  all  the  fashion  of  London  were  to  be  met. 
This  merry  game  went  on  for  some  years. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Waugh  established  clay  works  on  the 
island.  But  it  turned  out  that,  although  the  bed  of  clay  was  un- 
doubtedly there  underlying  the  island,  and  although  it  was  white 
clfy  exactly  like  the  best  of  the  Cornish  china  clay,  yet  it  was 
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wanting  in  some  ingredient,  and  after  long  and  costly  experiments 
it  was  determined  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  It  was  only  capable  of  the  manufacture  of  such  coarse 
things  as  drainage  pipes.  But  Colonel  Waugh  and  his  wife  could 
not  believe  in  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  went  on  at  the  same 
rate,  and  the  credulous  bank,  having  lent  so  much,  went  on 
lending  more  in  the  hope  of  recovering  what  it  had  already 
advanced. 

The  inevitable  crash,  I  was  told,  came  about  in  this  way.  At 
that  time  the  Borough  of  Poole  returned  a  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  vacancy  occurred  by  the  death  of  the  member. 
The  tradespeople  of  the  little  town  thought  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  invite  their  enormously  wealthy  neighbour  at  Brank- 
sea  to  become  a  candidate.  They  went  on  a  deputation  there  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  Colonel  Waugh  was  away  and  they 
were  received  by  his  wife.  This  lady  was  rather  deaf.  She  mis- 
understood the  purport  of  their  mission.  She  thought  they  had 
come  to  dun  her  husband  for  payment  of  his  debts.  She  begged 
them  to  give  her  husband  time  to  pay.  Everybody  would  ulti- 
mately be  paid,  as  the  clay  was  going  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
tradespeople  were  astonished.  On  comparing  notes  after  the  inter- 
view they  found  that  Colonel  Waugh  owed  money  to  all  of  them. 
They  smelt  a  rat.  They  decided  to  test  his  solvency  by  imme- 
diate legal  proceedings.  These  brought  about  a  crash.  The  bank 
refused  to  make  further  advances.  The  next  that  was  heard  of 
Colonel  Waugh  and  his  wife  was  that  they  were  travelling  in  Spain, 
a  country  with  whom  there  was  no  treaty  for  the  extradition  of 
fraudulent  bankrupts. 

The  night  of  Colonel  Waugh  brought  about  the  failure  of  the 
Indian  bank  which  had  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the 
security  of  the  bed  of  china  clay. 

This  brought  me  into  connection  with  the  story  in  another  way. 
At  that  time  I  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a  distinguished  man 
of  very  large  fortune,  who  had  held  a  high  office  in  India  and,  before 
giving  it  up,  had  directed  his  private  secretary  to  put  his  savings 
into  the  bank  I  have  referred  to  for  remittance  to  England.  His 
secretary  misunderstood  the  direction  and  bought  shares  in  the 
bank.  My  friend  delayed  correcting  the  mistake  by  the  imme- 
diate sale  of  the  shares  till  his  return  to  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  bank  broke.  There  was  unlimited  liability,  and  it  turned 
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out  that  there  were  very  few  solvent  shareholders.  My  friend's 
fortune  was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  bank. 

He  asked  my  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  to  save  something 
out  of  the  wreck.  I  looked  into  the  matter  and  had  consultations 
with  his  solicitor,  and  we  advised  him  to  pay  the  calls  already 
made  before  another  call  could  be  made  and  then  to  realise  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  and  go  abroad  beyond  the  reach  of  legal 
process,  when  he  might  effect  a  compromise  with  his  creditors  of 
the  bank.  He  took  this  advice.  He  paid  up  calls  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000  and  then  realised  all  his  property  and  went  abroad  before 
a  new  call  was  made.  Later,  he  compromised  with  the  creditors 
of  the  bank  for  another  £40,000,  and  was  able  to  return  to  England 
having  saved  the  residue  of  his  fortune.  The  mistake  of  his  private 
secretary  caused  him  the  loss  of  about  £60,000. 

To  revert  to  Branksea.  After  the  disappearance  of  Colonel 
Waugh  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Indian  bank,  the  island  got 
into  Chancery.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  creditors  of  Colonel 
Waugh  and  the  creditors  of  the  bank  as  to  whose  property  it  was. 
This  occupied  the  Law  Courts  for  some  years,  and  it  was  only  when 
this  was  determined  that  the  place  was  put  up  for  sale.  When  I 
went  to  the  island  to  inspect  it,  as  I  have  described,  I  was  shown 
over  it  by  a  man  who  had  been  valet  to  Colonel  Waugh  and 
who  had  got  into  possession  of  the  clay  works  without  paying 
any  rent  for  them,  and  had  made  a  fair  income  by  making  drainage 
pipes.  He  told  me  some  of  the  details  of  this  story,  and  especially 
the  incident  of  the  interview  between  Mrs.  Waugh  and  the 
tradesmen  of  Poole. 

After  the  abandonment  of  my  project  to  purchase  the  island  for 
a  naval  college,  Branksea  was  bought  by  Mr.  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
a  well-known  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  lived 
there  for  some  years  en  grand  Seigneur.  He  endeavoured  to 
utilise  the  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  ware,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  a  success,  and  the  clay  works  were  finally 
abandoned. 

I  have  never  heard  what  became  of  Colonel  Waugh  and  his 
wife.  They  must  have  long  since  passed  *away.  They  were  not 
to  be  classed  with  [ordinary  swindlers  ;  they  firmly  believed  in 
their  good  fortune  in  discovering  this  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
island,  and  thought  they  were  justified  in  living  as  millionairei. 
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In  looking  back  at  the  period  of  their  tenure  of  the  island 
and  their  extravagant  life  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  bank, 
they  may  have  felt  as  did  General  Fleury,  the  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-conspirator  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  founding  the  Second 
Empire  in  France,  who  successively  held  many  high  offices  of 
State,  when  some  friend  condoled  with  him  on  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  replied,  '  Cependant  nous  nous  avons  amuses  pendant 
plusieurs  annees.' 


\ 
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GERMANY   UNDER   THE   CONQUEROR'S  HEEL. 
BY  THE   RIGHT   REV.  BISHOP  FRODSHAM. 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  invading  army  who  bear  them- 
selves more  modestly  than  do  the  British  in  their  area  of  occupation 
in  Germany.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  invaded  people 
who  appear  more  satisfied  to  lie  quietly  under  the  conqueror's  heel. 
A  Prussian  officer,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  said  with 
some  scorn  that  he  was  convinced  by  recent  events  that  the  Rhine- 
landers  understood  the  English  far  better  than  they  could  ever 
understand  the  Prussians.  They  certainly  understand  the  super- 
ficial placability  of  the  English  soldier.  When  our  advance 
guards  marched  across  the  Belgian  frontier  they  shouted  fiercely 
to  every  German  who  appeared  in  his  doorway  to  go  in,  and  he 
obeyed.  If  they  had  been  met  even  by  sulky  opposition  the  British 
invaders  might  have  borne  themselves  as  truculently  in  the  streets 
as  they  did  in  the  trenches.  The  German,  however,  bowed  his 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  lo  !  the  dreaded  army  of  occupation  became 
like  an  organised  crowd  of  tourists.  Guards  and  Highlanders, 
Canadians  and  New  Zealanders,  officers  and  men  from  almost  every 
regiment  in  the  British  Isles,  jostled  one  another  in  the  streets  of 
Cologne  'for  to  admire  an'  for  to 'see.'  The  shopkeepers  rose  to 
the  situation,  and  in  consequence  they  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest. 
Consequential  civil  servants  in  German  uniforms,  policemen  and 
such  like,  salute  the  passing  British  officers  with  due  form  and 
solemnity,  while  the  burghers  and  their  wives  go  about  their 
lawful  occasions  until  nine  at  night,  when  they  are  forced  to  retire 
to  their  homes,  as  though  there  were  no  British  army  in  their  midst. 
This,  on  the  surface,  is  Germany  under  the  conqueror's  heel.  Is 
it  the  real  Germany  ? 

The  first  impression  received  in  the*area  of  occupation  is  that 
the  Germans,  on  the  whole,  are  glad  to  be  protected  by  the  British 
from  the  foes  of  their  own  household.  The  German  soldiers,  in 
their  hurried  retreat,  did  not  give  much  ground  for  pride  in  their 
discipline  or  for  confidence  in  their  intentions.  They  stole  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on  and  sold  it  for  anything  they 
could  get.  The  thrifty  farmers  about  Aachen  and  Diiren  bought 
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Government  motor  wagons  for  80  marks,  and  Government  horses 
for  50  marks.  For  a  time  they  were  satisfied  with  their  bargains, 
but  slowfooted  Nemesis  is  overtaking  them.  They  are  now  being 
made  to  hand  over  to  the  military  authorities  as  British  property 
their  camouflaged  wagons  and  steeds.  The  German  army  scared 
the  well-to-do.  One  evening  in  February  I  heard  a  stout  citizen 
in  the  streets  of  Diiren  tirading  against  some  '  pig-dogs,'  whom, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  certain  soldiers  belonging  to  the  place. 
They  had  threatened  to  return  to  that  city  of  millionaires  as  in- 
dustrial reformers  and  had  said  they  would  commence  with  the 
works  of  the  angry  speaker.  Knowledge  of  German  methods  does 
not  conduce  to  a  blind  belief  in  the  bogey  of  Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism  may  be  the  enemy  or  the  weapon  of  the  enemy.  Quien 
sabe  ?  But  in  either  case  Diisseldorf  is  a  centre,  or  a  base,  for 
revolutionary  propaganda.  On  the  day  I  left  an  emissary  from 
there  was  caught  working  among  British  troops  in  the  streets  of 
Cologne.  This  also  has  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  chauvinistic 
leanings  of  the  burghers  of  the  fair  city  of  the  Rhineland. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Rhinelanders  as  displaying  '  in- 
describable dejection,'  or  of  their  being  '  utterly  broken  by  defeat.' 
They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  not  repentant  for  the  past, 
although  they  regret  the  failure.  They  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  present,  except  as  a  temporary  annoyance.  And  they  are  not 
pessimistic  about  the  future.  Let  any  man  who  imagines  other- 
wise converse  freely  with  Germans,  and  he  will  soon  be  converted. 
Not  much  can  be  gathered  from  chance  conversation  in  public 
places.  The  Germans  are  learning  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon 
the  lingual  ignorance,  even,  of  the  British  soldier.  One  truculent 
young  German,  who  was  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  some  soldiers 
(who  travel  free  on  the  Cologne  trams)  commented  to  a  friend  dis- 
paragingly upon  their  personal  appearance.  A  New  Zealander 
who  was  standing  by  him  on  the  tram  platform  understood  him, 
and  showed  his  resentment  by  ejecting  from  the  car  the  critic, 
who  fell  upon  his  head  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  to  ruminate 
upon  his  indiscretion.  Tl^e  judgment  of  the  A.P.M.  who  told  me 
of  the  occurrence  was  similar  to  the  celebrated  verdict  recorded 
by  a  Welsh  jury  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Price  :  '  We  find, 
sarve  her  right ! '  None  the  less  the  gloomy  eyes  of  the  people 
in  the  trams,  eyes  which  are  steady  enough  in  their  way,  display 
neither  consciousness  of  defeat  nor  true  friendliness.  Moreover, 
en  the  other  hand,  the  crowds  at  the  opera  every  night,  and  in  the 
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cafes  by  day,  show  no  widespread  deep  dejection  at  their  country's 
downfall.  The  Germans  are  biding  their  time. 

Cologne,  and  its  satellitic  towns,  are  traditionally  hostile  to  the 
British.  They  were  so  before  the  rest  of  Germany  dreamed  of 
either  jealousy  or  hatred.  Their  hostility  dates  back  to  1806, 
when  the  light  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  once  threw  its 
splendour  over  medieval  Europe,  flickered  out  in  the  Rhineland. 
Napoleon,  with  audacious  mendacity,  blamed  England  for  all  the 
evils  that  had  fallen  upon  the  see  city  of  the  Archbishop  Elector, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  position  of 
Protector  of  a  new  Rhenish  Confederation.  Napoleon  took  from 
South  Germany  147,000  men  to  fight  against  the  Allies,  and  he 
tried  to  strangle  British  trade  with  Europe  by  stopping  for  it  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  blew  aside  the  magnificent  nothingness 
of  Imperial  court  life,  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  competitive 
trade.  These  things  bulk  big  with  an  impressionable  and  senti- 
mental people.  They  also  explain  why  Cologne  was  inimical  to 
us  long  before  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  started  his  false  crusade 
of  force  and  hate,  a  crusade  inspired,  curiously  enough,  accoiding 
to  his  own  showing,  by  a  mystical  devotion  to  the  Rhine.  An 
English  newspaper  correspondent,  unfortunate  enough  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  Ruhleben,  recalls  in  the  Morning  Post 1  the  scene  in  the 
square  opposite  Cologne  Cathedral  on  the  day  that  the  newsboys 
rushed  out  with  special  editions  announcing  that  England  had 
declared  war.  The  square,  he  said,  was  packed  with  a  wild  seething 
multitude,  intoxicated  with  the  madness  of  the  moment,  and  with 
hopes  of  universal  plunder.  To-day,  in  the  same  square,  the  news- 
women  cry  out  '  Eenglish  papeers,'  and  the  people  are  quiet  as 
lambs. 

Cologne,  however,  is  not  all  the  Rhineland,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  country  folk  are  quite  false  in  their  offers  of  friend- 
ship and  help.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  British  soldiers 
that  such  is  the  case.  There  are  some  grim-faced  men,  who  have 
been  in  the  War  from  1he  beginning,  who  despise  the  Bosch  for 
his  '  tameness,'  and  who  frankly  regret  that  they  cannot  do  unto 
him  in  Germany  what  he  did  to  others  in  France  and  Belgium — 
saving  such  things  as  the  English  never  do.  The  majority  in  the 
army  of  occupation,  however,  have  no  deep-rooted  animosity 
against  the  Germans.  The  soldier  quickly  forgets,  or  he  has  no 
desire  to  remember.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  men  never 
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saw  the  German  atrocities  upon  the  civilian  population  in  Belgium, 
nor  the  wanton  destruction  of  French  hearths  and  homes.  They 
are  certain  to  predominate  in  the  new  army  of  occupation.  And 
such  being  so,  the  whole  situation  will  be  modified  still  further. 
Even  now,  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  soldiers,  particularly  in 
the  country  districts,  reacts  upon  the  people,  aod  confirms  them  in 
their  friendliness.  Regulations  against  fraternising  with  the  enemy 
are  strict.  It  must  be  assumed  that  they  are  obeyed,  at  least  in 
the  streets  and  public  places.  But  regulations  or  no  regulations, 
it  is  difficult  for  an  English  officer  to  be  brusque  or  rude,  for  instance, 
to  the  people  upon  whom  he  is  billeted  who  go  out  of  their  way 
to  forestall  his  wishes  and  do  him  service.  With  the  men,  the 
difficulty  is  still  more  accentuated.  For  one  thipg,  the  officers  have 
sitting-rooms  to  which  they  can  retire,  while  the  men  have  none. 
On  cold  nights  they  are  invited  into  the  kitchens,  the  only  placea 
where  there  are  fires,  and  the  people  share  with  them  any  simple 
luxuries  they  may  have.  In  one  large  village  near  Bonn  the  people 
provided  a  Christmas  tree  apiece  for  the  soldiers  there,  and  decorated 
the  branches  with  bright  paper  flowers  and  tiny  gifts.  After  his 
fashion  the  British  soldier  is  a  tender-hearted,  homely  person.  He 
likes  children,  and  he  shows  his  gratitude  for  any  kindness  by  little 
acts  of  practical  service — by  shovelling  away  the  snow  from  the 
pavement,  by  cutting  wood  and  drawing  water,  and  even  by 
washing  the  floor  or  by  drying  up  crockery.  The  same  character- 
istics which  endeared  him  to  the  French  cottagers  are  now  recon- 
ciling the  German  peasants  and  artisans  to  the  army  of  occupation, 
Germans  as  a  whole  are  a  docile  people.  The  same  characteristics 
which  once  made  them  pliable  in  .the  hands  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment now  tell  in  favour  of  the  British. 

As  every  soldier  knows,  women  are  the  perplexing  quantities 
in  warfare.  Roughly  speaking,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  hopelessly  irreconcilable,  and  the  still  more  hopelessly 
fraternising.  If  the  army  of  occupation  had  been  Amazons,  the 
whole  situation  might  be  changed.  Last  November  a  little  fierce 
Frenchwoman  at  Le  Gateau,  with  clenched  fists  and  flashing  eyes, 
besought  a  very  self-conscious  and  unhappy  group  of  Australian 
officers,  including  myself,  to  do  in  detail  to  the  German  women 
all  that  the  Germans  had  done  in  France.  She  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  audience.  In  the  end  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
she  was  more  enraged  with  the  German  cochons  or  with  the  British 
imbeciles.  Similarly,  there  are  some  German  women  who  would 
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cheerfully  barbecue  the  British.  They  once  proved  the  quality 
of  their  hate  by  their  treatment  of  the  British  prisoners,  who  were 
dragged  for  their  amusement  from  the  cattle  trucks  which  did  for 
ambulance  waggons  upon  the  broad  white  railway  platform  at 
Cologne.  But  since  such  luxuries  have  been  denied  them  in  daya 
so  much  out  of  joint  as  these,  the  irreconcilable  women  of  Germany 
relieve  their  feelings  by  acting  as  rudely  as  they  dare  to  the  soldiers 
billeted  upon  them.  Curiously  enough,  although  the  soldiers  may 
swear  with  fervour  and  endeavour  with  more  or  less  success  to 
circumvent  their  curmudgeonly  schemes,  they  bear  no  resentment 
against  the  wom§n.  On  the  contrary  they  feel  a  certain  respect, 
based  upon  the  firm  belief  that  English  and  Scottish  women,  if 
the  circumstances  were  reversed,  would  be  still  more  irreconcilable. 
*  My  old  woman  would  have  given  them  bloody  Germans  socks 
if  they'd  coomed  into  her  back  kitchen/  remarked  one  of  the 
K.O.Y.L.I.  to  a  younger  comrade,  who  was  seeking  sympathy  for 
his  ejection  from  that  citadel  of  women's  rights.  So  far  as  the 
authorities  are  concerned,  they  are  not  disturbed  with  the  irre- 
concilables.  It  is  the  friendly  woman  who  gives  them  trouble, 
and  particularly  those  of  a  notorious  class,  who  are  a  curse  to 
friend  and  foe.  There  is  grave  reason  for  fearing  that  this  class  are 
being  used  deliberately  by  the  Germans,  as  Bolshevist  agitators 
may  be  used,  for  damaging  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Army. 

The  great  majority  of  the  girls  of  Germany  do  not  appeal  to 
British  ideals  of  beauty,  but  wise  men  and  women  do  not  omit 
to  allow  for  the  influence  of  propinquity,  for  love  laughs  alike  at 
locksmiths  and  army  regulations.  A  puzzling  case  has  presented 
itself  in  a  well-knoyn  Division  with  a  high  fighting  record.  A 
certain  commander  who  makes  a  point  of  reading  the  German  news- 
papers saw  to  his  horror  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  Fraulein  E. 
Schmidt  was  betrothed  to  Private  John  Brown  of  his  own  regiment. 
The  horrified  officer  at  once  carpeted  Private  John  Brown,  a  cautious 
Scot,  who  replied  that  he  was  '  no'  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  be  married  on  the  lassie.'  He  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  had  given  her  a  ring,  and  that  he  was  considering  whether 
he  would  change  his  billet  to  her  parents'  house  !  The  editor  of 
the  paper  was  next  haled  before  the  military  authority.  He  stated 
that  the  girl's  mother  had  sent  him  the  advertisement,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  such  things  were  forbidden.  Fran  Schmidt  was 
then  summoned.  She  averred  that  it  was  not  proper  for  a  young 
girl  to  walk  out  with  a  young  man  until  the  neighbours  had  been 
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thus  informed  of  her  swain's  honest  intentions,  and  she  had  acted 
according  to  custom.  The  army  regulations  only  provide  for  the 
love  afiairs  of  ladies  who  cannot  be  called  proper,  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  being  a  just  man,  felt  that  he  could  not  class 
Fraulein  Schmidt  as  one  of  these  without  further  evidence,  so  he 
called  for  the  Burgomaster.  There  the  matter  stood  when  I  left 
Germany,  but  Private  John  Brown  was  tucked  away  safely  in 
prison.  This  seclusion  was  necessary  for  his  own  protection  from 
certain  '  toughs '  of  his  regiment,  who  persisted  in  regarding  their 
private  honour  as  having  been  attainted  by  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper.  The  gordian  knot  will  probably  be  severed  by  the 
sword  of  demobilisation,  but  the  situation  raised  is  likely  to  be 
repeated  when  peace  has  been  declared,  and  when  regulations 
against  fraternisation  have  been  thereby  relaxed. 

Although  British  rule  is  light  and  just,  the  Germans  are  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  there.  Throughout  the  occupied  area  there  are 
many  regulations  with  regard  to  their  conduct.  These  affect  mainly 
the  granting  of  permits  to  travel  from  one  district  to  another,  the 
supply  of  billets  and  of  methods  of  transport,  the  provision  of 
furniture  and  equipment,  and  many  similar  matters.  Under 
British  administration  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  is  laid  upon 
the  Burgomaster.  This  is  a  relief  to  the  military  authorities, 
but  it  also  gives  stability  to  German  government.  When  the 
Burgomaster's  authority  breaks  down,  or  where  there  have  been 
breaches  of  the  regulations,  the  cases  are  tried  by  a  military  court 
and  fines  of  varying  amounts  are  inflicted.  There  are,  however, 
a  good  many  cases  of  food  smuggling  and  of  thefts,  the  perpetrators 
of  which  cannot  be  discovered. *  The  Germa|^  steal  freely  from 
friend  and  foe,  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to  prefer  stealing 
from  their  friends.  For  reasons  of  safety  there  is  little  pilfering 
in  the  men's  billets,  and  conversely  there  is  practically  no  looting. 
In  exceptional  cases  where  there  has  been  robbery  under  arms,  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  the  British  by  the  military  courts  have 
been  very  heavy.  One  amusing  case  of  theft  in  which  the  punish- 
ment fitted  the  crime  came  under  my  notice.  A  sapper  com- 
plained to  his  C.O.  that  a  parcel  he  had  received  that  morn  ng  from 
home  had  been  opened,  and  some  cakes  and  a  bottle  of  sugar- 
coated  cascara  pills  had  been  removed.  The  owner  of  the  billet, 
a  stout  baker,  was  promptly  interrogated  officially.  He  denied 
with  tears  all  knowledge  of  the  theft.  His  wife,  also  with  tears, 
affirmed  her  innocence.  The  five  children  howled  out  their  ignor- 
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ance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  parcel.  Then  it  was  re- 
membered that  a  neighbour's  son  had  been  in  the  house  and  a  tow- 
headed  small  boy  was  produced.  Did  he  know  anything  about 
the  matter  ?  Yes,  the  boy  acknowledged  the  cakes  big  and  little 
by  him  eaten  had  been.  Did  he  know  anything  about  the  medicine  ? 
No,  he  had  seen  no  medicine,  but  a  bottle  of  confectioneries  un- 
doubtedly he  had  seen  and  also  eaten.  Had  he  eaten  all  ?  Yes, 
he  had  all  consumed — and  he  was  not  feeling  well ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  accurately  the  food  difficulties  in  the 
Rhineland.  In  Cologne  there  is  plenty  in  the  shops,  but  marked 
at  a  price  which  must  be  prohibitive  to  the  poorer  classes.  The 
British  are  forbidden  to  buy  food  which  may  be  used  by  the 
Germans,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  good  lunch  consisting  of  soup, 
meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  beer  could  be  obtained  in  Cologne 
restaurants  for  four  marks.  This  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
charged  in  Paris  and  Brussels  is  cheap  beyond  words,  but  the 
quantities  supplied  are  likely  to  be  much  smaller  in  Germany. 
Some  articles  of  food  undoubtedly  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  For 
instance,  I  saw  a  ration  of  margarine  intended  to  serve  for  two  days 
a  family  of  three.  It  might  have  been  consumed  at  a  single  meal 
by  a  British  working  man — if  he  had  condescended  to  eat  margarine. 
The  shortage  of  milk  also  is  great,  and  the  lack  of  it  has  affected 
the  health  of  the  children,  although  the  British  have  never 
attempted  to  regulate  the  supply  as  the  Belgians  have  done  outside 
Diisseldorf.  There  infants  under  one  year  can  receive  daily  half 
a  litre  (f  of  a  pint).  Where  there  are  cases  of  critical  illness  milk 
is  supplied  to  adults  upon  the  orders  of  a  medical  man,  but  the 
quantity  allowed  for  this  purpose  is  deducted  from  the  infants' 
supply  !  The  doctors  in  the  Diisseldorf  district  assert  that  infant 
mortality  in  consequence  of  this  milk  order  is  very  large.  There 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  an  abnormal  infant  mortality  in 
the  Rhine  towns  under  British  administration.  Small  children 
abound,  and  although  some  of  them  are  pale  and  anemic,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe  they  were  neither  lacking  in  health  nor  spirits. 
When  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  they  bombarded  passing 
motor-cars  without  respect  either  of  brigadiers  or  bishops.  One 
bishop  at  least  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  and  strength  of  their 
fire. 

The  distribution  of  food  in  Germany  has  been  notoriously 
unequal.  The  rich  could  always  procure  more  than  their  share, 
either  in  the  shops  or  by  illicit  visits  into  the  country.  The  same 
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conditions  prevail  to-day.  Gemiind,  for  instance,  is  a  notable 
potato-growing  district,  and  every  day  early  this  year  the  train 
from  Cologne  in  the  morning  brought  a  procession  of  visitors,  with 
empty  baskets,  who  at  night  returned  with  full  baskets.  One 
night  in  February  the  return  train  was  searched  just  before  it  left 
Gemiind  station,  and  the  Burgomaster  confiscated  some  hundred- 
weights of  potatoes !  Far  more  difficult  to  catch  are  the  pro- 
fessional food  smugglers,  who  through  their  knowledge  of  the 
locality  are  able  to  avoid  the  military  patrols  in  the  darkness,  and 
so  to  drive  a  lucrative  trade.  In  brief,  the  food  shortage  in  the 
occupied  area  is  probably  no  greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  England 
a  year  ago,  but  the  method  of  distribution  is  much  less  efficient. 
This  will  account  for  cases  of  emaciation  which  undoubtedly  can 
be  seen  here  and  there.  If  the  British  supplement  the  food  supply 
they  should  also  control  the  distribution.  Otherwise  the  rich  and 
unscrupulous  will  continue  to  get  more  than  their  share,  and  the 
poor  and  weak  less  than  they  need. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  is  scattered  all  over  the 
Rhineland  an  army  of  waiters  with  their  bags  packed  ready  to 
return  to  England  when  peace  is  declared  !  These  must  remember 
the  days  when  they  stood  by  the  fleshpots  of  Piccadilly  and  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full.  On  one  occasion  a  Burgomaster  allotted  me 
a  billet  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  German  who  traded  in 
London,  but  who  is  now  in  an  internment  camp.  The  two  women 
had  been  deported  to  Germany  against  their  own  desire.  '  Will 
you  never  let  us  return  to  London  ?  '  pleaded  the  woman,  as  though 
her  fate  rested  in  my  hands.  '  We  were  so  happy  in  London.  We 
are  not  at  home  here.'  '  They  say  I  speak  German  with  an  English 
accent,'  added  the  daughter,  with  mingled  pride  and  resentment. 
If  I  found  it  distasteful  to  damp  the  hopes  of  these  German  women 
who  regarded  London  as  home,  I  had  no  such  repugnance  in  doing 
the  same  to  the  director  of  a  big  commercial  concern,  who  informed 
me  that  80  per  cent,  of  his  pre-war  trade  was  with  the  British 
Empire.  '  We  did  not  know  that  we  would  be  at  war  with  England,' 
he  remarked  apologetically.  To  which  I  replied  somewhat  brutally, 
*  You  mean  you  did  not  know  that  England  would  defend  France 
and  that  Germany  would  be  beaten.'  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  Germans  are  reckoning  confidently  on 
the  re-opening  of  pre-war  connections  with  England,  and  this 
mistake  has  a  political  value. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  moment  of  writing  to  foretell  what  will 
come  out  of  the  political  melting-pot  in  Paris.  One  day  last 
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February  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing,  with  a  captain  of 
German  industry,  the  probability  of  reconstructing  another  Rhenish 
Confederation.  For  various  reasons,  among  which  trade  and 
security  of  Government  bulked  largely,  this  Rhenish  manufacturer 
favoured  the  formation  of  what  he  called  '  a  buffer  state  between 
Prussia  and  France.'  He  pointed  out  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
position  to-day  reproduced  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Now,  Prussia  must  be  written  for  France, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  true  policy 
to-day,  he  opined,  was  not  simply  to  reverse  engines  for  pro- 
tection against  Prussian  aggression,  and  to  give  to  France  the 
Rhineland  which  for  a  similar  reason  was  in  1815  added  to  Prussia. 
Wisdom,  he  thought,  lay  in  creating  a  Rhenish  Republic  to  be 
protected,  '  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  by 
England  ! ' 

The  industries  of  the  Rhineland  interested  me  deeply,  partly 
because  of  their  bearing  upon  England,  and  partly  because  I  had 
seen  how  the  French  factories  had  been  ruthlessly  ruined  on  their 
behalf.1  I  tried  at  Duren  to  find  some  French  machinery  which 
I  had  heard  had  been  installed  in  a  big  paper-mill  there.  I  was 
not  successful  in  my  search,  but  I  came  away  convinced  that  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  get  to  work  quickly,  in  competing  for 
world  markets,  was  being  done.  There  was,  of  course;  a  shortage 
of  raw  products,  but  all  was  ready  for  a  push,  and  four-fifths  of 
the  hands  were  working  full  time  already,  doing  something.  At 
Leverkusen  are  the  huge  aniline  dye  and  photographic  material 
works  which,  during  the  War,  were  transformed  into  manufactories 
for  poison  gas  and  high  explosives.  The  hands  employed  at  Lever- 
kusen before  the  War  numbered  12,000.  During  the  War  these 
were  increased  to  14,000.  Now  there  are  8,000  working  on  an 
average  five  hours  a  day  each.  Leverkusen  is  marking  time.  At 
Siegburg  some  palatial  munition  works  are  occupied  by  British 
troops  ;  but  in  other  large  works  in  the  town,  explosives  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  being  made,  and  German  shells,  purchased 
from  the  British  military  authorities,  are  being  melted  down,  it  is 
said,  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  instruments.  At  Siegburg 
I  noticed  a  phenomenal  number  of  discharged  soldiers.  They 
trooped  from  their  work  in  what  appeared  to  be  their  thousands, 
and  tliey  gloomed  at  me  as  I  stood  watching  them.  There  and 
elsewhere,  I  noticed  that  the  women  war  workers  had  given  place 
to  the  returning  soldiers.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Cologne 
COKNHIUC.  MAGAZINE,  Feb.  1919, '  On  the  Trail  of  the  German  Army.' 
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demobilised  soldiers  who  refused  to  work,  but  the  only  strike  I  heard 
of  while  I  was  in  the  Rhineland  was  in  the  Rolled  Iron  Works  at 
Volberg.  The  strike  only  lasted  four  hours.  The  impression  left 
was  that  both  masters  and  men  were  prepared  to  work,  with  all 
their  might,  so  soon  as  the  blockade  was  removed.  If  this  be  so, 
the  industrial  competition  of  Germany  will  be  a  serious  thing,  not 
only  for  poor  France  but  also  for  this  country.  It  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  big  guns  of  Essen — unless  we  also  are  prepared 
to  work. 

The  state  of  Germany  to-day  may  well  puzzle  the  wisest  in  our 
midst.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
are  repentant  for  the  wrongs  they  have  done  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Neither  do  they  show  much  consciousness  of  defeat.  They 
believe  exactly  the  contrary ;  and  what  is  more,  they  have  sound 
reasons  for  such  belief.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  if  we  fail 
in  the  competitive  race  the  failure  is  upon  our  own  head  ;  but  for 
France  it  is  otherwise.  With  factories  emptied  of  machinery,  or 
razed  to  the  ground ;  with  coal  pits  so  mauled  that  they  cannot 
be  worked  for  five  years  ;  with  ruined  towns  and  villages  ;  with 
agricultural  land  pitted  by  shell  holes,  and  sodden  with  decaying 
human  corpses  ;  with  a  people  quivering  under  the  cruellest  injuries 
ever  done  by  one  nation  to  another — what  chance  have  the  French 
of  competing  with  Germany,  even  for  their  own  trade  ?  Belgium 
and  France  are  still  prostrate  on  the  ground,  although  the  heel. 
of  a  brutal  and  remorseless  invader  has  been  removed.  In  some 
strange  fashion  it  is  like  awaking  from  a  bad  dream;  to  go  into 
Germany  from  the  war  zone.  To  retrace  one's  steps  and  to  pass, 
within  a  few  miles,  from  the  white  well-ordered  towns  of  Aachen 
and  Herlusthal  to  the  squalid  actualities  of  Pepinster — to  proceed, 
in  a  crescendo  of  desolation,  to  Liege,  to  Huy,  to  Namur,  to  Mons, 
to  Arras,  and  to  those  never-to-be-forgotten  plains  of  France,  is 
horrible.  The  transition  fills  one  afresh  with  fiery  indignation. 
Is  it  right,  is  it  just,  that  Germany  should  not  now  be  made  to  feel 
the  true  horrors  of  war — war  as  waged  by  Germans  ?  Compared 
with  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  others,  the  Germans  are  suffering 
nothing,  and  because  they  are  suffering  nothing  they  are  neither 
sorry  for  the  past  nor  desirous  to  amend  in  the  future.  It  may  be 
impossible  in  practice  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  will  be 
unutterably  base  and  unjust  if  Germany  is  allowed  to  profit  fcy  the 
injuries  it  has  wantonly  and  deliberately  done  to  French  industries 
by  getting  away  with  the  goods. 
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HIS  LAST  CARIBOU. 
BY  MAJOR  H.  HESKETH-PRICHARD,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

IT  was  the  morning  of  September  30,  the  last  day  of  the  first 
season  for  caribou,  and  we  were  camped  on  the  Gander  River  not 
far  from  its  confluence  with  Migwell's  Brook  in  Central  New- 
foundland. '  We  '  means  the  late  Captain  A.  C.  Gathorne-Hardy, 
9th  Scottish  Rifles  (and  son  of  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy, 
author  of  '  Autumns  in  Argyllshire '  and  other  delightful  books 
and  many  articles  in  CORNHILL),  and  myself.  Fortunately  we 
cannot  see  into  the  future,  nor  had  either  of  us  any  idea  that 
we  should  ever  be  soldiers,  or  that  the  next  time  we  went  on  a 
quest  together  it  would  be  in  search  of  some  German  snipers'  plates 
in  view  of  the  Bois  de  Biez,  near  Neuve  Chapelle.  On  that  occasion 
I  remember  a  German  sniper  had  some  shots  at  us,  but  he  was  a 
long  way  away  and  he  made  very  poor  shooting.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  Alfred.  He  was  killed  on  September  25 
at  the  battle  of  Loos.  Before  his  battalion  went  over  the  top 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  jmrapet  encouraging  his  men,  led 
them  carrying  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart 
within  ten  yards  of  the  German  wire. 

Curiously  enough  once,  when  we  were  discussing  the  end  of  a 
hunter  who  was  a  mutual  acquaintance,  Alfred  had  spoken  of  his 
regret  that  he  himself  would  in  all  probability  die  what  the  old  Norse- 
men, of  whose  sagas  he  was  so  fond,  called  a  '  cow's  death,'  a  death 
in  bed,  between  sheets.  Instead,  however,  Alfred  died,  as  in  a  tew 
years  at  any  rate,  all  of  us  will  wish  we  too  had  died,  a  man's  death, 
in  the  full  tide  of  his  glorious  strength,  and  in  a  great  battle.  Had 
he  lived  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have  risen  to  the  command 
of  his  battalion,  perhaps  higher  still,  for  of  all  the  First  Hundred 
Thousand  few  can  have  equalled  in  soldierly  quality  or  in  stead- 
fastness this  young  barrister,  whose  heart  was  ever  on  the  hill,  and 
all  whose  vacations  were  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  Norway 
hunting  elk,  in  Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  a  very 
skilled  and  hard  hunter  and  good  shot,  a  splendid  youth  whose 
great  limbs  never  knew  fatigue  in  all  his  life,  and  a  most  accurate 
and  keen  observer  and  field  naturalist.  He  had  a  skilful  pen  too, 
and  wrote  occasionally  in  the  CORNHILL. 
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I  remember  well  that  evening  when  we  parted  for  the  last  time 
on  earth.  All  day  we  had  been  discussing  plans  for  organised 
sniping,  by  which  the  casualties  we  were  suffering  might  be  lowered 
— plans  that  were  afterwards  carried  out — and  in  the  twilight  we 
walked  down  the  road  that  lies  between  Chocolate  Corner  and  the 
Rue  du  Bois. 

*  I  wish/  said  Alfred,  '  I  had  listened  to  you  that  time  in  New- 
foundland, the  day  I  shot  the  big  stag,  when  you  wanted  me  to 
go  on  and  hunt  in  Canada  with  you  instead  of  coming  back  to 
London  when  term  began.  You  have  been  right  to  go  all  the 
hunting  trips  you  have  gone.  They  aie  so  jolly  to  look  back  on, 
and  who  knows  if  we'll  either  of  us  go  any  more  ?  ' 

A  little  later  we  parted.  I  remember  there  were  some  heaps 
of  potatoes  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Almost  as  if  moved  by 
a  common  impulse  we  each  picked  up  one  and  tossed  it  at  each 
other.  Then  we  went  on  our  different  roads  laughing. 

But,  as  I  say,  man  cannot  see  the  future,  and  very  lucky  too, 
and  I  want  to  hark  back  and  live  over  again  that  glorious  vital 
day,  -September  30.  Writing  an  account  of  our  trip  in  COBNHILL, 
I  referred  to  this  day  in  the  following  words  : 

The  next  day,  Hardy  came  into  his  own,  shooting  at  sunset, 
many  miles  away  from  camp,  a  magnificent  stag,  by  far  the 
finest  we  either  of  us  secured.  Some  day  I  hope  the  hunter  to 
whom  it  belongs  will  tell  the  almost  epic  story  of  its  slaying  at 
sunset,  on  the  last  day  of  the  season. 

Well,  as  Alfred  used  to  sing  in  his  peculiarly  sweet  voice  : 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill ; 

and  it  is  left  to  me  to  tell  the  story  of  as  happy  and  strenuous 
a  day  as  either  of  us  ever  spent. 

On  the  previous  night  we  had  made  ready  for  our  early  start, 
it  being  agreed  that  our  men  should  proceed  down  river  and  make 
camp  at  a  certain  spot  where  we  would  rejoin  them  at  the  end  of 
our  day's  hunting. 

Dawn  was  still  only  heralded  when  we  were  afoot  and  eating 
our  breakfast  by  the  fire  of  logs  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  the 
day  brightened  we  set  off,  leaving  -behind  us  the  great  reaches  of 
the  river  where  the  mist  still  hung  over  the  rapids,  and  through 
which,  like  Bedivere  on  the  shores  of  the  '  great  water,'  the  form  of 
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my  companion  loomed  larger  than  human.  Our  way  lay  at  first 
through  the  stunted  forest  which  here  clothes  the  banks  of  the 
river.  All  this  wild  land  of  Central  Newfoundland  is  much  the 
same  in  its  features.  There  are  what  are  locally  known  as  '  drogues  ' 
of  small  timber,  juniper,  spruce  and  larch  ;  separating  these  are 
marshes,  barrens  and  lakes,  and  over  the  whole  country  at  certain 
seasons  vast  herds  of  caribou  wander,  offering  to  the  hunter  who 
will  work  hard  for  his  stags  such  trophies  as  are  growing  rarer  in 
the  world  of  to-day.  We  had  had  a  fairly  successful  trip,  I  having 
shot  my  quota  of  good  heads,  while  Alfred  was  still  one  short. 

But  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  real  hunter  who  goes  to  New- 
foundland to  obtain  at  least  one  head  on  his  trip  which  shall  be 
outside  the  '  good,'  and  in  the  class  of  great  or  remarkable  heads. 

Such  a  head  was  the  great  stag  which  Selous  shot  in  1901  on 
John's  Pond,  and  which  caused  many  hunters  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Of  these  heads,  rare  at  all  times,  we  had  on  our  trip 
seen  nothing.  Indeed,  whereas  three  years  previously  I  had  counted 
over  120  stags,  in  the  present  season  I  had  seen  but  thirteen,  and 
whereas  I  had  then  shot  two  remarkable  heads,  this  season  neither 
Alfred  nor  I  had  anything  above  the  warrantable.  Our  trip,  in  a 
word,  though  it  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  within  limits 
reasonably  successful,  still  needed  one  better  head  than  any  we 
had  got  to  crown  its  success.  And  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  season, 
which  closes  on  September  30  and  opens  again  on  October  21,  by 
which  time  Alfred  would  be  in  London  making  applications  in 
Chancery  or  otherwise  performing  the  complicated  manoeuvres 
of  his  profession. 

But  we  had  still  several  good  hours  ahead  of  us  and,  as  the 
morning  warmed,  the  north-west  wind  freshened  until  the  clouds 
were  chased  away  and  one  of  those  '  blue '  days  prevailed  when  a 
hunter  may  use  his  telescope.  In  a  word,  the  visibility  was  good. 

We  had  walked  forward  about  three  miles  without  meeting 
with  any  happening  of  interest  when  we  lay  down  to  spy  a  ridge. 
It  was  Alfred  who  found  the  stag  first.  He  was  not  in  the  open 
but  well  back  among  the  trees,  and  we  could  see  nothing  of  his 
horns,  though  the  mane  on  his  great  white  neck  told  his  sex.  We 
went  towards  him  for  some  distance  when  I  lay  down  and  Alfred 
went  on.  I  watched  him  close  the  stag  but,  as  the  moments  passed 
and  no  shot  came,  I  was  much  tempted  to  rejoin  him,  which  how- 
-ever  I  did  not  do.  At  length  he  returned. 

'  Well  ?  ' 
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*  He  was  a  big  stag  all  right,  but  a  poor  head.    Twenty-three 
points.     I  got  quite  close  to  him.     He  had  only  one  brow.' 

'  Well,  it  is  close  on  ten  o'clock.' 

'  Already  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Let's  on  then.' 

So  we  started  again,  and  it  seemed  that  all  that  day  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  us.  Several  times  we  picked  up 
stags,  always  at  great  distances  and  never  in  positions  where  we 
could  settle  their  '  shootableness '  with  the  telescope.  So  each 
stag  we  saw  we  stalked  until  at  last,  as  the  sun  was  already  not 
two  handsbreadths  above  the  horizon,  we  came  back  from  our  last 
abortive  stalk  to  a  little  knoll  or  broken  ridge  upon  which  we  cast 
ourselves  down. 

'  I'm  afraid  the  stags  have  done  us.' 

*  I'm  afraid  so.' 

*  Where's  camp  ?  ' 

*  About  in  a  line  with  the  dip  in  that  ridge. 
'  How  far  ?  ' 

'  About  fifteen  miles,  don't  you  think  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

We  lay  silent  for  a  time.  Then  I  suggested  that  we  changed 
glasses  for  luck.  Which  we  did,  and  in  my  first  desultory  spy  1 
found  deer.  It  did  not  take  long  to  put  Alfred  on  to  them. 

'  Do  you  make  out  a  stag  ?  '  said  he. 

'  Yes,  do  you  ? ' 

*  A  very  little  one/ 

*  There  may  be  others.    What'll  we  do  ?  ' 

*  It's  the  last  stalk  of  the  season.    Let's  try  it.' 

'  We'll  have  to  run  then  or  the  light  will  be  gone.' 

So  we  ran.  The  deer  were  over  two  miles  off  when  first  we  saw 
them  among  scattered  trees,  and  our  way  led  us  straight  enough 
to  them  as  the  wind  was  favourable.  Before  starting  we  had 
mapped  our  course  with  the  telescope,  and  except  for  a  brook  which 
we  had  to  wade,  no  unforeseen  obstacles  presented  themselves,  so 
that  the  light  was  still  good  when  we  closed  in  towards  the  deer. 
For  the  first  part  of  our  run  we  had  had  them  in  view,  but  later  we 
descended  into  a  low  rolling  valley  or  marsh.  This  again  led  up 
to  the  scattered  trees  in  which  the  deer  had  been  feeding. 

'  Go  on  alone,'  I  said. 

'  No  ;  together,'  said  Alfred. 
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So  one  behind  1  _  ^.ept  up  the  ridge.  At  the  top  of 

it  was  a  large  dead  tree.  To  this  we  crawled.  The  deer  when  we 
had  seen  them  first  had  been  near  it,  but  on  the  far  side.  Arrived 
at  this  tree  we  found  it  gave  us  a  view  into  a  cup-shaped  hollow, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barrens  covered  with  a  low  growth  of 
spruce,  but  nowhere  were  any  deer  to  be  seen,  although  the  spot 
was  an  almost  ideal  ground  for  them.  Unlike  the  main  part  of 
the  Gander  River  country,  which  is  thickly  wooded  and  cut  by 
marshes  rather  than  by  barrens,  it  appeared  that  here  we  had 
struck  once  more  the  hard  ridges  covered  with  berries  and  reindeer 
moss  which  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  stags.  We  soon  found 
the  tracks  of  the  deer,  which  led  away  into  the  wind,  and  we  began 
to  follow  them.  After  going  forward  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
we  made  our  way  through  a  further  screen  of  trees  and  came  upon 
the  deer,  twenty  does  in  all.  Nearest  to  us  was  the  stag  in  charge, 
the  one  we  had  seen  from  the  ridge  above,  and  a  poorer  creature 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  He  was  small-bodied,  and  one  of 
his  horns  had  been  damaged  when  soft  and  hung  down  like  a  doleful 
crest.  There  could  be  no  question  whatever  about  shooting  him, 
and  there  was  no  other  stag  in  sight.  I  looked  round  at  the  sun, 
but  it  had  disappeared  below  the  rim  of  the  forest,  and  the  land 
was  flooded  with  the  clear,  hard,  and  rapidly  darkening  twilight. 

*  We're  done,5  whispered  Alfred. 

I  nodded. 

We  were  on  the  point  of  turning  round  on  our  long  walk  back 
to  camp  when  I  noticed  a  stone  lying  near  me.  I  picked  it  up  and 
swinging  it  let  it  fly  in  derision  at  the  wretched  stag,  beside  whom 
it  fell  with  a  crash.  The  does,  startled  at  the  sound  and  not  knowing 
whence  it  came,  rushed  in  all  directions,  then  clustered  together. 
We  both  laughed  and  I  turned  to  Alfred,  who  was  on  his  knees 
peering  over  the  bushes,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  him  seize  and  slip 
over  the  safety-catch  of  his  rifle.  He  was  staring  straight  ahead 
now,  and  following  as  well  as  I  could  the  line  of  his  vision  I  saw 
that  either  the  stone,  or  the  startled  hinds,  or  the  laughter  had 
roused  a  stag  which  must  have  been  lying  beyond  the  furthest  doe, 
or  else,  and  I  think  more  likely,  may  by  chance  at  that  moment 
have  been  moving  through  the  wood  ahead  of  us. 

You  must  remember  that  the  light  possible  for  shooting  was 
almost  gone — literally  a  matter  of  moments — and  that  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  season.  I  have  said  it  was  a  clear  hard  twilight 
with  a  cloudless  sky,  and  against  the  dark  green  of  the  spruces  and 
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the  darker  patches  of  the  barrens  this  stag  passed  at  a  tearing 
gallop.  Alfred  was  on  the  point  of  firing  when  suddenly,  as  a 
thing  in  panic  sometimes  will,  it  turned  short  and  stood.  A  caribou, 
moving  slowly,  has  at  times  a  certain  cow-hocked  gait  which 
detracts  from  his  majesty  of  mien,  but  this  pulsing  stag  was  quite 
different.  His  head  was  high,  his  mighty  ivory-maned  neck  swollen, 
and  his  huge  red  antlers  laid  far  back.  He  was  just  over  200  yards 
away,  and  as  hs  paused  Alfred  fired.  We  heard  the  bullet  strike, 
but  the  stag  did  not  move.  Alfred  fired  again  and  the  great  stag 
fell  in  his  tracks.  We  ran  up.  He  was  quite  dead.  The  heavy 
horns  with  their  thirty-six  points  lay  on  the  reindeer  moss,  and 
in  the  left  horn  was  the  mark  of  the  first  bullet.  This  had 
probably  stunned  the  stag. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  the  light  had  faded  altogether,  so  much 
so  that  we  had  to  kindle  a  fire  of  birch  logs  by  the  light  of  which 
we  skinned  out  the  head.  Then  we  made  a  cup  of  tea,  and  in  it 
toasted  the  fallen  monarch  before  we  set  out  on  our  long  walk  back 
to  camp.  Alfred  carried  the  head  upon  his  shoulders,  I  the  two 
rifles,  the  telescopes,  the  lunch-bag,  some  meat,  and  the  camera. 
Long  was  the  path,  but  success  and  happiness  lightened  it  to  our 
feet,  and  we  were  in  the  highest  spirits  as  we  stumbled  through 
the  forest,  which  ultimately  grew  thick,  so  that  we  waded  out  into 
a  little  river  which  here  makes  a  tributary  of  the  Gander,  and 
walked  down  the  centre  of  that.  It  was  close  upon  eleven  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  Gander  itself,  and  the  place  where  we  had 
told  our  men  to  meet  us.  No  one  was  there,  the  forest  black  and 
silent,  so  we  built  a  great  fire  of  logs  and  lay  down  one  on  each  side 
of  it.  This  fire  our  men  camped  round  the  next  bend  saw,  and 
came  up  stream,  so  we  returned  with  them  and  had  a  hot  meal 
after  all. 

As  I  fell  asleep  I  heard  the  men  talking. 

'  That  is  a  brute  Mr.  Hardy  has  shot,'  said  Jack.  (A  '  brute  * 
among  the  Newfoundland  hunters  means  a  fine  stag.) 

'  Yes,'  said  Bob,  '  a  terrible  brute  I  calls  it.' 

'  And  na'  a  guide  out  with  them.' 

'  He's  a  wonderful  fine  man,  Mr.  Hardy,'  said  Bob. 

Then  I  heard  Jack  and  Bob  light  a  last  pipe,  and  then  the 
flames  of  the  camp  fire  died  down  till  the  voice  of  the  river  rose 
and  drowned  the  hissing  of  the  birch-logs,  and  presently  the 
whole  camp  slept. 
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HOSTILITIES  have  ceased,  and  our  greatest  war-time  Government 
Department  is  already  in  dissolution — its  staff  in  its  thousands 
is  being  demobilised,  and  some  of  the  hotels  it  has  long  occupied 
may  shortly  be  handed  back  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Some  one  will,  probably,  some  time  in  the  long  years  of  Peace 
and  Reconstruction  which  are  opening  before  us,  chronicle  our  offi- 
cial doings  in  the  official  style  ;  but  the  official  chronicler  will  not 
mention  any  of  the  unofficial  doings  and  misdoings  that  are  related 
here,  and  one  who  has  known  the  Ministry  from  start  to  finish 
may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  their  omission  will  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  record. 

From  a  modest  platoon  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundreds  working 
in  a  half-finished  building  in  Whitehall  Place,  which  was  intended 
to  house  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  an  engineering  headquarters 
at  far-away  Storey's  Gate,  and  in  an  eighteenth-century  residence 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  we  have  grown  into  a  respectable  division 
of  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  and  women,  scattered  far  and 
wide  in  the  hotels  and  museums  of  the  Metropolis.  From  being 
the  humble  handmaid  of  the  -War  Office  for  the  purchase  of 
ammunition  from  whatever  source  it  might  be  gleaned,  we  have 
become  a  mighty  organisation  with  branches  in  almost  every 
Allied  country,  directing  the  industry  of  the  Empire  and  controlling 
the  raw  material  resources  of  half  the  globe.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
claims  that  he  made  us,  we  can  equally  claim  that  we  made  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  gave  to  the  Alliance  a  leader  more  potent  and 
popular  than  the  great  Pitt  himself. 

But  our  beginnings  were  very  humble,  and  doubtless  our  mis- 
takes were  numerous  enough  to  justify  the  caustic  comment  that, 
when  the  cow's  head  was  removed  from  over  the  door  of  the 
newly- christened  Armament  Buildings,  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  have  substituted  that  of  a  jackass. 

6  Whitehall  Gardens  was  the  residence  of  the  Minister  and 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary,  and  the  little  band  of  Board  of 
Trade  officials  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Labour  Department 
that  has  been  so  ignorantly  and  bitterly  criticised  throughout  its 
existence  ;  away  down  in  Storey's  Gate  were  the  chemists  and 
scientists  who  were  planning  the  production  of  explosives  and 
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propellants  on  a  scale   hitherto  undreamed  of ;    while  the  rest 
of  us,   constituting  the  department  of    the    Director-General  of 
Munitions  Supply,  and  consisting  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
civil  servants  and  volunteers  from  the  City  and  the  business  world, 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could  in  the  cheerless  recesses 
of  Armament  Buildings.     We  worked  under  a  group  of  '  captains 
of  industry '  who  were  popularly  styled  '  Men  of  Push  and  Go,' 
and  whose  function  was  to  see  that  we  did  not  throttle  ourselves 
with  red  tape,  and  to  impart  the  requisite  '  hustle  '  to  our  dealings 
with  contractors.     Poor  fellows,  for  many  a  long  month  they  fared 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  us.     Their  palatial  rooms  they  had  to 
share  with  armies  of  workmen,  busy  putting  in  telephones  and 
lights  and  radiators,   and  even  such  primitive  requirements  as 
window-frames  and  doors — for  we  took  possession  of  a  mere  shell 
of  a  building,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  a  lift  carried  us  to  the 
higher  floors.     They  suffered,  too,  from  the  Registry  system,  or  the 
want  of  it.     A  '  captain   of  industry '  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
writing  of  minutes — he  gives  his  orders  over  the  phone  and  his  papers 
are  filed  ready  to  hand  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  called  for  and 
found  at  a  moment's  notice.     But  in  a  Government  Office  things 
are  done  differently  ;   everything  is  recorded  in  minutes,  and  the 
minutes  are  put  into  files,  and  the  files  are  all  neatly  stacked  in  a 
Registry,  and  can  be  produced  in  due  course  when  requisitioned 
in  the  appropriate  manner — at  least  that  is  the  idea,  and  in  pre- 
war days  it  probably  worked  well,  even  in  the  War  Office.     But  the 
War  Office  system  was  an  aggravated  form  of  the  Government 
Registry  system,  and,  long  before  we  came  into  existence,  it  had 
broken  down  under  the  strain — in    days    when    every    file  was 
urgently  wanted  by  not  less  than  six  people  simultaneously.     Yet, 
for  some  obscure  reason,  our  Registry  was  modelled  on  the  War 
Office  Registry,  and  was,  in  those  early  days,  a  thorn  in  our  sides. 
The  men  of  '  Push  and  Go  '  wrote  minutes  in  the  Government 
style  and  entrusted  them  to  the  Registry,  and  the  Registry  lost 
them  or  returned  them  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  this 
was  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  men  of  '  Push  and  Go.'   * 

But,  probably,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Registry  as 
of  the  messengers  who  fetched  and  carried  for  them.  We  had  boy 
scouts  first,  and  they  had  a  stronghold  close  to  the  main  door,  from 
which  they  terrorised  us  and  our  visitors  alike,  running  races  along 
the  corridors  and  banging  doors  with  the  precision  of  railway 
porters.  If  the  messengers  had  always  done  what  was  expected 
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of  them,  the  transmission  of  papers  would  have  been  carried  out  aa 
follows.  A  would  have  written  his  minute  to  B  and  would  have 
dropped  it  into  his  '  out '  tray,  whence  it  would  have  been  collected 
by  a  messenger  and  borne  to  the  Registry,  and  noted  and  checked 
out  and  given  to  another  messenger  who,  in  due  course,  would  have 
deposited  it  in  B's  tray.  But  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  war  and,  finding  that  each  of  the  above  processes  took  time, 
we  preferred  to  short-circuit  the  system  by  sending  papers  direct, 
the  result  being  that  the  Registry  lost  all  trace  of  their  whereabouts, 
and  in  many  cases  the  papers  themselves  vanished  into  thin  air. 
Once,  wishing  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  messenger  service,  I  sent 
a  file  by  hand  to  a  colleague  in  the  adjoining  room.  That  was 
three  years  ago,  but  up  to  the  present  the  file  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  messenger,  have  not  been  traced.  Still,  in  a  place  like  the 
Ministry,  where  every  department  or  section  is  known  by  cryptic 
initials  and  changes  its  habitat  about  once  a  month,  and  rooms  are 
numbered  on  a  principle  passing  the  wit  of  man — well,  these  little 
things  will  and  do  happen. 

Our  boy  scouts  were  succeeded  by  girl  messengers,  liveried  in 
neat  brown  overalls.  They  were  less  boisterous  and,  though  their 
attention  to  the  ringing  of  our  bells  was  but  fitful,  they  showed 
greater  consideration  for  our  comfort  in  bringing  us  coal  and  milk 
for  tea.  But  this  was  all  much  later,  when  we  had  begun  to  annex 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  which  we  did  piecemeal  by  the  method  of 
peaceful  penetration  !  When  we  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  more 
rooms,  our  friends  the  Office  of  Works  sent  in  half  a  dozen  house- 
breakers, who  promptly  knocked  a  hole  in  the  wall  and,  clearing 
a  corridor  of  its  furniture,  proceeded  to  barricade  all  the  passages 
and  staircases  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  hotel.  We 
started  on  the  top  floor,  but  we  had  eaten  into  two  others  before 
the  building  was  evacuated  by  its  lawful  owners,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  early  summer  of  1916  that  the  Minister  and  the  Par- 
liamentary and  other  Secretaries  took  up  their  official  residence 
with  us. 

The  millionaire's  suite  was  allotted  to  the  Minister,  and  we  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  painted  ceiling  and  the  wall-paper  of  gol.i 
and  red  that  it  became  a  regular  Mecca  of  the  curious  before  our 
chief's  arrival — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
rather  disturbed  by  a  belated  party  of  girl  clerks  who,  unaware  of 
his  installation  that  afternoon,  hammered  loudly  orx  the  looked 
door  until  driven  o£E  by  a  scandalised  flunkey. 
VOL.  XL VI,— NO.  274,  N.S. 
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But  all  these  haps  and  mishaps  occurred  in  the  days  when  we 
were  still  unorganised — that  is  to  say,  before  we  had  an  Establish- 
ment Department. 

An  Establishment  Department  deals  with  Establishment,  and 
Establishment  comprises  staff  and  salaries  and  accommodation, 
the  three  most  vital  conditions  of  life  in  a  Government  Office. 
All  these  things  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  early  days  somehow,  but 
probably  the  methods  were  not  governmental,  and,  when  the  civil 
servants  began  their  big  offensive  to  recapture  the  Ministry  from 
the  business  men,  they  wisely  set  to  work  to  establish  an  Establish- 
ment Department,  and  thereby  silently  but  effectively  got  power 
into  their  hands — for  even  a  "captain  of  industry"  cannot  do 
without  staff,  or  a  room  to  sit  in,  and  he  who  fixes  salaries  can 
curb  the  expansion  of  the  most  ambitious  department. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  what  the  Establish- 
ment Department  did  or  did  not  do.  Their  activities  were  amazing ; 
they  shifted  branches  and  sections  bodily  from  floor  to  floor  or  from 
one  hotel  to  another,  like  so  many  pawns  in  a  game  ;  they  watched 
our  incomings  and  outgoings  with  eagle  eye,  and  told  us  how  many 
envelopes  we  were  to  use  and  how  long  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper 
could  be  made  to  last  if  carefully  folded  and  treated  as  an  ink 
absorber  and  not  a  draught  excluder.  From  the  time  when  the 
Establishment  Department  came  into  our  lives  we  began  to  know 
more  about  each  other  and  each  other's  doings,  for  this  department 
issued  multitudes  of  office  instructions  and  general  memoranda, 
tilling  us  when  a  new  section  was  formed,  whom  it  consisted  of, 
and  how  we  should  treat  it — and,  as  half  a  dozen  new  sections  or 
even  whole  branches  took  shape  each  week,  we  got  quite  a  lot  of 
literature  provided  gratis.  As  the  need  for  economising  paper 
became  greater,  these  documents  dwindled  to  the  size  of  handbills  ; 
but  their  numbers  grew  so  fast  that,  if  we  did  not  file  them 
promptly,  our  rooms  became  snowed  up.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  early  days  we  did  not  always  preserve  them,  but  that  was 
a  mistake,  because  the  later  effusions  were  full  of  cross  references, 
which  were  unintelligible  without  the  earlier  fly-sheets  to  refer  to 
— and  when  it  came  to  questions  of  salaries  or  leave,  it  put  us  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage. 

The  Establishment  Department  made  rules  and  regulations  to 
guide  our  conduct  in  every  sort  of  eventuality.  They  told  us 
how  much  coal  to  put  on  our  fires  (if  we  had  any),  and  when  to 
refrain  from  doing  eo ;  they  explained  that,  if  we  threw  lighted 
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matches  or  glowing  cigarette  ends  into  wastepaper  baskets  or  on 
the  carpets  (if  we  had  any)  a  fire  would  probably  result ;  but  they 
pasted  up  in  our  rooms  concise  instructions  as  to  our  conduct  should 
we  have  unfortunately  started  a  conflagration — directing  us  to 
walk  quietly  to  a  particular  room,  although  not  specifying  what 
we  were  to  do  when  we  got  there.  But  the  coming  of  the  Gothas 
gave  them  wider  scope  for  their  paternal  watchfulness,  and,  although 
we  were  left  to  our  own  devices  during  the  first  daylight  raid,  we 
faced  all  subsequent  bomb-dropping  by  day  or  night  with  a  most 
comprehensive  set  of  instructions.  If  our  rooms  were  situated  on 
the  two  top  floors,  we  were  bidden  to  quit  our  work  and  descend, 
under  the  guidance  of  '  specials/  to  a  lower  floor  and.  there  stand 
with  our  backs  to  the  passage  wall,  well  away  from  windows  and 
doors  ;  similarly,  if  we  resided  on  the  bottom  floor,  we  were  to 
proceed  upward  to  safety.  If  situated  amidships,  we  were  to  re- 
main calm,  open  our  windows  two  inches,  and  then  take  our  places 
with  the  wallflowers.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Hun  would  have  been 
chagrined  if  he  could  have  seen  the  hilarity  with  which  we  awaited 
his  approach,  and  more  especially  if  he  had  realised  that  this  mirth 
was  provoked  by  regulations  aimed  at  protecting  our  very  lives. 

The  Ministry  kept  growing  and  growing,  and  its  chiefs,  from 
being  quite  a  little  family  party  of  Director-Generals  and  Deputy 
Director- Generals  became  a  horde  of  Council  Members,  Controllers, 
&c.,  and  first  one  and  then  another  would  move  away  with  his 
staff  into  some  distant  hotel  or  office,  and,  instead  of  one  telephone 
exchange,  we  became  possessors  of  between  ten  and  twenty ;  but 
unfortunately  our  telephone  lists  were  never  up  to  date,  and  even 
more  pitiable  was  the  condition  of  the  Ministry  Directory  which, 
after  making  two  belated  appearances,  lurked  in  proof  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  then  proved  to  be  more  out  of  date  than  ever. 
These  defects  have  been  partly  compensated  for  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fleet  of  cars,  which  carry  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments from  end  to  end  of  London  to  attend  conferences  and 
supervise  the  activities  of  our  outposts.  It  is  true,  as  critics  have 
remarked,  that  the  fleet  is  galvanised  into  wild  activity  at  lunch 
time  and  that  units  are  to  be  seen  depositing  passengers  at 
restaurants  and  clubs,  but  the  probability  is  that  some  committee 
sits  at  the  top  of  the  building  in  question  and  that  its  members 
forgo  their  lunches  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  State  ! 

We  have  always  realised,  though  the  public  did  not  seem  to 
do  so  at  first,  that  we  were  really  doing  a  big  bit  towards  winning 
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the  war,  and  we  felt  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  when  our  chiefs 
began  to  figure  in  the  Honours  Lists  and  plain  Mister  So-and-so 
became  Sir  This  or  Sir  That,  and  we  watched  with  pride  the  progress 
of  those  who  were  taken  from  us  to  fill  military  and  naval  posts 
of  great  importance,  though  it  seemed  rather  incongruous  to  meet 
them,  or  their  personal  assistants  who  went  with  them,  decked 
out  in  the  full  panoply  of  war.  But  it  was  probably  no  more 
remarkable  than  that  our  most  civilian  officials,  when  sent  on 
missions  abroad,  should  adopt  temporary  military  rank,  blossoming 
out  for  a  few  weeks  as  colonels,  majors,  or  captains,  although  these 
latter  disguises  probably  had  something  to  do  with  camouflage. 

The  Ministry  figured  prominently  in  the  early  Honours  Lists, 
but  it  never  achieved  what  might  be  called  wholesale  recognition 
until  the  creation  of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
Whether  or  not  we  were  the  instigators  of  the  scheme,  we  felt  a 
sort  of  paternal  interest  in  the  O.B.E.,  and  the  weeks  preced- 
ing the  first  Gazette  were  a  time  of  terrible  suspense.  We  were 
conscious,  of  course,  that  we  had  all  worked  our  hardest  and  that 
virtue  was  its  own  reward,  but  still,  the  Order  had  five  classes 
and  our  efficiency  would  now  be  publicly  graded,  and  therefore, 
without  making  ourselves  unduly  prominent  or  trying  to  pull 
wires,  it  behoved  us  to  see  that  our  respective  merits  were  viewed 
in  their  true  light.  The  publication  of  the  first  Gazette  did  not 
quite  fire  the  public  imagination  as  we  had  hoped  and  it  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  internal  heart  burning  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  cynic, 
who  spoke  of  the  '  Order  of  Blighted  Expectations,'  had  no  large 
following  with  us — especially  when  a  second  and  even  more  generous 
Gazette  was  promised  within  a  few  months.  A  second  and  third 
Gazette  have  come  and  gone  and,  before  Peace  is  actually  signed, 
it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  all  have  received  due  and  sufficient 
recognition  of  our  war-time  labours. 

These  are  but  a  few  random  inside  impressions  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  they  are  trivial 
and  written  in  too  flippant  a  style  for  such  a  weighty  subject. 
But  such  critics  should  remember  that  people  read  biographies 
to  learn  of  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  their  heroes — and  no  man 
is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  still  less  to  his  secretary  typist. 

E.  D. 
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BAPSALLE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

A   SKETCH  FROM  THE  'COULISSES'  OF   THE   GREAT  DRAMA. 

THE  Blue  Star  lady  sits  at  her  little  table  in  the  salle  de  lecture. 
She  wears  the  charming  horizon-blue  uniform  of  the  French  Army, 
but  she  is  an  English  Mees.  On  her  right  she  has  a  basket  heaped 
with  writing-paper  and  envelopes,  before  her  is  a  tray  of  pens,  and 
on  her  left  a  big  brown  pot  full  of  tobacco  and  a  little  lamp  for  the 
service  of  pipes.  The  satte  de  lecture  is  a  bare  room  with  white- 
washed walls,  and  no  furniture  beyond  long  wooden  tables  and 
benches  and  a  plain  chair  or  two.  But  there  is  a  good  stove  burning 
in  the  middle  of  it  and  plenty  of  illustrated  papers  and  every  con- 
venience for  letter-writers  on  the  tables.  Then  it  is  quieter  than 
the  big  salle  de  recreation,  where  there  is  a  canteen  and  the  gramo- 
phone is  always  going  and  people  are  talking  and  perhaps  thumping 
the  piano.  So  there  are  usually  a  good  many  soldiers  in  the  salle 
de  lecture.  These  soldiers  are  not  quite  well  and  not  sufficiently 
ill  to  go  into  hospital.  They  are  the  eclopes,  who  are  sent  to  re- 
cuperate at  these  disused  cavalry  barracks,  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  town.  The  town  is  not  exactly  on  the  Front,  but  it  is 
near  enough  to  get  visits  from  Boche  aeroplanes.  Indeed,  one 
may  sometimes  see  a  very  great  French  '  ace '  fighting  overhead. 
Every  now  and  then  the  Boches  run  a  gun  up  to  their  nearest  point, 
and  waste  a  shell  or  two  on  the  place.  So  it  is  not  always  and 
altogether  sleepy. 

The  Mees  is  alone  in  the  reading-room  this  morning.  Some- 
thing must  be  going  on  in  the  barracks ;  probably  a  doctor's  in- 
spection. But  now  the  stiff  latch  of  the  door  flies  up  with  a  click 
and  the  door  opens.  It  is  Bapsalle  ;  Bapsalle  who  always  regards 
it  as  his  place  and  privilege  to  arrange  the  writing-paper  and 
envelopes  which  the  Mees  serves  out,  slipping  one  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  flap  of  each  envelope.  He  has  not  been  at  his  post  for 
a  good  many  days,  she  is  not  sure  how  many.  He  stands  now  in 
the  doorway,  and  appears  rather  embarrassed.  Bapsalle  really 
does  resemble  the  traditional  Frenchman  of  early  Victorian  cari- 
cature. Very  few  Frenchmen  do.  He  is  middle-aged,  short  and 
tubby,  and  wears  a  dark  brown  Third  Empire  moustache  and  chin- 
beard.  The  narrow  little  French  uniform  cap,  which  looks  so 
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crane  on  the  bright  hair  of  a  young  man,  sits  uneasy,  childish,  almost 
pathetically  small  on  his  broad  head.  His  cheeks  are  usually  red, 
his  countenance  jocund  and  genial.  But  to-day  Bapsalle  looks 
pale,  sad,  dignified.  He  and  the  Mees  are  great  pals,  and  as  nobody 
else  arrives,  they  hold  a  long  conversation ;  if  that  can  be  called 
a  G/Bnversation  in  which  one  does  nearly  the  whole  of  the  talking. 
It  was  something  like  this. 

Mees.  There  you  are,  Bapsalle !  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  back. 

Bapsalle.  Mademoiselle  must  have  missed  me  very  much.  You 
did  not,  then,  know  what  had  become  of  me  ? 

Mees.  Not  a  bit.    I  thought  you  had  perhaps  gone  on  leave. 

Bapsalle.  Leave  !    A  fine  sort  of  leave  ! 

Mees.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  ill  ? 

Bapsalle.  Not  precisely.  You  remember,  Mademoiselle,  that 
the  third  of  December  was  my  birthday,  my  forty-seventh  birth- 
day ? 

Mees  remembers,  sympathetically. 

Bapsalle.  What  a  birthday  for  the  father  of  a  family !  The 
third  I  have  passed  in  the  trenches.  Not  quite  in  the  trenches, 
this  time,  you  say  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  the  same  thing.  And 
such  a  fete  as  it  is  when  I  am  at  home  !  Before  I  am  awake  they 
knock  at  my  door  :  Victorine,  my  wife,  a  fine  woman — Victorine, 
my  daughter,  a  very  pretty  girl,  perfectly  resembling  her  dear 
papa— Ernest  and  Camille — it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  see  those 
boys  playing  football  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  like  real  English 
footballers — and  Juliette,  the  youngest,  a  ravishing  little  doll. 
They  all  surround  my  bed  and  wake  me  with  good  kisses  and 
affectionate  congratulations,  bring  me  flowers,  cigars,  all  sorts  of 
delightful  surprises.  Then  in  the  evening,  when  the  shop  is  shut 
and  Papa  is  at  liberty,  other  members  of  my  family  arrive  to  dinner  ; 
a  delicious  dinner,  for  my  wife  is  a  cordon  bleu.  Everyone  drinks 
my  health  in  a  little  glass  of  champagne  and  I  drink  theirs,  and 
after  dinner  we  have  music.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  hearing 
me  sing  '  Flotte  petit  drapeau '  at  the  concert.  What  enthusiasm  ! 
It  made  the  success  of  the  evening.  My  children  adore  hearing 
Papa  sing.  Ah,  .^Mademoiselle,  when  do  you  think  this  War  will 
end  ?  How  long  it  is,  how  long  ! 

The  Mees  has  perhaps  been  smiling  a  little  at  the  exuberant 
Bapsalle,  but  when  she  hears  those  words,  just  those  words  she 
knows  so  well,  she  no  longer  feels  like  smiling.  His  good  brown 
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eyes  are  turned  on  her  with  the  wistful  look,  the  boding  shadow 
in  them  which  are  in  all  the  eyes  that  turn  on  her  when  that  ever- 
lasting question  is  put.  She  has  seen  the  shadow  even  in  the 
gay,  clear  eyes  of  little  Eustache,  the  Parisian  boy.  She  always 
longs  to  be  able  to  reply  :  '  I  tell  you  in  all  confidence — I  have  a 
letter  in  my  pocket  from  the  King  of  England,  who  assures  me 
that  the  War  will  be  over  in  six  weeks.'  But  the  utmost  paltering 
with  the  truth  that  she  can  achieve  is :  'It  will  be  over  by  the 
month  of  June.  Everyone  says  so.'  And  she  knows  too  that 
whatever  longings  for  home  and  peace  gnaw  at  the  heart  of  this 
simple,  elderly  provincial  shopkeeper,  when  the  time  comes  he 
will  grip  his  rifle  with  the  long  bayonet  as  he  has  gripped  it  before, 
and  rush  to  the  charge,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  boys  and 
the  school-teachers,  the  peasants  and  the  'bus-conductors,  all 
longing  for  peace,  and  all  hurling  themselves  on  the  detested  foe 
'with  the  old  battle-passion,  the  old  furore  francese,  which  makes 
them  to-day,  as  it  made  their  fathers  before  them,  the  fastest 
fighters  in  Europe. 

Wherever  Bapsalle's  thoughts  may  be,  his  deft  shopman's 
fingers  are  now  busy  with  the  Mees's  writing-paper. 

Bapsalk.  Figure  to  yourself  the  dear  papa  of  all  those  children 
spending  his  forty-seventh  birthday  in  the  trenches !  I  said  to 
myself  :  '  No,  it  is  not  possible.  I  cannot  bear  it.'  Then  I  had 
an  idea.  I  would  arrange  a  birthday  fete  for  myself.  I  said  I 
was  invited  out  to  dinner — which  was  true,  for  I  had  invited  myself 
— and  the  Commandant  gave  me  leave  to  stay  out  an  hour  later 
than  usual ;  for  he  appears  to  be  good-natured  enough,  though  in 
reality  quel  sale  caractere  ! 

The  Mees  is  surprised  to  hear  that.  The  Commandant  is  a 
pale,  thin,  serious  gentleman  with  a  pale,  thin  beard  and  gold 
spectacles,  who  has  evidently  been  withdrawn  from  a  very  peace- 
able and  perhaps  dignified  sphere  by  the  call  to  arms.  He  is 
rather  self-important,  and  the  poilus  are  apt  to  laugh  at  him  in  their 
sleeves  ;  but  a  sale  caractere — 0  no  ! 

Bapsalle.  Wait,  Mademoiselle,  wait !  I  had  received  several 
presents  of  notes  by  post,  and  determined  to  commit  a  folly.  I  went 
to  the  Restaurant  de  V Hotel  de  Ville  and  took  the  large  table  in  the 
alcove.  I  told  them  to  lay  it  for  eight  persons.  Then  I  went  to 
the  florist's  and  bought  a  bouquet,  a  beauty,  with  cut  paper  round 
it,  for  the  middle  of  the  table.  What  dog's  weather  it  was  that 
evening,  wasn't  it  ?  The  restaurant  found  no  difficulty  in  believing 
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me  when  I  told  them  my  guests  had  all  telephoned  to  say  they 
were  afraid  to  come  out.  So  there  I  was  alone  with  seven  covers 
and  my  fine  bouquet.  Then  I  ordered  the  best  dinner  they  could 
give  me,  and  with  the  sweets  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
You  are  curious  to  know  why  I  had  eight  covers  laid,  when  I  was 
all  alone  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  because  I  have  imagination, 
perhaps  too  much  imagination.  I  made  myself  the  illusion  that 
it  was  my  birthday  party.  I  placed  round  the  table  Victorine 
my  wife,  Victorine  my  daughter,  Ernest  and  Camiile,  Juliette 
and  my  two  excellent  sisters,  who  had  both  sent  me  a  birth- 
day present.  There  was  not  room  at  the  table  for  the  other 
members  of  my  family.  They  all  embraced  and  congratulated  me, 
and  there  we  sat  smiling  at  each  other.  When  the  champagne 
came,  I  filled  all  their  glasses  and  they  drank  my  health  in  turn, 
wishing  me  good  luck  and  a  speedy  termination  to  the  War.  When 
the  dinner  was  over,  my  children  begged  me  to  sing  '  Flotte  petit 
drapeau.'  I  reminded  them  that  we  were  not  in  a  cabinet  particulier, 
though  it  so  happened  that  no  other  persons  were  in  the  alcove. 
But  I  consented  at  last  to  go  and  ask  Madame — who  sits,  as  you 
will  remember,  in  the  larger  room — whether  she  would  permit  me, 
as  it  was  my  birthday,  to  sing  just  one  verse.  However,  when  I 
left  the  alcove,  there  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  two  comrades  of  mine 
seated  at  a  table,  playing  dominoes  :  Eustache  and  Letillier. 
You  know  them  both  ? 

Yes,  the  Mees  did  know  them  ;  especially  Eustache,  the  Parisian, 
with  that  pair  of  sparkling  mischievous  eyes  in  his  round  boyish 
face,  and  the  small  red  mouth,  the  corners  of  which  turned  up 
persistently  even  when  he  had  the  mumps.  Letellier  was  a 
Norman,  tall,  fair  and  tawny-moustached,  like  an  Englishman. 

Bapsalle.  Well,  after  all  my  family  fete  was  over,  and  with  les 
capains,  you  know,  one  can't  be  an  egoist.  So  I  ordered  champagne 
for  them  also ;  not  in  the  alcove,  with  my  dear  phantoms,  but  in 
the  large  room.  They  congratulated  me,  they  drank  my  health, 
and  \ve  amused  ourselves  thoroughly.  That  little ,  rascal  of  an 
Eustache  is  a  real  Parigot.  These  Parigots,  Mademoiselle,  have 
but  one  idea — to  make  people  rigoler.  But  in  effect  he  meant  no 
harm ;  on  the  contrary.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  the  Commandant  is 
a  pig.  As  for  Letellier,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

The  Mees  does  not  quite  understand.  Where  does  the  Com- 
mandant come  in  ? 

Bapsalle.  Wait,  Mademoiselle !    I  can  assure  you,   upon  my 
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word  of  honour,  that  I  am  not  a  drinker.  I  like  good  wine,  as  do 
all  good  Frenchmen,  but  too  much — no  !  Besides,  Victorine  would 
never  permit  it.  It  was  that  little  glass  of  champagne  with  les 
copains  that  did  the  mischief.  I  confess  that  when  I  left  the 
restaurant  I  was  pompe.  It  was  raining  and  very  dark,  and  I  do 
not  remember  how  I  got  through  the  streets  and  over  the  bridge. 
I  recollect  seeing  two  gendarmes  standing  under  a  lamp.  We 
soldiers  do  not  like  the  gendarmes ;  a  parcel  of  dirty  blackguards 
who  keep  their  skins  whole  and  spend  their  time  making  trouble 
for  us,  who  are  giving  our  blood  for  the  country.  I  went  into  the 
road  to  avoid  these  gentry  and  then  I  saw  the  light  of  a  big  motor- 
car right  in  front  of  me.  I  was  dazzled,  I  jumped  aside.  That  is 
all  I  can  remember.  I  did  not  even  remember  that  much  when  I 
came  to,  lying  before  the  stove  in  Salle  5.  You  recollect  that  that 
is  the  number  of  my  salle  ? 

The  Mees  recollects  it. 

Bapsalle.  Thus  I  had  lain  without  consciousness,  I  know  not 
how  long.  I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  a  regular  little  inundation  in  the 
salle.  The  fire  was  fortunately  very  good  and  someone  had  opened 
the  door  of  the  stove.  I  steamed  like  hot  soup.  Half  a  dozen  of 
my  comrades  sat  in  the  salle  smoking  cigarettes  and  playing  cards. 
Eustache  and  Letellier  were  drying  themselves  at  the  stove.  I 
begin  to  groan.  I  ask  faintly  :  '  What  has  happened  to  me  ?  Why 
am  I  soaked  through  like  this  ?  '  And  the  little  Parigot  replies : 
'  What,  my  brave  Bap  !  don't  you  remember  ?  ' — '  I  remember 
nothing,'  I  sigh.  '  Where  have  I  been  ?  ' — '  In  the  river,  mon 
vieux,'  says  Eustache,  pulling  me  up  and  helping  me  to  get  off  my 
wet  tunic.  '  Nom  d'un  nom  !  It  was  fine  to  see  you  jumping  in, 
without  hesitation,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
child.'  '  I  never  thought  you  could  swim  like  that,  Bap,'  says 
Letellier.  It  is  true,  Mademoiselle,  that  I  swim  pretty  well.  The 
comrades  who  are  playing  cards  turn  round.  '  What !  Bapsalle 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  child  ? '  '  Assuredly,'  says  the  Parigot, 
hanging  up  my  tunic  to  dry,  while  Letellier  hauls  me  out  of  my 
sticky  trousers.  Then  they  all  exclaim,  with  oaths  which  I  will 
not  repeat,  '  That's  splendid  !  Well  done,  Bapsalle !  Very  well 
done !  But  how  did  it  happen  ? ' — I  say  nothing,  for  I  know 
nothing.  It  is  Eustache  who  tells  them.  '  Just  as  we  had  got 
across  the  bridge,  the  General's  big  motor-car  came  tearing  along 
— bong-rrrah ! — with  its  headlights  that  hit  you  in  the  face  like  a 
torpedo.  A  child  in  the  road  was  frightened,  it  started  to  run  away 
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from  the  motor-car  and  fell  plosh  into  the  river.  Old  Bap  didn't 
wait  to  take  off  anything,  he  dashed  forward,  took  a  header  from 
the  quay,  and  was  gone.  You  know  how  dark  it  is  this  evening. 
Luckily  there  were  some  police  about,  who  brought  their  electric 
torches,  and  presently  we  saw  Bap  down  there,  swimming  like  a  seal, 
and  holding  the  child  in  his  teeth.  With  the  river  bank  so  high 
and  well  walled  as  it  is,  you  can  imagine  the  police  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  fishing  them  out.  They  got  the  child  first  and  then  Bap. 
But  what  with  the  cold  and  emotion,  the  poor  fellow  had  lost 
consciousness.  The  dirty  police  took  away  the  child,  but  they  left 
my  copain  and  me  to  carry  our  comrade  to  the  barracks.  We  just 
scraped  in  at  the  hour.' — '  There's  a  French  heart  for  you  ! '  cries 
one.  '  Plunging  into  the  water  in  the  dark,  to  save  a  child,  an 
absolutely  unknown  child ! ' — '  It  is  only  the  French  who  do 
these  things !  '  says  another.  '  And  Bapsalle,  who  suffers 
from  rheumatism !  '  says  someone  else,  with  emotion.  '  Fine ! 
Very  fine !  Splendid !  Heroic !  '  they  all  cry.  And  Letellier 
suggests  that  I  ought  to  have  the  medaille  de  sauvetage.  So  after 
all  I  went  to  bed  happy  on  the  evening  of  my  forty-seventh  birth- 
day. One  must  not  forget  that.  The  story  spread  through  the 
barracks  very  quickly.  Everyone  I  met  in  the  courtyard,  whether 
I  knew  them  or  not,  congratulated  me  on  my  heroic  conduct,  and 
there  was  but  one  opinion — that  I  deserved  to  have  the  medaille 
de  sauvetage.  But  that  Norman,  Mademoiselle,  that  Letellier — • 
what  &  farceur  \ 

The  Mees  is  surprised  to  hear  Bapsalle  say  so.  She  has  always 
thought  Letellier  a  really  serious  young  man. 

Bapsalle.  He  is  and  he  is  not.  I  don't  like  those  pince-sans-rire 
jokers  myself.  The  next  day,  when  I  was  standing  outside  the  gate 
of  the  barracks  with  a  number  of  other  soldiers,  up  comes  Letellier. 
He  had  with  him  a  child  and  a  ragged  woman  who  mumbled 
something  about  wishing  to  thank  me  personally  for  having  saved 
her  child  from  death.  It  was  a  dear  little  creature,  though  dis- 
gustingly dirty,  and  I  was  truly  pleased  to  think  I  had  preserved 
its  existence.  But  I  observe  to  Letellier  that  the  woman  looks 
rather  old  to  be  the  mother  of  so  young  a  child.  '  You  are 
mistaken,'  says  he.  '  She's  a  woman  who  deserves  well  of  her 
country.  She  has  been  working  at  munitions,  high  explosives,  and 
in  that  way  has  ruined  her  face.'  In  a  few  days  the  Commandant 
sends  for  me.  One  does  not  like  being  sent  for  by  the  Commandant. 
One  asks  oneself  what  one  has  been  doing.  But,  of  course,  I 
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appear.  I  salute  smartly  and  stand  at  attention.  The  Commandant 
ignores  me  completely,  he  continues  writing.  I  become  more  and 
more  nervous.  At  last,  however,  he  looks  at  me  over  his  spectacles 
and  says,  quite  genially :  '  Tiens  !  It's- you,  Bapsalle.'  I  salute. 
'  Yes,  mon  Commandant.'  The  Commandant  closes  the  book  in 
which  he  is  writing  and  hunts  about  till  he  finds  a  bit  of  writing- 
paper  with  something  scribbled  on  it.  He  holds  it  far  from  him 
• — you  know  his  little  ways,  Mademoiselle — and  then  looks  up  over 
his  spectacles  again.  '  On  December  the  third  you  dined  at  a 
restaurant  in  town,  Bapsalle/  I  salute,  but  my  hand  trembles  as 
I  do  so,  for  I  think  he  is  going  to  say,  '  You  were  reported  drunk.' 
'  Parfaitement,  mon  Commandant,'  I  reply.  He  reads  the  paper 
again  and  continues.  '  On  your  return  to  barracks  at  five  minutes 
before  six  you  passed  over  the  Pont  Neuf.'  e  Parfaitement,  mon 
Commandant,'  I  utter,  while  I  think,  '  Those  cursed  gendarmes ! ' — 
'  It  was  already  very  dark.' — '  Parfaitement,  mon  Commandant.' — 
'  A  military  motor-car  passed  on  the  road  at  top  speed.' — 
'  Parfaitement,  mon  Commandant.' — '  A  child  in  the  road  was 
frightened  by  the  motor-car,  it  ran  away  and  fell  into  the  river. 
You  jumped  into  the  water,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  and  saved 
that  child's  life.  That  was  fine,  fine !  Bapsalle,  you  are  a  true 
Frenchman.  I  want  to  press  your  hand.' — •'  It  is  nothing,  nothing 
at  all,'  I  murmur,  '  a  thing  one  doesn't  even  trouble  to  remember.' 
But  I  cannot  contain  his  enthusiasm.  He  rises,  he  takes  off  his 
gold  spectacles,  he  stretches  his  hand  out  over  the  table  and  says, 
'  Come  now,  mon  brave !  You  really  must  allow  me  to  shake  hands 
with  you.'  What  the  devil !  I  cannot  refuse  his  hand.  '  Merci, 
mon  Commandant,'  I  say,  and  press  it,  but  delicately.  '  You  shall 
have  the  medaille  de  sauvelage,'  he  goes  on.  '  I  will  obtain  it  for  you. 
Count  on  me,  Bapsalle.' — '  Merci,  mon  Commandafnt,'  I  say.  I  salute 
and  go  out.  I  assure  you,  Mademoiselle,  I  did  not  say  a  word  more 
than  that.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  proud  and  happy  and  that  I 
told  les  copains  I  had  been  promised  the  medal.  And  I  felt  grateful 
to  the  Commandant,  yes,  grateful  to  him,  Sacre  nom  d'un  chien  ! 
Next  day  when  he  sent  for  me  again,  I  was  not  at  all  nervous. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  quite  pleased.  But  I  quickly  saw  there 
was  something  wrong.  The  Commandant  looked  as  sulky  as  a  bear 
and  close  to  his  table  stood  one  of  tfyose  scoundrels  of  gendarmes 
with  a  face  even  sourer  than  usual.  I  saluted  smartly  and  stood 
at  attention.  I  am  always  very  correct,  Mademoiselle,  even  under 
painful  circumstances.  '  Bapsalle,'  says  the  Commandant  with  a 
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ferocious  sneer,  '  you  told  me  a  beautiful  story  yesterday.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.' — '  Pardon  me,  mon 
Commandant,'  I  reply  with  dignity,  '  I  do  not  recollect  having  told 
you  any  story.' — '  What  !  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  never  pitched 
me  that  yarn  about  saving  the  life  of  a  child  ?  '  he  demands, 
glaring  at  me  through  his  spectacles.  '  Never,  mon  Commandant' 
I  answer  firmly.  '  If  Monsieur  le  Commandant  will  have  the 
goodness  to  recall  our  conversation,  he  will  find  it  was  he  and  not 
I  who  recounted  the  circumstances  which  decided  him  to  promise 

me '  — '  Silence,  Bapsalle !  '    he  roars,   quite  red  with  fury, 

bounding  to  his  feet  and  flinging  his  spectacles  down  on  the  table. 
'  It  is  useless  to  lie.  You  represented  yourself  as  having  on 
December  the  third,  at  five  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening, 
plunged  into  the  river  to  save  the  life  of  a  child.' — '  But  no,  I  swear 
to  you,  mon  Commandant,  I  never  told  you  or  anyone  else  a  word 
of  such  a  thing,'  I  protest.  '  For  my  part,  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  how  I  got  into  the  river  or  how  I  got  out.  Naturally 

I  believed  Monsieur  le  Commandant But  the  Commandant 

will  not  allow  me  to  finish  my  explanations.  He  kept  tearing 
nervously  at  his  wretched  beard  while  I  am  speaking,  as  though 
it  were  not  already  scanty  enough.  '  Silence  ! '  he  yelled  again. 
'  The  police  know  that  on  December  the  fourth  you  caused  ten 
sous  to  be  given  to  an  old  rag  of  a  woman  who  sits  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Joseph's,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
barracks,  with  some  child  she  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  and 
thank  you  before  several  of  your  comrades  for  having  saved  its 
life,  representing  herself  as  its  mother.'  A  light  breaks  upon 
me.  That  Norman !  '  The  wretch  ! '  I  exclaimed,  striking  my 
forehead.  '  Did  I  not  say  the  woman  was  too  old  ? '  *  Aha  ! 
you  acknowledge  then  you  know  something  about  that,'  says  the 
Commandant;  and  he  and  the  gendarme  exchange  triumphant 
grins.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  One  cannot  give  away  a  comrade, 
however  deplorable  his  conduct.  c  You  afterwards,'  continues  the 
Commandant,  *  slyly  plot  and  contrive  to  have  it  suggested  to 
me  that  I  should  procure  you  the  medaille  de  sauvetage.' — '  Never, 
mon  Commandant,'  I  protest  once  more,  this  time  despairingly. 
'  Yes,  I  repeat,,  yes ! '  shrieks  the  Commandant.  '  But  you  had 
forgotten,  animal,  that  I  should  consult  the  police.  They  told 
me  at  once  the  truth.  This  child  never  existed.  You  did  not 
jump  into  the  river.  You  were  drunk.  You  tumbled  in  and  the 
police  fished  you  out.  That  is  the  whole  of  your  beautiful  story.' 
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And  the  gendarme  smiles  in  odious  exultation.  I  endeavour  to 
explain.  '  I  regret  it  enormously,  profoundly.  But,  you  see,  men 
Commandant,  I  am  the  father  of  a  family  and  in  my  forty-seventh 
birthday.'  '  Not  another  word,  Bapsalle,'  says  he ;  '  you  are  only 
making  matters  worse.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  you  if 
you  were  a  boy,  but  for  a  man  of  forty-seven  and  the  father  of 
a  family  to  play  such  tricks !  It's  disgraceful !  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.'  Yes,  this  embusque  told  me  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  me,  Bapsalle,  who  have  passed  two  terrible 
winters  in  the  mud  of  the  trenches,  who  have  shed  my  blood  for 
France — a  scratch  on  the  forearm  from  a  shrapnel — and  shall  very 
probably  lay  down  my  life  for  her  before  this  war  is  finished.  He 
and  the  cursed  gendarme,  who  sneaks  up  to  the  Front  when  the 
battle  is  over,  they  tell  me  to  be  ashamed-  of  myself.  Sacre  nom 
d'un  _jnom  ! ' 

The  Mees,  too,  boils  with  sympathetic  indignation.  She  asks 
what  came  of  it  all  in  the  end. 

Bapsalle.  Cells — eight  days — yes,  eight^days !  and  I  who  suffer 
from  rheumatism  !  There's  your  Commandant  for  you !  Pig ! 

MAEGAEET  L.  WOODS. 
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ON   THE^  SHORES   OF  THE   WHITE  SEA. 

FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  LIEUT. -COMMANDER  H.  E  REND  ALL, 

R.N.,    D.S.O. 

IT  is  very  hard  to  give  you  any  idea  of  what  the  situation  is  in 
Northern  Russia.  It  is  so  variable  ;  everything  changes  from 
day  to  day.  Besides,  the  distances  are  so  great  that  what  applies 
to  one  part  of  the  coast  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  true  of  another. 
Generally  speaking,  the  northern  part  (Pechenga,  Murmar,  etc.), 
which  has  lately  been  threatened  by  Finns  and  Germans,  was 
under  Bolshevist  government  (sovdep,  Soviets,  etc.)  in  earlier  days. 
After  the  Revolution,  although  nominally  still  allies  of  Russia 
we  had  little  influence  there,  and  English  subjects  and  English 
stores  were  imperilled,  until  the  arrival  of  our  soldiers  afforded 
them  protection.  "Whether  the  Bolshevists  would  have  let  us 
into  Archangel  at  all  then.  I  don't  know.  Anyhow  Archangel,  in  the 
spring,  was  blocked  with  ice,  and  ten  diplomats  in  trawlers,  who 
were  sent  to  find  out,  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  into  the  town. 
About  a  month  after  our  arrival,  Lenin  and  Trotsky  ordered  us  to 
clear  out.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  so  Completely  fooled  us,  that 
we  really  did  not  know  on  whose  side  they  were.  The  next  thing 
that  happened  was  a  sorl:  of  monarchical  uprising  in  Kem. 
Fortunately  the  three  biggest  scoundrels  in  the  place  were  shot, 
but  this  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  good  feeling  to  wards,  us. 
When  the  Karelian  coast  was  cleared  of  the  Red  Army,  who  were 
by  this  time  more  or  less  open  enemies  of  ours,  the  German  Finns, 
a  third  element,  came  threatening  to  turn  us  out.  So  it  was  a 
three-cornered  contest.  The  rabid  and,  one  migh';  say,  the  more 
genuine  Bolshevists  hate  the  '  German  capitalist '  no  less  than  the 
*  Franco-English,'  but  the  more  wily  element  is  forming  up  German 
prisoners  to  fight  for  him,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  other  localities, 
there  is  practically  a  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
So  that  we  were  never  sure  what  reception  we  should  have  in 
the  various  ports  we  visited,  and  I  was  sent  ashore  to  make  speeches 
to  the  people,  and  find  out,  by  experimental  trips,  whether  they 
were  friendly  or  not.  One  of  these  was  to  the  Solvetski  Island, 
which  has  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  monastery  in  Russia. 
When  I  had  finished  my  work,  I  was  received  in  the  monastery 
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by  the  senior  monk,  an  Archimandrite,  with  whom  I  had  a  Russian 
conversation,  lasting  at  least  two  hours,  and  put  in  a  lot  of  good 
work.  On  the  next  day,  too,  I  had  another  long  business  talk  with 
him.  and  borrowed  a  large  ship.  After  business,  I  went  to  the 
evening  service  in  one  ol  the  most  gorgeous  churches  I  have  ever 

geen all  gold  and  blue.     There  were  sixteen  monks  to  be  admitted, 

and  I  witnessed  the  old  medieval  ceremony  with  intense  interest. 
It  is  all  Russia  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  No  man  cuts 
his  hair  or  shaves ;  and  the  singing,  in  rich  deep— phenomenally 
deep — voices,  was  very  inspiring.  The  Archimandrite  himself  wore 
green  and  gold  vestments,  with  a  gold  crown.  He  was  assisted 
by  sixteen  priests  in  green,  gold,  and  scailet  vestments.  All  around 
were  the  wild  unkempt  monks  with  long  beards — hair  down  to 
their  waists — singing  songs  in  the  old  Bulgarian  Church  Slavonic, 
which  may  be  hundreds  of  years  old.  The  scene  was  beyond  words 
impressive.  The  monastery  is  wonderfully  beautiful — all  white 
with  green  cupolas,  some  with  golden  stars — and  I  was  delighted 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  especially  as  my  mission 
proved  so  successful. 

But  as  regards  Archangel.     We  left  under  the  most  depressing 
conditions  of  fog  and  rain,  and  were  very  nearly  in  sight  of  Modguga 
Island  before  things  began   to  clear  up ;    even  then  there  was  a 
coldish  wind.    The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  alongside  the  light- 
vessel  not  far  off  and  remove  all  pilots.     Then  we  called  on  the 
island  to  surrender  by  telephone,  giving  them  half  an  hour  to  think 
it  over.    In  the  last  three  minutes  they  agreed,  and   the  com- 
mander promised  to  meet  our  people  on  the  beach ;  so  we  approached 
and  prepared  soldiers  for  landing.     During  the  delay  in  doing  this, 
some  brave  individual  at  Archangel  inspired  them  to  retract  their 
promise,  so  they  did  not  hoist  the  white  flag,  but  made  us  a  signal  not 
to  land.    About  this  time  aeroplanes  reported  that  the  guns  were 
all  trained  upon  us,  and  it  was  becoming  a  very  unpleasant  situation, 
as  we  had  large  numbers  of  men  in  boats  on  our  engaged  side,  so 
that  we  could  not  fire  our  guns.    Fortunately  they  did  not  open 
fire,  and  we  drew  off  to  a  distance  a  little  over  three  miles  at  slow 
speed  and  anchored.    I  was  actually  walking  along  the  port  side  of  the 
upper  deck  when  the  two  foremost  four-inch  opened  fire.     Hearing 
them,  I  immediately  went  to  my  bombarding  station  on  the  fore- 
bridge,  and  weighed  in  with  my  two  six-inch.    At  first  we  went 
over,  and  fires  began  to  break  out  in  the  wood  behind.     It  was 
rather  difficult  to  find  them,  because  their  opening  shots  were  falling 
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short  too.  '*  But  they  were  not  idle,  and  by  degrees  the  shots  began 
to  come  up.  At  first  they  were  only  fountains  in  the  distance  ;  but 
soon  one  began  to  hear  the  crack  as  the  shells  exploded,  and  to  feel 
things  whizzing.  It  was  just  beginning  to  get  rather  unpleasant, 
when  the  aeroplanes  appeared  and  dropped  an  enormous  bomb 
very  close  to  their  battery,  and  gave  them  a  good  dose  of  small 
ones. 

About  this  time  a  six-inch  shell  burst  in  our  foremost  funnel, 
and  destroyed  the  voice-pipe  to  after-control.  As  my  guns  ceased 
firing,  I  dashed  along  fore-and-aft  bridge  to  after-control,  and  soon 
got  them  going  again.  Our  firing  was  then  very  accurate  ;  every 
shell  was  finding  them,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  the  way  they  burst. 
Their  fire  soon  slacked  off,  especially  after  a  few  more  heavy  bombs 
had  been  dropped.  As  soon  as  they  ceased  firing  we  went  to  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  landed  our  troops,  and  followed  them  as 
they  swept  down  the  island. 

It  was  a  good  long  job,  and  it  was  quite  late  before  we  finished, 
including  securing  the  observation  mine-houses.  In  the  distance 
we  saw  two  armed  ice-breakers,  Siratoga  and  Mikula  Selyaninovitch. 
We  did  not  approach  them  for  fear  of  mines,  but  fancied  they  would 
come  out  to  fight.  As  they  showed  no  signs  of  moving,  at  11  P.M. 
we  got  to  sleep  after  a  long  and  tiring  day,  but  as  I  had  the  morning 
watch  (i.e.  from  4  A.M.),  I  did  not  get  much.  Next  morning  we 
approached  the  ships,  flying  the  signal  to  surrender,  until  we  found 
they  were  deserted.  There  was  another  large  steamer,  close  by, 
with  a  heavy  list,  which  sank,  most  dramatically,  before  our  eyes. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  delay  here,  sounding  the  channel,  and  looking 
out  for  mines,  and  during  this  time  we  received  a  message  that  a 
revolt  had  taken  place  in  our  favour  at  Archangel,  and  after  a 
conference  it  was  decided  to  press  on  there  at  all  costs. 

The  procession  was  led  by  a  trawler  ;  after  that  we  followed, 
and  the  remaining  ships  in  order.  Fugitives  from  Modguga  had 
spread  terrible  stories  of  our  bombardment,  and  the  Red  Army 
had  left  the  town  in  a  panic,  but  were  reported  as  '  likely  to  return.' 
The  whole  way  down  was  like  a  trip  on  the  Broads,  through  lovely 
green  fields  and  woods.  As  we  got  to  the  more  populated  parts, 
it  was  like  a  triumphal  progress,  and  in  Archangel  itself  we  were 
received  with  tremendous  cheering,  all  the  steamboats  hooting 
furiously. 

We  anchored,  and  hoped  for  a  peaceful  evening  ;  but  it  waa  not 
long  before  we  were  disturbed.  The  armed  yacht  Gorisfavj,  opened 
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fire  on  a  tug-load  of  men,  who  were  sent  to  arrest  her  crew.  We 
went  alongside,  and  found  two  of  their  crew  dead,  and  the  yacht 
under  arrest.  We  took  it  back  to  Archangel,  and  again  hoped  for 
peace,  and  a  good  eight's  rest,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  We  had  an 
urgent  signal  that  the  Red  Army  was  returning  to  Bakharitsa 
Island,  the  main  rail-head  of  Archangel,  where  all  the  quays  are,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Dwina. 

I  was  sent  away  in  charge  of  a  landing  party  from  our  ship, 
which  we  had  previously  drilled  and  exercised.  As  soon  as  we 
got  to  the  landing-place  (it  was  about  three  miles  off)  we  saw  an 
excited  crowd  of  local  Russian  pirates,  all  giving  news  of  large 
approaching  forces.  We  got  into  a  train,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
some  life  into  the  driver,  who  had  bad  '  cold  feet/  with  the  result 
that  we  were  taken  to  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  hill, 
where  I  supposed  the  enemy  would  be.  My  suppositions  were 
correct.  As  soon  as  the  matelot  began  to  shuffle  out,  in  his  usual 
casual  way,  they  began  a  brisk  little  fusillade,  which  made  him 
skip  under  cover  pretty  soon.  We  crept  alorg  the  embankment 
to  within  one  thousand  yards  of  the  hill,  and  just  as  I  was  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  the  ship  opened  a  brisk  bombardment  on  the 
railway  cutting,  along  which,  unknown  to  us,  about  three  hundred 
Bolsheviks  were  advancing.  The  captain  had  seen  them  from  the 
ship.  The  shooting  was  very  good  indeed,  and  soon  scattered  the 
enemy  ;  we  were  able  to  occupy  the  hill  with  little  opposition.  I 
sent  out  Russian  parties  to  examine  the  wireless  station,  and  then 
occupied  it.  After  that  we  were  able  to  advance,  and  hold  the 
railway  station,  but  we  had  an  anxious  time,  as  we  heard  news  of 
armoured  trains.  However,  as  soon  as  we  saw  any  trains  approach- 
ing, we  signalled  off  to  the  ship  to  bombard,  whereupon  they 
disappeared  at  once.  We  occupied  the  station  so  quickly  that 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  (Bolshevist)  staff  was  still  intact, 
and  I  received  an  order  from  Trotsky  to  burn  all  coal,  and  destroy 
shipping  at  Archangel.  I  also  got  a  telephone  from  Kedrov,  the 
Red  Army  chief,  but  I  said  the  Red  Army  staff  was  not  at  home, 
and  would  return  at  five. 

Just  an  hour  later,  the  General  and  Admiral  arrived,  and  told 
me  to  impersonate  a  Bolshevist  '  komisar,'  and  give  the  commander 
a  fake  message,  when  he  rang  up  at  five. 

We  had  a  rather  trying  day,  for  we  were  a  small  party,  and  I 
kept  on  receiving  all  kinds  of  alarming  reports,  which  I  knew  were 
founded  on  fact.     I  knew  that  five  hundred  Bolshevists  had  been 
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scattered,  but  where — as  I  knew  that  they  had  not  gone  off  by 
train  ?  There  were  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  stat:on. 
All  the  inhabitants  flocked  there,  each  with  a  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet, 
even  the  most  peaceful.  Everyone  came  to  me.  I  ran  all  the  train 
traffic,  and  also  the  local  defence  forces,  collected  information 
from  scouts  and  patrols,  and  chased  all  round  the  town  telephoning. 
Of  course  one  has  to  assume  something,  and  I  assumed  it  was  all 
right.  The  local  native  has  a  great  respect  for  the  British  uniform. 

People  cannot  realise  what  it  is  like  now  n  Russia.  All  organisa- 
tion has  gone.  The  only  thing  that  remains  is  a  sort  of  town  guard, 
which  carries  rifles  and  bayonets,  but  usually  this  works  in  three 
sections,  each  highly  suspicious  of  the  other — town  guard,  railway- 
workers'  guard,  and  saw- mills'  guard.  Every  town  is  stiff  with 
rifles  and  machine-guns,  unfortunately  all  in  the  most  beautiful 
working  order.  There  are  no  police,  no  relief  for  the  poor.  As  for 
the  sick,  they  are  pushed  from  place  to  place  till  they  die. 
'  Bolnikh  nam  ne  nado.'  ('  We  don't  want  s'ck  people  ').  People 
in  Archange1  are  not  so  badly  off  for  food  ;  but  Petrograd  is  literally 
starving,  and  poor  are  dying  in  the  streets.  Tariff  for  droskies  is 
25  roubles  a  journey,  50  roubles  when  there  is  rifle  fir  big  going  on, 
100  when  there  is  machine-gun  firing.  The  Bolshevists  are  simply 
lunatics  ;  you  should  see  their  papers.  They  have  had  a  terrible 
reign  of  terror.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people,  who  have  all  been 
sentenced  to  death,  but,  being  warned,  were  out  when  the 
executioner  called.  One  of  our  officers  was  sent  on  a  special  mission. 
When  he  reached  within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  a  man  rushed 
out  saying,  '  Eedi  syuda,  tovarishah  '  ('  Come  here,  friend  '),  and  in 
a  moment  machine-guns  and  rifles  were  turned  upon  him,  killing 
one  of  the  crew,  and  wound'ng  three  others. 

The  country  is  now  physically  and  morally  dead,  and  the 
poisonous  products  of  her  decay  appear  in  the  form  of  '  undesirable 
elements,'  who  form  up  in  bands  and  go  round  eradiating  bourgeois. 
The  Russians  strike  one  as  being  abso'utely  weary  of  all  revolutions 
and  disorders ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  chance  of 
the  Bolshevist  Government  falling,  as  long  as  their  policy  of 
'  nationa'ising  '  every  article  of  value  is  so  acceptable  to  the  un- 
•  disciplined  rabble  of  the  late  army.  The  country  :s  full  of  '  un- 
desirable elements,'  who  go  about  in  bands  holding  up  and  destroy- 
ing villages,  while  the  towns  are  full  of  soldiers  of  different  types — 
Circassians  in  Cossack  r'g,  with  an  enormous  co' lection  of  knives 
for  various  purposes,  and  Serbians  (whom  I  admire  immensely), 
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besides  the  ordinary  Russians.  The  Serbians  are  very  keen  soldiers, 
but  talk  very  bad  Russian.  On  one  occasion  I  gave  an  '  undesirable 
element '  to  a  troop  of  Serbians,  and  said  :  '  Take  him  away  ;  see 
that  he  goes  over  the  bridge,  and  tell  him  if  he  comes  back,  he  will 
be  shot  at  once.'  The  sergeant  only  heard  the  words  '  shoot  him,' 
and  started  galloping  off  with  a  smile  all  over  his  face.  It  went 
to  my  heart  to  have  to  call  him  back,  and  stop  his  acting  at  once. 

But  the  ordinary  Russian  is  sick  to  death  of  war  and  revolution, 
and  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  one 
case  some  leading  Bolshevists  had  just  left  a  town,  when  their 
opponents  arrived.  '  They  must  be  brought  back  at  once  ;  get 
an  engine.'  One  was  brought  with  full  steam  up.  But  no  sooner 
did  it  appear  to  be  gaining  on  the  Bolshevists'  train  than  the 
occupants  became  alarmed,  and  made  the  driver  slacken  his  pace, 
and  finally  stop  and  return  whence  he  came.  They  had  no  taste 
for  possible  unpleasantness. 

Russia,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  at  present  the  land  of  mingled 
tragedy  and  comic  opera.  Comic  opera  is  represented  by  the 
marchings  and  countermarchings  of  the  Red,  White,  Blue  and  Green 
armies,  which  pervade  these  coasts ;  and  tragedy  by  the  devilish 
*  Council  of  Social  Intelligence,'  which  sits  at  Moscow,  and  defines 
the  amount  of  education  a  man  may  possess  without  being  taken 
away  and  shot. 
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WOMEN'S   VILLAGE  COUNCILS. 

IN  Kingsley's  '  Water  Babies '  there  is  a  beautiful  passage  about 
the  young  widowed  mother  whose  baby  nearly  jumps  out  of  her 
arms  to  go  to  Tom  in  the  sea,  and  she,  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  is  at  first  startled,  but  then  says,  '  Babies  in  the  sea ;  well, 
why  not  ?  '  So  with  Women's  Village  Councils.  The  idea  is  new, 
but  '  why  not  ?  '  Statesmen  are  agreed  that  the  repopulation  of 
our  countrysides  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  reforms  to  be  carried 
through  after  the  war.  To  quote  a  speaker  at  a  recent  Conference 
on  Education — '  If  we  are  to  recuperate  after  the  war,  we  must 
develop  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  this  can  only  be  done,  if 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  forthcoming — this  is  our  great  national 
need/ 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  women's  interest  in  this 
revival  of  country  life  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  men. 
For  centuries  the  wives  of  working  men  in  the  country  have  led  an 
almost  '  purdah  '  existence.  They,  unlike  French  women  of  the 
same  class,  have  been  mothers  of  '  long '  families,  they  have  had 
to  make  a  very  little  go  a  long  way,  and,  acting  upon  a  dim  psycho- 
logical principle,  they  have  used  the  whole  machinery  of  the  house- 
hold to  make  the  bread-winner  as  efficient  as  possible.  As  a 
class,  these  cottage  women  are  inarticulate.  Individually,  they 
may  be  shrewd  and  capable  of  development,  but  their  hard  lives 
have  prevented  them,  as  a  body,  from  airing  any  opinions,  even 
if  they  had  them.  Legally,  these  women  have  the  right  to  sit  on 
Parish  and  Rural  District  Councils,  but  this  right  is  used  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  and  now  to  them,  so  little  accustomed  to 
any  conditions  outside  their  domestic  life,  comes  the  new  privilege 
of  a  Parliamentary  vote.  Clearly  the  village  women  need  political 
education,  and  the  most  natural  first  step  in  that  direction  would 
be  to  train  them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  village  politics. 
The  whole  system  of  our  government  has  been  evolved  out  of  the 
ancient  township-moots  through  which  English  villagers  groomed 
themselves  in  local  matters  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it 
would  be  an  extremely  interesting  revival  of  historical  precedent 
if  modern  English  village  women  began  their  training  for  poli- 
tical life  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  village  men  started, 
centuries  ago. 
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A  strong  inducement  offers  itself  to  draw  women  into  taking 
an  interest  in  local  politics — namely  the  Housing  question.  In 
July  1917  Government  announced,  as  a  bit  of  reconstruction 
policy,  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect  200,000  State-aided  houses 
after  the  war,  for  the  working  classes  both  in  town  and  country 
districts.  Later  on,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  suggested  that  500,000  was  more  likely  to  be 
the  number  required.  Those  who  know  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  poor  live  in  our  large  towns  know  how  badly  these  State-aided 
houses  are  needed  there,  but  fewer  people  realise  that  the 
need  of  cottages  in  country  districts  is  really  quite  aa  pressing, 
if  not  more  so.  This  shortage  is  due  to  various  reasons  which 
need  not  be  examined  now,  but  to  it  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  countryside,  much  of  the  shameful  overcrowd- 
ing of  cottages,  and  the  scandalously  insanitary  conditions  of  the 
majority  of  the  houses.  A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  an 
old  man  was  pointed  out  to  her  in  Norfolk,  as  never  having  married, 
because  he  could  get  no  cottage  to  live  in.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  young  married  couple  will  start  life  at  a  parent's  house — 
overcrowding  what  is  already  full  enough — for  want  of  an  empty 
cottage  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  insanitary  conditions  being  accepted 
as  a  '  pis  aller/  I  can  quote  an  example  which  has  come  under 
say  own  observation.  An  old  man  lives  in  a  cottage,  which  was 
actually  once  a  pigeon-house,  with  windows  at  the  front  and  none 
at  the  sides  or  rear.  This  sentry-box  existence  might  have  been 
possible  for  himself  alone,  but  he  added  to  his  family  some  relations, 
consisting  of  a  married  couple  and  their  two  children — a  boy  of 
fourteen  and  a  girl  of  eight.  The  pigeon-house  has  been  enlarged 
by  about  one-third,  and,  although  the  walls  run  water,  and  the 
sleeping  accommodation  is  indecently  small,  the  menage  goes  on, 
because  there  is  no  other  cottage  vacant.  A  pendant  to  this 
story  comes  from  Ireland.  A  landlord,  with  every  wish  to  make 
some  tenants  comfortable,  built  a  fine  brick  pig-stye  for  them. 
Calling  to  see  the  people  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  pig,  as  usual,  in  the  kitchen.  Upon  inquiry,  he  was  told  that 
the  eldest  son  had  married  on  the  strength  of  the  stye,  and  was 
now  living  in  it,  with  his  wife  !  Of  course,  both  stories  are  laugh- 
able, but  if  it  is  pitiably  true  that  some  of  the  working  classes 
cannot  appreciate  the  decencies  of  living,  they  must  be  forced  to 
do  so.  A  Report  of  the  recent  Land  Commission  contains  these 
trenchant  remarks  : 
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'  It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  great  land-owners  and  farmers 
that,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have  enormously  improved 
the  breed  of  British  stock.  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and  Shires 
are  famous  the  world  over.  ...  No  pains  are  spared  to  improve 
their  quality  ;  stalls  and  sheds  have  been  built  regardless  of  expense, 
which  are  kept  spotlessly  clean,  absolutely  rain-proof,  and  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  improvements.  .  .  .  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
labourer  ...  we  find  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs.  .  .  .  He 
is  housed  in  a  way  in  which  no  up-to-date  farmer  would  dream  of 
housing  his  prime  stock.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
loudly  lament  the  decay  of  the  labourer,  and  the  immense  economic 
loss  which  it  involves  to  farming/ 

The  bad  conditions  in  the  cottages  are  felt  more  by  the  women 
than  by  the  men,  who,  in  most  cases,  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  out  of  doors.  Very  often  the  water  supply  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  and  the  constant  carrying  of  pails  of 
water  comes  hard  upon  a  woman  even  in  the  best  of  health,  still 
more  when  she  is  the  mother  of  a  young  family.  Quite  recently, 
I  was  going  round  cottages  to  find  out  whether  any  women  would 
be  able  to  do  land  work.  The  district  was  specially  healthy,  but 
I  scarcely  saw  one  woman  who  really  looked  robust.  Many  of 
them  would  have  undertaken  land  work,  but  they  were  physically 
unable  to  do  so,  mostly  because  of  some  internal  weakness,  caused 
by  overstrain  in  the  past.  The  health  of  the  children  is  peculiarly 
the  mother's  business,  and  the  bad  ventilation  and  insufficient 
sleeping  accommodation  make  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
bring  them  up  in  health  or  decency.  The  interiors  of  many  of 
our  cottages  give  delightful  Rembrandt  effects,  but  picturesque- 
ness  is  not  enough.  The  country  needs  a  strong,  vigorous  race, 
and  how  can  we  expect  to  have  it  when  the  country  children,  who 
should  be  the  strongest  of  all,  are  not  given  a  fair  start  ? 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909  has  done  a  good 
deal  towards  the  improvement  of  cottages.  It  was  worked  in 
country  places  through  the  Rural  District  Councils.  Many  cottages 
were  shut  up  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and  some  were  put  into  order, 
but,  after  all,  it  has  been  calculated  that  only  about  half  the  number 
of  Rural  District  Councils  took  action  ;  the  rest,  either  from  their 
notorious  apathy,  or  from  reluctance  to  turn  people  out  into  the 
street — there  being  no  other  cottages  for  them  to  go  to — refrained 
from  taking  any  steps.  The  new  Housing  Scheme,  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  villages,  is  to  be  worked  through  the  Parish  and  the 
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Rural  District  Councils,  and  there  is  great  danger  lest  these  official 
bodies  should,  by  their  usual  procrastinating  policy,  let  slip  this 
golden  opportunity.  The  great  safeguard  against  this  is  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  people 
concerned  what  this  Housing  Scheme  means,  and  how  they  can 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  it.  There  is  no  intention  whatever  of 
arousing  revolutionary  sentiments  among  the  country  people,  but, 
in  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  well  to 
look  to  our  foundations,  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  our 
rural  districts  are  made  wholesome  for  those  who  already  live 
there,  and  attractive  for  those  who,  after  the  war,  it  is  hoped  will 
prefer  country  to  town  life. 

All  these  considerations  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  of 
the  Women's  Village  Councils,  at  Findon,  a  village  in  Sussex, 
not  far  from  Worthing.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  took 
place  in  October  1917.  Nothing  further  from  revolutionaries 
could  be  imagined  than  the  Findon  village  women.  They  are 
just  simple,  intelligent  people,  accustomed  to  being  called  together 
for  various  parochial  purposes,  and  they  met  in  the  same  room 
in  which  their  meetings  are  usually  held.  The  first  step  was  to 
elect  one  of  themselves  as  President,  and  an  excellent  choice  was 
made  of  an  elderly  woman  who  has  five  soldier  sons.  The  badge 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  is  a  small,  pale  blue  bow,  worn 
only  during  the  session,  the  President  wearing  a  large  cockade  of 
the  same  colour.  Two  Honorary  Secretaries,  both  women 
of  education,  were  appointed  to  assist  the  President,  and  the 
meeting  ended  by  sending  the  following  Resolution  to  the  Local 
Government  Board : 

'  We  have  pleasure  in  reporting  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  Findon  Women's  Village  Council  (for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting evidence  for  the  State-aided  Housing  Scheme)  has  been 
formed,  and  we  beg  that  we  may  be  recognised  as  lepresenting 
working  women  in  Findon,  and  that  we  may  be  consulted  in  all 
reforms  and  schemes  connected  with  State-aided  cottages  in  our 
village/ 

There  is  a  tone  in  this  Resolution  which  Tacitus  would  have 
recognised,  for  he  speaks  of  the  predecessors  of  these  very  women  . 
whose  opinion  in  public  discussions  upon  important  matters  was 
listened  to  with  great  respect  by  the  men  of  the  tribe.    No  official 
recognition  has  yet  been  given  to  the  movement,  but  Dr.  Addison 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  has  shown  himself  both  interests 
and  sympathetic. 

Other  villages  have  followed  the  example  of  Findon,  and  by 
now  the  number  of  such  Village  Councils  is  rapidly  approaching 
twelve.  They  all  work  independently  ef  each  other,  but  a  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Village  Councils  has  been  started,  which  it 
is  hoped  that  they  and  all  future  Councils  will  join,  and  so  give 
greater  weight  to  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  women  hitherto 
inarticulate.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  women  need  leaders, 
and  here  great  scope  is  offered  to  women  of  education  living  in 
the  country.  Village  schoolmistresses  would  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  work,  or  any  other  women  with  sympathy  and  intelligence. 
Charles  Kingsley,  with  his  burning  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes,  foreshadowed,  sixty  years  ago, 
the  work  which  educated  women  could  do  in  this  direction,  and 
the  consequent  responsibility  which  lay  upon  them  to  do  it  : 

'  Women  can  do  in  that  work  what  men  cannot  do.  ...  I 
am  struck  more  and  more  with  the  amount  of  disease  and  death 
I  see  around  me  in  all  classes,  which  no  sanitary  legislation  what- 
soever could  touch,  unless  you  had  a  complete  house  to  house  visita- 
tion of  a  government  officer,  with  powqrs  to  enter  every  house, 
to  drain  and  ventilate  it,  and  not  only  to  do  that,  but  to  regulate 
the  clothes  and  diet  of  every  inhabitant,  and  that  among  all  ranks. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  short  of  that — which  would  be  absurd 
and  impossible  and  most  harmful — that  would  stop  the  present 
amount  of  disease  and  death,  without  some  such  private  exertion 
on  the  part  of  women,  above  all  of  mothers.' 

Kingsley  did  not  foresee  that  the  day  would  come  when  those 
women  who  come  from  outside  would  find  the  women  inside 
the  cottages  ready  to  listen,  and  to  co-operate  in  plans  for  the 
defeat  of  disease  and  death. 

The  work  of  the  Women's  Village  Councils  is  chiefly,  as  I  have 
said,  concerned  with  the  Housing  question.  At  present  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  putting  up  new  cottages,  but  the  members  of  the 
Councils  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  able  to  give  valuable 
suggestions  when  the  time  comes  for  planning.  The  first  step  is 
to  know  what  are  the  chief  defects  of  the  present  houses.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  '  model '  cottages,  but  these 
are  in  the  great  minority;  nearly  every  cottage  woman  can  point 
out  defects  in  her  house  that  '  jump  to  the  eye.'  A  survey  of 
the  cottages  of  women  who  willingly  offer  them  for  inspection 
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is  being  held,  and  the  information  thus  gained  will  be  invaluable. 
This  survey  is  based  upon  headings  drawn  up  by  a  professional 
surveyor.  It  covers  such  points  as  the  roof  (its  material  and 
its  present  condition),  the  water  supply  (how  obtained ;  and,  if 
rain-water,  whether  or  not  it  is  filtered),  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family,  the  drainage  system, 
the  extent  of  the  garden  or  allotment,  &c.  It  is  most  pathetic, 
yet  inspiring,  to  note  the  impression  among  the  women  that  the 
gauging  of  the  dirt  in  their  Augean  stables  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  cleaning  out.  In  connection  with  this  may  be  noticed  a  leaflet, 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Women's  Labour  League.  It  is 
a  cheery  document,  which  perhaps  errs  on  the  side  of  raising  too 
high  hopes,  but  that  is  a  good  fault.  The  leaflet  begins  by  telling 
the  women  that  the  houses  they  must  work  towards  should  be  '  not 
merely  a  shelter,  but  able  to  make  life  pleasant  and  beautiful/ 
This,  to  a  dweller  in  a  hovel  whose  inconveniences  break  her  spirit 
and  make  her  work  never-ending,  is  an  inspiriting  ideal.  A  string 
of  questions  then  follows,  which  the  women  are  asked  to  answer 
and  return  to  the  Head  Office  of  the  League  ;  these  touch  on 
such  points  as  bathrooms,  the  need  for  sitting-rooms,  individual 
coppers  or  wash-houses  in  common,  &c. 

The  Councils,  as  I  have  said,  are  independent  in  their  working, 
although  they  roughly  follow  the  same  main  lines  in  taking 
cognisance  of  everything  that  concerns  the  interests  of  women. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held,  in  which  discussions  take  place  upon 
such  subjects  as  child  welfare,  food  economies,  &c.  At  first  the 
women  were  very  tongue-tied,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
discussions  would  take  place  on  the  way  home ;  but  they  are  getting 
over  this,  and  they  now  come  to  the  meetings  with  plenty  to  say. 
In  connection  with  child  welfare,  the  Village  Councils  petition 
the  local  authorities  about  nuisances.  In  one  place,  for  instance, 
the  school  is  so  situated  that,  for  many  of  the  children,  the  only 
approach  in  winter  is  either  across  a  ploughed  field,  or  up  a  chalky 
lane  which  is  a  regular  slough  of  despond  owing  to  constant  farm 
traffic.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  children  arrive  in  wet 
weather  with  soaking  feet.  The  better-off  ones — the  farmers' 
children — can  afford  to  keep  a  spare  pair  of  shoes  at  school  for 
change,  but  the  poorer  ones  have  to  sit  barefoot  whilst  their  shoes 
and  stockings  are  dried,  and,  naturally,  the  leather  is  not  improved 
by  the  constant  heating.  The  mothers  of  the  children  have  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  they  are  now  only 
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too  delighted  to  petition  the  authorities  through  their  Council  to 
have  a  proper  causeway  made  for  the  children.  This  same  Council 
is  taking  steps  towards  school  feeding.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
were  planned  altogether  by  the  women  themselves,  as  the  Secretary, 
who  in  this  case  happens  to  be  the  school-mistress,  was  unable  to 
be  present  during  the  discussion.  The  arrangements  were  most 
practical.  They  decided  that  two  of  themselves  in  rotation  would 
come  to  make  soup  for  the  school  twice  a  week,  to  begin  with.  The 
farmers'  wives  promised  to  give  what  vegetables  they  could,  and 
a  charge  of  Id.  a  head  was  to  be  made.  The  question  of  a  large 
stew-pan  was  a  difficulty ;  this,  with  a  delightful  assumption  of 
communal  interest,  they  decided  to  ask  a  landowner's  wife  to 
lend.  Another  of  the  Councils  has  decided  to  have  a  communal 
allotment,  as  many  of  the  women  had  not  sufficient  garden-space 
to  grow  their  vegetables,  and,  as  their  husbands  are  on  service, 
they  could  not  manage  an  allotment  alone.  The  communal  allot- 
ment, a  piece  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  has  been  lent,  rent- 
free,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preliminary  clearing  will  be  done  by 
German  prisoners. 

The  men-folk  of  the  women  Councillors  take  them  seriously. 
One  man,  a  sailor  home  on  leave,  urged  his  mother  to  agitate  for 
a  public  bath,  as  he  disliked  paying  a  fare  of  2s.  6d.  before  he  could 
get  to  the  nearest  town  for  a  bath.  Another  son  wrote  home 
from  the  trenches,  wishing  his  local  Women's  Village  Council  good 
luck  in  their  campaign  for  the  cleaning  of  the  village  pond,  saying 
that  he  well  remembered  its  condition  when  he  was  a  boy.  Not  all 
the  men  are  complacent,  though.  One  of  the  organisers  of  a 
Council  had  great  hopes  that  a  Scotchwoman,  whom  she  had  can- 
vassed, would  prove  a  valuable  member,  so  sympathetic  and 
understanding  was  her  attitude.  The  woman,  however,  did  not 
come  to  the  meetings,  and  her  child,  on  being  questioned,  gave 
the  explanation — '  You  see,  Father's  Sussex,'  the  implication 
being  that  he  was  as  impervious  to  new  ideas  as  his  native  clay. 

The  reception  which  the  movement  for  starting  Women's  Vil- 
lage Councils  has  met  with  has  been  most  gratifying.  Letters  have 
come  to  the  organiser  of  the  first  Council  from  all  parts  of  England 
asking  for  information,  and  telling  how  the  writers  have  been 
working  towards  something  of  the  kind  in  their  own  districts. 
This  good  reception,  though,  must  not  be  allowed  to  turn  the 
heads  of  the  women  ;  they  must  prove  the  value  of  their  work 
by  its  results.  This,  however,  may  be  safely  said,  the  Councils 
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are  thoroughly  English  in  their  conception,  being  easily  formed, 
elastic  in  their  constitution,  and  yet  very  definite  in  their  aim. 
They  have  come  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  the  whole 
nation  are  mobilised ;  and  when  peace  has  been  won,  it  is  hoped 
that  these  women  will  still  continue  to  serve  their  country.  Women 
are  idealists  by  nature,  and  the  remaking  of  England  is  only 
possible  if  high  ideals  are  striven  after.  If  the  women  inspire 
the  ideals  and  work  for  them  side  by  side  with  the  men,  then 
England  will  have  the  true  prosperity  which  such  a  hard-won 
peace  should  bring  : 

'  Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land.' 

GEOEGINA  HOME. 
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TO   KIEL  IN  THE  '  HERCULES '  1 
BY  LEWIS   E.   FREEJIAN 

1.  INTO  GERMAN  WATERS. 

'  THE  Regensburg  has  been  calling  us  for  some  time/  said  the  chief 
signal  officer  as  he  came  down  for  his  belated  '  watch  '  luncheon 
in  the  ward-room,  '  and  it  looks  as  though  we  might  expect  to  see 
her  come  nosing  up  out  of  the  mist  any  time  after  two  o'clock. 
She  excuses  herself  for  being  late  at  the  rendezvous  by  saying  that 
the  fog  has  been  so  thick  in  the  Bight  that  she  had  to  anchor 
during  the  night.  It's  not  any  too  good  a  prospect  for  a  look-see 
at  Heligoland,  for  our  course  hardly  takes  us  within  three  miles 
of  it  at  the  nearest/ 

It  was  in  a  fog  that  the  Hercules  had  dropped  down  through  the 
moored  lines  of  the  Grand  Fleet  the  previous  morning,  it  was  in 
a  fog  that  she  had  felt  her  way  out  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  by 
devious  mine-swept  channels  to  the  North  Sea,  and  it  was  still  in 
a  fog  that  she — the  first  surface  warship  of  the  Allies  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  them  since  the  Battle  of  the  Bight,  not  long  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war — was  approaching  German  waters.  Indeed, 
the  whole  last  act  of  the  great  naval  drama— from  the  coming  of 
the  Konigsberg  to  the  Forth,  with  a  delegation  to  receive  the  terms 
of  surrender,  to  the  incomparable  pageant  of  the  surrender  itself — 
had  been  played  out  behind  the  fitful  and  uncertain  raisings  and 
lowerings  of  a  fog-curtain  ;  and  now  the  epilogue — wherein  there 
was  promise  that  much,  if  not  all,  that  had  remained  a  mystery 
throughout  the  unfolding  of  the  wrar  drama  itself  should  be  finally 
revealed — was  being  held  up  through  the  wilfulness  of  this 
same  perverse  scene-shifter.  The  light  cruiser  Regetisburg,  which, 
'  according  to  plan/  was  to  have  met  vis  at  nine  that  morning  at 
a  rendezvous  suggested  by  the  German  Naval  Staff,  and  pilot  the 
Hercules  through  the  mine-fields,  had  not  been  sighted  by  early 
afternoon.  Numerous  floating  mines,  rolling  lazily  in  the  bow- 
wave  spreading  to  port  and  starboard  and  ogling  us  with  leering, 
moon-faced  impudence  in  the  fog,  had  been  sighted  since  daybreak, 
auguring  darkly  of  the  explosive  barrier  through  which  we  were 
passing  by  the  '  safe  course '  the  Germans  (in  lieu  of  the  promised 

1  Copyright  in  U.S.A.  by  Lewis  R,  Freeman,  1919. 
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charts  which  had  failed  to  arrive)  had  advised  us  by  wireless  to 
follow. 

Now  mines,  floating  or  submerged,  are  not  pleasant  things  to 
navigate  among.  Although,  theoretically,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
ship  to  run  into  a  floating  mine  even  if  she  tries  (the  bow-wave 
tending  to  throw  it  off,  as  many  experiments  have  proved)  ;  and 
although,  theoretically,  a  ship  fitted  with  paravanes  cannot  bring 
her  hull  into  contact  with  a  moored  mine  ;  yet  the  fact  remained 
that  ships  were  being  lost  right  along  from  both  kinds.  It  seemed 
high  time,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  Hercules  and  her  escorting 
destroyers, '  that  the  German  Navy,  which  had  undertaken  to  see 
them  safely  through  the  mine  barrier,  and  which  knew  more  about 
the  pattern  of  its  death-traps  than  anyone  else,  should  begin  to 
shoulder  some  of  its  responsibilities.  It  was  good  news  that  the 
Regensburg  was  about  to  make  a  tardy  appearance  and  hand  over 
a  hostage  in  the  form  of  a  German  pilot. 

The  blank  grey  fog-curtain  which  trailed  its  misty  folds  across 
the  ward-room  scuttles  discouraged  all  of  the  grate-side  loungers 
whom  I  tried  to  bestir  to  go  up  at  two  o'clock  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Regensburg,  and,  meeting  with  no  better  success 
in  the  snugly  comfortable  '  commission-room '  into  which  the 
former  gun-room  had  been  converted  for  the  voyage,  I  mounted 
alone  the  iron  ladders  which  led  to  the  lofty  vantage  of  the  signal 
bridge.  There  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  visibility,  but 
the  even  throb  of  the  engines,  the  swift  run  of  the  foam  along  the 
sides,  and  the  sharp  sting  of  the  air  on  my  cheek  told  that  there  had 
been  little  if  any  abatement  of  the  steady  speed  of  seventeen  knots 
at  which  Hercules  had  been  steaming  since  she  passed  May  Island 
the  previous  day  at  noon.  The  Regensburg,  the  chief  yeoman 
of  signals  told  me,  had  made  a  W.T.  to  say  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  fog  to  slow  down  again,  and  this,  he  figured,  might 
make  it  between  three  and  four  o'clock  before  we  picked  her  up. 
'  There's  no  use  waiting  for  the  Huns,  sir/  he  said,  with  a  tired 
smile.  '  The  hanging  back  habit,  which  they  were  four  years  in 
cultivating,  seems  to  have  grown  on  them  so  that  they're  hang- 
ing back  even  yet.  Best  go  down  and  wait  where  it's  warm,  and 
I'll  send  a  boy  to  call  you  when  we  know  for  certaiu  when  shell 
turn  up/ 

My  foot  was  on  the  ladder,  when  the  sight  of  a  seagull  dancing 
ti  giddy  pas  seul  on  the  titillating  horn  of  a  mine  bobbing  off  astern 
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recalled  a  story  an  Italian  destroyer  skipper  had  once  told  me, 
how  he  had  seen  an  Albanian  sea  eagle  blow  itself  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  executing  a  precisely  similar  manoeuvre.  I  lingered 
get  the  chief  yeoman's  opinion  of  what  I  had  hitheito  consider* 
a  highly  apocryphal  yarn,  and  when  he  was  called  away  to  take 
down  a  signal  to  pass  back  to  the  destroyers,  the  loom  of  what 
looked  to  me  like  a  ship  taking  shape  in  the  fog  drew  me  over  to 
the  starboard  rail.  It  dissolved  and  disappeared  as  my  glass 
focussed  on  it,  only  to  raise  its  amorphous  blur  again  a  point  or 
so  further  abeam.  Then  I  recognised  it,  and  smiled  indulgent 
welcome  to  an  old  friend  of  many  watches — the  first  cousin  to  the 
mirage,  the  looming  shape  which  a  man  peering  hard  into  thick 
fog  keeps  thinking  he  sees  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  arc  of  his 
angle  of  vision. 

Any  man  actually  on  watch  knows  better  than  to  let  his  mind 
take  liberties  with  '  fog  pictures,'  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  have 
done  so  have  had  the  last  picture  of  the  series  merge  into  a  reality 
of  wind  and  water  and  a  good  ship  banging  itself  to  pieces  on  a  line 
of  submerged  rocks.  But  I — as  so  often  in  voyages  of  the  past — 
was  on  the  bridge  without  duties  or  responsibilities.  I  was  free 
to  let  the  pictures  take  what  form  they  would  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  what  the  chief  yeoman  had  just  said  about  the  weariness 
of  waiting  for  the  Huns  that  turned  my  mind  to  what  I  had  heard 
and  seen  of  the  four-year  vigil  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

There  was  a  picture  of  Scapa  as  I  had  seen  it  on  my  earliest  visit 
from  the  basket  of  a  kite  balloon  towed  from  the  old  Campania, 
the  same  Campania  which  now  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  the  topmasts  of  which  we  had  passed  a  half  cable's 
length  to  port  as  the  Hercules  steamed  out  the  day  before.  There 
were  golden  sun-motes  weaving  in  a  Maypole  dance  with  rollicking 
slate-black  cloud  shadows  in  that  picture ;  but  in  the  next — 
where  the  surface  of  the  Flow  was  beaten  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow-clad  hills  hemming  it  in — the  brooding  light  was  darkly 
sinister  and  ominous  of  import,  for  that  was  the  winter  day  when 
we  had  word  that  two  destroyers,  which  the  might  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  powerless  to  save,  were  being  banged  to  bits  against  a 
cliff  a  few  miles  outside  the  gates.  Then  there  was  a  picture  of  an 
Orkney  midsummer  midnight — just  such  a  night,  the  officer  of 
the  watch  told  me,  as  the  one  on  which  he  had  seen  the  Hampshire, 
with  Kitchener  pacing  the  quarter-deck  alone,  pass  out  to  her 
doom  two  years  previously — with  a  fitful  green  light  flooding  the 
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Flow,  reflected  from  the  sun  circling  just  below  the  northern 
horizon,  and  every  kite  balloon  in  the  air  at  the  time  being  torn 
from  its  cable  and  sent  flying  towards  Scandinavia  before  the 
ninety-mile  gale  which  had  sprung  up  from  nowhere  without 
warning. 

Visions  of  golf  on  Flotta,  picnics  under  the  cliffs  of  Hoy,  and 
climbs  up  the  peat-boggy  sides  of  the  Ward  Hill  of  the  '  Mainland/ 
gave  place  to  those  of  squadron  .boxing  competitions — savage  but 
cleanly  fought  bouts  in  a  squared  circle  under  the  elevated  guns 
of  '  Q  '  turret,  with  the  funnels,  superstructures,  and  improvised 
grand  stands  alive  with  bluejackets — and  regattas,  pulled  off  in 
various  and  sundry  craft  between  the  long  lines  of  anchored  battle- 
ships. A  long  series  (these  more  like  panoramas)  of  hurried  un- 
moorings  and  departures — by  division,  by  squadron,  and  with  all 
the  Grand  Fleet,  through  every  square  mile  of  the  North  Sea  from 
the  Bight  to  far  up  the  coast  of  Norway — finished  up  at  Rosyth, 
in  that  strange  fortnight  just  before  the  end,  when  all  bub  those 
on  the  '  inside '  thought  the  persistent  '  short  notice '  was  due  to 
a  desire  to  keep  the  men  aboard  on  account  of  the  'flu,  and  not  to 
the  fact  (that  the  Admiralty  appear  to  have  been  so  well  advised 
of)  that  the  German  naval  authorities — for  the  first  and  last  time 
— were  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  their  ships  out  for  the  long 
deferred  Tag. 

Then  the  fog-bank  ahead — or  so  it  seemed — was  splashed  with 
the  gay  colour  of  '  Armistice  Night,'  when  all  the  spare  signal 
lights  (to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  that  couldn't  be  spared)  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  streaked  the  sky  with  joyous  spurts  and  fountains  of  fire, 
when  stealthy  pirate  bands  from  the  K-boats  dropped  through  the 
ward-room  skylights  of  the  light  cruisers  and  carried  off  prisoners 
who  had  to  be  ransomed  with  champagne,  when  Admirals  danced 
with  matelots  on  the  forecastles  of  the  battle-cruisers,  and  all  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  four  years  ascended  in  one  great  expansive 
*  whouf '  of  gladness.  I  recalled  with  a  chuckle  how  the  '  General ' 
signal  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  made  ordering  the 
historic  occasion  to  be  celebrated  by  '  splicing  the  main  brace,' 
according  to  immemorial  custom  in  the  Navy,  was  preceded  by 
'  Negative  6th  B.S.,'  in  consideration  of  the  sad  fact  that  the  Yankee 
ships  had  nothing  aboard  to  '  splice  '  with.  That  didn't  prevent 
them,  though,  from  bending  a  white  ensign  on  their  flag  halliards, 
hoisting  it  to  the  main  topmast  of  the  New  York,  and  illuminating 
it  with  all  the  searchlights  of  the  squadron.  That  happy  tribute, 
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I  recalled,  to  the  flag  of  the  Navy  with  which  the  Americans  had 
served  with  such  distinction  for  a  year,  had  started  the  sacking 
of  the  signal-light  lockers,  and  that  picture  ended  as  it  began,  with 
the  dour  Scotch  heavens  lanced  with  coloured  flame  spurts  which 
the  dark  tide  of  the  Firth  gave  back  in  crinkly  reflections. 

The  next  picture  to  sharpen  into  focus  on  the  fog-curtain  was 
that  of  a  long,  trim,  three-funnelled  cruiser,  with  a  white  flag  at 
her  fore  and  the  German  naval  ensign  at  her  main,  heading  in 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  under  the  escort  of  a 
squadron  of  British  light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  I  had  witnessed 
the  meeting  of  the  Konigsberg,  which  was  bringing  over  Admiral 
Meurer  and  other  German  naval  officers  to  arrange  the  details 
of  the  surrender  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  from  the  foretop  of  the 
Cassandra.  The  rendezvous,  at  which  the  Konigsberg  had  been 
directed  by  wireless  to  meet  the  Sixth  Light  Cruiser  Squadron 
ordered  to  escort  her  in,  chanced  to  fall  in  an  area  under  which  a 
German  submarine,  a  fortnight  previously,  had  planted  its  full 
load  of  mines.  These,  in  the  regular  course  of  patrol,  had  been 
discovered  and  swept  up  within  a  day  or  two,  but  since  that  fact 
had  not  been  communicated  to  the  Germans,  the  Konigsberg, 
doubtless  thinking  the  English  sense  of  humour  had  prompted 
them  to  prepare  for  her  a  bit  of  a  surprise  in  the  way  of  a  lift  by  a 
German  petard,  skulked  off  to  the  southward,  where  she  was  only 
rounded  up  after  two  hours  of  rending  the  ether  with  wirefess  calls. 
There  were  two  things  I  remembered  especially  in  connection 
with  that  historic  meeting — one  was  the  mob  of  civilians  (probably 
would-be  delegates  from  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council) 
jostling  the  officers  on  the  roomy  bridge  of  the  Konigsberg,  and  the 
other  was  the  fluent  cursing  of  the  gunnery  lieutenant  of  the 
Cassandra,  who  was  with  me  in  the  foretop,  over  the  unkind  fate 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  chance  of  opening  up  with  his  six- 
inch  guns  on  the  first  Hun  warship  he  had  set  eyes  on  since  the  war 
began.  I  thought  I  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  all 
that  the  British  sailor  had  to  say  of  the  German  as  a  naval  foe  ; 

but  L said  several  new  things  that  afternoon,  and  said  them 

well. 

Poor  old  Cassandra  I  Although  we  did  not  get  word  of  it  until 
a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  in  Wilhelmshaven,  within  a  very  few 
houis  of  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  her  there  in  the  fog  of  the  Bight, 
she  had  collided  with  a  mine  in  the  Baltic  and  gone  to  the  bottom. 

There  was  another  picture  of  the  Konigsberg  ready  to  follow 
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on  as  the  first  dissolved.  This  was  the  brilliantly  lighted  hull  of 
her — the  only  undarkened  ship  of  the  hundreds  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  that  night — as  I  saw  it  an  hour  before  daybreak  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  I  set  off  from  the  Cassandra  in  a  motor  launch 
to  be  present  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  during  the  historic  conference 
which  was  to  take  place  there  that  day.  Admiral  Beatty  had 
refused  to  receive  the  revolutionary  delegates  at  the  preliminary 
conference  which  had  been  held  in  the  British  flagship  the  previous 
night,  and  as  a  consequence  it  appears  that  Admiral  Meurer  and 
his  staff  were  summoned  to  make  a  report  to  their  '  superiors  ' 
on  their  return.  This  strange  meeting  had  been  convened  shortly 
after  midnight  (so  the  captain  of  the  M.L.,  which  had  been  patrol- 
ling round  the  Konigsberg  all  night,  told  me),  but  still,  five  hours 
later,  as  '  M.L.  262  '  slid  quietly  by  at  quarter  speed,  the  rumble  of 
guttural  Teutonic  voices  raised  in  heated  argument  welled  out  of 
the  open  scuttles  of  what  had  probably  been  the  ward-ioom. 
It  occurred  to  me  even  then  that  this  rumble  of  angry  dispute 
was  prophetic  of  what  Germany  had  ahead  in  the  long  night  that 
was  closing  upon  her. 

Although  '  M.L.  262  '  ended  up  an  hour  later  with  her  propellers 
tangled  in  the  cable  of  ox-guard  boom,  I  managed  to  get  on 
the  flagship  in  time  to  see  Admiral  Meurer  and  his  party  come 
climbing  up  out  of  the  fog  to  her  quarter-deck.  The  conference 
lasted,  with  short  intervals,  until  long  after  dark,  and  the  next 
picture  I  saw  was  that  of  five  German  naval  officers,  chagrined  and 
crestfallen,  being  piped  over  the  side  to  the  barge  which  was  to 
take  them  to  the  destroyer  standing  by  in  the  fog  to  return  with 
them  to  the  Konigsberg  at  her  anchorage,  Inchkeith.  It  was 
'  Officers'  Night '  for  the  kinema  in  the  '  Q.E.,'  and  they  were 
showing  a  '  made-in-California  '  film  called  the  '  Kise  and  Fall  of 
Julius  Caesar.'  I  remember  distinctly  that  Casca  had  just  driven 
the  first  thrust,  and  the  mob  of  conspirators  were  thronging  upon 
Caesar  round  the  '  base  of  Pompey's  statua,'  when  the  com- 
mander sent  me  word  that  the  guests  were  about  to  depart. 

The  captain  of  the  fleet,  the  captain,  the  commander,  the 
officer  of  the  watch  and  the  boatswain  were  waiting  at  the  head 
of  the  starboard  gangway  as  I  stepped  out,  and  out  of  the  fog 
(which  had  thickened  till  I  could  not  see  the  muzzles  of  the  guns 
of  '  Y '  turret)  the  Germans  were  advancing  from  aft.  The  frown 
on  Admiral  Meurer's  heavy  brows  was  magnified  by  the  cross  light 
of  the  '  yard-arm  group '  at  the  gangway,  and  his  mouth,  with 
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its  thin  hard  lips,  showed  as  a  straight  black  line.  With  a  click  of 
the  heels  and  the  charactsristic  automaton  bow  of  the  German, 
he  saluted  the  British  officers  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  captain 
of  the  fleet,  stepped  down  the  short  gangway  and  disappeared 
into  the  waiting  barge  to  the  shrilling  of  the  pipes.  Bowing  and 
clicking,  the  others  followed  suit,  a  weedy  '  sub/  with  an  enormous 
roll  of  papers  under  his  arm,  going  over  last. 

The  Oak,  herself  invisible  in  the  fog,  groped  blindly  with  her 
searchlight  to  pick  up  the  barge.  '  We  must  hold  the  light  steady,' 
facetiously  quoted  the  Press  correspondent  at  my  elbow  from  a 
speech  of  President  Wilson's  which  had  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  then  added  thoughtfully,  '  It  may  be  a  light  that  kind 
need  for  guidance,  but  if  I  had  the  leading  of  them  for  the  next 
generation  it  would  be  by  a  ring  in  the  nose.' 

Now,  panorama  resumed.  It  was  the  day  of  the  surrender, 
and  the  Cardiff,  with  her  high-flown  kite  balloon  in  tow,  was 
leading  the  line  of  German  battle-cruisers  out  of  the  eastern  mist. 
I  was  watching  from  the  bridge  of  the  Erin,  and  an  officer  beside 
me,  recognising  the  Seydlitz,  flying  the  rear-admiral's  flag,  in  the 
lead,  with  the  Moltke  and  Derfflmger  next  in  line,  told  how,  from  the 
light  cruiser  in  which  he  had  chased  them  at  Dogger  Bank,  he  had 
seen  at  least  two  of  the  three,  leaving  the  Blucher  to  her  fate,  dashing 
for  the  shelter  of  their  minefields  with  flames  swirling  about 
their  mastheads.  Another  spoke  casually  of  how,  in  the  Tiger  at 
Jutland,  he  had  been  for  a  wild  minute  or  two,  while  his  ship  was 
rounding  a  '  windy  corner '  as  Beatty  turned  north  to  meet  the 
British  Battle  Fleet,  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  all  the  battle- 
cruisers — with  the  exception  of  the  Hindenburg,  but  with  the 
L'iiizow  added  —now  steaming  past  us.  We  remarked  the  '  flattery 
of  imitation '  in  the  resemblance  of  the  Hindenburg,  with  her  long 
run  of  forecastle  and  '  flare  '  bows,  to  the  Repulse  and  Renown, 
and  of  the  symmetrical,  two-funnelled  Bayern  as  she  appeared 
between  the  Kaisers  and  the  Konigs  in  the  German  battleship 
line  to  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth  class  laid  down  before  the  war. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  falling  out  of  line  to  take  the  salute 
of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  she  had  led  to  victory  as  they  passed,  brought 
that  reel  of  panorama  to  an  end. 

The  next  was  of  five  ships  of  the  Kaiser  class,  as  they  had 
appeared  from  the  Emperor  oj  India,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Second  Division,  was  escorting  a  squadron  of  the  enemy  to  Scapa 
for  internment.  We  saw  the  German  ships  at  closer  range  now, 
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and  the  better  we  saw  them  the  worse  they  looked.  Their  fine 
solidity  was  less  impressive  than  from  a  distance,  for  now  our 
glasses  revealed  the  filth  of  the  decks,  the  lack  of  paint  and  the 
slovenly,  sullen  attitude  of  the  motley-garbed  figures  lounging 
along  the  rails.  We  passed  within  a  biscuit  toss  of  the  Kaiserin 
when  their  leading  ship,  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  lost  her  bearings 
in  some  way  and  failed  to  follow  the  Canada  through  the  anti- 
submarine boom  off  the  end  of  Flotta,  an  action  which  only  the 
smartest  kind  of  seamanship  on  the  part  of  the  division  of  Iron 
Dukes  prevented  from  developing  into  a  serious  disaster.  Most 
of  the  Huns — to  judge  by  the  expression  on  the  faces  leering  across 
at  us — would  have  welcomed  a  smash ;  but  it  was  avoided  by  a 
hair,  and  they  ultimately  straightened  themselves  out,  straggled 
through  into  the  Flow,  and  on  to  their  more  or  less  final  resting 
place,  off  the  inner  entrance  to  Gutter  Sound. 

The  final  picture,  as  it  chanced,  which  my  fancy  projected  on 
the  curtain  of  the  fog  was  one  that  embraced  what  I  saw  from  the 
steam  pinnace  which  was  taking  me  to  the  Imperieuse,  on  my  way 
back  to  Rosyth.  An  angry  Orkney  sunset  was  flaring  over  the 
hills  of  Hoy — a  sullenly  red  glow,  gridironed  by  thin  strata  of  black 
cloud  like  the  bars  of  a  grate — and  a  sinister  squall  was  advancing 
from  the  direction  of  Stromness  to  the  northward.  For  a  few 
moments  the  hot  light  of  the  sunset  had  silhouetted  the  confused 
hulls  of  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  against  the  silvered  seas 
beyond,  and  revealed  the  disordered  phalanx  of  the  moored 
destroyers  blocking  the  mouth  of  Gutter  Sound  ;  then  it  was 
quenched  by  the  onrush  of  the  storm  clouds,  and  all  that  was  left 
of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  disappeared  into  shadow  and  driving  rain. 

It  was  a  far  cry,  I  reflected,  from  the  Kaiser's  '  Our  future  lies 
upon  the  seas  !  '  to  Admiral  Rodman's  '  The  German  ships  are 
of  no  use  to  anybody  ;  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem  of 
their  disposition  is  to  take  the  whole  lot  to  sea  and  sink  them/ 

And  yet 

Suddenly,  stereoscopically  clear,  on  the  blank  sheet  of  the  fog 
left  as  the  High  Sea  Fleet  faded  from  sight,  the  head-on  silhouette 
of  an  unmistakably  German  light  cruiser  appeared.  For  an  instant 
the  soaring  mast  and  the  broad  bridge  suggested  that  my  fancy 
had  materialised  the  Konigsberg  again.  Then  the  rat-a-tat  of 
a  signal  searchlight  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  and  it  did  not  need 
the  chief  yeoman  of  signals'  '  There  she  is,  sir  ;  sending  away  a 
boat  to  bring  us  a  pilot,'  to  tell  me  we  had  finally  rendezvoused 
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with  the  Regensburg.  I  descended  to  the  quarter-deck  to  see  the 
pilot  come  over  the  side. 

Very  smartly  handled  was  that  cutter  from  the  Regensburg. 
I  remember  that  especially  because  it  was  almost  the  only  German 
boat  that  came  alongside  during  all  the  visit  which  did  not  either 
ram  the  gangway,  or  else  miss  it  more  than  the  length  of  a  boat- 
hook.  They  explained  this  by  saying  that  most  of  the  skilled  men 
had  left  the  navy,  and  that  their  boats,  as  a  consequence,  were  in 
the  hands  of  comparative  novices.  At  any  rate,  at  least  one  first- 
class  crew  of  boat-pullers  had  remained  in  the  Regensburg,  and 
they  brought  their  cutter  alongside  the  gangway  as  neatly  as 
though  the  Hercules  were  lying  in  harbour. 

Three  men,  each  .carrying  a  small  suit-case,  came  over  the  side 
and  saluted  the  officer  of  the  day  and  the  intelligence  officer  of 
the  admiral's  staff,  who  awaited  them  at  the  head  of  the  gangway. 
The  first  was  a  three-stripe  officer  of  the  rank  the  Germans  call 
Korvettenkapitan,  the  second  a  warrant  officer,  and  the  third  (as 
we  presently  were  informed)  a  qualified  merchant  pilot.  The 
Korvettenkapitan  was  slender  of  figure,  and  had  a  well-bred,  gentle- 
manly appearance  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of  the  '  Hunnish- 
ness '  one  associated — and  with  good  reason,  too,  as  subsequent 
experience  proved — with  the  German  naval  officer.  His  flushed 
expression  showed  plainly  that  he  felt  deeply  the  humiliation  of 
the  task  assigned  him  of  taking  the  first  enemy  warships  into  a 
German  harbour.  His  head  remained  bowed  a  moment  after  his 
final  salute  ;  then  he  took  a  deep  breath,  squared  his  shoulders, 
and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  bridge  at  once  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  improved  visibility  in  pushing  on  in  through  the 
mine-fields. 

If  one  felt  a  touch  of  involuntary  sympathy  for  the  senior 
naval  officer,  a  glance  at  the  sinister  figure  of  the  merchant  pilot 
was  an  efficacious  antidote.  Thick -set  and  muscular  of  figure, 
with  slack-hanging  ape-like  arms  and  bandy  legs,  his  corded  bull 
neck  was  crowned  with  the  prognathous-jawed  head  of  a  gorilla, 
and  a  countenance  that  might  well  have  been  a  composite  of  the 
saturnine  phizzes  of  Trotsky  and  Liebknecht.  One  knew  in  an 
instant  that  here  was  the  super-Bolshevik,  and  looked  for  the  red 
band  on  his  sleeve,  which  could  only  have  been  temporarily  removed 
while  he  appeared  among  the  Englanders  to  spy  upon  the  naval 
officer  whom  the  revolutionists  would  not  permit  to  act  alone. 
The  way  things  stood  between  the  two  became  evident  almost  at 
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once,  for  the  officer  informed  the  British  interpreter  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  pilot,  while 
the  latter,  when  some  query  from  the  Korvettenkapitan  respecting 
the  position  of  a  certain  buoy  was  repeated  to  him,  contented 
himself  with  drawing  his  fingers  significantly  across  his  throat, 
clucking  in  apparent  imitation  of  a  severed  wind-pipe,  and  con- 
tinuing the  guzzling  of  the  plate  of  '  kedgeree  '  which  had  been 
engaging  his  undivided  attention  at  the  moment  of  interruption. 

After  putting  a  German  pilot  aboard  each  of  the  four  destroyers, 
the  Regensburg's  cutter  was  hoisted  in,  and  we  got  under  weigh 
again.  The  visibility  had  improved  considerably,  and  presently 
a  darker  blur  on  the  misty  sky-line  resolved  itself  into  the  .familiar 
profile  of  Heligoland.  At  first  only  the  loom  of  the  great  cliff  was 
discernible,  but  by  the  time  this  had  been  brought  abeam  a  slender 
strip  of  low-lying  ground  with  warehouses,  cranes,  and  the  masts 
of  ships,  was  distinctly  visible.  All  hands  crowded  to  the  star- 
board side  to  have  a  glimpse  of  Germany's  famous  island  outpost, 
but  the  nearest  thing  to  a  demonstration  I  saw  was  by  two 
marines,  who  were  doing  a  bit  of  a  shuffle  on  the  precarious  footing 
of  a  turret  top  and  singing  lustily  : 

'  Oh,  won't  it  be  grand  out  in  Hel-i-go-land, 
When  we've  wound  up  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine  ! ' 

Whatever  illusions  they  had  formed  of  the  '  grandness  '  of 
Heligoland  they  were  allowed  to  keep,  for  the  only  ones  who  were 
given  to  see  at  close  range  the  dismal  greyness  of  the  island  fortress 
were  the  members  of  one  of  the  '  air  '  parties,  who  made  a  hurried 
visit  in  a  destroyer  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  had 
been  carried  out  at  the  seaplane  station. 

The  thickening  fog-banks  which  shut  off  our  view  of  Heligoland 
were  not  long  in  thinning  the  guiding  Regensburg  to  a  dusky 
phantom  nosing  uncertainly  into  the  misty  smother  in  the  direction 
of  where  our  charts  indicated  the  Bight  should  be  narrowing  to 
the  shallow  waters  of  Jade  Bay,  in  an  inner  corner  of  which  lay 
Wilhelmshaven.  We  had  counted  on  reaching  there  that  evening, 
and  a  wireless  had  already  been  received  saying  that  a  German 
Naval  Commission  was  standing  by  to  come  off  for  a  preliminary 
conference.  After  heading  in  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  seas 
which  I  heard  an  officer  coming  off  watch  describe  as  '  composed 
of  about  equal  parts  of  water,  misplaced  buoys  and  floating  mines,' 
all  hopes  of  arriving  that  night  were  dashed  by  a  signal  from  the 
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Regensburg,  saying  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  anchor  on 
account  of  the  fog.  Calling  her  destroyer  '  chicks  '  about  her  to 
mother  them  for  the  night,  the  Hercules  let  go  what  was  probably 
the  first  anchor  a  Biitish  surface  ship  had  dropped  into  German 
mud  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  unexpected  delay  made  it  necessary  for  both  the  Hercules 
and  the  destroyer  to  put  up  their  pilots  for  the  night.  This  was 
managed  in  the  former  by  giving  the  officer  the  flag  captain's 
sea-cabin,  and  slinging  hammocks  for  his  two  assistants  outside. 
Doubtless  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  change  of  food  was  not  un- 
welcome to  any  of  them.  They  were  served  with  the  regular  ward- 
room dinner.  The  officer  declined  the  offer  of  drinks,  and  said 
he  had  his  own  cigarettes.  The  other  two  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
anything  that  they  could  get  hold  of.  Even  these  had  cigarettes, 
but  the  young  signalman  who  had  the  temerity  to  smoke  one  which 
was  proffered  him  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  own,  advanced  that 
as  an  excuse  for  a  mess  he  made  of  taking  down  a  searchlight 
signal  from  a  destroyer  two  hours  later. 

'  That Bolshevik,'  said  the  lad  the  next  day,  in  telling  me 

about  the  tragedy, '  declared  the  fag  he  giv'  me  was  made  of  baccy 
smuggled  into  Germany  by  a  friend  of  his.  I  tells  him  that  was  no 
kind  of  reason  for  him  using  me  to  smuggle  the  smoke  out  of 
Germany.  And  I  tells  him  it  tastes  to  me  like  rope  end,  that 
baccy,  and,  what's  more,  that  I'd  be  very  happy  to  return  it  to  him 
with  a  rope  end.  I  can't  say  for  certain  whether  he  twigged  that 
little  joke  or  not.' 

From  one  of  the  destroyers,  too,  there  came  the  next  day  a 
story  of  similar  friction  in  the  matter  of  dispensing  hospitality 
to  the  guest  of  the  night.  The  latter,  unlike  the  one  who  was  sent 
to  the  Hercules,  appears  to  have  been  a  typical  Hun.  Beginning 
by  introducing  himself  as  a  relative  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  he  ended  up 
by  all  but  going  on  strike  because  no  sheets  could  be  provided  for 
the  bunk  in  the  cabin  which — through  turning  out  its  owner  to 
'  sling  '  in  the  ward-room — had  been  given  him  for  the  night. 
That  alone  had  been  a  considerable  concession  under  the  circum- 
stances, for,  through  the  presence  of  two  extra  flying  officers,  two 
'  subs '  had  given  up  their  cabins,  and  were  sleeping  in  the  ward- 
room already.  It  must  have  been  a  really  amusing  show  that  young 
sprig  of  Junkerism  put  up.  He  mentioned  the  matter  of  linen 
several  times,  finally  rising  to  the  crescendo  of  '  I  must  have  the 
sheets  by  nine  o'clock,  and  it  now  lacks  but  five  minutes  of  that 
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time.'  I  was  never  able  to  verify  the  story  that  the  steward  reaFy 
gave  him  the  sheets  of  note-paper  that  one  of  the  Yankee  officers 
volunteered  to  contribute.  How  mad  the  young  exquisite  was 
about  the  whole  affair  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  morning  his  own  personal  and  private  cake — 
only  slightly  used — of  toilet  soap.  Whether  this  was  pure  swank 
— high  princely  disdain  of  an  object  of  value — or  whether  he  was 
blind  with  passion  and  overlooked  it,  they  could  never  quite  make 
up  their  minds  in  the  V . 

The  fog  lapped  and  curled  dankly  round  the  Hercules  that  night, 
wrapping  the  ship  in  a  clammy  shroud  of  cold  moisture  that  dripped 
eerily  from  the  rigging  and  sent  a  chill  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones 
of  the  men  and  officers  on  watch.  But  below  there  was  warmth 
and  comfort.  The  ward-room  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a 
'  rag  '  to  the  music  of  its  own  Jazz  band,  while  in  the  admiral's 
cabin  the  kinema  man,  who  had  been  brought  along  to  film  the 
historic  features  of  the  voyage,  entertained  with  a  movie  of  a 
South  American  revolution,  a  picture  full  of  the  play  of  hot  passion 
and  fierce  jealousy,  enacted  in  and  around  an  ancient  castle  which 
none  but  a  Calif ornian  could  have  recognised  as  a  building  of  the 
recent  San  Diego  Exposition.  '  The  Admiral's  Movies,'  '  With 
a  Complete  Change  of  Programme  Nightly/  became  one  of  the  star 
turns  of  the  voyage  from  that  time  on. 

Cut  off  though  we  were  by  the  fog  from  sighting  anything  farther 
away  than  the  riding  lights  of  the  nearest  destroyer,  strange  voices 
of  the  new  world  we  had  moved  into  since  morning  kept  reaching 
the  Hercules  on  the  wings  of  the  wireless.  Now  it  was  the  Regens- 
burg  calling  to  say,  '  I  am  lying  off  Outer  Jade  Lightship  and 
illuminating  it  with  my  searchlight.'  Not  much  help,  that,  on  a 
night  that  a  searchlight  itself  was  quenched  to  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
at  a  cable's  length.  Then  there  was  a  message  from  the  main 
fount  of  some  '  Workmen' s  and  Soldiers'  Council '  requesting  that 
the  Allied  Naval  Commission  should  receive  a  delegation  of  its 
members  at  Wilhelmshaven.  It  was  not  a  long  message,  but  the 
reply  flashed  back  to  it  was,  I  understand,  a  good  deal  shorter. 
There  was  chatter  between  ship  and  ship,  and  even  the  call — from 
somewhere  in  the  Baltic,  I  believe — of  a  steamer  in  distress.  The 
name  of  the  Moewe,  in  an  otherwise  unintelligible  message,  caused 
hardly  the  flutter  it  would  have  had  we  picked  it  up  in  the  same 
waters  a  month  earlier. 

There  was  little  news  to  us  in  a  message  from  some  land  station 
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telling  all  and  sundry  that  the  '  high-sea-ship '  Regensburg  was 
'  zu  Anker  lei  aussen  Jade  Feuerschiff,'  that  the  Hercules  and 
destroyers  were  '  zu  Anker  lei  Weser  Feuerschiff,'  and  that  there 
was  '  noch  Nebel.'  The  Regensburg  had  already  told  us  where 
she  was  and  our  own  position  we  knew  :  also  the  fact  that  '  fog 
continues.' 

A  groan  from  Germany  in  travail  reached  us  in  a  message  from 
the  '  Soldatenrat '  of  the  '  Fortress  of  Borkum  '  to  the  Council  in 
Berlin.  They  disapproved  most  heartily  of  the  attitude  of  the 
meeting  of  the  '  Gross  Berliner '  councils  for  Greater  Germany. 
They  greatly  regretted  the  attempt  of  one  part  of  the  people  to 
establish  a  dictatorship  over  another,  and  considered  that  this 
showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  confidence  in  '  unserem  Volke ' — 
'  our  people.'  '  Wir  wollen  DemoJcratie  und  keine  Diktatur,'  they 
concluded  ;  *  we  want  a  democracy  and  no  dictator/ 

Then  we  heard  the  German  battleship  Konig  (which,  in  company 
with  the  Dresden,  a  destroyer,  and  two  transports,  we  had  sighted 
that  morning  tardily  en  voyage  to  make  up  the  promised  quota 
at  Scapa)  calling  to  the  Revenge — at  that  time  the  flagship  of  the 
squadron  watching  the  interned  ships — for  guidance.  '  Am  near 
to  the  point  of  assembly  with  the  other  ships,'  she  said  in  German, 
'  and  bad  weather  is  coming  on.  Cannot  stop  with  Dresden  in 
tow.  What  course  can  I  take  from  point  of  assembly  ? ' 

Deep  called  to  deep  when  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
at  Rosyth  told  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  what  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  to  send  back  the  surplus  crews  of  the 
interned  ships,  and  for  a  while  the  vibrant  ether  let  fall  such 
familiar  names  as  Karlsruhe,  Emden,  Nurnberg,  Hindenburg, 
Kaiser,  Von  der  Tann  and  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  men  from  all  of 
which,  we  learned,  were  to  be  started  homeward  in  a  transport 
called  the  Pretoria. 

There  was  hint  of  '  family  trouble '  in  the  German  Navy  in 
a  signal  from  Admiral  von  Reuter  at  Scapa  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  at  Wilhelmshaven.  '  Request  that 
third  group  (of  transports)  may  include  a  flag  officer  to  relieve 
me,'  it  ran  in  translation,  '  as  I  am  returning  home  with  it  on 
account  of  sickness.' 

That  signal,  I  think,  gave  the  ward-room  more  quiet  enjoyment 
than  any  of  the  others,  for  it  was  the  first  forerunning  flutter  of 
the  German  wings  beginning  to  beat  against  the  bars  of  Scapa. 
'  I've  often  been  a  prey  to  that  same  complaint  during  our  four 
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years  at  Scapa/  said  the  commander  musingly,  in  the  interval 
following  the  passing  round  of  the  wirelessed  wail.  '  Of  course 
Admiral  von  Reuter  is  sick — homesick.  Who  wasn't  ?  Who 
isn't  ?  But  there  was  no  use  in  sending  a  signal  to  anyone  com- 
plaining about  it.  But  isn't  it  worth  just  about  all  we  went  through 
in  sticking  it  there  for  four  years  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  Huns 
being  interned  there,  and  in  their  own  ships  ?  They're  not  quite 
so  comfy  as  ours  to  live  in,  you  know.  I  wonder  what  Herr  C.-in- 
C.'s  answer  will  be/ 

That  answer  was  picked  up  in  good  time.  '  First  group  of 
transports  have  arrived  back  safely,'  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  began  inconsequentially,  adding  abruptly, 
'  Admiral  von  Reuter  is  advised  to  stay  where  he  is,  if  at  all  possible/ 
That  pleased  the  ward-room  so  much  that  the  Junior  Officers' 
Glee  Club  was  sent  to  the  piano  to  create  a  '  Scapa  atmosphere  ' 
by  singing  songs  of  the  strenuous  early  months  of  the  war. 
'  Coaling,  coaling,  coaling,  always  jolly  well  coaling,'  to  the  air  of 
'  Holy,  Holy,  Holy ! '  reached  my  ears  even  in  the  secluded  retreat  of 
the '  commission-room,"'  to  which  I  had  retired  to  write  up  my  diary. 

But  the  most  amusing  message  ot  all  was  one  which  the  senior 
interpreter — one  time  a  distinguished  Cambridge  professor  of 
modern  languages — was  dragged  out  of  his  bunk  at  something 
like  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  translate.  Everything  sent 
out  in  German  was  being  meshed  in  our  wireless  net  on  the  off- 
chance  that  information  of  importance  might  be  picked  up,  and, 
for  some  reason,  the  message  in  question  impressed  the  night 
operator — as  it  lay  before  him,  fresh  caught,  upon  his  pad,  as  being 
of  especial  significance.  This  was  what  I  deciphered  on  the  sheet 
of  naval  signal  paper  which  the  senior  interpreter,  returning  all 
a-shiver  to  his  bunk  after  making  the  desired  translation  in  the 
coding  room,  threw  at  my  head  when  I  awoke  in  the  next  bunk  and 
asked  sleepily  for  the  news. 

(?)  to  (?). 

'  Good  morning.     Request   the   time   according  to  you. 
My  watch  is  fast,  I  think/ 

It  was  probably  from  the  skipper  of  one  trawler  to  his  '  opposite 
number '  in  another.  It  was  on  my  lips  to  ask  Lieut.  B —  -  if 
he  expected  to  be  called  when  the  reply  was  picked  up,  but  the 
ominous  glare  in  the  unpillowed  eye  he  turned  in  my  direction  as 
I  started  to  speak  made  me  change  my  mind. 
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The  fog  was  still  thick  at  daybreak  of  the  following  morning, 
but  by  ten  o'clock  the  visibility  had  improved  sufficiently  to  appear 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  get  under  way.  Heading  easterly 
at  twelve  knots,  we  shortly  came  to  a  buoy-marked  channel  which> 
according  to  our  directions,  promised  to  lead  in  to  the  anchorage 
off  Wilhelmshaven  we  desired  to  reach.  The  Regentburg,  which 
had  evidently  gone  in  ahead,  was  not  sighted  again,  but  two  power- 
ful armed  patrol  boats  came  out  to  keep  us  company.  It  was 
soon  possible  to  see  for  several  miles,  the  low  line  of  the  Frisian 
coast  coming  into  sight  to  port  and  starboard. 

Presently  we  passed,  on  opposite  courses,  a  German  merchant 
steamer.  Luckily,  some  one  on  the  bridge  observed  in  time  that 
she  had  a  man  standing  by  the  flag  halyards  at  her  stern,  and  so  we 
were  prepared  to  return  with  the  white  ensign  what  must  have 
been  the  first  dip  a  British  ship  had  had  from  a  German  since 
August  1914.  When  the  second  and  third  steamers  encountered 
also  dipped  their  red,  white,  and  black  bunting,  followed  by  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  two  tugs  and  a  lighthouse  tender,  it  became 
evident  that  general  orders  in  that  connection  had  been  issued. 
That  was  our  first  hint  of  the  '  conciliatory  '  tactics  which  it  soon 
.became  apparent  all  of  that  part  of  Northern  Germany  with  which 
there  was  a  chance  of  any  of  the  Allied  Naval  Armistice  Com- 
mission coming  in  contact  had  been  instructed  to  follow. 

The  steeples  and  factory  chimneys  of  Wilhelmshaven  began 
appearing  over  the  port  bow  at  noon,  and  a  half -hour  later  Hercules 
had  dropped  anchor  about  a  mile  off  a  long  stone  mole  which  curved 
out  from  the  dockyard.  Almost  immediately  a  launch  was  seen 
putting  out  of  the  entrance,  and  presently  it  came  bumping  along- 
side the  starboard  gangway.  Rear-Admiral  Goette,  a  smooth  - 
shaven,  heavy-set  man  of  about  fifty,  was  the  first  up  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  his  salute  was  returned  by  the  captain,  commander, 
the  officer  of  the  day,  and  several  officers  of  Admiral  Browning's 
staff.  His  puckered  brow  indicated  something  of  the  mental  strain 
he  was  under,  a  strain  the  effects  of  which  became  more  and  more 
evident  every  time  he  came  off  for  a  conference. 

The  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Commission  under  Admiral 
Goette's  presidency  followed  him  up  the  gangway.  The  first  of 
these,  a  tall  blonde  officer  of  fine  bearing,  was  on  the  list  as  Kapitan 
z.  S.  von  Miiller,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  final  conference, 
over  a  fortnight  later,  that  we  learned  for  certain  that  he  was  the 
and  resolute  commander  of  the  Emden,  famous  in  the  first 
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year  of  the  war  for  her  destruction  of  Allied  commerce  and  the  fine 
fight  he  had  put  up  before  being  forced  to  the  beach  of  North 
Cocos  Island  by  the  faster  and  heavier-armed  Sydney.  If  it  was 
a  fact,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Germans  put  Von  Miiller 
on  their  Naval  Armistice  Commission  because  of  the  admiration 
that  had  been  expressed  in  the  British  papers  of  his  brave  and 
sporting  conduct  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  effect  of  this  fine  piece 
of  Teutonic  subtlety  was  completely  lost.  As  I  have  said,  his  real 
identity  was  not  discovered  until  the  last  of  the  conferences  was 
over. 

As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  German  officers  had  reached  the 
quarter-deck  and  completed  hib  round  of  heel-clicking  salutes,  the 
party  was  conducted  directly  to  Admiral  Browning's  cabin,  where 
the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  calculated  deeply  to  influence 
Germany's  naval  future  for  many  years  to  come  was  entered  into 
without  delay. 
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ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE  AND  HENEY  CHARLES  BEECHING. 

THE  CORNHILL  mourns  two  of  its  most  devoted  friends  and  up- 
holders, Lady  Ritchie  and  Canon  Beeching,  who  passed  away  in 
the  last  days  of  February.  Thackeray's  daughter,  whose  perennial 
fount  of  exquisite  sympathy  sealed  her  many  friendships  with 
constancy  and  delight,  was  for  the  CORNHILL  the  last  surviving 
link  with  its  earliest  days.  She  could  herself  recollect  the  young 
George  Smith  coming  to  Thackeray's  house  in  1851  with  proposals 
for  publishing  '  Esmond/  and  in  1859  for  a  serial  novel  to  be  the 
staple  of  the  new  magazine?— and  she  has  told  of  the  fateful  visits 
and  her  father's  delight  in  the  generous  proposals  made.  Sixty- 
eight  years  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  Thackeray's  close 
connection  with  the  house  of  Smith,  Elder  and  of  cordial  and 
intimate  friendship  with  George  Smith,  which  his  daughter  was  to 
continue  in  abundant  measure  with  the  publisher  and  his  family, 
and  notably  with  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Reginald  Smith, 
himself  for  eighteen  years  editor  of  the  CORNHILL.  Personal 
friendship,  moreover,  was  buttressed  by  the  most  practical  of  aid 
and  care.  As  George  Smith,  from  the  hour  of  her  father's  death, 
kept  watch  over  her  interests  and  carried  out  her  business  nego- 
tiations for  her  at  'home  and  in  America,  so  Reginald  Smith, 
in  his  turn,  took  over  the  trust  in  which  his  own  interest  was  made 
to  weigh  lightly  as  against  that  of  his  friend. 

Anne  Thackeray  inherited  many  of  her  father's  finest  literary 
qualities,  tinging  them  with  an  airier  imagination  and  a  more 
feminine  turn  of  sentiment.  With  this  she  was  a  predestinate 
writer.  The  first  article  she  wrote  for  the  CORNHILL  (it  appeared 
in  No.  5,  May,  1860)  was  called  '  Little  Scholars ' — a  tender  and 
sympathetic  account  of  visits  to  various  schools  in  London — 
an  infants'  school — a  girls'  industrial  school — Jewish  schools, 
which  finds  in  the  personal  care  bestowed  upon  the  children,  not 
only  in  education,  but  in  voluntary  feeding  schemes  for  the  little 
scholars,  the  '  pure  and  tender  religion  of  children,  that  is  offered 
to  all  creeds  and  to  all  the  world.'  Of  this  George  Smith  records 
in  his  *  Reminiscences  ' : 

'  Thackeray  sent  it  to  me  with  a  letter  containing  the  following 
passage :  "  And  in  the  meantime  comes  a  little  contribution 
called  '  Little  Scholars,'  which  I  send  you,  and  which  moistened 
iny  paternal  spectacles.  It  is  the  article  I  talked  of  sending  to 
Blackwood ;  but  why  should  CORNHILL  lose  such  a  sweat  paper 
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because  it  was  my  dear  girl  who  wrote  it  ?     Papas,  however,  are 
bad  judges — you  decide  whether  we  shall  have  it  or  not !  " 

From  this  time  forward  she  contributed  much  to  the  CORNHILL  : 
sometimes  essays  which  partook  of  the  wide  and  sensitive  human 
interest  that  illuminated  her  father's  '  Roundabout  Papers '  : 
sometimes  stories  wherein  she  could  give  her  creative  imagination 
full  play.  A  rapid  count  gives  nearly  thirty  such  in  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  the  CORNHILL.  '  Toilers  and  Spinsters '  (March,  1861), 
the  second  contribution,  is  another  very  human  essay,  typical  of 
the  social  interests  that  were  hers  to  the  end  of  her  life,  dealing 
with  a  practical  scheme  to  help  those  struggling  women  who, 
all  unequipped  for  the  task,  are  thrown  into  the  world  to  make 
their  own  livelihood. 

Fourth  in  the  list  of  contributions  comes  '  The  Story  of 
Elizabeth,'  which  appeared  in  three  successive  parts  from  September, 
1862.  This  was  the  first  of  her  CORNHILL  stories,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  serials  '  The  Village  on  the  Cliff '  (1866-7),  '  Old 
Kensington'  (1872-3)  and  'Miss  Angel'  (1875),  novels  that 
achieved  no  small  success  afterwards  in  book  form. 

There  is  a  curious  charm  in  many  of  her  titles  :  '  Sola  '  and 
'  Moretti's  Campanula  ' ;  '  Two  Ladies — Two  Hours  '  ;  'A  City 
of  Refuge  ' ;  '  Arachne  in  Sloane  Street ' ;  '  Chirping  Crickets.' 
Some  take  their  names  from  old  fairy  tales — '  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  ' 
and  '  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  '— '  Riquet  a  la  Houppe  '—and  '  Blue- 
beard's Keys,'  a  plan  which  foreshadows  the  series  that  took  its 
name  from  her  father's  creation,  the  *  Fairy  Blackstick.' 

Among  these  earlier  contributions  appear  personal  and  literary 
sketches  also,  such  as  '  The  Life  of  Jane  Austen '  and  '  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.' 

Ancient  history,  does  some  one  say  ?  True,  the  latest  of  these 
was  penned  forty  years  ago.  They  are  built  into  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  CORNHILL  :  they  have  helped  to  shape  that  traditional 
heritage  of  '  good  literature  '  which  'tis  the  constant  ambition  of 
the  CORNHILL  to  seek  and  to  sustain.  Save  for  those  which  have 
been  republished  as  books,  they  exist  for  the  reader  of  to-day 
only  in  the  atmosphere  that  lends  a  something  of  itself  to  their 
successors  within  the  yellow  covers.  Such  appreciation  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  source  ;  the  illumination  is  that  of  a  diffused  light. 
But  the  direct  fight  shines  also  for  the  most  recent  of  readers- 
fresh  and  authentic  as  any  of  the  new  fights,  and  valued  for  itself 
as  well  as  for  its  associations.  A  dozen  '  Blackstick  Papers '  were 
scattered  over  our  pages  between  1900  and  1907,  essays  and  sketches 
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of  indefinable  charm  :  and  there  have  been  other  passages  of 
reminiscence  and  book  lore  woven  around  old  letters  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  and  his  friends,  or  called  forth  by  the 
Jubilee  of  the  CORNHILL  in  1910.  Next  year  brought  the  centenary 
of  Thackeray.  Who  of  the  many  privileged  to  attend  the  centenary 
party  given  by  Lady  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  in  the  garden 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  will  forget  that  July  afternoon,  when  the 
glamour  of  being  received  by  Thackeray's  daughter  was  heightened 
by  the  perfection  of  the  summer  day  that  made  a  paradise  of  the 
London  lawns,  and  bade  the  visitor  pause  before  exchanging 
outdoor  pleasure  for  the  Thackerayana  within  the  Hall,  where 
the  Temple  choir  sang  Thackeray's  ballads  and  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
gave  readings  from  Thackeray's  best  ? 

From  the  first  volume  of  the  CORNHILL  until  the  last  yet 
published,  Lady  Ritchie  has  been  a  Living  strand  in  the  inmost 
fabric  of  the  CORNHILL  ;  has  incarnated  some  of  its  most  typical 
spirit.  At  all  times  she  was  intensely  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  magazine  and  its  monthly  contents,  ready  to  send  a  delightful 
note  to  the  editor  to  tell  of  her  preferences — or  even  the  opposite. 
Through  her  visits  to  a  war  hospital,  it  may  be  added,  and  her 
desire  to  help  one  of  the  patients,  the  CORNHILL  received  those 
striking  and  terrible  experiences  of  a  wounded  prisoner  of  war, 
which  were  printed  under  the  title  of  '  A  Canadian  at  Ypres.' 

But  the  bare  recital  of  Lady  Ritchie's  connection  with  the 
CORNHILL  is  as  nothing  without  remembrance  of  the  rare  felicity 
of  the  gift  she  gave  unfailingly  in  generous  abundance — for  she 
possessed  the  genius  of  sympathetic  friendship,  divining  the  hidden 
anxiety  of  others,  and  would  write  from  her  heart  without  waiting 
for  a  demand  upon  her  sympathies.  I  rejoice  to  recall  my  last 
meeting  with  her — on  her  birthday  last  year — when  she  was  as 
fresh  and  quietly  vigorous  and  full  of  charming  talk  as  ever, 
laughingly  declaring  that  she  could  not  make  herself  believe  that 
she  was  an  old  lady  of  eighty.  Warm  as  is  the  world's  admiration 
of  her  as  revealed  in  her  writings,  the  love  of  many  friends  keeps 
her  in  yet  warmer  remembrance. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  a  magazine  can  have  a  soul, 
considering  that  it  is  professedly  a  miscellany,  bringing  together 
articles  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  which  often  have  no  link  save 
the  fact  of  being  contained  between  the  same  covers.  Writing  of 
the  CORNHILL  in  its  Jubilee  number,  Sir  E.  T.  Cook  thinks  that 
amid  this  variety  of  subjects  and  the  infinitely  various  methods 
of  treatment,  he  can  discover  '  a  clear  impression  of  a  certain  unity 
which  is  the  common  soul  of  the  CORNHILL/ 
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'  The  note  of  the  CORNHILL  (he  says)  is  the  literary  note,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term  :  its  soul  is  the  spirit  of  that  humane 
culture,  as  Matthew  Arnold  describes  it,  in  the  pages  reprinted 
from  the  CORNHILL,  of  "  Culture  and  Anarchy."  The  form  in 
which  this  spirit  has  most  particularly  expressed  itself  in  the  pages 
of  the  CORNHILL  is  the  essay — not  necessarily  the  essay  on  literary 
subjects,  but  the  essay  which,  whatever  its  subject,  treats  it  in 
the  temper  of  humane  letters.  Thackeray  set  the  model  in  his 
"  Roundabout  Papers  " — masterpieces  of  style,  and  "  models," 
as  Leslie  Stephen  has  said,  "  of  the  essay  which,  without  aiming  at 
profundity,  gives  the  charm  of  the  graceful  and  tender  conversation 
of  a  great  writer." 

If  this  is  '  the  Thackeray  touch  which  has  never  forsaken  the 
CORNHILL,'  Henry  Charles  Beeching  was  one  of  those  who,  treating 
his  subject  in  the  temper  of  human  letters,  most  admirably  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  the  essayist.  His  was  the  scholar's  learning  ; 
his  a  wide  human  outlook.  True  that  learning  and  a  large  dis- 
course unaided  sometimes  achieve  dullness,  but  Beeching  could  not 
be  dull  if  he  tried.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  quiet  humour, 
which  bubbled  up  gently  under  his  pen  or  in  his  talk — and  like 
Charles  Lamb,  he  had,  in  his  younger  days  at  least,  a  little  stammer 
which  added  piquancy  to  the  '  delayed  fuze '  of  his  jest.  And  his 
wit  could  be  not  unkindly  pungent  on  occasion.  His  '  Pages  from 
a  Private  Diary  '  in  1897,  with  the  living  interest  of  their  character 
sketches,  their  personal  and  literary  impressions,  created  wide- 
spread curiosity,  enhanced  by  the  natural  anonymity  of  the  author 
in  his  quiet  rectory  at  Yattendon.  The  '  Provincial  Letters,' 
signed  '  Urbanus  Sylvan,'  and  written  from  time  to  time  between 
1901-1904,  with  a  belated  couple  in  1908,  gave  in  essay  form  the 
literary  associations  and  personal  impressions  of  the  various  places 
from  which  they  purported  to  be  written,  whether  Stamford  or 
Lichfield,  Bath  or  Brighton,  Oxford  or  Canterbury,  Bury  or 
Wensleydale.  And  besides  these  linked  series,  Beeching  gave  us 
various  literary  studies  and  sketches  :  such  as  those  on  Atterbury  ; 
on  a  copy  of  Wordsworth's  poems  annotated  by  Alaric  Watts  ;  on 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and  a  more  general  study  of  Shakespeare. 
Like  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Beeching  owed  the  firm  foundation  of  his 
Shakespeare  study  to  the  teaching  of  Edwin  Abbott  in  the  Sixth 
Form  at  the  City  of  London  School  ;  a  literary  discipline  of  which 
I  remember  a  less  literary  school-fellow  of  theirs  saying  that  he 
hated  it  at  school,  but  blessed  Dr.  Abbott  for  it  after  schooldays 
were  over. 

For  some  years  also  Beeching  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  '  Oval 
Table,'  which  met  monthly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
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Reginald  Smith's  room  at  Waterloo  Place  to  suggest  themes  and 
authors,  subjects  and  serials  for  the  CORN  HILL.  It  was  pleasant 
thus  to  revive  an  old  college  friendship,  to  feel  the  genial  gifts  of 
those  days  ripened  and  appreciated  by  the  world.  His  real  literary 
depth  and  aspirations,  noteworthy  already,  were  humorously  taken 
off  in  the  famous  'Masque  of  Balliol,'  where  he  was  supposed  to 
present  himself  with  the  words  : 

'  I  am  the  apostle  B — ch — ng, 
Ruskin,  Swin-burne-jones  my  teaching/ 

In  the  country  quiet  of  his  earlier  clerical  days  his  literary 
powers  found  room  to  expand — his  own  thoughtful  point  of  view 
filled  out  into  individual  completeness,  to  find  expression  '  in  the 
spirit  of  humane  letters.'  I  like  to  think  that  his  writings  in  the 
CORNHILL  became  one  of  the  stepping-stones  to  the  official 
recognition  which  brought  him  to  the  congenial  surroundings  of  a 
canonry  at  Westminster. 

When  he  became  Dean  of  Norwich,  duly  gaitered  and  shovel- 
hatted,  it  was  amusing  to  remind  him  that  he  had  fulfilled — but 
in  a  more  pleasing  way — a  certian  prophetic  poem  of  his  under- 
graduate days.  It  was  a  '  pantoum  ' — a  South  Sea  Island  inter- 
Aveaving  of  repetitional  lines,  I  believe — for  he  was  addicted  to 
trying  quaint  or  archaic  metres.  He  pictures  himself  lying  in  his 
grave,  feeding  the  grass,  which  feeds  the  parson's  sheep,  till 

'  The  parson  grows  in  grace., 
I  am  the  grace  he  grows  : ' 

with  the  result  that 

'  He  grows  like  a  bull  of  Bashan, 

One  day  he'll  be  Bishop  or  Dean. 
I  startle  his  congregation  : 
One  day  I  shall  preach  to  the  Q — n. 

'  One  day  he'll  be  Bishop  or  Dean, 

One  of  those  science-haters. 
One  day  I  shall  preach  to  the  Q — n. 
To  think  of  my  going  in  gaiters  ! ' 

Was  he,  perhaps,  conscious  of  his  frail  hold  upon  life,  that  when 
we  last  met  a  few  months  ago  he  revived  memories  of  old  times 
with  specially  affectionate  warmth  ?  At  least  I  had  no  inkling 
that  this  was  to  be  my  last  meeting  with  one  who  was  more  to 
the  CORNHILL  circle  than  a  contributor  and  a  man  of  letters. 

L.  H. 

Printed  by  Spoitiswoode,  Ballantyne  £  Co.  Lid.,  Colcltester,  London  and  Eton. 
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THE  GREAT   HOUSE. 

A  STORY  OF  QUIET  TIMES  (1845-6) 
BY  STANLEY  J.   WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CHERBULIEZ  opens  one  of  his  stories  with  the  remark  that  if  the 
law  of  probabilities  ruled,  the  hero  and  heroine  would  never  have 
met,  seeing  that  the  one  lived  in  Venice  and  the  other  seldom  left 
Paris.  That  in  spite  of  this  they  fell  in  with  one  another  was 
enough  to  suggest  to  the  lady  that  Destiny  was  at  work  to  unite 
them. 

He  put  into  words  a  thought  which  has  entertained  millions 
of  lovers.  If  in  face  of  the  odds  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  to 
one  Phyllis  shares  her  birthday  with  Corydon,  if  Frederica  sprains 
her  ankle  and  the  ready  arm  belongs  to  a  Frederic,  if  Mademoiselle 
has  a  grain  de  beaute  on  the  right  ear,  and  Monsieur  a  plain  mole 
on  the  left — here  is  at  once  matter  for  reverie,  and  the  heart  is  given 
almost  before  the  hands  have  met. 

This  was  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  Audley  had  come  to 
Mary's  rescue,  and,  sensible  as  she  was,  she  was  too  thoroughly 
woman  to  be  proof  against  the  suggestion.  On  three  of  the  four 
occasions  the  odds  had  been  against  his  appearance.  Yet  he  had 
come.  To-day  in  particular,  as  if  no  pain  that  threatened  her 
could  be  indifferent  to  him,  as  if  no  trouble  approached  her  but 
touched  a  nerve  in  him,  he  had  risen  from  the  very  ground  to  help 
and  sustain  her. 

Could  the  coldest  decline  to  feel  interest  in  one  so  strangely 
linked  with  her  by  fortune  ?  Could  the  most  prudent  in  such  a 
case  abstain  from  day  dreams,  in  which  love  and  service,  devotion 
and  constancy,  played  their  parts  ? 
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Sic  itur  ad  astra  !     So  men  and  women  begin  to  love. 

She  spent  the  morning  between  the  room  in  which  John  Audley 
was  making  a  slow  recovery,  and  the  deserted  library  which  already 
wore  a  cold  and  unused  appearance.  In  the  one  and  the  other 
alike  she  felt  a  restlessness  and  a  disturbance  which  she  was  fain  to 
set  down  to  yesterday's  alarm.  In  the  library  the  old  interests 
invited  her  in  vain.  Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  keep  her 
mind  off  the  appointment  before  her.  Her  eyes  grew  dreamy,  her 
thoughts  strayed,  her  colour  came  and  went.  At  one  moment  she 
would  plunge  into  a  thousand  attentions  to  her  uncle,  at  another 
she  opened  books  only  to  close  them.  She  looked  at  the  clock — 
surely  the  hands  were  not  moving  !  She  looked  again — it  could 
not  be  as  late  as  that !  The  truth  was  that  Mary  was  not  in  love, 
but  she  was  ready  to  be  in  love.  She  was  glad  and  sorry,  grave  and 
gay,  without  reason  ;  like  a  stream  that  dances  over  the  shallows, 
and  rippling  and  twinkling  goes  its  way  through  the  sunshine, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  deep  pool  that  awaits  it. 

Presently,  acting  upon  some  impulse,  she  opened  a  drawer 
in  one  of  the  tables.  It  contained  a  portrait  in  crayons  of 
Peter  Basset,  which  John  Audley  had  shown  hor.  She  took  out 
the  sketch  and  set  it  against  a  book  where  the  light  fell  upon 
it.  and  she  examined  it.  At  first  with  a  smile — that  he  should 
have  been  so  mad  as  to  think  what  he  had  thought !  And  then 
with  a  softer  look.  How  hard  she  had  been  to  him  !  How 
unfeeling  !  Nay,  how  cruel ! 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  portrait.  But  in  fact 
she  had  forgotten  that  it  was  before  her,  until  the  clock,  striking 
the  half-hour  before  noon,  surprised  her.  Then  she  thrust  the 
portrait  back  into  its  drawer,  and  went  with  a  composed  face  to 
put  on  her  hat. 

The  past  summer  had  been  one  of  the  wettest  ever  known,  for 
rain  had  fallen  on  five  days  out  of  seven.  But  to-day  it  was  fine,  and 
as  Mary  descended  the  road  that  led  from  the  house  towards 
Riddsley,  a  road  open  to  the  vale  on  one  side  and  flanked  on  the 
other  by  a  rising  slope  covered  with  brushwood,  a  watery  sun  was 
shining.  Its  rays,  aided  by  the  clearness  of  the  air,  brought  out  the 
colours  of  stubble  and  field,  flood  and  coppice,  that  lay  below.  And 
men  looking  up  from  toil  or  pleasure,  leaning  on  spades  or  pausing 
before  they  crossed  a  stile,  saw  the  Gatehouse  transformed  to  a 
fairy  lodge,  grey,  clear-cut,  glittering,  breaking  the  line  of  forest 
trees — saw  it  as  if  it  had  stood  in  another  world. 

Mary  looked  back,  looked  forward,  admired,  descended.  She  had 
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made  up  her  mind  that  Lord  Audley  would  meet  her  at  a  turn  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  a  Cross  had  once  stood,  and  where  the 
crumbling  base  and  moss-clothed  steps  still  bade  travellers  rest 
and  be  thankful. 

He  was  there  ;  and  Mary  owned  the  attraction  of  the  big  smiling 
face  and  the  burly  figure,  that  in  a  rough,  caped  riding-coat  still 
kept  an  air  of  fashion.  He  on  his  side  saw  coming  to  meet  him, 
through  the  pale  sunshine,  not  as  yesterday  an  Atalanta,  but  a 
cool  Dian,  with  her  hands  in  a  large  muff. 

'  You  bring  a  good  report,  I  hope  ? '  he  cried  before  they  met. 

'  Very  good,'  Mary  replied,  sparkling  a  little  as  she  looked  at 
him — was  not  the  sun  shining  ?  '  My  uncle  is  much  better  this 
morning.  Dr.  Pepper  says  that  it  was  mainly  exertion  acting  on 
a  weak  heart.  He  expects  him  to  be  downstairs  in  a  week  and  to 
be  himself  in  a  fortnight.  But  he  will  have  to  be  more  careful 
in  future.' 

'  That  is  good  ! '  he  replied  heartily. 

'  He  says,  too,  that  if  you  had  not  acted  so  promptly,  my  uncle 
must  have  died/ 

'  Well,  he  was  pretty  far  gone,  I  must  say.' 

'  So,  as  he  will  not  thank  you  himself,  you  must  let  me  thank 
you.'  And  Mary  held  out  the  hand  she  had  hitherto  kept  in  her 
muff.  She  was  determined  not  to  be  a  prude. 

He  pressed  it  discreetly.  '  I  am  glad,'  he  said.  '  Very  glad. 
Perhaps  after  this  he  may  think  better  of  me/ 

She  laughed.  '  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  chance  of  it,' 
she  said. 

'No?  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  foolish,  but  do  you  know,  I 
did  hope  that  this  might  bring  us  together/ 

'  You  may  dismiss  it,'  she  answered,  smiling. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said.  '  Then  tell  me  this.  How  in  the  world  did  he 
come  to  be  there  ?  Without  a  hat  ?  Without  a  coat  ?  And  so 
far  from  the  house  ?  ' 

Mary  hesitated.  He  had  turned,  they  were  walking  side  by 
side.  '  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  tell  you/  she  said.  '  What 
I  know  I  gathered  from  a  word  that  Mr.  Audley  let  fall  when  he  was 
rambling.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  instinct,  some  feeling  that 
you  were  there  and  to  have  been  forced  to  learn  if  it  was  so/ 

'But  forced?  By  what?'  Lord  Audley  asked.  'I  don't 
understand/ 

'  I  don't  understand  either,'  Mary  answered. 

'  He  could  not  know  that  we  were  there  ?  ' 
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'  But  he  seems  to  have  known.' 

'  Strange,'  he  murmured.     '  Does  he  often  stray  away  like  that  ? ' 

'  He  does,  sometimes,'  she  admitted  reluctantly. 

'  Ah  ! '  Audley  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  '  Well,  I  am  glad 
he  is  better,'  he  said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  dismisses  a  subject. 
'  Let  us  talk  of  something  else — ourselves.  Are  you  aware, 
Miss  Audley,  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  that  I  have  come  to 
your  rescue  ?  ' 

'  I  know  that  it  is  the  fourth  time  that  you  have  been  very 
useful/  she  admitted.  She  wished  that  she  had  been  able  to  control 
her  colour,  but  though  he  spoke  playfully  there  was  meaning  in 
his  voice. 

'  I,  too,  have  a  second  sense  it  seems,'  he  said,  almost  purring 
as  he  looked  at  her.  '  Did  you  by  any  chance  think  of  me,  when 
you  missed  your  uncle  ?  ' 

'  Not  for  a  moment,'  she  retorted. 

'  Perhaps — you  thought  of  Mr.  Basset  ?  ' 

'  No,  nor  of  Mr.  Basset.  Had  he  been  at  the  Gatehouse  I  might 
have.  But  he  is  away.' 

'  Away,  is  he  ?  "'  Oh  ! '  He  looked  at  her  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
'  Do  you  know  that  when  he  met  us  the  other  evening  I  thought 
that  he  was  a  little  out  of  temper  ?  It  was  not  a  continuance  of 
that  which  took  him  away,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Mary  would  have  given  the  world  to  show  an  unmoved  face  at 
that  moment.  But  she  could  not.  Nor  could  she  feel  as  angry  as 
she  wished.  '  I  thought  we  were  going  to  talk  of  ourselves,'  she  said. 

'  I  thought  that  we  were  talking  of  you.' 

On  that,  '  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  be  going  back,'  she  said. 
And  she  stopped. 

'  But  I  am  going  back  with  you  ! ' 

*  Are  you  ?    Well,  you  may  come  as  far  as  the  Cross.' 

'  Oh,  hang  the  Cross  ! '  he  answered  with  a  masterfulness  of 
which  Mary  owned  the  charm,  while  she  rebelled  against  it.  '  I 
shall  come  as  far  as  I  like  !  And  hang  Basset  too — if  he  makes 
you  unhappy  ! '  He  laughed.  '  We'll  talk  of — what  shall  we 
talk  of,  Maiy  ?  Why,  we  are  cousins — does  not  that  entitle 
me  to  call  you  "  Mary  "  ?  ' 

'  I  would  rather  you  did  not,'  she  said,  and  this  time  there 
was  no  lack  of  firmness  in  her  tone.  She  remembered  what  Basset 
had  said  about  her  name  and — and  for  the  moment  the  other's 
airiness  displeased  her. 

'  But  we  are  cousins.' 
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'  Then  you  can  call  me  cousin,'  she  answered. 

He  laughed.     '  Beaten  again  !  '  he  said. 

*  And  I  can  call  you  cousin,'  she  said  sedately.  '  Indeed,  I  am 
going  to  treat  you  as  a  cousin.  I  want  you,  if  not  to  do,  to  think 
of  doing  something  for  me.  I  don't  know,'  she  continued 
nervously, '  whether  I  am  asking  more  than  I  ought — if  so  you  must 
forgive  me.  But  it  is  not  for  myself.' 

'  You  frighten  me  ! '  he  said.     '  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  It's  about  Mr.  Colet,'  she  said.  '  The  curate  whom  you  helped 
us  to  save  from  those  men  at  Brown  Heath.  He  has  been  shamefully 
treated.  What  they  did  to  him  might  be  forgiven — they  knew 
no  better.  But  I  hear  that  because  he  preaches  what  is  not  to 
everybody's  taste,  but  what  thousands  and  thousands  are  saying, 
he  is  to  lose  his  curacy.  And  that  is  his  livelihood.  It  seems  most 
wicked  to  me,  because  I  am  told  that  no  one  else  will  employ  him. 
And  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  has  no  friends ' 

'  He  has  one  eloquent  friend.' 

'  Don't  laugh  at  me  ! '  she  cried. 

'  I  am  not  laughing,'  he  answered.  He  was,  in  fact,  wondering 
how  he  should  deal  with  this — this  fad  of  hers.  A  little,  too,  he 
.  was  wondering  what  it  meant.  It  could  not  be  that  she  was  in 
love  with  Colet.  Absurd  !  He  recalled  the  look  of  the  man.  '  I  am 
not  laughing,'  he  repeated  more  slowly.  '  But  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ? ' 

'  To  use  your  influence  for  him/  Mary  explained,  '  either  with 
.  the  rector  to  keep  him,  or  with  some  one  else  to  employ  him.' 

'  I  see.' 

'  He  only  did  what  he  thought  was  his  duty.  And  because 
he  did  it,  is  he  to  pay  with  all  he  has  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  It  seems  a  hard  case.' 

'  It  is  more,  it  is  an  abominable  injustice  ! '  she  cried. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  slowly.  '  It  seems  so.  It  certainly  seems  hard. 
But  let  me — don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I  put  another  side.'  He 
spoke  with  careful  moderation.  '  It  is  my  experience  that  good,  easy 
men,  such  as  I  take  the  rector  of  Eiddsley  to  be,  rarely  do  a  thing 
which  seems  cruel,  without  reason.  A  clergyman,  for  instance  ; 
he  has  generally  thought  out  more  clearly  than  you  or  I  what  it  is 
right  to  say  in  the  pulpit ;  how  far  it  is  lawful,  and  then  again  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  deal  with  matters  of  debate.  He  has  considered  how 
far  a  pronouncement  may  offend  some,  and  so  may  render  his  office 
less  welcome  to  them.  That  is  one  consideration.  Probably,  too, 
he  has  considered  that  a  statement,  if  events  falsify  it,  will  injure 
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him  with  his  poorer  parishioners  who  look  up  to  him  as  wiser  than 
themselves.  Well,  when  such  a  man  has  laid  down  a  rule  and  finds 
a  younger  clergyman  bent  upon  transgressing  it,  is  it  unreasonable 
if  he  puts  his  foot  down  ?  ' 

'  I  had  not  looked  at  it  in  that  way.' 

'  And  that,  perhaps,  is  not  all,'  he  resumed.  '  You  know  that 
a  thing  may  be  true,  but  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  proclaim  it.  It 
may  be  too  strong  meat.  It  may  be  true,  for  instance,  that  corn- 
dealers  make  an  unfair  profit  out  of  the  poor  ;  but  it  is  not  a  truth 
that  you  would  tell  a  hungry  crowd  outside  the  corn-dealer's  shop 
on  a  Saturday  night.' 

'  No,'  Mary  allowed  reluctantly.     '  Perhaps  not.' 

'  And  again — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Colet.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours 

' 1  have  a  reason  for  being  interested  in  him.  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  heard  him ' 

'  I  might  be  carried  away  ?  Precisely.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  he  has  seen  much  of  one  side  of  this  question,  much  of  the 
poverty  for  which  a  cure  is  sought,  without  being  for  that  reason 
fitted  to  decide  what  the  cure  should  be  ?  ' 

Mary  nodded.  '  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

But  he  was  too  prudent  to  enter  on  a  discussion.  He  saw  that 
so  far  he  had  impressed  her  with  what  he  had  said,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  risk  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  I  am 
weighing  the  matter  at  this  moment.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
ciisis  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  the  question 
carefully.  I  am  doing  so.  I  have  hitherto  been  a  believer  in  the 
tax.  I  may  change  my  views,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  hastily.  As 
for  your  friend,  I  will  consider  what  can  be  done,  but  I  fear  that 
he  has  been  imprudent.' 

'  Sometimes,'  she  ventured  with  a  smile, '  imprudence  is  a  virtue.' 

'  And  its  own  reward  !  '  he  retorted.  They  had  passed  the 
Cross,  they  were  by  this  time  high  on  the  hill,  with  one  accord  they 
came  to  a  stand.  '  However,  I  will  think  it  over,'  he  continued. 
'  I  wiJl  think  it  over,  and  \\hat  a  cousin  may,  a  cousin  shall.' 

'  A  cousin  may  much  when  he  is  Lord  Audley,'  she  said. 

'  A  poor  man  in  a  fine  coat !  A  butterfly  in  an  east  wind.' 
He  removed  his  curly-brimmed  hat  and  stood  gazing  over  the 
prospect — the  wide  valley  that  far  and  near  gleamed  with 
many  a  sheet  of  flood-water.  '  Have  you  ever  thought,  Mary, 
what  that  means  ?  '  he  continued  with  feeling.  '  To  be  the  shadow 
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of  a  name  !  A  ghost  of  the  past !  To  have  for  home  a  ruin, 
and  for  lands  a  few  poor  farms — in  place  of  all  that  we  can  see  from 
here  !  For  all  this  was  once  ours.  To  live  a  poor  man  among  the 
rich  !  To  have  nothing  but — • — ' 

'  Opportunities  ! '  she  answered,  her  voice  betraying  how  deeply 
she  was  moved — for  she  too  was  an  Audley.  '  For,  with  all  said 
and  done,  you  start  where  others  end.  You  have  no  need  to  wait 
for  a  hearing.  Doors  stand  open  to  you  that  others  must  open. 
Your  name  is  a  passport — is  there  a  Stafford  man  who  does  not 
thrill  to  it  ?  Surely  these  things  are  something.  Surely  they  are 
much  ? ' 

'  You  would  make  me  think  so  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Believe  me,  they  are.' 

*  They  would  be  if  I  had  your  enthusiasm  ! '  he  answered, 
moved  by  her  words.  '  And,  by  Jove,'  he  continued,  gazing 
with  admiration  at  her  glowing  face,  '  if  I  had  you  by  me  to  spur 
me  on  there's  no  knowing,  Mary,  what  I  might  not  try !  And 
what  I  might  not  do  ! ' 

Womanlike,  she  would  evade  the  crisis  which  she  had  pro- 
voked. '  Or  fail  to  do ! '  she  replied.  '  Perhaps  the  most 
worthy  would  be  left  undone.  But  I  must  go  now,'  she  con- 
tinued. '  I  have  to  give  my  uncle  his  medicine.  I  fear  I  am 
late  already.' 

'  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  '  he  asked,  trying  to  detain  her. 

'  Some  day,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  good-bye  now  !  And  don't 
forget  Mr.  Colet !  Good  bye  ! ' 

He  stood  awhile  looking  after  her,  then  he  turned  and  went 
down  the  hill.  By  the  time  he  was  at  the  place  where  he  had  met 
her  he  was  glad  that  she  had  broken  off  the  interview. 

'  I  might  have  said  too  much,'  he  reflected.  '  She's  handsome 
enough  to  turn  any  man's  head  !  And  not  so  cold  as  she  looks, 
by  Gad  !  And  she  spells  safety.  But  there's  no  hurry — and 
she's  inclined  to  be  kind,  or  I  am  mistaken !  That  clown, 
Basset,  has  got  his  dismissal,  I  fancy,  and  there's  no  one  else  !  ' 

Presently  his  thoughts  took  another  turn.  '  What  maggots 
women  get  in^o  their  heads  !  '  he  muttered.  '  That  pestilent  Colet 
— I'm  glad  the  rector  acted  on  my  hint.  But  there  it  is  ;  when  a 
woman  meddles  with  politics  she's  game  for  the  first  spouter  she 
comes  across  !  Fine  eyes,  too,  and  the  Audley  blood  !  With  a  little 
drilling  she  would  hold  her  own  anywhere.' 

Altogether,  he  found  the  walk  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
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carriage  pleasant  enough  and  his  thoughts  satisfactory.  With  Mary 
and  safety  on  one  side,  and  Lady  Adela  and  a  plum  on  the  other — 
it  would  be  odd  if  he  did  not  bring  his  wares  to  a  tolerable  market. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CORN  LAW  CRISIS. 

HE  had  been  right  in  his  forecast  when  he  told  Mary  that  a 
political  crisis  was  at  hand.  That  which  had  been  long  whispered, 
was  beginning  to  be  openly  stated  in  club  and  market-place.  The 
Corn  Laws,  the  support  of  the  country,  the  mainstay,  as  so  many 
thought,  of  the  Constitution,  were  in  danger ;  and  behind  closed 
doors,  while  England  listened  without,  the  doctors  were  met  to 
decide  their  fate. 

Potatoes  !  The  word  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  wet 
autumn,  from  town  to  country,  from  village  to  village.  Potatoes  ! 
The  thing  seemed  incredible.  That  the  lordly  Corn  Laws,  the 
bulwark  of  the  landed  interest,  the  prop  of  agriculture,  that  had 
withstood  all  attacks  for  two  generations,  and  maintained  them- 
selves alike  against  high  prices  and  the  Corn  Law  League — that 
these  should  go  down  because  a  vulgar  root  like  the  potato  had 
failed  in  Ireland — it  was  a  thing  passing  belief.  It  couldn't  be. 
With  the  Conservatives  in  power,  it  seemed  impossible. 

Yet  it  was  certain  that  the  position  was  grave,  if  not  hopeless. 
Never  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  there  been  such  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  so  frequent,  so  secret.  And  strange  things  were  said. 
Some  who  had  supported  Peel,  yet  did  not  trust  him,  maintained 
that  this  was  the  natural  sequel  of  his  measures,  the  point  to  which 
he  had  been  moving  through  all  the  years  of  his  Ministry.  Potatoes 
— bah !  Others  who  still  supported  him,  yet  did  not  trust  him, 
brooded  nervously  over  his  action  twenty  years  before,  when  he 
had  first  resisted  and  then  accepted  the  Catholic  claims.  Tories 
and  Conservatives  alike,  wondered  what  they  were  there  to  conserve, 
if  such  things  were  in  the  wind  ;  and  protested,  but  with  growing 
misgiving,  that  the  thing  could  not  be.  While  those  among  them 
who  had  seats  to  save  and  majorities  to  guard,  met  one  another 
with  gloomy  looks,  whispered  together  in  corners  and  privately 
asked  themselves  what  they  would  do — if  he  did.  Happy  in 
these  circumstances  were  those  who  like  Mottisfont,  the  father, 
were  ready  to  retire  ;  and  still  happier  those  who  like  Mottisfont, 
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the  son,  knew  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  and  could  sing  '  John 
Barleycorn,  my  Jo,  John,'  with  no  fear  of  being  jilted. 

Their  anxieties — 'they  were  politicians — -were  mainly  personal 
— and  selfish.  But  there  were  some,  simple  people  like  Mr.  Stubbs 
at  Riddsley,  who  really  believed,  when  these  rumours  reached  them, 
that  the  foundations  of  things  were  breaking  up,  and  that  the 
world  in  which  they  had  lived  was  sinking  under  their  feet.  Already 
in  fancy  they  saw  the  glare  of  furnaces  fall  across  the  peaceful 
fields.  Already  they  heard  the  tall  mill  jar  and  quiver  where  the 
cosy  homestead  and  the  full  stackyard  sprawled.  Ttyey  saw  a 
weakly  race,  slaves  to  the  factory  bell,  overrun  the  land  where  the 
ploughman  still  whistled  at  his  work  and  his  wife  suckled  healthy 
babes.  To  these  men,  if  the  rumours  they  heard  were  true,  if 
Peel  had  indeed  sold  the  pass,  it  meant  the  loss  of  all ;  it  meant 
the  victory  of  coal  and  cotton,  the  ruling  of  all  after  the  Man- 
chester pattern,  the  reign  of  Cash,  the  Lord,  and  ten  per  cent,  his 
profit — it  meant  the  end  of  the  old  England  they  had  loved. 

Not  that  Stubbs  said  this  at  Riddsley,  or  anything  like  it.  He 
smiled  and  kept  silence,  as  became  a  man  who  knew  much  and  was 
set  above  common  rumour.  The  landlord  of  the  Audley  Arms, 
the  corndealer,  the  brewer,  the  saddler  went  away  from  him  with 
their  fears  allayed  merely  by  the  way  in  which  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  At  the  farmers'  ordinary  he  had  never  been  more 
cheerful ;  he  gave  the  toast  of  '  Horn  and  Corn,  gentlemen  !  And 
when  potatoes  take  their  place  you  may  come  and  tell  me  ! ' — he 
gave  it  so  heartily  that  the  farmers  went  home,  market-peart 
and  rejoicing,  laughed  at  their  doubting  neighbours,  and  quoted  a 
hundred  things  that  Lawyer  Stubbs  had  not  said. 

But  a  day  or  two  later  the  lawyer  sustained  an  unpleasant 
shock.  He  had  been  little  moved  by  Lord  John's  manifesto — the 
declaration  in  which  the  little  Whig  Leader,  seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment hesitated,  had  plumped  for  total  repeal.  That  was  in 
the  common  course  of  things.  It  had  heartened  him,  if  anything. 
It  was  natural.  It  would  bring  the  Tories  into  line  and  put 
an  end  to  trimming.  But  this — this  which  confronted  him  one 
morning  when  he  opened  his  London  paper  was  different.  He 
read  it,  he  held  his  breath,  he  stood  aghast  a  long  minute,  he 
swore.  After  a  few  minutes  he  took  his  hat  and  the  newspaper, 
and  went  round  to  the  house  in  which  Lord  Audley  lived  when  he 
was  at  !Riddsley. 

It  was  a  handsome  Georgian  house,  built  of  brick  with  stone 
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facings,  and  partly  covered  with  ivy.  A  wide  smooth  lawn  divided 
it  from  the  road.  The  occupant  was  a  curate's  widow  who  lived 
there  with  her  two  sisters  and  eked  out  their  joint  means  by  letting 
the  first  floor  to  her  landlord.  For  '  The  Butterflies  '  was  Audley 
property,  and  the  clergyman's  widow  was  held  to  derogate  in  no 
way  by  an  arrangement  which  differed  widely  from  a  common 
letting  of  lodgings.  Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  stout,  short,  and  fussy, 
her  sisters  were  thin,  short,  and  precise,  but  all  of  them  overflowed 
with  words  as  kindly  as  their  deeds.  Good  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  in  fact, 
who  never  spoke  of  his  lordship  behind  his  back  but  with  distant 
respect,  sometimes  forgot  in  his  presence  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  '  dear  young  man ' ;  and  when  he  had  a  cold,  would  prescribe  a 
posset  or  a  warming-pan  with  an  insistence  which  at  tunes  amused 
and  more  often  bored  him. 

Stubbs  found  his  lordship  just  risen  from  a  late  lunch,  and  in 
his  excitement,  the  lawyer  forgot  his  manners.  '  By  G — d,  my 
lord  ! '  he  ciied,  '  he's  resigned.' 

Audley  looked  at  him  with  displeasure.      '  Who's  resigned  ?  ' 
he  asked  coldly. 
'  Peel ! ' 

Against  that  news  the  young  mam  was  not  proof.  He  caught 
the  infection.  '  Impossible  !  '  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 

'  It's  true  !  It's  in  the  Morning  Po.st,  my  lord  !  He  saw  the 
Queen  yesterday.  She's  sending  for  Lord  John.  It's  black 
treachery  !  It's  the  blackest  of  treachery  !  With  a  majority  in  the 
House,  with  the  peers  in  his  pocket,  the  country  quiet,  trade  im- 
proving, everything  in  his  favour,  he's  sold  us— sold  us  to  Cobden 
on  some  d — d  pretext  of  famine  in  Ireland  !  ' 

Audley  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  stood  deep  in  thought, 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  At  length,  '  I  don't 
follow  it,'  he  said.  '  How  is  Russell,  who  is  in  a  minority,  to  carry 
repeal  ?  ' 

'  Peel's  promised  his  support ! '  Stubbs  cried.  Like  most  honest 
men,  he  was  nothing  if  not  thorough.  '  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
my  lord,  he  has  !  He  won't  deceive  me  again.  I  know  him  through 
and  through,  now.  He  11  take  with  him  Graham  and  Gladstone 
and  Herbert,  his  old  tail,  Radicals  at  heart  every  man  of  them, 
and  he  the  biggest ! ' 

'  Well,'  Audley  said  slowly,  '  he  might  have  done  one  thing 
worse.     He  might  have  stayed  in  and  passed  repeal  himself  ! ' 
'  Good  G — d  ! '  the  lawyer  cried,  '  Judas  wouldn't  have  done 
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that !  All  he  could  do,  he  has  done.  He  has  let  in  corn  from 
Canada,  cattle  from  Heaven  knows  where,  he  has  let  in  wool.  All 
that  he  has  done.  But  even  he  has  a  limit,  my  lord  !  Even  he  ! 
The  man  who  was  returned  to  support  the  Corn  Laws — -to  repeal 
them.  Impossible ! ' 

'  Well  ? '  Audley  said.     '  There'll  be  an  election,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  The  sooner  the  better,'  Stubbs  answered  vengefully.     '  And 
we  shall  see  what  the  country  thinks  of  this.    In  Riddsley  we've 
been  ready  for  weeks — as  you  know,  my  lord.    But  a  General 
Election  ?     Gad  !    I  only  hope  they  will  put  some  one  up  here,  and 
we  will  give  them  such  a  beating  as  they've  never  had  ! ' 

Audley  pondered.     '  I  suppose  Riddsley  is  safe,'  he  said. 

'  As  safe  as  Burton  Bridge  ! ' 

The  other  rattled  the  money  in  his  pocket.  '  As  long  as  you 
give  them  a  lead,  Stubbs,  I  suppose  ? '  he  said.  '  But  if  you  went 
over  ?  What  then  ? ' 

Stubbs  opened  his  eyes.     '  Went  over  ? '  he  ejaculated. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mean,'  my  lord  said  airily,  '  that  you're  not  as 
staunch  as  Burton  Bridge.     But  supposing  you  took  the  other  side 
• — it  would  make  a  difference,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  jot ! '  the  lawyer  answered  sturdily. 

*  Not  even  if  the  two  Mottisfonts  sided  with  Peel  ? ' 

'  If  they  did  the  old  gentleman  would  never  see  Westminster 
again,'  Stubbs  cried,  '  nor  the  young  one  go  there  ! ' 

'  Or,'  Audley  continued,  setting  his  shoulders  against  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  smiling,  '  suppose  I  did  ?  If  the  Beaudelays  interest 
were  cast  for  repeal  ?  What  then  ? ' 

'  What  then  ?  You'll  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  am  frank,' 
Stubbs  answered.  '  Then  the  Beaudelays  influence,  that  has  held 
the  borough  time  out  of  mind,  that  returned  two  members  before 
'32,  and  has  returned  one  since — there'd  be  an  end  of  it !  It  would 
snap  like  a  rotten  stick.  The  truth  is  we  hold  the  borough  while 
we  go  with  the  stream.  In  fair  weather  when  it  is  a  question  of 
twenty  votes  one  way  or  the  other,  we  carry  it.  And  you've 
the  credit,  my  lord.' 

Audley  moved  (his  shoulders  restlessly.  '  It's  all  I  get  by  it,' 
he  said.  '  If  I  could  turn  the  credit  into  a  snug  place  of  two 
thousand  a  year,  Stubbs — it  would  be  another  thing.  Do  you 
know,'  he  continued,  '  I've  often  wondered  why  you  feel  so  strongly 
on  the  corn  taxes  ?  ' 

*  You  asked  me  that  once  before,  my  lord,'  the  agent  answered 
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slowly.  '  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  more  things  than  one  go 
to  it.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  make  is  this,  that  like  your 
lordship's  influence  in  the  borough,  it's  part  sentiment  and  part 
tradition.  I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind — it's  a  picture  of  an  old 
homestead  that  my  grandfather  lived  in  and  died  in,  my  lord,  and 
that  I  visited  when  I  was  a  boy.  That  would  be  about  the  middle 
nineties  ;  the  French  war  going,  corn  high,  cattle  high,  a  good  horse 
in  the  gig  and  old  ale  for  all  comers.  There  was  comfort  inside 
and  plenty  without ;  comfort  in  the  great  kitchen,  with  its  floor 
as  clean  as  a  pink,  and  greened  in  squares  with  bay  leaves,  its 
dresser  bright  with  pewter,  its  mantel  with  Toby  jugs  !  There  was 
wealth  in  the  stackyard,  with  the  poultry  strutting  and  scratching, 
and  more  again  in  theJbyres  knee-deep  in  straw,  and  the  big  barn 
where  they  flailed  the  wheat !  And  there  were  men  and  maids  more 
than  on  two  farms  to-day,  some  in  the  house,  some  in  thatched 
cottages  with  a  run  on  the  common  and  wood  for  the  getting.  I 
remember,  as  if  they  were  yesterday,  hot  summer  afternoons  when 
there'd  be  a  stillness  on  thfe  farm  and  all  drowsed  together,  the  bees, 
and  the  calves,  and  the  old  sheep-dog,  and  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  silence  were  the  cluck  of  a  hen,  or  the  clank  of  pattens 
on  the  dairy-floor,  while  the  sun  fell  hot  on  the  orchard,  where  a 
little  boy  hunted  for  damsons  !  That's  what  I  often  see,  my  lord/ 
Stubbs  continued  stoutly.  *  And  may  Peel  protect  me,  if  I  ever 
raise  a  finger  to  set  mill  and  furnace,  devil's  dust  and  slave-grown 
cotton,  in  place  of  that ! ' 

My  lord  concealed  a  yawn.  '  Very  interesting,  Stubbs,'  he 
said.  '  Quite  a  picture  !  Peace  and  plenty  and  old  ale  !  And 
little  Jack  Homer  sitting  in  a  corner  !  No,  don't  go  yet,  man.  I 
want  you.'  He  made  a  sign  to  Stubbs  to  sit  down,  and  settling 
his  shoulders  more  firmly  against  the  mantel-shelf,  he  thrust  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  trouser-pockets.  '  I'm  not  easy  in  my  mind 
about  John  Audley,'  he  said.  '  I'm  not  sure  that  he  has  not  found 
something.' 

Stubbs  stared.  '  There's  nothing  to  find,'  he  said.  '  Nothing, 
my  lord  !  You  may  be  sure  of  it.' 

'  He  goes  there.' 

'  It's  a  craze.' 

'  It's  a  confoundedly  unpleasant  one  ! ' 

'  But  harmless,  my  lord.     Really  harmless.' 

The  younger  man's  impatience  darkened  his  face,  but  he  con- 
trolled it — a  sure  sign  that  he  was  in  earnest.  '  Tell  me  this,'  he 
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said.  '  What  evidence  would  upset  us  ?  You  told  me  once 
that  the  claim  could  be  reopened  on  fresh  evidence.  On  what 
evidence  ? ' 

'  I  regard  the  case  as  closed,'  Stubbs  answered  stubbornly. 
'  But  if  you  put  the  question  ' — he  seemed  to  reflect — '  the  point 
at  issue,  on  which  the  whole  turned,  was  the  legitimacy  of  your 
great-grandfather,  my  lord,  Peter  Paravicini  Audley's  son.  Mr. 
John's  great-grandfather  was  Peter  Paravicini's  younger  brother. 
The  other  side  alleged,  but  could  not  produce,  a  family  agreement 
admitting  that  the  son  was  illegitimate.  Such  an  agreement,  if 
Peter  Paravicini  was  a  party  to  it,  if  it  was  proved,  and  came  from 
the  proper  custody,  would  be  an  awkward  document  and  might 
let  in  the  next  brother's  descendants — that's  Mr.  John.  But  in 
my  opinion,  its  existence  is  a  fairy  story,  and  in  its  absence,  the 
entry  in  the  register  stands  good.' 

'  But  such  a  document  would  be  fatal  ?  ' 

*  If  it  fulfilled  the  conditions  it  would  be  serious,'  the  lawyer 
admitted.  '  But  it  does  not  exist,'  he  added  confidently. 

'  And  yet — I'm  not  comfortable,  Stubbs,'  Audley  rejoined.  *  I 
can't  get  John  Audley's  face  out  of  my  mind.  If  ever  man  looked 
as  if  he  had  his  enemy  by  the  throat,  he  looked  it ;  a  d — d  dis- 
inheriting face  I  thought  it !  I  don't  mind  telling  you,'  the  speaker 
continued,  some  disorder  in  his  own  looks,  '  that  I  awoke  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  I  saw  him  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now : 
and  at  that  moment  I  wouldn't  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for 
my  chance  of  being  Lord  Audley  this  time  two  years  ! ' 

'  liver ! '  said  Stubbs,  unmoved.  '  Liver,  my  lord,  asking 
your  pardon !  Nothing  else — and  the  small  hours.  I've  felt  like 
that  myself.  Still,  if  you  are  really  uneasy  there  is  always  a  way 
out,  though  it  may  be  impertinent  of  me  to  mention  it.' 

'  The  old  way  ?  ' 

'  You  might  marry  Miss  Audley.  A  handsome  young  lady, 
if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  of  your  own  blood  and  name,  and  no 
disparagement  except  in  fortune.  After  Mr.  John,  she  is  the  next 
heir,  and  the  match  once  made  would  checkmate  any  action  on 
his  part.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  afford  such  a  marriage,'  Audley  said 
coldly.  '  But  I  am  obliged  to  you.  As  for  this  news  ' — he  flicked 
the  newspaper  that  lay  on  the  table — '  it  may  be  true  or  it  may 
not.  If  it  is  true,  it  will  alter  many  things.  We  shall  see.  If 
you  hear  anything  fresh  let  me  know.' 
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Stubbs  said  that  he  would  and  took  his  leave,  "wondering  a  little, 
but  having  weightier  things  on  his  mind.  He  sought  his  home  by 
back  ways,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  Dr.  Pepper  or  Bagenal  the 
brewer,  or  even  the  saddler,  until  he  had  considered  what  face  he 
would  put  on  Peel's  latest  move.  He  felt  that  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  sagacity  was  at  stake. 

Meanwhile  his  employer,  left  alone,  fell  to  considering,  not  what 
face  he  should  put  upon  the  matter,  but  how  he  might  at  this  crisis 
turn  the  matter  and  the  borough  to  the  best  account.  Certainly 
Stubbs  was  discouraging,  but  Stubbs  was  a  fool.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  him  ;  he  drew  his  wages  either  way.  But  a  man  of  the 
world  did  not  cling  to  the  credit  of  owning  a  borough  for  the  mere 
name  of  the  thing.  If  he  were  sensible  he  looked  to  get  something 
more  from  it  than  that.  And  it  was  upon  occasions  such  as  this 
that  the  something  more  was  to  be  had  by  those  who  knew  how 
to  go  about  the  business. 

Here,  in  fact,  was  the  moment,  if  he  was  the  man. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

PETER'S  RETURN. 

NOT  a  word  or  hint  of  John  Audley's  illness  had  come  to  Basset's 
ears.  At  the  time  of  the  alarm  he  had  been  in  London,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  days  later  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  morning  train 
to  return  to  Stafford.  On  his  way  to  town,  and  for  some  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  had  been  buoyed  up  by  plans,  nebulous  indeed,  but 
sufficient.  He  came  back  low  in  his  mind  and  in  poor  spirits. 
The  hopes,  if  not  the  aspirations,  which  Colet's  enthusiasm  had 
generated  in  him  had  died  down,  and  the  visit  to  Francis  Place  had 
done  nothing  to  revive  them. 

Some  greatness  in  the  man,  a  largeness  of  ideas,  an  echo  of 
the  revolutionary  days  when  the  sanest  saw  visions,  Basset  was 
forced  to  own.  But  the  two  stood  too  far  apart,  the  inspired  tailor 
and  the  country  squire,  for  sympathy.  They  were  divided  by 
too  wide  a  gulf  of  breeding  and  prejudice  to  come  together.  Basset 
was  not  even  a  Radical,  and  his  desire  to  improve  things,  and  to 
better  the  world,  fell  very  far  short  of  the  passion  of  humanity 
which  possessed  the  aged  Republican — the  man  who  for  half  a 
century  had  been  so  forward  in  all  their  movements  that  his  fellows 
christened  him  the  '  Old  Postilion* 
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Nothing  but  disappointment,  therefore,  had  come  of  the  meeting. 
The  two  had  parted  with  a  little  contempt  on  the  one  side,  a  sense 
of  failure  on  the  other.  If  a  man  could  serve  his  neighbours  only  in 
fellowship  with  such,  if  the  cause  which  for  a  few  hours  had  pro- 
mised to  fill  the  void  left  by  an  unhappy  love,  could  be  supported 
only  by  men  who  held  such  opinions,  then  Basset  felt  that  the  thing 
was  not  for  him.  For  six  or  seven  days  he  went  up  and  down  London 
at  odds  with  himself  and  his  kind,  and  ever  striving  to  solve  a  puzzle, 
the  answer  to  which  evaded  him.  Was  the  hope  that  he  might 
find  a  mission  and  found  a  purpose  on  Colet's  lines,  was  it  just  the 
desire  to  set  the  world  right  that  seized  on  young  men  fresh  from 
college  ?  And  if  this  were  so,  if  this  were  all,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
Whither  was  he  to  turn  ?  How  was  he  going  to  piece  together  the 
lite  which  Mary  had  broken  ?  How  w  as  he  going  to  arrange  his 
future  so  that  some  thread  of  purpose  might  run  through  it, 
so  that  something  of  effort  might  still  link  together  the  long  bede- 
roll  of  years  ? 

He  found  no  answer  to  the  riddle.  And  it  was  in  a  gloomy, 
unsettled  mood,  ill-content  with  himself  and  the  world,  that  he  took- 
his  seat  in  the  train.  Alas,  he  could  not  refrain  from  recalling 
the  May  morning  on  which  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  same  train 
with  Mary.  How  ill  had  he  then  appreciated  her  company,  how 
little  had  he  understood,  how  little  had  he  prized  his  good  fortune  ! 
He  who  was  then  free  to  listen  to  her  voice,  to  meet  her  eyes, 
to  follow  the  changes  of  her  mood  from  grave  to  gay  !  To  be 
to  her — wLat  he-  could !  And  that  for  hours,  for  days,  for 
weeks  ! 

He  swore  under  his  breath  and  sat  back  in  the  shadow  of  the 
corner.  And  a  man  who  entered  late,  and  saw  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  shut,  fancied  that  he  was  ill ;  and  when  he  muttered  a  word 
under  his  breath,  asked  him  if  he  spoke. 

'  No,'  Basset  replied  curtly.  And  that  he  might  be  alone  with 
his  thoughts  he  took  up  a  newspaper  and  held  it  before  him.  But 
not  a  word  did  he  read.  After  a  long  interval  he  looked  over  the 
journal  and  met  the  other's  eyes. 

'  Surprising  news  this,'  the  stranger  said.  He  had  the  look  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  bronzed  face  of  one  who  had  lived  under  warm  skies. 

Basset  murmured  that  it  was. 

4  The  Whigs  have  a  fine  opportunity,'  the  other  pursued.  '  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  use  it.' 

'  You  are  a  Whig,  perhaps  ?  ' 
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The  stranger  smiled.    '  No,'  he  replied.    '  I  am  not.    I  have  lived 
BO  long  abroad  that  I  belong  to  no  party.     I  am  an  Englishman.' 
'  Ah  ?  '  Basset  rejoined,  curiosity  beginning  to  stir  in  him. 
'  That's  rather  a  fine  idea.' 

'  Apparently  it's  a  novel  one.  But  it  seems  natural  to  me.  I 
have  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  India  and  I  have  lost  touch  with  the 
cant  of  parties.  Out  there,  "we  do  honestly  try  to  rule  for  the  good 
of  the  people  ;  their  prosperity  is  our  interest.  Here,  during  the 
few  weeks  I  have  spent  in  England  I  see  things  done,  not  because 
they  are  good,  but  because  they  suit  a  party,  or  provide  a  cry,  or 
put  the  other  side  in  a  quandary.' 

'  There's  a  good  deal  of  that,  I  suppose.' 
'  Still,'    the  stranger  continued,  *  I  know  a  great  man,  and 
I  know  a  fine  thing  when  I  see  them.    And  I  fancy  that  I  see  them 
here  ! '    He  tapped  his  paper. 

'  Has  Lord  John  formed  his  ministry,  then  ? ' 
'  No,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will.     I  am  not  thinking  of  him, 
I  am  thinking  of  Peel.' 
'      'Oh!   Of  Peel?' 

'  He  has  done  a  fine  thing  !  As  every  man  does  who  puts  what 
is  right  before  what  is  easy.  May  I  tell  you  a  story  of  myself  ? ' 
the  Indian  continued.  '  Some  years  ago  in  the  Afghan  war  I 
was  unlucky  enough  to  command  a  small  frontier  post.  My  garrison 
consisted  of  two  companies  and  six  or  seven  European  officers. 
The  day  came  when  I  had  to  choose  between  two  courses.  I  must 
either  hold  my  ground  until  our  people  advanced,  or  I  must 
evacuate  the  post,  which  had  a  certain  importance — and  fall  back 
into  safety.  The  men  never  dreamed  of  retiring.  The  officers 
were  confident  that  we  could  hold  out.  But  we  were  barely  supplied 
for  forty  days,  and  in  my  judgment  no  reinforcement  was  possible 
under  seventy.  I  made  my  choice,  breached  the  place,  and  retired. 
But  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  days  of  that  retieat,  with  sullen  faces 
about  me,  and  hardly  a  man  in  my  company  who  did  not  think 
me  a  poltroon,  were  the  bitterest  of  my  life.  I  knew  that  if  the 
big-wigs  agreed  with  them  I  was  a  ruined  man,  and  after  ten 
years  I  should  go  home  disgraced.  Fortunately  the  General  saw 
it  as  I  saw  it,  and  all  was  well.  But ' — he  looked  at  Basset  with  a 
wry  smile — '  it  was  a  march  of  ten  days  to  the  base  ;  and  to-day 
the  sullen  looks  of  those  men  come  back  to  me  in  my  dreams.' 

*  And  you  think,'  Basset  said — the  other's  story  had  won  his 
respect — '  that  Peel  has  found  himself  in  such  a  position  ? ' 
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*  To  compare  great  issues  with  small,  I  do.  I  suspect  that  he 
has  gone  through  an  agony — that  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word — 
such  as  I  went  through.  My  impression  is  that  when  he  came  into 
office  he  was  in  advance  of  his  party.  He  saw  that  the  distress  in 
the  country  called  for  measures  which  his  followers  would  accept 
from  no  one  else.  He  believed  that  he  could  carry  them  with  him. 
Perhaps,  even  then,  he  held  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  possible  in 
Borne  remote  future  ;  perhaps  he  did  not,  I  don't  know.  For 
suddenly  there  came  on  him  the  fear  of  this  Irish  famine — and 
forced  his  hand.' 

'  But  don't  you  think,'  Basset  asked,  '  that  the  alarm  is  pre- 
mature ?  '  A  dozen  times  he  had  heard  the  famine  called  a  flam, 
a  sham,  a  bite,  anything  but  a  reality. 

'  You  have  never  seen  a  famine,'  the  other  replied  gravely. 
'  You  have  nevei  had  to  face  the  impossibility  of  creating  food 
where  it  does  not  exist,  or  of  bringing  it  from  a  distance  when  there 
are  no  roads.  I  have  had  that  experience.  I  have  seen  people 
die  of  starvation  by  hundreds,  women,  children,  babes,  when  I 
could  do  nothing  because  steps  had  not  been  taken  in  time.  God 
forbid  that  that  should  happen  in  Ireland  !  If  the  fear  does  not 
outrun  the  dearth,  God  help  the  poor  !  Now  I  am  told  that  Peel  wit- 
nessed a  famine  in  Ireland  about  '17  or  '18,  and  knows  what  it  is.' 

'  You  have  had  interesting  experiences  ? '  Basset  said. 

'  The  experience  of  every  Indian  officer.  But  the  burden  which 
rests  on  us  makes  us  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  a  statesman's  position. 
I  see  Peel  forced — forced  suddenly,  perhaps,  to  make  a  choice  ; 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  do  what  is  right  or  what  is  consistent. 
He  must  betray  his  friends,  or  he  must  betray  his  country.  And 
the  agony  of  the  decision  is  the  greater  if  he  has  it  burnt  in  on  his 
memory  that  he  did  this  thing  once  before ;  that  once  before  he 
turned  his  back  on  his  party — and  that  all  the  world  knows  it  ! ' 

c  I  see.' 

'  If  a  man  in  that  position  puts  self,  consistency,  reputation 
all  behind  him — believe  me,  he  is  doing  a  fine  thing.' 

Basset  assented.  '  But  you  speak,'  he  added,  '  as  if  Sir  Robert 
were  going  to  do  the  thing  himself — instead  of  merely  standing 
aside  for  others  to  do  it.' 

'  A  distinction  without  much  difference,'  the  other  rejoined. 
'  Possibly  it  will  turn  out  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  do  it. 
If  so,  he  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  He  will  need  the  help  of 
every  moderate  man  in  the  country,  if  he  is  not  to  be  beaten.  For 
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whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  depends  not  upon  the  fanatics,  but 
upon  the  moderate  men.  I  don't  know  what  your  opinions  are  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  Basset  said  frankly,  '  I  am  not  much  of  a  party-man 
myself.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  so  far.' 

'  Then  if  you  have  any  influence,  use  it.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  out  of  it  for  family  reasons.' 

Basset  looked  at  the  stranger.  '  You  are  not  by  any  chance 
Colonel  Mottisfont  ?  '  he  said. 

'  I  am.    You  know  my  brother  ?    He  is  member  for  Riddsley.' 

*  Yes.    My  name  is  Basset.' 

'  Of  Blore  ?  Indeed.  I  knew  your  father.  Well,  I  have  not 
cast  my  seed  on  stony  ground.  Though  you  are  stony  enough 
about  Wootton-under- Weaver.' 

'  True,  worse  luck.    Your  brother  is  retiring,  I  hear  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  he  has  just  horse  sense,  has  Jack.    He  won't  vote  against 
Peel.    His  lad  has  less  and  will  take  his  place  and  vote  old  Tory. 
But  there,  I  mustn't  abuse  the  family.' 

They  had  still  half  an  hour  to  spend  together  before  Basset 
got  out  at  Stafford.  He  had  time  to  discover  that  the  soldier  was 
faced  by  a  problem  not  unlike  his  own.  His  service  over,  he  had 
to  consider  what  he  would  do.  'All  I  know,'  the  Colonel  said 
breezily,  '  is  that  I  won't  do  nothing.  Some  take  to  preaching, 
others  to  Bath,  but  neither  will  suit  rne.  But  I'll  not  drift.  I  kept 
from  brandy  pawnee  out  there,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  from 
drift  here.  For  you,  you're  a  young  man,  Basset,  and  a  hundred 
things  are  open  to  you.  I  am  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  I'll 
do  something.' 

'  You  have  done  something  to-day,'  Basset  said.  '  You  have 
done  me  good.' 

Later  he  had  time  to  think  it  over  during  the  long  journey  from 
Stafford  to  Blore.  He  drove  by  twisting  country  roads,  under  the 
grey  walls  of  Chartley,  by  Uttoxeter  and  Rochester.  Thence  he 
toiled  uphill  to  the  sterile  Derbyshire  border,  the  retreat  of  old 
families  and  old  houses.  He  began  to  think  that  he  had  gained 
some  ideas  with  which  he  could  sympathise,  ideas  which  were  at 
one  with  Mary  Audley's  burning  desire  to  help,  while  they  did  not 
clash  with  old  prejudices.  If  he  threw  himself  into  Peel's  cause, 
he  would  indeed  be  seen  askance  by  many.  He  would  have  to 
put  himself  forward  after  a  fashion  that  gave  him  the  goose-flesh 
when  he  thought  of  it.  A  landowner,  he  would  have  to  go  against 
the  land.  But  he  would  not  feel,  in  his  darker  moods,  that  he  was 
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the  dupe  of  cranks  and  fanatics.  He  saw  Peel  as  Mottisfont  had 
pictured  him,  as  a  man  putting  all  behind  him  except  the  right ; 
and  his  heart  warmed  to  the  picture.  Many  would  fall  away,  few 
would  be  staunch ;  from  this  ship,  as  from  every  sinking  ship,  the 
rats  would  flee.  But  so  much  the  stronger  was  the  call. 

The  result  was  that  the  Peter  Basset  who  descended  at  the 
porch  of  the  old  gabled  house,  that  sat  low  and  faced  east  in  the 
valley  under  Weaver,  was  a  more  hopeful  man  than  he  who  had 
entered  the  train  at  Euston.  A  purpose,  a  plan — he  had  gained 
these,  and  the  hope  that  springs  from  them. 

He  had  barely  doffed  his  driving-coat,  however,  before  his 
thoughts  were  swept  in  another  diiection.  On  the  hall  table 
lay  two  letters.  He  took  up  one.  It  was  from  Colet  and  written 
in  deep  dejection.  '  The  barber  was  a  Tory  and  had  given  him 
short  notice.  Feeling  ran  high  in  the  town,  and  other  lodgings 
were  not  to  be  had.  The  Bishop  had  supported  the  Rector's  action, 
and  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  further  work.'  He  did  not 
ask  for  shelter,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  was  at  his  wit's  end,  and 
more  than  a  little  surprised  by  the  storm  which  he  had  raised. 

Basset  threw  down  the  letter.  '  He  shall  come  here/  he  thought. 
'  What  is  it  to  me  whom  he  marries  ? '  Many  solitary  hours  spent 
in  the  streets  of  London  had  gone  some  way  towards  widening 
Peter's  outlook. 

He  took  up  the  second  letter.  It  was  from  John  Audley,  and 
before  he  had  read  three  lines,  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  that  the 
post-chaise  which  had  brought  him  from  Stafford  should  be  kept : 
he  would  want  it  in  the  morning.  John  Audley  wrote  that  he  had 
been  very  ill ;  he  was  still  in  bed.  He  must  see  Basset.  The  matter 
was  urgent,  he  had  something  to  tell  him.  He  hinted  that  if  he 
did  not  come  quickly  it  might  be  too  late. 

Basset  could  not  refuse  to  go  ;  summoned  after  this  fashion,  he 
must  go.  But  he  tried  to  believe  that  he  was  not  glad  to  go.  He 
tried  to  believe  that  the  excitement  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  the  journey  had  to  do  with  his  uncle.  It  was  in  vain ;  he  knew 
that  he  tricked  himself.  Or  if  he  did  not  know  this  then,  his  eyes 
were  opened  next  day,  when,  after  walking  up  the  hill  to  spare 
the  horses — and  a  little  because  he  shrank  at  the  last  from  the 
meeting — he  came  in  sight  of  the  Gatehouse,  and  saw  Mary 
Audley  standing  in  the  doorway.  The  longing  that  gripped  him 
then,  the  emotion  that  unmanned  him,  told  him  all.  It  was  of 
Mary  he  had  been  thinking,  towards  Mary  he  had  been  travelling, 
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of  her  work  it  was  that  the  miles  had  seemed  leagues !    He  wa 
not  cured.    He  was  not  in  the  way  to  be  cured.    He  was  the  same 
love-sick  fool  whom  she  had  driven  from  her  with  contumely  an 
age — it  seemed  an  age,  ago. 

He  bent  his  head  as  he  approached,  that  she  might  not  see  his 
face.  His  knees  shook  and  a  tremor  ran  through  him.  Why  had  he 
come  back  ?  Why  had  he  come  back  to  face  this  anguish  ? 

Then  he  mastered  himself ;  indeed  he  took  himself  the  more 
strongly  in  hand  for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  When  they 
met  at  the  door  it  was  Mary,  not  he,  whose  colour  came  and  went ; 
who  spoke  awkwardly,  and  rushed  into  needless  explanations.  The 
man  listened  with  a  stony  face,  and  said  little,  almost  nothing. 

After  the  first  awkward  greeting,  '  Your  room  has  been  airing,' 
she  continued,  avoiding  his  eyes.  '  My  uncle  has  been  expecting 
you  for  some  days.  He  has  asked  for  you  again  and  again.' 

He  explained  that  he  had  been  in  London — hence  the  delay  ; 
and,  further,  that  he  must  return  to  Blore  that  day.  She  felt  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  this,  an<4  she  coloured  painfully.  But  he 
seemed  to  be  indifferent.  He  noticed  a  trifling  change  in  the 
hall,  asked  a  question  or  two  about  his  uncle's  state,  and  inquired 
what  had  caused  his  sudden  illness. 

She  told  the  story,  giving  details.  He  nodded.  '  Yes,  I 
have  seen  him  in  a  similar  attack/  he  said.  '  But  he  gets  older. 
I  am  afraid  it  alarmed  you  ? ' 

On  that  she  forced  herself  to  describe  Lord  Audley's  part  in 
the  matter — and  Mr.  Stubbs's  ;  and  was  conscious  that  she  was  drag- 
ging in  Mr.  Stubbs  more  often  than  was  necessary.  Basset  listened 
politely,  remarked  that  it  was  fortunate  that  Audley  had  been  on 
the  spot,  added  that  he  was  sure  that  everything  had  been  done 
that  was  right. 

When  he  had  gone  upstairs  to  see  John  Audley  she  escaped  to 
her  room.  Her  cheeks  were  burning,  and  she  could  have  ciied. 
Basset's  coldness,  his  distance,  the  complete  change  in  his  manner 
all  hurt  her  more  than  she  could  say.  They  brought  home  to  her, 
painfully  home  to  her  what  she  had  done.  She  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  fling  away  the  friend,  when  she  need  only  have  discarded 
the  lover ! 

But  she  must  face  it  out  now.  The  thing  was  done,  and  she  must 
put  up  with  it.  And  by  and  by,  fearing  that  Basset  might  suppose 
that  she  avoided  him,  she  came  down  and  waited  for  him  in  the 
deserted  library.  She  had  waited  some  minutes,  moving  restlessly 
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to  and  fro  and  wishing  the  ordeal  of  luncheon  were  over,  when 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  door  of  the  staircase  that  led  up  to  her 
uncle's  room.  It  was  ajar. 

She  stared  at  it,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  closed  it  after  Basset 
had  gone  up.  Now  it  was  ajar.  She  reflected.  The  house  was 
still,  she  could  hear  no  one  moving.  She  went  out  quickly,  crossed 
the  hall,  looked  into  the  dining-room.  Toft  was  not  there,  nor  was 
he  in  the  pantry.  She  returned  to  the  library,  and  went  softly 
up  the  stairs. 

So  softly  that  she  surprised  the  man  before  he  could  raise  his 
head  from  the  keyhole.  He  saw  that  he  was  detected,  and  for 
an  instant  he  scowled  at  her  in  the  half-light  of  the  narrow  passage, 
uncertain  what  to  do.  Mary  beckoned  to  him,  and  went  down 
before  him  to  the  library. 

There  she  turned  on  him.  '  Shut  the  door/  she  said.  '  You 
were  listening  !  Don't  deny  it.  You  have  acted  disgracefully, 
and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  tell  Mr.  Audley  what  has 
happened.' 

The  man,  sallow  with  fear,  tried  to  brave  it  out. 

*  You  will  only  make  mischief,  if  you  do,  Miss,'  he  said  sullenly. 
'  You'll  come  near  to  killing  the  master.' 

'  Very  good  ! '  Mary  said,  quivering  with  indignation.  '  Then 
instead  of  telling  Mr.  Audley  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Basset.  It  will  be 
for  him  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Audley  shall  know.  Go  now.' 

But  Toft  held  his  ground.  '  You'll  be  doing  a  bad  day's  work, 
Miss,'  he  said  darkly.  '  I  want  to  run  straight.'  He  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  which  was  wet  with  perspiration.  '  I  swear 
I  do  !  I  want  to  run  straight.' 

'  Straight ! '  Mary  cried  in  scorn.     '  And  you  listen  at  doors  !  ' 

The  man  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  soften  her.  '  For 
God's  sake,  be  warned,  Miss/  he  cried.  '  Don't  drive  me.  If  you 
knew  as  much  as  I  do — 

'  I  should  not  listen  to  learn  the  rest !  '  replied  Mary  without 
pity.  '  That  is  enough.  Please  to  see  that  lunch  is  ready/  She 
pointed  to  the  door.  She  was  not  an  Audley  for  nothing. 

Toft  gave  way  then  and  went,  and  she  remained  alone,  perplexed 
as  well  as  angry.  Mrs.  Toft  and  Etruria  were  good  simple  folk ; 
she  liked  them.  But  Toft  had  puzzled  her  from  the  first.  He  was 
so  silent,  so  secretive,  he  was  for  ever  appearing  without  warning 
and  vanishing  without  noise.  She  had  often  suspected  that  he 
spied  on  his  master. 
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But  she  had  never  caught  him  in  the  act,  and  the  certainty 
that  he  did  so,  filled  her  with  dismay.  It  was  fortunate,  she  thought, 
that  Basset  was  there,  and  that  she  could  consult  him.  And  the 
instant  that  he  appeared,  forgetting  their  quarrel  and  the  strained 
relations  between  them,  she  poured  out  her  story.  Toft  was  un- 
grateful, treacherous,  a  danger  !  With  Mr.  Audley  so  helpless, 
the  house  so  lonely,  it  frightened  her. 

It  was  only  when  she  had  run  on  for  some  time  that  Basset's 
air  of  detachment  struck  her.  He  listened,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  but  he  did  not  speak  until  she 
had  told  her  story,  and  expressed  her  misgivings. 

When  he  did,  '  I  am  not  surprised,'  he  said.  '  I've  suspected 
this  for  some  time.  But  I  don't  know  that  anything  can  be  done.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that — you  would  do  nothing  ?  ' 

'  The  truth  is,'  he  answered,  '  Toft  is  pretty  far  in  his  master's 
confidence.  And  what  he  does  not  know  he  wishes  to  know. 
When  he  knows  it,  he  will  find  it  a  mare's  nest.  The  truth — as  I 
see  it  at  any  rate — is  that  your  uncle  is  possessed  by  a  craze.  He 
wants  me  to  help  him  in  it.  I  cannot.  I  have  told  him  so,  firmly 
and  finally,  to-day.  Well,  I  suspect  that  he  will  now  turn  to  Toft. 
I  hope  not,  but  he  may,  and  if  we  report  the  man's  misconduct, 
it  will  only  precipitate  matters  and  hasten  an  understanding.  That 
is  the  position,  and  if  I  were  you,  I  should  let  the  matter  rest.' 

*  You  mean  that  ? '  she  exclaimed. 
'  I  do.' 

'  But — I  have  spoken  to  Toft ! '  Her  eyes  were  bright  with 
anger. 

He  kept  his  on  the  floor.  It  was  only  by  maintaining  the  dis- 
tance between  them  that  he  could  hope  to  hide  what  he  felt.  '  Still 
I  would  let  him  be,'  he  repeated.  '  I  do  not  think  that  Toft  is 
dangerous.  He  has  surprised  one  half  of  a  secret,  and  he  wishes 
to  learn  the  other  half.  That  is  all.' 

'  And  I  am  to  take  no  notice  ? ' 

*  I  believe  that  that  will  be  your  wisest  course.' 

She  was  shocked,  and  she  was  still  more  hurt.  He  pushed  her 
aside,  he  pushed  her  out  of  his  confidence,  out  of  his  uncle's  con- 
fidence !  His  manner,  his  indifference,  his  stolidity  showed  that 
she  had  not  only  killed  his  feeling  at  a  stroke,  but  that  he  now 
disliked  her. 

And  still  she  protested.     '  But  I  must  tell  my  uncle  ! '  she  cried. 

'  I  think  I  would  not,'  he  repeated.    '  But  there ' —  he  paused  and 
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looked  at  his  watch — '  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  are  going  to  give  me 
lunch  I  must  sit  down.     I've  a  long  journey  before  me.' 

Then  she  saw  that  no  more  could  be  said,  and  with  an  effort 
she  repressed  her  feelings.  'Yes,'  she  said,  'I  was  forgetting. 
You  must  be  hungry.' 

She  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  sat  down  with  him, 
Toft  waiting  on  them  with  the  impassive  ease  of  the  trained  man. 
While  they  ate,  Basset  talked  of  indifferent  things,  of  his  journey 
from  town,  of  the  roads,  of  London,  of  Colonel  Mottisfont — an 
interesting  man  whom  he  had  met  in  the  train.  And  as  he  talked, 
and  she  made  lifeless  answers,  her  indignation  cooled,  and  her  heart 
sank. 

She  could  have  cried,  indeed.  She  had  lost  her  friend.  He  was 
gone  to  an  immense  distance.  He  was  willing  to  leave  her  to  deal 
with  her  troubles  and  difficulties,  it  might  be,  with  her  dangers. 
In  killing  his  love  with  cruel  words — and  how  often  had  she  re- 
pented, not  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  manner  ! — she  had  killed  every 
feeling,  every  liking,  that  he  had  entertained  for  her. 

It  was  clear  that  this  was  so,  for  to  the  last  he  maintained  his 
coldness  and  indifference.  When  he  was  gone,  when  the  sound 
of  the  chaise-wheels  had  died  in  the  distance,  she  felt  more  lonely 
than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life.  In  her  Paris  days  she  had  had 
no  reason  to  blame  herself,  and  all  the  unturned  leaves  of  life 
awaited  her.  Now  she  had  turned  over  one  page,  and  marred  it, 
she  had  won  a  friend  and  lost  him,  she  had  spoiled  the  picture, 
which  she  had  not  wished  to  keep  ! 

Her  uncle  lay  upstairs,  ready  to  bear,  but  hardly  welcoming 
her  company.  He  had  his  secrets,  and  she  stood  outside  them.  She 
sat  below,  enclosed  in  and  menaced  by  the  silence  of  the  house. 
Yet  it  was  not  fear  that  she  felt  so  much  as  a  sadness,  a  great 
depression,  a  grey  despondency.  She  craved  something,  she  did 
not  know  what.  She  only  knew  that  she  was  alone — and  sad. 

She  tried  to  fight  against  the  feeling.  She  tried  to  read,  to 
work,  even  to  interest  herself  in  Toft  and  his  mystery.  She 
failed.  And  at  last  she  gave  up  the  attempt  and  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees  and  her  eyes  on  the  fire  she  fell  to  musing,  the  ticking 
of  the  tall  clock  and  the  fall  of  the  embers  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  shadowy  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  KIEL  IN  THE  'HERCULES.'1 
BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

II.  ACROSS  THE  SANDS  TO  NORDERNEY. 

THE  names  of  '  Norderney  '  and  '  Borkum  '  on  the  list  of  seaplane 
stations  to  be  inspected  seemed  to  strike  a  familiar  chord  of  memory, 
but  it  was  not  until  I  chanced  upon  a  dog-eared  copy  of  '  The  Riddle 
of  the  Sands  '  on  a  table  in  the  '  Commission  Room  '  of  the  Hercules 
that  it  dawned  upon  me  where  I  had  heard  them  before.  There 
was  no  time  at  the  moment  to  re-turn  the  pages  of  this  most  con- 
summately told  yarn  of  its  kind  ever  written,  but,  prompted  by 
a  happy  inspiration,  I  slipped  the  grimy  little  volume  into  my 
pocket.  And  there,  as  the  clattering  special  which  was  to  take 
us  to  Norddeich,  en  route  to  Norderney,  turned  off  from  the  Bremen 
main  line  a  few  miles  outside  of  Wilhelmshaven,  I  found  it  again, 
just  as  the  green,  water-logged  fields  and  bogs  of  the  '  land  of  the 
seven  siels  '  began  to  unroll  in  twin  panoramas  on  either  side. 
Opening  the  book  at  random  somewhere  toward  the  middle,  my 
eye  was  drawn  to  a  paragraph  beginning  near  the  top  of  the  page 
facing  a  much-pencilled  chart. 

.  .  .  The  mainland  is  that  district  of  Prussia  that  is  known 
as  East  Friesland.  [I  remembered  now  that  it  was  "  Carruthers," 
writing  in  the  Dulcibella,  off  Wangerogg,  who  was  describing  the 
"  lay  of  the  land/']  It  is  a  short,  flat-topped  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Ems  estuary  and  beyond  that  by  Holland, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Jade  estuary  ;  a  low-lying  country,  con- 
taining great  tracts  of  marsh,  and  few  towns  of  any  size  ;  on  the 
north  side  none.  Seven  islands  lie  off  the  coast.  All,  except 
Borkum,  which  is  round,  are  attenuated  strips,  slightly  crescent- 
shaped,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  tapering  at  the  ends  ; 
in  length  averaging  about  six  miles,  from  Norderney  and  Juist, 
which  are  seven  and  nine  respectively,  to  little  Baltrum,  which 
is  only  two  and  a  half.' 

As  I  turned  the  book  sideways  to  look  at  the  chart,  the  whole 
fascinating  story  came  back  with  a  rush.     What  man  who  has 
ever  knocked  about  in  small  boats,  tramped  roads  and  poked 
1  Copyright  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  1919. 
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about  generally  in  places  where  he  had  no  business  to  poke  could 
forget  it  ?  The  East  Friesland  peninsula,  with  its  '  seven  little 
rivers,'  and  '  seven  channels,'  and  '  seven  islands,'  was  the  '  take 
off '  for  the  German  army  which  was  to  cross  the  North  Sea  in 
barges  to  land  on  the  sands  of  *  The  Wash '  for  the  invasion  oi 
England.  And  this  very  line  over  which  our  rickety  two-car 
special  was  clinkety-clanking — I  wished  that  '  Carruthers '  could 
have  seen  what  a  pitiful  little  old  single-track  it  had  become — was 
the  '  strategic  trunk '  over  which  the  invading  cohorts  were  to  be 
shunted  in  their  thousands  to  the  waiting  deep-sea-going  barges 
in  the  canalised  siels.  There  was  Esens,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  '  nodal  centre '  of  the  great  embarkation,  and  scarcely  had  I 
located  it  on  the  map  before  its  tall  spire  was  stabbing  the  north- 
western skyline  as  we  drew  in  to  the  station. 

A  raw-boned,  red-faced  girl,  her  astonishingly  powerful  frame 
clad  in  a  greasy  man's  overall,  lowered  the  barrier  at  the  high-road 
crossing,  the  same  barrier,  I  reflected,  which  had  hel<i  up 
'  Carruthers/  Von  Brunning,  and  the  two  '  cloaked  gentlemen ' 
on  the  night  of  the  great  adventure.  Four  '  land  girls '  in  close- 
fitting  brown  corduroys,  with  great  baskets  of  red  cabbages  on 
their  shoulders,  were  just  trudging  off  down  the  road  to  Dornum, 
the  very  '  cobbled  causeway  flanked  with  ditches  and  willows 
and  running  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  railway  track '  which 
*  Carruthers '  had  followed  by  midnight,  with  '  fleecy  clouds  and 
a  half  moon  overhead,'  in  search  of  the  Berser  Tief.  There  was 
even  a  string  of  mighty  barges  towing  down  the  narrow  canal  of 
the  '  Tief  '  when  we  crossed  its  rattling  bridge  a  few  minutes  later. 
And  just  as  '  Carruthers '  described,  the  road  and  railway  clung 
closely  together  all  the  way  to  Dornum,  and  about  half-way  were 
joined  by  a  third  companion  in  the  shape  of  a  puny  stream,  the 
Neues  Tief.  '  Wriggling  and  doubling  like  an  eel,  choked  with 
sedges  and  reeds,'  it  had  no  more  pretensions  to  being  navigable 
now  than  then.  It  still  '  looped  away  into  the  fens  out  of  sight, 
to  reappear  again  close  to  Dornum  in  a  more  dignified  guise,'  and 
it  still  skirted  the  town  to  the  east,  where  there  was  a  tow-path 
and  a  piled  wharf.  The  only  change  I  was  able  to  note  in  the 
momentary  halt  of  the  train  was  that  the  '  red  brick  building  with 
the  look  of  a  warehouse,  roofless  as  yet  and  wifch  workmen  on  the 
scaffolds,'  had  now  been  covered  with  red  tile  and  filled  with  red 
cabbages. 

It  was  at  Dornum  that  '  Carruthers '  (who  was  masquerading 
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as  a  German  sailor  on  his  way  to  visit  a  sister  living  on  Baltrum 
fell  in  at  a  primitive  Gasthaus  with  an  ex-crimp,  drunken  wit' 
much  schnappsen,  who  insisted  on  accompanying  him  on  a  deto 
to  Dornumersiel,  where  he  had  planned  to  do  a  hasty  bit  of  spying. 
From  the  right-hand  window  I  caught  brief  glimpse  of  the  ribbo 
of  the  coastward  road,  down  the  length  of  which  the  oddly-assorte 
pair — the  Foreign  Office  precis  writer  and  the  one-time  '  shanghai 
artist — had  stumbled  arm-in-arm,  treating  each  other  in  eve: 
gin-shop  on  the  way. 

'  Carruthers' '  detour  to  the  coast  carried  him  out  of  sight 
the  railway,  so  that  he  missed  the  little  red  brick  schoolhouse, 
close  up  by  the  track,  where  the  buxom  mistress  had  her  whole 
brood  of  young  Fritzes  and  Gretchens  lined  up  along  the  fence  of 
the  right-of-way  to  wave  and  cheer  our  train  as  it  passed.  How 
she  received  word  of  the  coming  of  the  '  Allied  Special '  we  could 
only  conjecture,  but  it  was  probably  through  some  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Council  friend  in  the  railway  service.  But  even 
so,  as  the  schoolhouse  was  three  miles  from  the  nearest  station 
and  had  nothing  suggestive  of  a  telephone  line  running  to  it,  she 
must  have  had  her  banzai  party  standing  by  in  readiness  a  good 
part  of  the  forenoon  session.  Hurriedly  dropping  a  window  (they 
work  rather  hard  on  account  of  the  stiffness  of  the  thick  paper 
strap),  I  was  just  able  to  gather  that  the  burden  of  the  greeting 
was  '  Good  morning,  good  morning,  sir  !  '  repeated  many  times 
in  guttural  chorus.  If  any  of  them  were  shouting  '  Welcome  !  ' 
as  one  or  two  of  our  party  thought  they  heard,  it  escaped  my  ears. 
They  did  the  thing  so  well  one  was  sure  it  had  been  rehearsed, 
and  wondered  how  long  it  had  been .  since  those  same  throaty 
trebles  had  been  raised  in  the  '  Hymn  of  Hate.'  If  '  Carruthers'  ' 
spying  visit  to  Dornumersiel  resulted  in  anything  more  '  revealing  ' 
than  the  dig  in  the  ribs  one  of  the  youngsters  got  from  the  mistress 
for  (apparently)  not  cheering  lustily  enough,  he  neglected  to 
set  it  down  in  his  story.  This  little  incident  prepared  us  for 
much  we  were  to  see  later  in  the  way  of  German  '  conciliation ' 
methods. 

'  Carruthers,'  when  he  returned  to  the  railway  again  and  took 
train  at  Hage,  made  the  journey  from  the  latter  station  to  Norden 
in  ten  minutes.  The  fact  that  our  special  took  twenty  is  sufficient 
commentary  on  the  deterioration  of  German  road  beds  and  rolling 
stock.  Norden,  which  is  the  junction  point  for  Emden,  to  the 
south,  and  Norddeich,  to  the  north,  is  a  good  sized  town,  and  we 
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noticed  here  that  the  streets  were  beflagged  and  arched  with  ever- 
green as  at  Wilhelmshaven,  doubtless  in  expectation  of  returning 
troops.  While  our  engines  were  being  changed,  a  couple  of  work- 
men, standing  back  in  the  depths  of  a  tool  house,  kept  waving 
their  hands  ingratiatingly  every  time  the  armed  guard  (who  always 
paced  up  and  down  the  platform  while  the  train  was  at  a  station) 
turned  his  back.  What  they  were  driving  at — unless  co-operating 
with  the  children  in  the  general  '  conciliation  *  programme — we 
were  not  able  to  make  out. 

From  Norden  to  Norddeich  was  a  run  of  but  three  or  four 
miles,  but  a  bad  road  bed  and  a  worse  engine  made  the  journey 
a  tedious  if  fitting  finale  to  our  painful  progress  across  the  East 
Frisian  peninsula.  Halting  but  a  few  moments  at  the  main  station, 
the  train  was  shunted  to  a  spur  which  took  it  right  out  to  the 
quay  where  the  great  dyke  bent  inward  to  form  a  narrow  artificial 
harbour.  A  few  steps  across  the  slippery  moss-covered  stones 
where  the  falling  tide  had  bared  the  sloping  landing  took  us 
to  where  a  "small  but  powerfully-engined  steam  launch  was 
waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Norderney.  Manned  by  naval 
ratings,  it  had  the  same  aspect  of  neglect  which  characterised  all 
of  the  warships  we  had  visited.  The  men  saluted  smartly,  how- 
ever, and  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to  remain  in  the  open  air  in 
preference  to  the  stuffy  cabin,  they  tumbled  below  and  brought 
up  cushions  and  ranged  them  along  the  deck-house  to  sit  upon. 
The  Allied  officers  dangled  their  legs  to  port,  the  German  officers 
to  starboard,  while  the  ex-sailor  and  the  '  plain-clothes '  detective 
from  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  disposed  themselves 
authoritatively  in  the  wheel-house. 

A  few  minutes'  run  between  heavy  stone  jetties  brought  ua 
to  the  open  sea,  where  the  launch  began  threading  a  channel  which 
seemed  to  be  marked  mostly  by  buoys,  but  here  and  there  by 
close-set  rows  of  saplings,  now  just  beginning  to  show  their  scraggly 
tops  above  the  falling  water.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  latter 
marks — so  characteristic  of  these  waters — that  reminded  me  that 
we  had  at  last  come  out  into  the  real  hunting-ground  of  the  Dulci- 
bella,  where  '  Davies '  and  '  Carruthers '  had  puzzled  out  the 
solution  of  '  The  Riddle  of  the  Sands.'  Norderney  and  Juist  and 
Borkum  and  the  others  of  the  '  seven  islands '  strung  their 
attenuated  lengths  in  a  broken  barrier  to  seaward,  and  between 
them  and  the  mainland  we  were  leaving  astern  stretched  the 
amazing  mazes  of  the  sands,  alternately  bared  and  covered  by  the 
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ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  Two-thirds  of  the  area,  according  to 
*  Carruthers,'  were  dry  at  low  water,  when  the 

'  remaining  third  becomes  a  system  of  lagoons  whose  distribu- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  natural  drift  of  the  North  Sea  as  it 
forces  its  way  through  the  intervals  between  the  islands.  Each 
of  these  intervals  resembles  the  bar  of  a  river,  and  is  obstructed  by 
dangerous  banks  over  which  the  sea  pours  at  every  tide  scooping 
out  a  deep  pool.  This  fans  out  and  ramifies  to  east  and  west  as 
the  pent-up  current  frees  itself,  encircles  the  islands  and  spreads 
over  the  intervening  flats.  But  the  further  it  penetrates  the  less 
scouring  force  it  has,  and  as  a  result  no  island  is  girt  completely 
by  a  low-water  channel.  About  midway  at  the  back  of  each  of 
them  is  a  "  watershed,"  only  covered  for  five  or  six  hours  out  of 
the  twelve.  A  boat,  even  of  the  lightest  draught,  navigating 
behind  the  islands,  must  choose  its  moment  for  passing  these.' 

'  I  trust  we  have  "  chosen  our  moment "  carefully,'  I  said  to 
myself  after  reading  those  lines  and  reflecting  what  a  large  part 
of  their  time  the  Dulcibetta,  Kormoran,  and  all  the  other  craft  in 
the  '  Riddle '  had  spent  careened  upon  sand-spits.  To  reassure 
myself,  I  leaned  back  and  asked  one  of  the  German  officers  if  boats 
didn't  run  aground  pretty  often  on  that  run.  '  Oh  yes,  most  often,' 
was  the  reply,  '  but  only  at  low  water  or  when  the  fog  is  very  thick. 
With  this  much  water,  and  when  we  can  see  as  far  as  we  can  now  ' — 
there  was  about  a  quarter  mile  of  visibility — '  there  is  no  danger. 
Our  difficulty  will  come  when  we  try  to  return  this  evening  on  the 
low  water.' 

It  may  have  been  my  imagination,  but  I  thought  he  put  a 
shade  more  accent  on  that  try  than  a  real  optimist  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  But  then,  I  told  myself,  it 
was  hardly  a  time  when  one  could  expect  a  German  officer  to  be 
optimistic  about  anything. 

Heading  out  through  the  well-marked  channel  of  the  Buse  Tief, 
between  the  sands  of  the  Itzendorf  Plate  to  port  and  Hohe  Riff  to 
starboard,  twenty  minutes  found  the  launch  in  the  opener  waters 
off  the  west  end  of  Norderney  where,  with  its  light  draught,  it 
had  no  longer  to  thread  the  winding  of  the  buoyed  fairway. 
Standing  on  northward  until  the  red  roofs  and  white  walls  of  the 
town  sharpened  into  ghostly  relief  on  the  curtain  of  the  mist,  the 
course  was  altered  five  or  six  points  to  starboard,  and  we  skirted 
a  broad  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  the 
even  slopes  of  concreted  '  runs  '  were  visible,  leading  back  to  where, 
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dimly  outlined  in  their  darker  opacity,  a  long  row  of  great  hangars 
loomed  fantastically  beyond  the  dunes.  Doubling  a  sharp  spit, 
the  launch  nosed  in  and  brought  up  alongside  the  landing  of  a 
slip  notched  out  of  the  side  of  the  little  natural  harbour. 

The  Commander  of  the  station — a  small  man,  but  wiry  and 
exceeding  well  set  up — met  us  as  we  stepped  off  the  launch.  Then, 
and  throughout  the  visit,  his  quiet  dignity  of  manner  and  ready 
(but  not  too  ready)  courtesy  struck  a  welcome  mean  between  the 
incongruous  blends  of  sullenness  and  subserviency  we  had  en- 
countered in  meeting  the  officers  in  the  German  warships.  He 
saluted  each  member  of  the  party  as  he  landed,  but  tactfully 
refrained  from  offering  his  hand  to  any  but  the  attached  German 
officers.  It  was  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Commander, 
together  with  the  uniformly  courteous  but  uneffusive  demeanour 
of  the  other  officers  with  whom  we  were  thrown  in  contact,  that 
made  the  visit  to  Norderney  perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
many  inspections  carried  out  in  Germany. 

Walking  inland  along  a  brick-paved  road,  we  passed  a  large 
canteen  or  recreation  club  (with  a  crowd  of  curious  but  quite 
respectful  men  lined  up  along  the  verandah  railings  to  watch  us 
go  by)  before  turning  in  to  a  fine  new  brick-and-tile  building  which 
appeared  to  be  the  officers'  casino.  Leaving  our  overcoats  in  the 
reception  room,  we  joined  the  dozen  or  more  officers  awaiting  us 
at  the  entrance  and  fared  on  by  what  had  once  been  flower-bordered 
walks  to  the  hangars.  As  we  came  out  upon  the  '  tarmac  ' — here, 
as  with  all  German  seaplane  and  airship  stations,  the  runs  for 
the  machines  in  front  of  the  hangars  are  paved  with  concrete 
instead  of  the  tarred  macadam  which  is  used  so  extensively  in 
England  and  France — the  men  of  the  station  were  seen  to  be 
drawn  up  by  companies,  as  for  a  review.  Each  company  stood 
smartly  to  attention  at  the  order  of  its  officers  as  the  party  came 
abreast  of  it,  and  we — both  Allied  and  German  officers — saluted 
in  return.  As  we  passed  on,  each  company  in  turn  broke  rank 
and  quietly  dispersed  to  barracks,  their  officers  following  on  to 
join  the  party  in  the  furtherest  hangar,  where  the  inspection  was 
to  begin.  The  discipline  appeared  to  be  faultless,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  men  and  their  officers  had  arrived  at  some  sort 
of  a  '  working  understanding '  to  tide  them  over  the  period  of 
inspection,  if  not  longer. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers  who 
had  accompanied  our  party  from  Wilhelmshaven  were  allowed 
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to  be  present  during  the  inspection,  and  with  them  two  otl 

*  white-banders '  who  appeared  to  have  been  elected  to  represent 
the  men  of  the  station.     All  other  men  had  been  cleared  out  of  the 
sheds  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice.     Some 
unauthorised  individual — apparently  a  mechanic — who,  half-way 
through  the  inspection,   was  noticed  following  the  party,  was 
summarily  ordered  out  by  the  Commander.    He  obeyed  some- 
what sullenly,  but  though  we  subsequently  saw  him  in  gesticulative 
confab  with  some  of  his  mates  on  the  outside,  he  did  not  venture 
again  into  any  of  the  hangars.     That  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  insubordination  we  saw  in  Norderney. 

The  officers  of  the  station — now  that  we  saw  them,  a  score  or 
more  in  number,  all  together — were  a  fine,  business-like  looking 
lot.  All  of  them  wore  some  kind  of  a  decoration,  most  of  them 
several,  and  among  these  were  two  or  three  of  the  highly  prized 

*  Ordres  pour  le  Merite.'    As  Norderney  was  the  '  star '  seaplane 
station,  that  body  of  keen-eyed,  square- jawed  young  flying  officers 
undoubtedly  included  the  cleverest  naval  pilots  at  Germany's 
disposal.    What  their  many  decorations  had  been  given  for  there 
was,  of  course,  no  way  of  learning ;   nor  did  we  find  out  whether 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  them  at  the  inspection  was  voluntary 
or  by  order.     Though,  like  their  Commander,  quiet  and  reserved, 
they  were  invariably  courteous  and  willing  in  doing  anything  to 
facilitate  the  tedious  progress  of  inspection. 

There  was  an  amusing  little  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  course  of  inspection  in  connection  with  a  very  smart  young 
German  officer  who,  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  him  at  the  door 
of  the  casino,  I  kept  telling  myself  I  had  encountered  somewhere 
before.  For  half  an  hour  or  more — while  checking  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  machines  in  my  notebook  as  inspection  was  com- 
pleted— my  mind  was  running  back  through  one  German  colony 
or  foreign  settlement  after  another,  trying  to  find  the  scene  into 
which  that  florid  face  (with  its  warm,  wide-set  eyes  and  its  full, 
sensual  mouth)  fitted.  Dar-es-Salaam,  Windhoek,  Tsingtau,  Yap, 
Apia,  Herbertshohe — I  scurried  back  through  them  all  without 
uncovering  a  clue.  Where  else  had  I  met  Germans  ?  The  southern 
'  panhandle '  of  Brazil,  the  south  of  Chile,  Bagdad — that  was 
the  first  name  to  awaken  a  sense  of '  nearness.'  '  Bagdad,  Bagdad 
Eailway,  Assur,  Mosul,'  I  rambled  on,  and  just  as  I  began  to  recall 
that  I  had  encountered  Germans  scattered  all  along  the  caravan 
route  from  the  Tigris  to  Syria,  the  object  of  my  interest  turned 
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up  those  soulful  eyes  of  his  to  look  at  one  of  the  American  officers 
clambering  into  the  '  house '  of  the  '  Giant '  monoplane  seaboat 
under  inspection  at  the  moment — and  I  had  him. 

'  Aleppo  ! — "  Du  Bist  wie  Eine  Blume !  "  '  I  chortled  exultantly, 
my  mind  going  back  to  a  night  in  June  1912,  when,  the  day  after 
my  arrival  from  the  desert,  the  American  Consul  had  taken  me  to 
a  party  at  the  Austrian  Consulate  in  honour  of  someone  or  other 
who  was  about  to  depart  for  home — wherever  that  was.  Young 

Herr  X (I  even  recalled  the  name  now)  and  his  brother,  both 

on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  were  among  the 
guests,  the  former  very  smitten  with  a  sloe-eyed  sylph  of  a  Greek 
Levantine,  whose  mother  (so  a  friendly  gossip  told  me)  had  been 
a  dancer  in  a  cafe  chantant  in  Beirut  before  she  married  the  Smyrna 
hairdresser  who  afterwards  made  a  fortune  buying  liquorice  root 
from  the  Arabs.  The  girl  (there  was  no  denying  the  lissome  grace 
of  her  serpentine  slenderness)  was  sipping  her  pink  rose-leaf  sherbet 

in  a  balcony  above  the  open  court,  when  Herr  X had  been 

asked  to  sing  along  towards  midnight,  and  the  fervid  passion  of 
his  up-turned  glances  as  he  sung  '  Du  Bist  wie  Eine  Blume '  as 
an  encore  to  '  Ich  Liebe  Dich  '  had  made  enough  of  an  impression 
on  my  mind  to  need  no  more  than  the  reminder  vouchsafed  me 
to  recall  it. 

Evidently  (perhaps  because  I  had  not  furnished  him  with  a 
similar  reason)  Herr  Romeo  did  not  trace  any  connection  between 
my  present  well-rounded  '  sea-faring '  figure  and  the  sun-dried, 
fever-wracked  anatomy  I  had  dragged  into  Aleppo  in  1912,  for  I 
noted  that  his  eyes  had  passed  over  me  impersonally  twice  or  thrice 
without  a  flicker  of  recognition.  The  explosiveness  of  my  exultant 
chortle,  however,  must  have  assailed  the  ear  of  the  German  officer 
standing  a  couple  of  paces  in  front  of  me,  for  he  turned  round 
quickly  and  asked  if  I  had  spoken  to  him. 

'  No — er — not  exactly,'  I  stammered,  adding  at  the  promptings 
of  a  sudden  reckless  impulse,  '  but  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  knew 

when  Lieutenant  X over  there  left  the  Bagdad  Railway  for 

the  flying  service.' 

'  He  was  at  the  head  office  in  Frankfurt  when  the  war  began 
and  joined  shortly  afterwards,'  the  young  officer  replied  promptly, 
stepping  back  beside  me.  Then,  as  the  somewhat  surprising 
nature  of  the  query  burst  upon  him,  a  look  of  astonishment  flushed 
his  face  and  a  pucker  of  suspicion  drew  his  bushy  brows  together 
in  a  perturbed  frown.  '  But  may  I  ask '  he  began. 
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'  And  his  brother  who  was  with  him  in  Aleppo — the  one  with 
the  scar  on  his  cheek  and  the  top  of  one  ear  sliced  off/  I  pressed ; 
'  where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Died  of  fever  in  Nishbin/  again  came  the  prompt  answer. 
'  But '  (blurting  it  out  quickly)  '  how  do  you  know  about  them  ?  ' 
Being  human,  and  therefore  weak,  it  was  not  in  me  to  enlighten 
him  with  the  truth,  and  to  add  that  I  was  merely  a  second  class 
Yankee  hack  writer,  temporarily  togged  out  in  an  R.N.V.R.  uniform 
to  regularise  my  position  of  '  Keeper  of  the  Records  '  of  the  Allied 
Naval  Armistice  Commission.  No,  I  couldn't  do  that.  Indeed, 
everything  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  rendered 
a  better  service  to  the  Allied  cause  when  I  squared  my  shoulders 
importantly  and  delivered  myself  oracularly  of  '  It  is  our  business 
to  know  '  (impressive  pause)  '  all.' 

My  reward  was  worthy  of  the  effort.  '  Ach,  it  is  but  true,' 
sighed  the  young  officer  resignedly.  '  The  English  Intelligence 
is  wonderful,  as  we  have  too  often  found  out/ 

'  It  is  not  bad/  I  admitted  modestly,  as  I  strolled  over  to  make 
a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  machine-gun  mounting  of  one  of  the 
Friedrichshafens  had  not  been  removed. 

I  could  see  that  my  young  friend  was  bursting  to  impart  to 
Lieutenant  X — • —  the  fact  that  he  was  a  '  marked  man/  but  it 
was  just  as  well  that  no  opportunity  offered  in  the  course  of  the 
inspection.  That  the  ominous  news  had  been  broken  at  luncheon, 

however,  I  felt  certain  from  the  fact  that,  when,  missing  X 

from  the  group  of  officers  who  saluted  us  from  the  doorway  of  the 
casino  on  our  departure,!  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  upper  windows, 
it  surprised  him  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  behind  one  of  the  lace 
curtains.  I  only  hope  he  has.  nothing  on  his  conscience  in  the 
way  of  hospital-bombings  and  the  like.  If  he  has,  it  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  occur  to  him  that  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Allied 
'  blacklist/  and  that  he  will  have  to  stand  trial  in  due  course. 

It's  a  strange  thing  this  cropping  up  of  half-remembered 
faces  in  new  surroundings.  The  very  next  day,  in  the  course  of 
the  visit  to  the  Zeppelin  station  at  Nordholz — but  I  will  not 
anticipate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Germans  agreed  to  render 
all  naval  seaplanes  unfit  for  use  by  removing  their  propellers, 
machine-guns  and  bomb-dropping  equipment,  and  dismantling 
their  wireless  and  ignition  systems.  To  see  that  this  was  carried 
out  on  a  single  machine  was  not  much  of  a  task,  but  multiplied  by 
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the  several  scores  in  such  a  station  as  Norderney,  it  became  a 
formidable  labour.  To  equalise  the  physical  work,  the  sub-com- 
mission for  seaplane  stations  arranged  that  the  British  and  American 
officers  included  in  it  should  take  turn-and-turn  about  in  active 
inspection  and  checking  the  result  of  the  latter  with  the  lists  fur- 
nished in  advance  by  the  Germans.  At  Norderney  the  '  active 
service  '  side  of  the  programme  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  two  American 
officers  to  carry  out.  The  swift  pace  they  set  at  the  outset  slowed 
down  materially  toward  the  finish,  and  it  was  a  pair  of  very  weary 
officers  that  dropped  limply  from  the  last  two  Albatrosses  and 
sat  down  upon  a  pontoon  to  recover  their  breath.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, Lieut. -Commander  L who,  ruefully  rubbing  down  a 

cramp  which  persisted  in  knotting  his  left  calf,  declared  that 
he  had  just  computed  that  his  combined  clamberings  in  the 
course  of  the  inspection  were  equal  to  ascending  and  descending 
a  mountain  half  a  mile  high. 

Practically  all  of  the  machines  at  Norderney  were  of  the  tried 
and  proven  types — Branderiburgs,  Albatrosses,  Friedrichshafens, 
Gothas,  &c. — already  well  known  to  the  Allies.  (It  was  not  until 
the  great  experimental  station  at  Warnemunde,  in  the  Baltic, 
was  visited  a  fortnight  later  that  specimens  of  the  latest  types 
were  revealed.)  The  Allied  experts  of  the  party  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  construction  of  all  of  the  machines, 
none  of  them  appearing  to  have  suffered  io  the  least  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  shortage  of  materials.  The  steel  pontoons  in  particular— 
a  branch  of  construction  to  which  the  Germans  had  given  much 
attention,  and  with  notable  success — came  in  for  especially  favour- 
able comment.  (The  Commander  of  the  station,  by  the  way, 
showed  us  one  of  these  pontoons  which  he  had  had  fitted  with  an 
engine  and  propeller  and  used  in  duck-shooting.)  The  general  verdict 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Germans  had  little  to  learn  from  anyone 
in  the  building  of  seaplanes,  and  that  this  was  principally  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  concentrated  upon  it  for  over-sea  work, 
where  the  British  had  been  going  in  more  and  more  for  swift 
'  carrier '  ships  launching  aeroplanes.  It  was  by  aeroplanes  launched 
from  the  '  carrier '  Furious  that  the  great  Zeppelin  station  at 
Tondern  was  practically  destroyed  last  summer,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  kind  of  a  combination  can  accomplish  far  more 
effective  work — providing,  of  course,  that  the  power  using  it  has 
command  of  the  sea — than  anything  that  can  be  done  by  seaplanes. 
It  was  the  fact  that  Germany  did  not  have  control  of  the  sea,  rather 
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than  any  lack  of  ingenuity  or  initiative,  that  pinned  her  to  the  sea- 
plane, and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
she  made  very  creditable  use  of  the  latter. 

The  one  new  type  of  machine  at  Norderney  (although  the 
existence  of  it  had  been  known  to  the  Allies  for  some  time)  was 
the  '  giant '  monoplane  seaboat,  quite  the  most  remarkable  machine 
of  the  kind  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Though  its  span  of 
something  like  120  feet  is  less  than  that  of  a  number  of  great  aero- 
planes already  in  use,  its  huge  breadth  of  wing  gave  it  a  plane 
area  of  enormous  size.  The  boat  itself  was  as  large — and  apparently 
as  seaworthy — as  a  good-sized  steam  launch,  and  so  roomy  that 
one  could  almost  stand  erect  inside  of  it.  It  quite  dwarfed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Nor  was  the  boat,  spacious 
as  it  was,  the  only  closed-in  space.  Twenty  feet  or  more  above 
the  deck  of  it,  between  the  wings,  was  a  large  '  box '  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  very  elab.orately  equipped  sound-proof  wire- 
less room.  The  technical  instruments  of  control  and  navigation — 
especially  the  very  compact  '  Gyro  '  compasses — stirred  the  Allied 
experts  to  an  admiration  they  found  difficult  to  restrain. 

One  of  the  German  officers  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Wilhelmshaven  told  me  something  of  the  history  of  this  greatest 
of  monoplanes.  '  This  flying  boat,'  he  said,  while  we  waited  for 
the  somewhat  lengthy  inspection  to  be  completed,  '  was  the  last 
great  gift  that  Count  Zeppelin '  (he  spoke  the  name  with  an  awe 
that  was  almost  adoration)  '  gave  to  his  country  before  he  died. 
He  was  terribly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ship as  an  instrument  for  bombing,  and  the  last  months  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  designing  something  to  take  its  place.  He  realised 
that  the  size  of  the  mark  the  airship  offered  to  the  constantly 
improving  anti-aircraft  artillery,  together  with  the  invention  of 
the  explosive  bullet  and  the  increasing  speed  and  climbing  power 
of  aeroplanes,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  use  of  Zeppelins  ^here 
they  would  be  exposed  to  attack.  He  set  about  to  design  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  that  would  be  powerful  enough  to  carry  a  really 
great  weight  of  bombs,  and  the  "  Giant "  you  see  here  is  the 
result. 

'  As  Count  Zeppelin  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  be  possible 
to  land  a  machine  of  this  weight  and  size  on  the  earth,  he  made 
it  a  flying  boat.  But  it  was  not  intended  for  flights  over  water 
at  all  in  the  first  place — that  was  to  be  simply  for  rising  from  and 
landing  in.  It  was  to  be  kept  at  one  of  our  seaplane  stations  on 
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the  Belgian  coast,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Front,  and  from  here 
it  was  to  go  for  bombing  flights  behind  the  enemy  lines.  But 
before  it  was  completed,  experience  had  proved  that  it  was  quite 
practicable  to  land  big  machines  on  the  earth,  and  so  the  "  Giant  " 
found  itself  superseded  as  a  bomber.  It  was  then  that  it  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Naval  Flying  Service,  and  we,  recognising 
in  it  the  possibilities  of  an  ideal  machine  for  long  distance 
reconnaissance,  took  it  over  and  completed  it.  Now,  although  a 
few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more 
of  a  "  sea  "  machine,  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  original 
designs  of  Count  Zeppelin.' 

As  to  how  the  machine  had  turned  out  in  practice  he  was, 
naturally,  rather  non-committal.  The  monoplane,  he  thought, 
had  the  advantage  over  a  biplane  for  sea  use  that  its  wings  were 
much  higher  above  the  water,  and  therefore  much  less  likely  to 
get  smashed  up  by  heavy  waves.  He  admitted  that  this  machine 
had  proved  extremely  difficult  to  fly — or  rather  to  land — and  that 
it  had  been  employed  exclusively  for  '  school  *  purposes,  for  the 
training  of  pilots  to  fly  the  others  of  the  same  type  that  had  been 
building.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  he  had  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  these  would  ever  be  completed.  '  We  are  having  to 
modify  so  many  of  our  plans,  you  see,'  he  remarked  naively. 

On  the  fuselage  of  several  of  the  machines  there  were  evidences 
that  signs  or  marks  had  been  scratched  out  and  painted  over,  and 
I  took  it  that  the  words  or  pictures  so  recently  obliterated  had 
probably  been  of  a  character  calculated  to  be  offensive  to  the  visiting 
Allied  officers.  One  little  thing  had  been  overlooked,  however, 
or  else  left  because  it  was  in  a  corner  somewhat  removed  from 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  inspection.  I  discovered  it  while 
passing  along  to  the  machine  shops  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  hangars, 
and  later  contrived  to  manoeuvre  myself  back  to  it  for  a  con- 
firmatory survey.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  map  of  the 
United  States  which  some  angry  pilot  had  thoroughly  strafed  by 
stabbing  with  a  pen-knife  blade.  I  was  not  able  to  study  it  long 
enough  to  be  sure  just  what  the  method  of  the  madness  was,  but — 
from  the  fact  that  the  environs  of  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Detroit  had  been  literally  pecked  to  pieces — it 
seemed  possible  that  it  might  have  been  an  attack  on  the  industrial 
centres — perhaps  because  they  were  turning  out  so  much  munitions 
for  the  Allies. 

There  were  two  other  maps  tucked  up  on  the  same  wall.     One 
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was  of  Africa,  with  the  ex-German  colonies  coloured  red,  with 
lighter  shaded  areas  overflowing  from  them  on  to  British,  Belgian, 
French  and  Portuguese  possessions.  This  may  have  been  (I  have 
since  thought)  a  copy  of  the  famous  map  of '  Africa  in  1920,'  issued 
in  Germany  early  in  the  war,  but  I  had  no  time  to  puzzle  out  the 
considerable  amount  of  explanatory  lettering  on  it.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  this  map  was  unmarked,  not  even  a  black  mourning 
border  having  been  added. 

The  third  map  was  of  Asia,  and  a  long,  winding  and  apparently 
rather  carefully  made  cut  running  from  the  north-west  corner 
toward  the  centre  completely  defeated  me  to  account  for.  The 
fact  that  it  ran  through  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,  and  down  into 
Mesopotamia  seemed  to  point  to  some  connection  with  the  Bagdad 
Railway — perhaps  a  strafe  at  an  enterprise  which,  first  and  last, 
had  deflected  uselessly  so  huge  an  amount  of  German  money 
and  material. 

The  inspection  over  and  the  terms  of  the  armistice  having  been 
found  most  explicitly  carried  out,  we  returned  to  the  reception  room 
of  the  casino  for  lunch.  Although  the  Commander  protested  that 
all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  serving  us  with  mittagsessen,  our 
senior  officer,  acting  under  orders,  replied  that  we  had  brought 
our  own  food  and  that  this,  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  would  be 
quite  sufficient.  The  water  was  sent,  and  with  it  two  beautiful 
long  slender  bottles  of  Hock  which — as  they  were  never  opened — 
only  served  to  accentuate  the  flatness  of  the  former. 

We  heard  the  officers  of  the  station  trooping  up  the  stairs  as 
we  unrolled  our  sandwiches,  and  just  as  we  were  pulling  up  around 
the  table  someone  threw  open  a  piano  in  the  room  above  our  heads 
and  struck  three  ringing  chords.  '  Bang  ! ' — interval — '  Bang  ! ' 
— .interval — •'  Bang !  '  they  crashed  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
throb  of  them  set  the  windows  rattling  and  the  pictures  (paintings 
of  the  station's  fallen  pilots)  swaying  on  the  wall. 

'  Prelude  in  G  flat,'  breathed  Major  N tensely,  as  he  waited 

with  eye  alight  and  ear  acock  for  the  next  notes  ;  '  my  word,  the 
chap's  a  master.' 

But  the  next  chord  was  never  struck.  Instead,  there  was  a 
gruff  order,  the  scrape  of  feet  on  the  floor,  and  the  slam  of  a  closed 
piano,  followed  by  the  confused  rumble  of  several  angry  voices 
speaking  at  the  same  time.  Then  silence. 

'  Looks  like  the  majority  of  our  hosts  don't  think  "  Inspection 
Day's  "  quite  the  proper  occasion  for  tinkling  Rachmaninoff  on 
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the  ivories,'  observed  Lieut.-Commander  L ,  U.S.N.,  after 

which  he  and  Major  N began  discussing  plans  for  educating 

the  popular  taste  for  '  good  music '  and  the  rest  of  us  fell  to  on 
our  sandwiches. 

The  fog — that  all-pervading  East  Frisian  fog — which  had 
been  thickening  steadily  during  the  inspection,  settled  down  in  a 
solid  bank  while  we  sat  at  lunch.  With  a  scant  dozen  yards  of 
visibility,  the  Commander  rated  the  prospects  of  crossing  to  the 
mainland  so  unfavourable  that  he  suggested  our  remaining  for 
the  night  at  one  of  the  Norderney  hotels  still  open,  and  going 
over  to  Borkum  (which  we  were  planning  to  reach  by  destroyer) 
the  next  morning  by  launch.  It  was  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 
prompt  confirmation  of  what  would  have  been  a  time-saving  change 

of  schedule  which  led  Captain  H to  reject  the  plan  and  decide 

in  favour  of  making  an  attempt  to  reach  Norddeich  in,  and  in  spite 
of,  the  fog.  The  Commander  shook  his  head  dubiously.  '  My 
men  who  know  the  passage  best  have  left  the  station,'  he  said  ; 
'  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  have 
luck.'  He  saw  us  off  at  the  landing  with  the  same  quiet  courtesy 
with  which  he  had  received  us.  He  was  a  very  likeable  chap, 
that  Commander ;  perhaps  the  on*e  individual  with  whom  we 
were  thrown  into  intimate  contact  in  the  course  of  the  whole  visit 
to  whom  one  would  have  thought  of  applying  that  term. 

Noticing  that  the  launch  in  which  we  were  backing  away  from 
the  landing  was  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  we 
had  crossed,  I  asked  one  of  the  German  officers  if  the  greater  draught 
of  it  was  not  likely  to  increase  our  chances  of  running  aground. 

'  Of  course,'  he  replied  ;  '  but  the  larger  cabin  will  also  be 
much  more  comfortable  if  we  have  to  wait  for  the  next  tide  to 
get  off.' 

As  the  launch  swung  slowly  round  in  the  mud-and-sand  stained 
welter  of  reversed  screws,  I  bethought  me  of  '  The  Riddle  '  again, 
and  fished  it  forth  from  my  pocket.  It  was  disappointing  to 
leave  without  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  town  where  '  Dollman  ' 
and  his  '  rose-cheeked '  daughter  Clare  had  lived,  but  the  fog 
closed  us  round  in  a  grey-walled  cylinder  scarcely  more  in  diameter 
than  the  launch  was  long.  But  we  were  right  on  the  course,  I 
reflected,  of  the  dinghy  which  '  Davies '  piloted  with  such  con- 
summate skill  through  just  such  a  fog  ('  five  yards  or  so  was  the 
radius  of  our  vision,'  wrote  '  Carruthers ')  to  Memmert  to  spy  on 
the  conference  at  the  salvage  plant  on  that  desolate  sand-spit.  I 
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turned  up  the  chapter  headed  '  Blindfold  to  Memmert,'  and  read- 
how,  sounding  with  a  notched  boathook  in  the  shallows,  that 
masterly  young  sailor  had  felt  his  way  across  the  Buse  Tief  to 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Memmert  Balje,  the  only  channel  deep 
enough  to  carry  the  dinghy  through  the  half-bared  sand-banks 
between  Juist  and  the  mainland.  Our  own  problem,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  a  very  similar  one  to  that  which  confronted  '  Davies,' 
only,  in  our  case,  it  was  the  entrance  of  the  channel  where  the 
Buse  Tief  narrowed  between  the  Hohes  Riff  and  the  Itzendorf 
Plate  that  had  to  be  located.  Failing  that,  we  were  destined  to 
roost  till  the  next  tide  on  a  sand-bank,  and  that  meant  we  were 
out  for  all  night,  as  there  would  be  no  chance  of  keeping  to  a 
channel,  however  well  marked,  in  both  fog  and  darkness. 

Ten  minutes  went  by — fifteen — twenty — with  no  sign  of  the 
buoy  which  marked  the  opening  we  were  trying  to  strike.  Now 
the  engines  were  eased  down  to  quarter-speed,  and  she  lost  weigh 
just  in  time  to  back  off  from  a  shining  glacis  of  steel-grey  sand  that 
came  creeping  out  of  the  fog.  For  the  next  ten  minutes,  with 
bare  steerage  weigh  on,  she  nosed  cautiously  this  way  and  that, 
like  a  man  groping  lor  a  doorway  in  the  dark.  Then  a  hail  from 
the  lookout  on  the  bow  was  echoed  by  exclamations  of  relief  from 
the  German  officers.  *  Here  is  the  outer  buoy,'  one  of  them  called 
across  to  us  reassuringly  ;  '  the  rest  of  the  way  is  well  marked  and 
easy  to  follow.  We  will  soon  be  at  Norddeich.' 

Presently  a  second  buoy  appeared  as  we  nosed  on  shoreward, 
then  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  continuing  the  line  of  the  first 
two.  Speed  was  increased  to  '  Half,'  and  the  intervals  of  picking 
up  the  marks  correspondingly  cut  down.  Confident  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  worry  about,  I  pulled  out  '  The  Riddle  ' 
again,  for  I  had  just  recalled  that  it  was  about  half-way  to  Nord- 
deich, in  the  Buse  Tief,  that  '  Carruthers  '  had  brought  off  his 
crowning  exploit,  the  running  aground  of  the  tug  and  '  invasion ' 
lighter — with  Von  Brunning,  Boehme,  and  the  mysterious  '  cloaked 
passenger ' — as  they  neared  the  end  of  the  successful  night  trial 
trip  in  the  North  Sea.  Substituting  himself  for  the  man  at  the 
wheel  by  a  ruse,  he  had  edged  the  tug  over  to  starboard  and  was 
just  thinking  '  What  the  dickens'll  happen  to  her  ?  '  when  the 
end  came ;  '  a  euthanasia  so  mild  and  gradual  (for  the  sands  are 
fringed  with  mud)  that  the  disaster  was  on  us  before  I  was  aware 
of  it.  There  was  just  the  tiniest  premonitory  shuddering  as  our 
keel  clove  the  buttery  medium,  a  cascade  of  ripples  from  either 
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beam,  and  the  wheel  jammed  to  rigidity  in  my  hands  as  the  tug 
nestled  up  to  her  final  resting  place.' 

And  very  like  that  it  was  with  us.  It  was  a  guttural  oath  from 
somewhere  forward  rather  than  any  perceptible  jar  that  told  me 
the  launch  had  struck,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  crew  had  been 
churning  sand  for  half  a  minute  that  there  was  any  perceptible 
heel.  It  had  come  about  through  one  of  the  buoys  being  missing 
and  the  next  in  line  out  of  place,  one  of  the  Germans  reckoned  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  there  we  were — stuck  fast.  Or,  at  least, 
we  would  have  been  with  any  less  resourceful  and  energetic  a  crewi 
If  their  very  lives  had  depended  on  it,  those  four  or  five  German 
seamen  could  not  have  worked  harder,  nor  to  better  purpose,  to 
get  that  launch  free.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  their 
indefatigable  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  a  half-hour  later  we  were 
settling  ourselves  in  the  warm  compartment  of  our  waiting  train. 
The  Hun  has  no  proper  sense  of  humour.  Reverse  the  roles,  and 
any  British  bluejackets  I  have  ever  known  would  have  run  a 
German  armistice  commission  on  to  the  first  sand-bank  that  hove 
in  sight,  and  damned  the  consequences. 
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PINKERY  POND.1 

AT  his  feet  lay  Pinkery  Pond, 
Chapman's  Barrows  frowned  beyond. 
He  would  try  a  fall  with  Fate ; 
Love  was  swallowed  up  in  hate. 

Here  he  came  to  end  it  all, 
Where  the  fern  and  foxglove  tall 
Laugh  amid  the  gloom  that  plays 
Round  the  pond  for  days  and  days  : 

Here  Fate  led  him ;    here  come  we 
Fretting  at  our  Destiny  ; — 
Destiny  that  bears  and  breeds 
Sons  to  go  the  way  she  leads. 

That's  your  lot — and  thank  the  giver 
If  it  makes  you  shrink  and  shiver ; 
You  can  mend — or  end  it,  man, 
Share  her  sport  or  spoil  her  plan. 

What's  the  trouble  ?    Storm  or  shine, 
Laugh,  my  lad,  and  toe  the  line. 
From  within  must  come  the  light 
That's  to  be  your  beacon  bright. 

What's  the  trouble  ?    Tell  me  that. 
If  'twas  care  that  killed  a  cat, 
Square  your  shoulders,  steel  your  heart : 
Leave  to  fools  poor  pussy's  part. 

Say  no  more  that  man's  a  slave, 
Earth  a  prison,  life  a  grave ; 
Ask  the  fern  and  foxglove  tall, 
Do  they  pine  to  end  it  all  ? 

1  An  artificial  '  lakelet '  in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  where  a  man  drowned  himself 
-for  love. 
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No,  no,  no  !    no  room  for  rue, 
Fate  the  sorcerer  is  true  : 
Hold  and  mould  the  gift  he  gave  you, 
It  will  turn  to  gold  and  save  you. 

Let  the  lily-livered  loon 
Down  his  tools  at  life's  high  noon. 
Man,  you're  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
Fight,  till  Fate  cries  '  Hold,  enough ! ' 

Through  the  darkest  night  a  ray 
Finds  for  travelers  bold  a  way  ; 
And  the  soul  her  torch  will  trim 
Blithely,  though  the  stars  be  dim. 

Blench  no  more,  no  more  despond, 
Take  for  token  Pinkery  Pond, 
Where  the  f srn  and  foxglove  tall 
Teach  us  how  to  bear  it  all. 

D.  A.  S. 
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FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  LIVING,  IN  MEMORY 
OF  THE  DEAD. 

AT  the  door  of  a  cottage  in  a  Home  County  Village,  a  middle-aged 
man  was  standing,  one  Saturday  afternoon.  He  was  still  in  khaki 
of  a  sort,  although  no  longer  a  soldier :  he  had  had  his  discharge, 
to  his  great  delight,  a  few  weeks  before  ;  and  was  back  at  his  old 
job,  in  his  old  village,  in  his  own  old  home  for  which  he  had  so 
often  longed  while  in  France.  And  he  was  one  of  the  lucky ;  all 
had  gone  well  with  him  while  he  was  at  the  war,  all  had  gone  well 
with  his  wife  and  children,  too ;  they  were  more  sturdy  and  vigorous 
when  he  returned  than  when  he  had  left  them.  Thus  he  really 
had,  as  his  wife  often  told  him,  good  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
thankful.  But  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  it  to  see  him,  as 
he  stood  there,  for  he  looked  the  veriest  Jeremiah.  There  was 
gloom  and  desolation  in  his  eyes,  despondency  in  the  very  way  he 
hung  his  head. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  gone  wrong  ?  '  a  friend, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing,  inquired. 

'  Oh  !  it's  nought.  I  shall  get  used  to  it  i'  time  I  suppose,' 
the  man  replied,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  say  he  didn't 
much  think  he  ever  could. 

Now  the  '  it,'  as  his  friend  soon  learnt,  was  the  village,  or  rather 
his  life  in  the  village,  the  life  he  had  led  so  contentedly  before  he 
went  to  the  war,  and  to  which  he  had  returned  so  gladly  only  a 
few  weeks  before. 

'  No,  it  ain't  as  it's  dull,  though  it  is  dull,  but  I  don't  mind 
that,'  he  explained.  '  What  I  do  mind  is  how  all  seems  so  changed. 
The  village  ain't  a  bit  as  it  used  to  be.  Nought  is  as  it  used  to  be. 
My  wife  ain't  a  bit ;  and  as  for  them  lads  !  And  they  used  to 
be  such  good  lads  !  It's  all  their  mother's  doing.  She  says  as 
how  I'm  never  off  their  bones,  and  I  knows  as  how  they're  never 
from  under  my  feet.  One  'ud  think  to  hear  her  talk — she  never 
used  to  talk  like  that — as  how  I  was  in  her  way.  She's  just  gone 
ofi  with  the  lads,  or  I  'ud  be  in  her  way  now.  There's  no  getting 
out  of  her  way ;  there's  nowhere  to  go  to  but  the  pub,  and  the 
pub's  allus  shut  when  it  rains,  and  it  allus  rains  now.  It  ain't  a  bit 
as  it  used  to  be.'  He  sighed  again  more  dolefully  even  than  before. 
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The  man  was  right.  Nothing  is  now  quite  as  it  used  to  be. 
Even  in  villages  everything  is  changed  and  everyone.  His  wife, 
his  children,  he  himself  are  none  of  them  now  as  they  were  before 
the  war.  Then  his  wife  did  what  he  told  her  to  do,  did  it  without 
cavilling ;  it  never  even  occurred  to  her  to  do  otherwise.  She 
had  not  a  penny  she  could  call  her  own ;  and  in  spending  what 
he  gave  her,  she  always  thought  first  of  what  he  would  like.  That 
he  should  have  the  best  of  everything  in  the  house,  and  that  she 
and  the  children  should  take  the  '  remlings '  and  be  thankful, 
seemed  to  her  quite  natural.  Her  business  in  life,  so  far  as  she 
could  see,  was  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  comfortable  she 
made  him.  When  he  came  home  at  night,  the  children  were  safe 
in  bed  ;  and,  let  him  say  what  he  would,  he  was  to  her  Sir  Oracle. 

That  was  all  very  well  in  pre-war  days ;  but  a  woman  who 
for  three  whole  years  has  had  to  take  thought  for  herself  and  her 
children,  to  plan,  contrive,  and  who  has  had  a  free  hand,  gone  her 
own  way,  spent  her  own  money,  more  money  than  her  husband 
had  ever  had,  cannot  be  expected  to  return  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
she  maintains ;  and  with  reason.  In  three  years,  a  worfian  can 
do  much  levelling-up,  especially  when,  in  those  years,  she  has 
become  a  citizen,  been  given  a  vote.  She  feels  herself  quite  on  a 
par  with  her  husband  now,  feels  that  she  has  just  as  much 
right  as  he  to  have  a  say  on  what  is  passing ;  that  she  and  her 
children  have  as  much  right,  too,  to  the  best  of  the  food  and  any 
comfort  there  may  be.  And  she  shows  it,  and  her  children,  who 
feel  as  she  does,  show  it  even  more  plainly ;  for  while  she  was 
away  doing  well-paid  work,  they  got  out  of  hand.  There  is  no 
sending  them  to  bed ,  now.  They  are,  as  their  father  says,  never 
from  under  his  feet.  And  he  is  not  so  good  tempered  as  he  used 
to  be ;  the  war  has  played  havoc  with  his  nerves  ;  and,  after 
three  years  of  law  and  order,  well-cooked  regular  meals,  the  casual 
ways  of  his  wife,  combined  with  the  riotous  ways  of  his  sons,  worry 
him.  Nor  is  that  all.  He  misses  his  old  soldier-comrades ;  he 
feels  very  lonely  away  from  them  all,  in  this  village  where  there 
is  nowhere  where  one  can  go  sure  of  meeting  a  friend.  ' 

Now,  as  it  is  with  this  man,  so  is  it  with  many  of  the  married 
ex-soldiers  whose  lot  lies  in  villages  ;  and  before  long  it  will  be 
so  with  more.  They  have  come  home  to  find  all  things  changed,  as 
it  seems,  and  that  in  itself  is  hard  to  bear  ;  while,  what  makes  it 
the  harder,  is  that  they  themselves  are  changed.  Things  trouble 
them  now  that  never  troubled  them  before ;  what  used  to  seem 
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quite  natural  seems  intolerable  now.  The  size  of  their  cottages 
and  the  state  they  are  in  is  a  real  trial  to  some  of  them.  '  One 
can't  whip  a  cat  in  this  tumble-down  little  hole,'  they  complained. 
Others  are  upset  by  the  crying  of  a  baby.  One  young  ex-soldier 
declared,  only  the  other  day,  that  he  wished  he  was  back  in  the 
Trenches.  And  all  because  his  own  son  had  taken  to  shrieking. 
'  He's  a  lucky  dog.  I  wish  I  was  him/  another  exclaimed,  when 
told  that  his  brother  was  on  his  way  to  Cologne.  '  There  are  no 
kiddies  out  there,'  he  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Yet  both 
these  men  had  returned  to  their  homes  rejoicing  aloud  that  they 
need  never  leave  them  again. 

Then  the  doings  and  non-doings  of  wives  are  the  cause  of  even 
more  cherished  grievances  than  either  kiddies  or  cottages.  '  She 
don't  care  a  bit  whether  I  gets  any  dinner  or  not.'  '  She's  never  at 
home  ;  she's  always  off  somewhere  or  other.'  '  Yes,  she  earns 
lots  of  money ;  she  spends  it  too.'  These  are  remarks  that  may 
be  heard  fairly  frequently  now  in  places  where  married  ex-soldiers 
meet.  For  many  women,  who  first  went  out  to  work  when  their 
husbands  were  at  the  war,  still  persist  in  going  out.  They  like 
going  out,  it  makes  a  change."  They  like,  too,  having  money  of  their 
own  to  spend,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  out, 
even  though  their  going  out  spells  comfortless  homes,  no  homes 
at  all  in  fact.  This  husbands  with  nerves  ajar  resent,  of  course, 
just  as  they  resent,  unreasonably  perhaps,  the  many  other  things 
wives  do  now  that  they  never  dreamed  of  doing  in  pre-war  days — 
giving  tea-parties,  going  off  to  towns  in  search  of  bargains.  And 
resentment  leads  to  strife,  especially  in  villages  where  couples 
live  together  in  little  cottages,  and  have  nowhere  where  they  can 
go  when  they  wish  to  get  out  of  each  other's  way.  Little  wonder 
there  are  married  ex- soldiers  who  are  finding  it  hard  to  settle 
down  to  village  life. 

It  is  not  only  men  with  wives  who  '  ain't  a  bit  as  they 
used  to  be,'  however,  that  are  finding  this  settling-down  very 
hard.  Men  with  good  wives,  or  with  no  wives  at  all,  are  also 
finding  it  hard.  The  average  village  ex-soldier,  indeed,  is  by  no 
means  so  happy  as  he  thought  he  would  be,  when  he  returned 
from  the  war.  He  has  a  vague  feeling  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere,  something  out  of  joint.  The  fact  is  he  finds 
living  in  a  village  very  dull  after  living  in  a  camp.  He  misses  the 
Huts  he  had  in  France,  his  old  Canteen,  the  Library  and  Halls ; 
he  misses,  too,  the  pleasures  provided  for  him  there,  the  concerts, 
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plays,  bands  of  music  and  diverse  sports.  Being  fairly  young, 
he  does  not  so  much  mind  things  being  changed.  What  he  does 
mind  is  things  being  dull.  And  what  he  minds  most  of  all  is  there 
being  nowhere  he  can  go  when  his  work  is  done. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  I  have  been  in  some  two  hundred 
villages  in  search  of  parish  halls,  public  libraries,  clubs,  institutes  of 
any  kind,  indeed,  to  which  the  villagers  may  betake  themselves  in  an 
evening,  sure  of  rinding  a  room  well  lighted  and  fairly  comfortable, 
in  which  to  sit  and  have  a  smoke,  a  read,  a  talk  with  a  friend,  a 
game  of  bagatelle,  or  even  a  rest.  And  I  can  count  on  my  fingers 
those  that  I  have  found.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  English 
villages  there  is  nowhere  a  man  can  go  on  a  winter's  evening,  if  he 
wish  for  a  change  from  his  home  surroundings,  excepting,  perhaps, 
a  public-house.  And  he  cannot  go  there  unless  he  have  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  not  always  even  then.  When  his  day's  work 
is  done,  his  only  refuge  is  his  cottage,  or  half  cottage,  one  room 
perhaps,  or  even  a  shakedown.  And  there  babies  may  be  crying, 
youngsters  scrambling  round,  or  quarrelling  may  be  going  on. 
None  the  less  there  he  must  stay,  must  spend  his  whole  evening, 
unless  he  choose  to  wander  about  in  the  cold  ;  for  the  chances  are 
many  that  there  is  nowhere  else  where  he  can  go.  And  this  is 
undoubtedly  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble.  This  in  itself  goes 
far  towards  explaining  why  ex-soldiers  are  finding  it  hard  to  settle 
down  in  villages,  why  they  find  village  life  so  dull. 

Village  life  here  is  not  really  duller  now  than  it  was  before  the 
war  ;  still,  to  the  men  who  have  been  at  the  war,  it  seems  duller  ; 
and  dull  it  undoubtedly  is.  In  no  country  that  I  know,  and  I  have 
sojourned  in  seventeen  countries,  is  life  in  the  average  village  so 
appallingly  dull  as  in  England.  Yet  in  most  other  countries  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  are  much  harder  than  here ;  men  work 
for  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  there  is  less  comfort,  more  poverty, 
than  here.  None  the  less,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  life  there  is  on  the 
whole  better  worth  living  than  here,  more  varied,  more  interesting. 
For  almost  everywhere,  excepting  here,  it  is  realised  that  even 
villagers  must  have  something  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  of  change, 
something  to  break  the  dull  routine  of  their  daily  life,  to  stir  up 
new  emotions,  suggest  new  ideas,  to  set  them  a-thinking  in  fact. 
The  villagers  themselves  feel  this  so  strongly  that  if  there  be  no 
pleasure  at  hand  they  turn  into  a  pleasure  what  was  devised  as 
something  quite  different. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  saint  may  not  appeal  to  tastes 
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here,  but  in  poor  little  Croatia  it  is  quite  otherwise.  There  the 
peasants  go  on  pilgrimages  much  as  here  better-off  folk  go  on  joy- 
rides.  A  pilgrimage  is  for  them  a  huge  picnic,  one  which  they 
enjoy  whole-heartedly,  and  which  does  them  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  In  many  foreign  villages  the  whole  population  is  kept 
interested  and  amused  for  months  at  a  time  by  preparations  for  a 
miracle  play  at  Christmas,  or  a  Zither  Concert,  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  in  May.  Such  pleasures  may  seem  childish,  but  they  are 
pleasures,  none  the  less,  recreations,  and  as  such  they  serve  their 
purpose.  In  Balkan  villages,  shooting  contests,  scouting  expedi- 
tions, the  holding  of  amateur  manoeuvres,  framing  of  stratagems 
for  the  routing  of  foes,  all  rank  as  recreations,  and  are  to  the  natives 
a  source  of  intense  delight.  Go  where  one  will,  indeed,  one  finds 
that  almost  everywhere  means  have  been  devised  of  relieving  the 
dull  monotony  of  village  life  in  winter,  almost  everywhere  excepting 
here  in  England. 

Here,  in  most  villages,  there  is  nothing  to  make  life  less  dull, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recreation.  Even  the  old  dance  on  the  green 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  with  it  the  Harvest-home 
and  wait-singing.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  keep  minds  on  the 
alert,  to  secure  them  against  rust.  The  average  English  villager 
never  hears  a  lecture,  year  in,  year  out,  or  even  a  speech  unless  there 
is  an  election.  Books  are  a  luxury  beyond  his  reach,  for  the  nearest 
library  is  probably  miles  away ;  and  he  rarely  sees  a  daily  paper. 
If  he  wishes  to  near  the  news,  he  must  go  to  the  public-house, 
just  as  he  must  go  there  if  he  wishes  to  find  someone  to  talk  to. 
And  going  to  the  public-house  is  good  neither  for  his  head  nor  his 
pocket.  He  has,  therefore,  practically  no  chance  of  sharpening 
his  wits,  freeing  his  brain  of  its  cobwebs,  being  put  in  the  way  of 
thinking,  or  of  having  his  corners  knocked  off.  He  has  no  chance, 
in  fact,  of  developing  the  best  that  in  him  lies,  or  of  being  fitted 
to  live  a  life  worth  living.  And  meanwhile,  although  he  can  earn 
enough  to  live  on,  he  can  make  no  provision  for  his  old  age.  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  there  is  not  much  hope  that  the 
younger  and  more  energetic  of  the  villagers,  who  have  been  to  the 
war,  will  ever  again  settle  down  quite  contentedly  to  rural  life ; 
nor  is  there  any  hope  at  all,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  many  of  the 
ex-soldier  townsmen  who  are  now  bent  on  going  to  live  in  rura 
districts  will  stay  there,  if  they  go.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things 
does  continue,  indeed,  one  can  hardly  wish  that  they  should,  when 
one  sees  the  deadening  effect  living  in  rural  districts  often  has. 
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A  few  months  ago,  a  bright,  alert,  intelligent  looking  young 
fellow  returned  from  the  war  to  work  on  the  land.  He  was  the 
very  picture  of  health,  strength,  and  all  that  is  wholesome  :  he 
held  himself  erect  as  he  walked ;  he  was  spick  and  span,  and  had 
a  cheery  greeting  for  everyone.  I  saw  him  the  other  day.  He 
was  slouching  along  the  road  with  his  shoulders  higher  than  his  ears ; 
and  he  looked  twenty  years  older  than  he  had  ever  looked  before — 
he  had  lost  every  trace  alike  of  youth  and  alertness.  I  did  not 
know  him  at  first,  he  was  so  changed — changed,  so  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  because  he  was  living  in  a  dull  little  village  after  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  camp. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  an  English  village  should  be  dull ; 
no  reason,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be  made  so  lively  that  even 
ex-soldiers  could  live  there  contentedly.  And  if  they  could, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  much  better  for  them,  maimed  as 
many  of  them  are,  shattered  in  health,  with  '  rattled '  nerves, 
that  they  should  live  there  rather  than  in  towns ;  much  better 
for  the  whole  nation  too,  financially  as  well  as  socially  and 
politically.  It  behoves  us  all,  therefore,  surely  for  the  sake  of 
England  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  these  men  who  have  fought 
for  her  and  for  us,  to  set  to  work  forthwith  to  try  to  turn  villages 
into  places  where  they  can  live  not  only  contentedly,  but  happily, 
without  losing  touch  with  their  fellows,  and  taking  an  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  For  this  can  be  done  without 
much  spending  of  money,  although  not  without  much  cudgelling  of 
brains,  taking  of  trouble.  That  it  can,  the  Danes  have  proved ; 
and  from  them  we  could,  if  we  would,  learn  how  to  do  it. 

Of  the  countries  I  know,  Denmark  is  certainly  the  one  that 
has  solved  the  village  life  problem  most  satisfactorily.  There  the 
average  villager  is  just  as  alert  intellectually,  as  keenly  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad,  as  eager  for  the  latest 
news,  as  the  average  townsman.  When  cheap  science  primers  were 
first  published  in  Danish,  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  them  in 
rural  districts  than  in  towns.  It  is  in  villages  more  often  than 
not  that  Parliamentary  candidates  are  asked  the  most  searching 
questions ;  and  it  is  village  constituents  who  keep  the  strictest 
watch  over  Folketing  doings  ;  and,  when  things  go  wrong,  call 
Ministers  to  account  most  promptly.  I  was  never  in  a  Danish 
cottage  where  I  did  not  find  both  newspapers  and  books  ;  and 
I  never  came  across  a  Danish  peasant  who  did  not  know  more 
about  England  and  her  colonies  than  any  English  agricultural 
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labourer  I  have  ever  met.  Again  and  again,  when  in  rural  Denmark 
during  the  Boer  War,  I  was  amazed  at  the  questions  I  was  asked 
as  to  its  whys  and  wherefores  ;  I  was  amazed,  too,  on  one  occasion, 
by  being  told,  by  a  poor  old  woman,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  had 
lie  been  alive,  would  never  have  allowed  such  a  war  to  be  waged. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  science  and  politics  that  these  peasants  are 
interested  ;  they  are  also  keenly  interested  in  history  and  literature, 
especially  in  their  own  folklore,  more  interested,  indeed,  than 
townspeople.  And  in  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  ;  for 
practically  they  have  the  same  opportunities  as  townspeople  for 
reading,  learning,  studying,  and  they  have  more  leisure  than  the 
average  townsman  has  to  turn  these  opportunities  to  account. 

In  almost  every  Danish  village  there  is  a  Meeting  House  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  village,  and  managed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  villagers,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  village.  This  House  is 
the  Social  centre  of  the  village,  the  place  where  men  and  women 
alike  turn  their  steps  instinctively  when  in  quest  of  a  change,  a 
rest,  something  to  read,  someone  to  talk  to,  someone  to  listen  while 
they  talk.  It  varies  according  to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  village  ; 
in  some  places  it  is  a  fine  building ;  in  others  it  is  merely  an  old 
cottage  or  barn  that  has  been  turned  into  a  House.  No  matter 
how  poor  it  may  be,  however,  it  has  always  a  Hall,  i.e.  a  well- 
lighted,  comfortable  room,  large  enough  to  hold  seats  for  all  the 
adult  villagers.  At  one  end  of  the  Hall  there  is  generally  a  plat- 
form ;  and  at  the  other  there  is  always  a  space  reserved  as  a 
reading-room  and  library,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  in  the  House 
a  separate  reading-room.  For  in  Denmark  no  self-respecting 
village  community  would  ever  dream  of  being  without  some  place 
where  not  only  daily  papers,  but  weekly  and  monthly  reviews,  as 
well  as  books,  may  be  read.  Not  that  the  villagers  are  dependent 
on  libraries  for  their  reading.  Even  the  very  poor  among  them 
often  combine  to  subscribe  for  a  journal,  or  buy  a  book  which  they 
each  read  in  turn. 

In  a  well-managed  village,  the  Meeting  House  is  always  a  busy 
place.  There  one  night  at  least  every  week  in  winter  the  young 
men  meet  together  for  physical  culture.  They  have  their  unpaid 
Sandow,  and  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training.  There  also 
one  night  a  week  old  and  young  alike  meet  together  to  hear  a 
lecture.  About  twice  a  month  a  grand  debate  is  held,  the  debaters 
being  the  villagers  themselves,  helped  out  by  University  students, 
perhaps.  Twice  a  month,  too,  there  is  a  concert ;  while  from  time 
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to  time  there  are  private  theatricals,  social  evenings,  and  even 
dances. 

Sometimes  the  lecturers  are  paid,  but  very  rarely ;  for  they 
are  as  a  rule  either  professors,  students,  or  politicians  ;  and  they 
make  it  part  of  their  regular  work  to  lecture  in  villages  gratis. 
In  some  districts  there  is  a  Committee,  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
see  that  all  the  villages  are  well  supplied  with  lectures. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find,  in  quite  a  little  village,  a  political 
club  solemnly  watching  over  the  Government  and  sending  them 
messages  of  praise  or  warning ;  a  rifle  club,  too,  the  members  of 
which  spend  their  leisure  practising  shooting  that  they  may  the 
better  defend  their  country.  Then  almost  everywhere  there  is  an 
agricultural  society ;  and  its  members  meet  together  to  talk  over 
the  different  ways  of  working  land,  and  discuss  new  methods. 
Attached  to  the  agricultural  society  there  is  often  a  co-operative 
society,  through  which  the  villages  buy  their  supplies  and  sell 
their  produce.  All  these  societies  are  in  touch  with  the  Department 
for  Agriculture,  which  keeps  them  informed  as  to  the  results  of 
the  latest  experiments  in  scientific  land  culture,  and  sends  its 
officials  down  to  make  things  clear  to  them. 

Meeting  Houses,  clubs,  and  societies  would  undoubtedly  do 
fine  work  in  Danish  villages,  even  if  they  stood  alone ;  but  what 
gives  special  value  to  them  is  that  behind  them  are  Peasants' 
High  Schools,  as  well  as  Agricultural  Colleges.  In  Denmark, 
where  the  whole  population  is  only  some  three  millions,  there  are 
seventy-five  Peasants'  High  Schools,  i.e.  colleges  where  not  only 
peasant  farmers,  but  agricultural  labourers  go  in  winter  to  study 
history,  literature,  political  economy,  hygiene,  and  many  things 
besides.  Every  year  some  ten  thousand  students,  a  good  third . 
of  whom  are  agricultural  labourers,  spend  the  '  dead '  months 
in  the  High  Schools ;  and  they  all  spread  the  light  when  they 
are  back  in  their  villages,  for  they  try,  by  lecturing  and  leading 
debates,  to  teach  their  comrades  what  the  school  professors  have 
taught  them.  Debates  play  a  great  role  in  Denmark.  They  are 
an  unfailing  source  of  delight  to  many  of  the  peasants  among 
whom  they  do  a  wonderful  work,  not  only  brightening  their  wits, 
but  keeping  alive  their  interest  in  things  outside  their  village. 
And  debates  do  not  cost  a  penny,  it  must  be  noted,  while  even 
High  Schools  cost  very  little.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  manage  to 
support  themselves  with  the  help  of  the  Government  grant  of 
£2  per  student.  For  admission  is  not  gratis :  before  he  goes 
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there  for  a  winter  course,  every  student  must  by  hook  or  crook 
save  £8  wherewith  to  pay  for  his  board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  And 
this  he  can  do,  if  he  be  thrifty ;  for  the  Danish  peasants  are  not 
only  '  the  most  enlightened  peasants  in  Europe/  as  Bjornsen 
declares,  they  are  also  the  most  prosperous.  Among  them  there 
are  no  signs  of  poverty  ;  on -the  contrary  they  all  look  well  fed  ; 
and,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  the  great  mass  of  them  live 
in  comfort.  And  all  because  they  are  experts  in  agriculture ; 
for  the  soil  of  Denmark  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  nor  has  the 
climate* 

Needless  to  say,  village  life  in  Denmark  was  not  always  as  it 
is  to-day,  nor  were  Danish  peasants  as  they  are.  They,  indeed, 
within  living  memory,  did  not  differ  markedly  from  English  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Curiously  enough,  they  owe  their  present 
well-being,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  past  misfortunes.  The 
loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  loss  of  their 
fleet  to  England,  and  their  disastrous  war  in  '48,  was  a  terrible 
blow  for  the  whole  nation,  one  that  stunned  townsfolk  and  country- 
folk alike ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  the  beginning  of  the  end,  proof 
that  Denmark  was  doomed.  And  doomed  she  might  have  been, 
had  not  a  band  of  fervent  patriots  thrown  themselves  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  veriest  Crusaders,  into  the  task  of  saving  her.  They 
revived  the  great  work  Bishop  Grundtvig  had  started  after  the 
war  against  England,  going  through  the  land  from  end  to  end, 
appealing  with  passionate  force  to  their  countrymen  to  rouse 
themselves  from  the  fatalistic  apathy  into  which,  in  their  despair, 
they  were  sinking  ;  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  the  demoralisa- 
tion by  which  they  were  beset.  The  result  was  a  great  national 
revival,  class  was  drawn  nearer  to  class  than  ever  before  ;  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  sprang  up,  a  feeling  that  in  this,  their  hour  of  trial, 
they  must  all  work  together,  must  each,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  give 
a  helping  hand  to  his  fellows,  give  it  first  of  all  to  the  peasants, 
as  it  was  they  who  needed  it  most. 

There  was  great  misery  in  rural  districts  at  the  time  ;  for  much 
of  the  land  was  badly  worked  as  well  as  poor  ;  and  the  peasants 
had  heavier  burdens  to  bear  than  they  could  bear,  depressed  and 
demoralised  as  they  were.  The  Crusaders  therefore  set  to  work  at 
once  to  teach  them  how  to  farm  it  profitably,  seeing  to  it  the  while 
that  the  terms  on  which  they  held  it  were  bettered.  Experts  in 
agriculture  went  about  from  village  to  village,  lecturing,  holding 
demonstrations,  teaching  scientific  methods  of  farming,  helping 
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the  farmers  to  form  co-operative  societies  for  buying  and  selling, 
and  to 'work  in  co-operation  with  one  another.  As  time  passed 
the  Government  joined  in  the  work ;  agricultural  colleges  and 
itinerant  schools  were  organised ;  and  a  thoroughly  good  educa- 
tion in  their  calling  was  brought  within  the  reach  not  only  of 
peasant  farmers,  but  of  labourers. 

Meanwhile  the  Crusaders  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact,  that, 
as  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  material  prosperity  was  not 
in  itself  enough  to  render  his  life  worth  living.  And  the  lives 
of  each  one  of  these  peasants  must  be  rendered  worth  living  if  he 
were  ever  to  escape  from  his  slough  of  despond,  ever  to  face  the 
world  cheerily  and  become  a  useful  citizen,  able  to  do  good  work 
for  his  country  as  well  as  himself.  This  was  a  point  on  which  they 
all  agreed,  and  there  were  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  among 
them.  While  some  of  them  were  at  work  teaching  the  peasant 
how  to  farm  that  he  might  live  in  comfort ;  others  were  therefore 
striving  to  bring  pleasure  within  his  reach  and  put  him  in  the  way 
of  enjoying  his  life  ;  while  others  again  were  trying  to  inspire  him 
with  the  wish  to  turn  his  life  to  good  account.  Famous  divines 
preached  eloquent  sermons  in  little  village  churches  ;  great  states- 
men gave  stirring  addresses  on  village  greens ;  and  in  old  barns 
artistes  of  renown  took  part  in  concerts  and  plays,  recited  patriotic 
poems,  and  told  thrilling  tales  of  the  heroic  deeds  Danes  had  done 
in  bygone  days,  and  might  do  in  days  to  come.  Soon  there  was 
something  or  other  going  on,  one  day  at  least  every  week,  in  almost 
every  village  ;  something  which  not  only  gave  the  villagers  delight, 
and  thus  helped  them  to  shake  off  their  despondency,  but  which 
set  them  a-thinking,  and  thus  made  for  education  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Before  long  they  began  to  read,  to  clamour  for  books,  to  question 
the  lecturers,  and  join  in  the  debates.  They  began,  too,  to  build 
or  rent  Meeting  Houses  for  themselves,  and  organise  book  supplies, 
libraries  ;  and  then  the  battle  was  won.  All  that  was  needed  was 
time  for  life  in  Danish  villages  to  become  what  it  is,  and  Danish 
peasants  to  become  as  they  are. 

Now,  if  the  Danes,  after  a  terrible  defeat,  could  do  all  that 
to  better  the  lot  of  those  who  live  in  their  villages,  surely  we, 
after  a  great  victory,  might  do  something  to  better  the  lot  of 
those  who  live  in  ours.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  do  something,  and 
at  once,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  villagers  who  went  to  the  war 
and  helped  to  win  for  us  our  victory.  For  their  sake  we  ought  to 
see  to  it  that,  in  every  village,  there  is  at  least  a  Meeting  House 
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of  some  sort,  a  somewhere  where  they  can  spend  their  evenings 
in  decent  comfort.  Such  a  place  would  cost  so  little  and  would 
mean  so  much  to  many  of  them.  No  better  thank-offering  than  a 
Meeting  House  could  be  given  to  the  men  who  went  forth  from  their 
villages  to  fight  for  us,  and  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  again  in  their 
old  homes ;  nor  could  a  better  memorial  than  a  Meeting  House 
be  raised  to  those  who  went  forth,  but  will  never  return. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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HE  hadn't  been  a  week  in  Kyle  when  it  came  to  him  suddenly,  all 
in  a  flash,  the  theme  he  had  been  waiting  for.  He  knew  it  was 
somewhere  of  course  all  the  time,  just  round  the  corner,  or  rather 
they  were  there,  for  surely  their  name  was  legion ;  but  how  to  over- 
take, surprise,  spring  upon,  seize,  and  carry  off  even  one  of  the 
band  was  the  problem  that  had  bothered  him  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  was  thirty-five  years  old  now,  and  it  was  when  he  was 
in  the  very  early  twenties  that  others — friends  and  editors  of  maga- 
zines— began  to  uphold  his  own  conviction  as  to  his  power  of  writing, 
his  power  even  of  winning  by  his  pen  fame  and  success  beyond  the 
ordinary ;  the  editors  gave  positive  proof  of  their  belief  in  him  by 
printing  his  stories  and  paying  for  them,  the  friends  talked  largely 
and  loudly  about  him,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  he 
belonged  to  the  select  band  of  young  writers  who  '  counted  '  and 
who  could  be  depended  on  to  count  for  very  much  more  in  the 
future  ;  he  had  '  arrived  '  very  lightly  equipped,  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  brilliant  trifles,  but  heavy  and  interesting  luggage  was 
following  him  you  felt  sure ;  when  he  started  to  unpack  this,  you 
might  be  assured  of  a  display  of  riches  dazzling  to  his  generation. 

What  he  had  displayed  to  the  public  so  far  had  been  nothing  of 
larger  bulk  than  a  number — a  considerable  number — of  short  tales. 
His  genius  (it  was  the  word  his  friends  used)  had  expressed  itself 
in  short  stories  of  an  unviolent  kind.  He  could  capture  and  put  on 
paper  in  extremely  lucid  language  most  delicate  and  intricate 
psychic  relationships,  adventures  of  the  mind,  spiritual  crises  of 
the  most  subtle  fragile  kind,  making  them  so  right,  so  true,  that  the 
most  fastidious  critics  could  not  but  praise  them,  and  making  them 
at  the  same  time  so  simple  and  so  exciting  that  ordinary  people 
found  pleasure  in  their  perusal.  He  was  never  crude,  and  he  was 
never  precious. 

But,  of  course,  the  short  story  was  not  going  for  ever  to  content 
him.  They  were  mere  trials  of  his  wings,  exhibitions  of  what  he 
could  do,  wonderful  feats,  spectacular  tricks  undertaken  to  prove 
to  himself  how  perfectly  he  was  master  of  his  machine,  how  even  at 
his  most  daring  moments  his  hands  never  h3sitated  or  fumbled  on 
the  levers,  never  for  an  instant  did  he  lose  control.  He  was  as 
capable  he  knew  of  long  flights  aa  of  these  brilliant  brief  dartings, 
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of  sustained  soaring  as  of  vivid  flashings  but — whither  should  he  fly  ? 
His  flight  would  be  so  just  and  true,  so  brilliant  and  tremendous 
that  it  called  for  a  worthy  objective.  He  needed  a  great  theme. 

Many  of  the  themes  of  his  short  tales  were  great  but  in  a  tiny 
way.  They  didn't  ask  for  sustained  elaboration,  they  could  ade- 
quately be  dealt  with  and  dismissed  without  going  outside  the 
limits  which  editors  set  to  the  '  short  story/  he  hadn't  to  compress 
them,  they  asked  for  no  more  space,  demanded  no  large  expanse 
of  canvas.  But  he  knew  that  there  were  themes  that  did  demand 
space,  his  fellow-writers  seemed  to  find  them  without  great  difficulty, 
why  in  Heaven's  name  couldn't  he  ? 

And  now  after  fifteen  years  of  conscious  searching  he  had  found 
one.  Found  it  in  a  flash  of  a  second  in  Kyle  Church,  found  it  while 
he  imagined  he  was  following  with  attention  the  reading  of  the 
Second  Lesson.  It  was  the  parson  who  had  supplied  it ;  little 
red-faced  sleepy  man,  he  was  the  theme,  his  sleepiness,  his  slovenly 
middle-age,  his  crumpled  surplice,  his  stumbles  over  the  prayers, 
his  lack  of  attention.  He  had  presented  himself  and  all  his  appen- 
dages in  a  flash  to  Luke,  had  said  to  him  in  that  clear  unmistakable 
voice  in  which  ideas  always  spoke,  '  Here  I  am,  use  me/  and  in  the 
next  second  had  made  it  clear  that  he  couldn't  be  treated  in  a  short 
story,  that  he  possessed  richnesses,  amplitudes  that  asked  for  space 
unlimited  to  spread  themselves  upon,  he  presented  himself  as  the 
theme  for  a  novel. 

The  more  Luke  thought  it  over,  the  morA  rich,  the  more  ample 
it  became.  It  was  vast.  He  saw  that  it  wasn't  going  to  concern 
itself  only  with  the  parson's  personal  history,  it  would  imply  the 
history  of  his  whole  class  (which  also  was  Luke's  class),  it  would 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  the  history  of  Ireland.  It  started  by 
presenting  itself  as  the  adventure  of  a  clergyman  who  is  young  and 
energetic,  who  has  led  an  active  life  in  busy  town  curacies,  and  who 
is  rewarded  at  an  early  age  by  being  made  rector  of  a  country  parish. 
His  congregation  would  consist  of  twenty-five  souls  (Luke  had 
counted  twelve  people  in  the  country  church),  he  would  not  have 
more  than  a  day's  work  to  do  in  the  week,  and  gradually,  slowly 
(how  fascinating  to  watch  in  detail  the  slow  advance  !)  he  must  lose 
all  his  fine  freshness,  all  his  enthusiasm,  the  spring  of  his  activity 

must  weaken,  weaken,  till  he  ended  by  becoming  like  sloppy  Mr. 

whatever  his  name  was,  droning  out  the  prayers.  Should  it  be  a 
study  in  negations,  a  tragedy  in  which  the  villain  of  the  piece  is 
just  that  nothing  ever  happens  ?  That  idea  dismissed  itself ;  to 
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make  his  tragedy  worth,  the  writing  his  hero  must  be  rather  excep- 
tionally gifted  for  the  act  of  living,  and  if  so  gifted  he  would  be 
s  strong  enough  to  break  away  from  mere  negation.  No,  his  hero 
who  loved  life  and  people  and  activity,  who  belonged  to  the  church 
militant  rather  than  to  the  church  contemplative,  must  need  for 
his  undoing  a  train  of  events  not  necessarily  far-fetched  or  violent, 
but  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  Luke  saw  him  not  always  patient, 
saw  him  unhappy.  He  decided  that  he  must  love  and  be  unhappy 
in  his  love,  he  must  love  hopelessly,  love,  perhaps  a  Catholic — yes, 
by  Jove  that  was  it  and 

The  theme  suddenly  unfolded  itself  in  quite  unexpected 
amplitude.  His  hero  became  almost  unimportant  personally 
because  so  portentously  important  as  an  actor  in  a  vast  drama. 
The  theme  revealed  itself  in  its  true  colours,  wasn't  ashamed  of  being 
labelled,  boldly  announced  itself  as  being  a  study  of  the  deathless 
antagonism  between  the  two  faiths. 

But  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a  violent  drama.  It  must  be  for  the 
most  part  unconscious,  just  the  inevitable  wearing  down  and  away 
of  the  weaker  of  the  two  antagonists.  It  must  never  degenerate 
into  being  a  '  problem '  novel,  it  must  teach  nothing,  prove  nothing, 
point  out  no  reform  that  should  be  made.  The  big  issue  must  be 
vast  and  impersonal,  but  all  the  detail  of  it  immensely  personal- — 
the  mere  anecdote  of  it  material  that  in  other  hands  would  go  to 
make  a  '  best  seller.' 

At  this  point  his  theme  seemed  to  him  to  lose  its  balance,  its 
Tightness  and  sanity  became  obscured.  He  turned  his  mind  back 
to  the  starting-point,  to  the  little  slack,  sleepy  parson.  But  why 
sleepy  and  slack  ?  He  didn't  look  like  a  man  who  had  suffered 
actively,  one  couldn't  suspect  him  of  a  tragic  love  affair ;  in  his  case 
it  must  be  a  question  of  mere  negation,  but  negation  plus  something, 
plus  some  force,  some  hidden  power,  that  is  to  say  apparent  negation, 
something  very  active  that  ambuscaded  itself  behind  a  barricade  of 
quiescence,  something  very  powerful  that  pretended^to  be  the 
personification  of  ineffectiveness, — but  what  was  it  ? 

His  eyes  searched  the  landscape,  and  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
damp  sunshine  and  the  soft  wind  smiled  back  at  him  in  answer. 
He  met  them  with  a  surprised  incredulous  '  You  ? '  and  they  sighed 
a  faint  assent.  His  theme  immediately  righted  itself :  no  wonder 
it  had  seemed  out  of  balance,  for,  of  course,  the  church  was  only  half 
the  theme,  the  other  half  was  the  country — this  sunny  friendly 
southern  country  which  must  smile  in  gentle  welcome  on  his  hero 
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and  gradually  lap  him  round  and  fold  him  in  and  put  him  to  sleep. 
He  must  be  strong  enough  to  fight  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  not 
the  powers  that  came  veiled  in  soft  sunshine  ;  he  mustn't  be  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  long  mild  wet  winters,  the  enervating  persistent 
south-west  wind,  the  '  stuffiness  '  of  the  valleys,  the  airless  woods. 
These  must  weave  around  him  thin  webs,  filmy  threads  so  fragile 
as  to  be  imperceptible  in  the  spinning,  they  must  gently  blind  his 
eyes  to  all  distant  views,  softly  seal  his  ears  to  all  outside  voices. 
In  the  end  he  must  be  offered  a  road  of  escape  and  must  be  too  sapped 
of  energy  to  take  it,  he  must  throw  up  the  sponge  with  hardly  a 
murmur,  hardly  a  conscious  gesture. 

That  was  his  theme  in  four  words, — throwing  up  the  sponge. 
Hadn't  Luke's  class  been  doing  it  these  three  generations  past, 
sometimes  with  groans  and  curses  and  struggles,  sometimes  with 
mute  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  ?  Wasn't  his  religion  doing 
it,  retiring  without  disorder,  fighting  a  gallant  losing  battle  ?  It 
was  part  of  the  battle  of  class  and  creed  not  to  admit  that  you  were 
beaten,  but  the  moment  was  quickly  arriving  when  that  attitude 
would  become  ridiculous,  when  the  most  dignified  prayer  was  a 
Nunc  dimittis.  Now  Luke  should  speak  for  his  class  finally  and  for 
ever,  should  throw  up  their  sponge  with  a  superb  gesture,  throw  it 
up — as  he  exuberantly  expressed  it — with  unerring  aim,  right 
into  the  blue,  for  all  the  world  to  wonder  afc.  By  Jove,  what  a 
theme,  what  a  theme  ! 

The  small  property  he  had  unexpectedly  inherited  at  Kyle 
included  a  pleasant  little  house,  and  by  letting  the  land  for  grazing 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  income  to  live  on.  Even- 
tually he  would  sell  the  property,  but  he  determined  to  sacrifice 
three  years  to  his  theme.  It  only  existed  at  present  in  broad  out- 
line, all  the  delicate  intimate  details  needed  careful  filling  in,  and 
a  town-bred  cosmopolitan  like  himself  had  no  stock  of  knowledge  to 
draw  upon,  he  would  have  to  collect  it  on  the  spot.  But  it  was 
worth  the  trouble,  it  was  worth  three  years  of  his  life,  it  was  worth, 
if  necessary,  five  years. 

During  those  years  the  details  presented  themselves  quickly 
and  in  abundance.  A  chance  acquaintance,  a  statement  by  a 
neighbour  about  someone  else  enabled  him  to  create  his  Catholic 
family  with  ease.  They  were  to  be  rich,  would  be  the  '  big  people  ' 
of  his  hero's  parish,  would  be  cultured  and  must  offer  to  the  young 
man  all  the  beauties  of  art,  music,  and  literature  which  he  would 
have  missed — Luke  felt  he  must  have  missed — during  his  curacies. 
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Tennyson  might  have  stayed  at  that  Catholic  house,  it  must  at 
any  rate  have  a  tradition  of  literature  and  of  music.  Particularly 
of  music,  for  Luke  had  never  in  his  short  stories  had  space  enough 
to  let  himself  '  go  '  on  this  particular  subject,  but  he  promised 
himself  now  a  veritable  debauch.  The  family  must  be  charming 
and  gracious  and  must  make  the  young  man  welcome  till  they 
found  out  the  danger  they  and  he  were  running.  That  danger 
must  never  culminate  in  anything  approaching  a  '  big  scene ' 
(Luke  liked  eschewing  '  big  scenes  '),  it  must  be  nipped  in  its  earlier 
stages  by  someone,  some  more  far-seeing  relative,  and  the  girl 
in  question,  quite  unconscious  of  being  the  danger-spot,  must  be 
sent  hurriedly  away,  must  marry.  Only  when  he  found  her  gone 
must  the  poor  hero  realise  that  he  loved  her.  And  then  there  came 
into  the  scene,  suggested  he  knew  not  by  whom,  a  man  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant,  a  young  squireen,  but  unlike  other  squireens, 
for  he  would  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  class,  and  though  he  would 
be  a  sportsman,  a  fisher,  and  a  shooter,  he  would  love  beyond  these 
pursuits  music  and  the  pleasures  of  a  town.  He  would  be  a  man 
with  a  twist  in  his  nature  or  in  his  history — perhaps  he  would  be 
illegitimate — would  be  lazy  and  without  ambition,  but  with  init- 
iative enough  to  escape  from  the  country  a  couple  of  times  a  year 
and  to  go  to  London,  where  he  would  spend  his  six  months'  savings 
in  fast  living,  but  a  fastness  that  would  include  an  orgy  of  concerts 
and  operas.  Luke's  hero  was  to  have  a  deep  love  of  music,  un- 
developed until  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Catholic  family, 
and  then  suddenly  checked  in  its  development  by  the  chill  that 
would  naturally  fall  between  the  Eectory  and  the  great  house 
after  the  girl's  escape  and  marriage.  It  is  then  that  he  meets 
this  man,  and  it  was  easy  to  appraise  the  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  their  contact.  His  hero  was  friendless  and  alone,  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  love,  was  craving  for  music,  for  life,  for — for 
anything.  He  must  be  tempted  and  must  fall,  must  consent  to 
a  visit  to  London  with  the  squireen,  a  visit  involving,  he  knew, 
half-hinted-at  sins,  saletes  of  mind  and  body.  But  something  must 
intervene,  there  must  be  no  '  crash,'  his  friend  must  die  suddenly, 
violently  before  the  plan  comes  off,  and  the  poor  hero  must  be  left 
alone.  That  was  the  essence  of  it,  left  alone.  Left  alone  at  the 
mercy  of  the  country,  left  alone  to  accumulate  each  year  a  thin  layer 
of  adipose  tissue  which  would  numb  and  coarsen  mind  and  body. 
At  the  end  a  vigorous  college  friend  arrives,  an  overworked  rector 
from  Middlesex  or  Lancashire,  and  offers  him  a  road  of  escape, 
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offers  him  a  curacy.    He  can't  take  it — or  does  he  take  it  and 
throw. up  the  sponge  in  the  end,  violently,  by  suicide  ? 

That  was  the  only  detail  in  the  story  that  Luke  hesitated  over. 
Very  soon  the  whole  train  of  events  had  learned  their  places,  had 
learned  to  march  in  even  file  and  steady  step  to  his  piping.  Their 
march  was  so  exact  that  no  preliminary  drilling  was  necessary. 
Sometimes  one  of  his  short  stories  had  d  -manded  half  a  dozen 
preliminary  essays  before  it  could  be  induced  to  clarify  itself, 
before  it  could  be  trained  to  march  in  rank.  But  his  great  achieve- 
ment, his  novel  with  the  big  theme  needed  no  such  tentative 
treatment,  within  eighteen  months  it  stood  four-square  in  his  mind. 

All  except  the  very  end.  The  exact  alighting  spot  at  the 
end  of  his  long  flight  remained  obscure.  The  exact  method  of 
the  final  chucking  of  the  sponge. 

He  dreamed  all  day  of  his  novel  during  that  first  hot  summer 
he  spent  at  Kyle ;  he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind  as  he  lay 
out  in  a  long  deck  chair  in  front  of  the  house  among  a  tangle  of 
weeds  that  had  been  once  a  flower  garden.  To  retrieve  that  garden 
would  be  the  work  of  a  couple  of  years,  and  as  he  was  so  soon  to 
sell  the  place  the  labour  seemed  hardly  worth  while.  Had  he 
intended  to  settle  there  permanently  there  were  many  improve- 
ments he  might  have  made  in  house  and  grounds,  but  to  spend 
money  on  what  he  was  so  soon  to  part  from  seemed  foolishness, 
In  its  own  way  it  was  a  busy  year  for  him,  for  if  he  cleared  no  gardens 
and  mended  no  roofs  he  was  all  the  while  planning  out  and  arranging 
the  intricacies  of  his  theme.  He  dreamed  of  it  during  the  long 
wet  winter  spent  for  the  most  part  by  the  log  fire  in  the  shabby 
dining-room ;  he  talked  of  it  to  the  literary  friends  who  occasionally 
spent  week-ends  with  him. 

They  aD  agreed  it  was  good,  it  was  big,  and  that  he,  and  perhaps 
he  alone,  could  do  justice  to  it.  It  was  so  good  and  big  that  it 
dwarfed  everything  else  in  his  mind,  its  great  spread  of  canvas 
demanded  all  his  wind,  thero  wasn't  a  puff  left  for  the  tiniest  story. 
His  friends  regretted  this,  thought  that  he  might  have  spared  a 
breath  to  propel  some  little  craft,  but  he  smilingly  declared  that 
impossible.  He  was  keeping  back  everything  for  his  big  effort. 

Yet  he  hesitated  before  starting  on  the  task  of  writing  it.  It 
was  all  so  nearly  perfect,  so  arranged,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  begin  until 
its  perfection  was  absolute.  If  he  could  only  decide  about  the  final 
chapter.  Was  it  to  be  suicide  or  not  suicide  ? 

'  Write  it,   my  dear  fellow,  to  the  penultimate  chapter,  and 
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then,  if  you're  still  at  sea,  toss  for  it/  his  nearest  friend  urged 
him. 

He  couldn't  do  that.  He  felt  all  the  rest  to  be  so  just,  so  true,  that 
he  couldn't  descend  to  such  base  means.  Besides  he  had  no  right 
to  feel '  at  sea  '  about  such  an  important  point ;  at  times  he  half  sus- 
pected his  doubt  must  point  to  some  fatal  weakness  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  book.  He  decided  to  wait,  some  day — to-morrow  perhaps 
— the  voice  would  be  heard  unmistakably  saying  '  This  is  the  way.' 

And  he  waited,  the  sponge  in  his  hand.  Waited  to  give  it  that 
*noble,  heavenly  spin,  waited  .  .  .  waited  ....  , 

He  grew  to  love  Kyle,  grew  to  love  its  river,  the  airless  valleys, 
the  leisurely  life  of  the  place.  He  stirred  away  from  it  less  and  less ; 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  lose  any  of  it  when  he  was  soon — next  year 
probably — going  to  lose  it  completely  and  for  ever. 

And  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded.  As  it  was  the  parson 
who  had  given  him  the  foundation-stone,  so  now  it  was  the  parson 
who  supplied  the  final  turret.  He  had  come  to  see  Luke,  and,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  the  latter  was  delicately  probing  him,  trying  to 
find  out  what  he  felt  and  thought,  or  rather  how  extensive  was  his 
absence  of  thought  and  feeling.  At  last  he  frankly  asked  him  why  he 
had  spent  thirty-five  years  in  this  parish,  why  he  had  never  tried  to 
escape  to  some  more  active  sphere  of  work. 

The  parson  as  frankly  answered  him,  laughing  good  humouredlv. 

'  I  suppose  by  the  time  I  should  have  gone  I  hadn't  energy  enough 
to  go.  There's  something  in  this  place,  the  climate ' 

*  Yes,  yes/  said  Luke,  and  then  suggested  that  possibly  in  certain 
cases  the  loneliness  and  absence  of  work,  the  objectlessness,  the 
'  something  '  he  spoke  of  might  lead  to  disaster,  to  tragedy. 

'  Oh,  it  leads  to  drink  sometimes — nothing  worse — and  to  that 
very  seldom.  One  hasn't  energy  enough  to  be  wicked/ 

There  it  was  in  a  flash !  Of  course,  his  hero  wouldn't  have 
energy  enough  for  suicide,  would  be  too  wanting  in  initiative  to 
destroy  himself.  What  an  idiot  he  had  been  not  to  see  that  obvious 
thing  before !  But  the  parson  continued : 

'  Haven't  you  felt  it  too  ?  I  mean  the  way  this  place  and  climate 
take  away  one's  energy  ?  Why,  when  you  came  here  you  said 
you  were  only  coming  for  a  couple  of  years  and  were  then  going  to 
sell  the  place.  That's  fifteen  years  ago — I  was  counting  up  yester- 
day— yet  you're  here  still/ 

'  Ah,  I'm  going  now— to-morrow/  Luke  declared.  '  I've  been 
waiting,  looking  for  something.  I've  found  it  at  last/ 
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Yes,  he'd  go.  He'd  go  back  to  a  town  and  write  his  great  novel 
in  a  year.  He  had  it  all  now,  every  single  detail  of  it  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

But,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  because  he  had  it  all  '  by  heart,' 
as  children  say,  was  it  worth  writing  down  ?  He  could  write  it 
well,  he  knew,  no  living  writer  could  display  it  in  all  its  details 
with  his  subtlety  and  simplicity.  Other  writers  had  more  power 
and  could  have  made  of  it  a  Zolaesque  drama — he  thanked  God  the 
idea  had  never  come  to  them,  that  they  had  never  worshipped  in 
Kyle  Church  ! — and,  of  course,  many  could  have  written  it  secti- 
mentally ;  but  he,  he  only,  could  treat  the  theme  with  balance  and 
justice.  His  version  would  be  so  balanced  and  just  that  he 
wondered  whether  anyone  would  realise  its  absolute  truth.  No 
one  would  believe  it,  but  that  didn't  trouble  him,  for  the  thing  that 
mattered  was  that  he  believed  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  true,  it  was  his 
possession,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the  mere  writing 
of  it  could  not  make  it  more  completely  his,  and  wasn't  that  all 
that  mattered  ? 

And,  if  he  wasn't  going  to  write  it,  why  leave  Kyle  ?  Why  not 
end  his  days  there  ?  If  he  sold  the  place  now  it  would  be  bought 
by  some  Catholic  farmer,  if  he  didn't  sell  it  the  cousin  to  whom  he 
had  willed  it  would  be  certain  to  do  so,  in  either  case  their  family, 
which  had  been  connected  with  Kyle  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  would  be  gone,  swamped,  blotted  out,  the  sponge  would  have 
been  thrown  up.  What  did  he  gain  by  going  back  to  the  world  ? 
He  would  have  to  start  to  write  again  if  he  did  so,  and  had  he  any- 
thing to  say  except  this  great  thing  which  he  no  longer  wanted  to 
do  more  than  whisper  to  himself  ?  Other  writers  had  taken  his 
place,  well,  let  them  keep  it.  But,  possibly,  he  had  grown  a  little 
sluggish,  and  he  decided  on  a  compromise.  He  gave  himself  another 
year  in  the  country,  after  that  he  would  go  back  to  work. 

•  ••••••• 

So  he  lives  on  at  Kyle  through  the  wet  warm  winters,  the  airless 
summers.  He  has  grown  stout.  The  weeds  still  grow  in  the 
garden,  the  slates  are  still  missing  from  the  roof.  He  is  leaving 
the  place  next  year,  so  why  should  he  spend  money  on  it  ?  He 
reads  little,  he  thinks  little.  He  is  quite  happy.  When  the  moment 
comes  for  him  to  cease  to  exist  his  final  gesture  will  be  no  defiant 
throwing  of  the  sponge  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  Gently  it  will  slip 
from  his  nerveless  fingers. 

LENNOX  ROBINSON. 
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PEPYS  AT  THE  LANE. 
BY  C.  E;  LAWRENCE; 

IT  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  moon  was 
shining  on  Tower  Hill,  illuminating  the  warehouses,  the  parapet, 
the  stone  street,  and,  vaguely  in  the  beyond,  the  grey  old  Tower — 
which  has  seen  infinitely  more  history  than  will  ever  be  written — 
when  pit-pat,  with  tapping  stick  and  a  consequential  air,  I  saw 
approach  a  round  little  man.  He  was  clad  in  a  plum- coloured 
coat,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  a  cocked  hat,  and  wore  a  large  full-bottomed 
wig.  He  stopped  and  stared  at  me  curiously,  as  if  I  were  a  wild 
foreigner  or  the  creature  of  another  age — as  I  was. 

'  Mr.  Pepys,  1  presume  ?  '  said  I. 

He  waved  in  acknowledgment  a  plump,  important  hand.  It 
was  Mr.  Pepys — Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  of  the  Admiralty — revisiting 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  I  watched  him  gather  in  the  impressions 
made  by  my  garb,  which,  I  suppose,  with  all  its  efforts  after  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  is  a  good  deal  less  coloured  and  picturesque 
than  was  the  dress  of  the  Stuarts. 

'  And  you,  sir,'  he  remarked, '  are  some  stranger  from  the  South 
Seas — or  Ireland,  or  that  world  of  which  Plato  speaks,  Atlantis  ?  ' 

'  I,  sir,  am  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth.' 

He  eyed  me  curiously,  and  repeated  my  words  ;  a  second  time 
repeated  them,  as  though  their  meaning  was  not  easy  to  accept  and 
digest. 

'  Is  he — this  king — this  majesty,  one  of  the  blessed  Stuarts  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,'  I  answered.  *  Thank  the  Lord,  we  have  done  with 
them  ! ' 

I  gave  him  rapidly  a  potted  version  of  English  history  from  the 
point  he  had  left  it  in  the  Diary,  accomplishing  my  light-hearted 
journey  over  the  fields  of  time  in  ten  minutes  or  less  ;  and  paused 
breathless.  I  really  think  he  had  not  heard  a  word.  He  was 
gazing  at  the  Tower  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and,  his  mouth  open, 
gasped  like  a  landed  fish,  drowning  in  unaccustomed  air. 

Mr.  Pepys  was  suddenly  bereft  of  his  consequence.  I.  waited. 
It  took  some  while  for  him  to  recover  his  wits  and  restore  his  self- 
importance.  He  came  to  himself  at  last,  stared  in  turn  deliberately 
at  the  gloom  of  warehouses,  the  lighted  lamps ;  and  then  at  the 
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White  Tower  and  the  stars  overhead.     Orion  was  wheeling  at  the 
south.     The  Great  Bear  glittered  above  the  turrets  of  the  keep. 

*  Betty — pretty  Betty — and  my  wife  !  Mrs.  Knipp,  my  Lady 
Castlemaine,  Anne  Hyde,  the  naughty  Portsmouth  ! ' 

'  Dust  and  ashes,  Mr.  Pepys.' 

'  What  a  waste  of  prettiness  !  It  did  my  heart  good,  I  remember, 
to  see  my  Lady  Castlemaine's  underclothing  hanging  in  the  air 
in  the  garden  of  Whitehall. — Dust  and  ashes  !  .  .  .  How  many 
years  have  passed  since  all  this  happened  ? '  The  manner  of  his 
questioning  was  wistful. 

'  Two  hundred  and  fifty.' 

'  Sad  !     Sad  !     Even  I  must  be  forgotten.' 

'  No,  Mr.  Pepys.  You  are  much  remembered.  Your  work  for 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  your  efforts  during  the  Fire ' 

'  Heigh  !  Is  that  so  ?  '  The  words  inspired  and  encouraged 
him.  He  lost  his  sadness  and  wistfulness.  It  was  as  if  a  rain- 
drenched  cock-sparrow,  depressed  and  drab,  had  suddenly  put  on 
the  livery  of  a  goldfinch,  with  the  pertness  of  a  robin. 

'  Let  us  take  a  walk  along  Thames  Street,'  he  said. 

I  followed  him  gladly.  Neither  of  us  spoke  a  word.  He  gazed 
about  him,  earnestly  accepting  impressions.  Barking  Church 
cheered  him,  the  Customs  House  depressed  him,  the  Coal  Exchange 
troubled  him ;  Billingsgate  saddened  him  until  he  sniffed  its 
ancient  and  fishlike  smell,  and  that,  with  St.  Magnus,  made  him 
a  man  again. 

People  had  passed  us,  scavengers  were  at  work  in  the  street ; 
he  seemed  not  to  see  them ;  they  saw  not  him.  It  was  almost 
eerie,  walking  with  that  vivid,  important  ghost  through  those 
haunts  so  old  and  altered  to  him,  so  dirty  and  ugly  to  both 
of  us. 

He  found  his  way  by  Godliman  Street  to  St.  Paul's  and  gazed 
with  eyes  of  devouring  interest  at  the  '  monumentum '  of  his 
acquaintance,  Christopher  Wren.  The  sight  cheered  him  wonder- 
fully. He  turned  to  look  at  me  with  something  of  a  smirk,  then 
hurried  down  Ludgate  Hill  with  confident  steps  and  flourished 
cane.  The  expression  of  his  wig  and  plum-coloured  back  suggested 
personal  pride — pride  that  the  great  cathedral  was  the  product  of 
his  days.  He  was  yet  once  more  a  cock  of  Cockayne. 

He  found  his  way  with  some  fumbling,  having  evidently  accepted 
the  fact  that  my  London  was  not  his  London,  though  there  were 
sufficient  remains  and  similarities  to  guide  him  pretty  well  aright. 
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He  went  to  the  '  King's  Theatre  '  by  Drury  Lane.  The  building 
was  different  from  that  he  had  known,  where  Mistress  Ellen  Gwynn 
had  sold  oranges. 

He  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  Most  ghosts  wail — so  story-books 
say.  This  being  no  story,  but  the  truth,  I  am  able  to  asseverate  that 
Mr.  Pepys  gave  a  cry  of  triumphant  recognition.  It  rose  with 
confidence  from  his  spookish  lips.  The  women  who  sold  oranges — 
large  ladies,  bonneted,  elderly — had  no  idea  of  the  excitement  they 
had  caused.  It  was  the  ancient  trade,  the  time-honoured  business. 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  before  this  twentieth-century  evening, 
oranges  had  been  sold  and  bought  at  those  theatre  portals ;  de- 
scendants of  the  huckstresses  of  '  pretty  Nelly's '  day  continued 
to  vend  the  noble  fruit. 

I  watched  his  satisfaction  fade.  It  went ;  it  went  as  the  joy 
of  an  April  day  may  be  veiled  by  the  coursing  clouds.  These 
ladies  were  not  like  those  ladies.  It  had,  incidentally,  become  an 
entirely  honourable  profession.  The  beauty  and  winsomeness 
of  the  original  vendors  was  gone. 

'  Perhaps  women  are  not  so  pretty  now,'  said  the  immortal 
Samuel  sapiently.  '  'Od's  goose !  There  could  not  be  such 
loveliness  as  shone  in  our  Charles's  London.'  He  smirked,  and 
remembered — memories. 

He  put  two  fingers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  brought  out 
a  silver  crown.  It  shone  in  the  electric  light,  the  sickly  ghost  of 
its  minted  ancestor.  He  placed  it  grandly  on  the  basket,  and 
seized  a  fruit.  His  fingers  grasped,  but  could  not  lift.  The  material 
is  too  gross  for  immaterial  hands.  The  unopaque  Pepys  relin- 
quished the  effort,  and  entered  the  theatre.  The  silver  crown 
continued  to  shine  on  the  basket ;  so  on  behalf  of  its  donor  I  took 
two  oranges,  and  the  merchant  in  her  bonnet  of  moth-eaten  crepe 
blandly  asked  twopence.  I  paid  the  pennies,  pocketed  the  fruit, 
and  followed  Pepys. 

He  had  marched  right  into  the  theatre,  after  having  deposited 
another  ghostly  crown  on  the  sill  of  the  pay-box,  and  entered  the 
pit.  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  walked  through  the  doors,  finding 
they  did  not  open  to  his  push  ;  but  of  that  I  cannot  be  certain. 
I  paid  with  heavier  coin  and  sat  with  him  in  the  darkness,  im- 
mediately behind  a  couple.  Little  did  Strephon  in  khaki  and  his 
coaxing  and  amorous  Chloris  know  they  were  so  near  to  an  English 
immortal.  In  the  gloom  they  ardently  embraced  ;  in  the  silence 
they  snuggily  kissed. 
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Pepys  gave  me  a  vigorous  poke  and  whispered  :  '  I  used  to  do 
that — in  church  !  '  I  remembered  he  did ;  is  it  not  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  his  book  ?  Disembodied  spirits  retain  a  deal 
of  human  nature. 

The  pantomime  was  in  full  blast.     Pepys  seemed  thoroughly 
'  to  enjoy  it.    He  recognised  the  wheezes,  rejoiced  in  the  voice  and 
gag  of  the  leading  comedian,  watched  the  dancing  with  excited 
eyes  ;   and  confessed  at  last  that  the  stage  had  not  quite  so  much 
magnificence  in  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch.    It  was  the  ballet 
with  its  shapeliness  of  limb  and  robes  of  glory,  its  shimmering 
splendour  and  gorgeous  colouring,  its  musical  clash  and  inspiration 
of  movement — together  with  the  robust  enthusiasm  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra — which  finally  overpowered  him. 
His  eyes  shone  with  mingled  admiration  and  dismay. 

*  We  had  nothing  like  that.     I  lived  centuries  too  soon ! ' 
The  pathos  of  this  confession  was  poignantly  saddening.     I 

forgot  the  music  and  the  dancing  ;  the  theatre,  all,  until  the  curtain 
came  down  to  a  climax  and  a  hurricane  of  appreciation. 

We  escaped  into  Catherine  Street.  Mr.  Pepys  ceased  his 
tremors  and  caught  his — what  may  be  the  spiritual  counterpart 
of — breath.  His  lips  moved,  but  I  could  not  hear  a  sound.  I  felt 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  remind  him  that  he  enjoyed  plentiful  com- 
pensations of  a  similar  character  in  his  so-called  golden  days. 

'  Your  diary • '  I  began. 

*  My  diary,  sirrah  !  '  he  repeated  sharply,  staring  at  me.     '  You 
have  not  read  my  diary  !  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Pepys,  I  have.  It  has  been  a  most  popular  book. 
The  shorthand  has  been  transcribed,  and  every  word — all ' 

'  All  ? '    It  was  like  a  wail  from  the  tomb.     '  My  diary — all ! ' 

His  eyes  glazed,  he  fell  back,  seeming  to  swoon  ;   he  was  gone. 

I  was  in  Catherine  Street ;  there  was  a  puddle  by  where  he  had 
been  standing. 

All  of  him  was  vanished,  leaving  not  a  rack  behind. 
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THE  ART  OF  LETTER-WRITING. 

THE  art  of  letter- writing  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  but,  fortunately, 
it  is  a  talent  which  has  been  distributed  with  no  grudging  hand. 
As  with  all  arts,  there  are  degrees  in  its  mastership,  and  it  is  given 
only  to  a  few  to  excel. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Lord  Chesterfield  have  no  modern 
compeers  ;  but,  as  the  writers  of  fascinating  epistles,  they  have 
many  rivals  among  onr  soldiers,  and,  were  it  not  for  those  necessary 
but  irksome  restrictions  under  which  the  correspondence  of  the 
trenches  is  conducted,  the  future  historian  would  have  at  his 
command  an  immense  quantity  of  vivid,  living  narrative  by  which 
to  correct  the  perspective  of  the  official  documents  upon  which 
he  must  rely  for  his  knowledge  of  events.  Unfortunately,  the 
censor's  definition  of  '  matters  of  military  importance  '  is  so  com- 
prehensive that,  when  a  soldier  lets  himself  go,  and,  hot  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Inferno,  flings  his  glowing  thoughts  and  the  quick 
picture  of  his  experiences  into  lively  and  sparkling  language,  the 
hard,  impassive,  unimaginative  official  pencil  obliterates  it  all, 
and  the  letter  reaches  its  destination  emasculate  and  cold.  So, 
by  harsh  experience,  the  soldier  learns  to  steady  his  pen  when 
official  '  secrets '  race  fleet-foot  to  its  point,  and  nowadays  it  is 
the  rarest  event  to  come  across  any  vital  reference  to  things  which 
matter.  In  strictly  military  circles  this  may  be  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  and  history, 
it  is  a  calamity. 

In  common  with  all  other  medical  officers  attached  to  a  hospital 
abroad,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  censor  many  letters,  and  the  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  a  great  deal.  At  first  the  duty  is,  frankly,  an 
unpleasant  one.  One  feels  that  one  is,  in  some  sort,  an  eaves- 
dropper listening  to  an  intimate  conversation  between  two  friends. 
This  feeling  is  accentuated  when  one  is  censoring  letters  from  a  man 
to  his  wife,  or  from  a  young  soldier  to  his  sweetheart.  These  letters 
are  often  very  sacred  things,  written  for  one  pair  of  eyes  alone, 
and  after  a  few  days  of  experience  one  gets-into  the  habit  of  passing 
a  hawk-like,  swift  glance  over  them  to  see  that  no  place-names  or 
impending  military  operations  are  mentioned,  and  passing  them 
unread.  I  know  that  many  women  at  home  bitterly  resent  the 
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knowledge  that  the  little  tender  things  their  husbands  may  have 
written  to  them  have  been  seen  by  other  eyes  as  well ;  but  let 
them  be  comforted :  there  is  no  personal  element  in  the  censor's 
scrutiny ;  he  does  not  know  them,  they  do  not  know  him,  his 
memory  is  probably  short,  and  a  sense  of  honour  binds  him. 

In  spite  of — or  is  it  because  of  the  universality  of  education  ? — 
a  strange  similarity  marks  a  majority  of  the  letters.  But  some- 
times one  comes  across  an  exotic  flower.  It  is  not  always  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  grammar  is  perfect,  or  whose  spelling  is  above 
suspicion,  but  it  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  originality,  of  fresh 
thought,  and  of  the  personality  that  lies  behind  it.  The  best  letters 
are  always  those  which  reveal  the  writer  :  they  are  living  epistles. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  pour  one's  personality  through  the 
point  of  a  pencil  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  that  way  literary 
genius  lies,  and  more  than  one  of  our  soldiers  have  the  gift,  and  are 
completely  unaware  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  an  aspiring  small  boy,  eager  to  enter  the  Navy, 
once  on  a  time  astonished  the  bighly  moral  '  hanging  committee ' 
at  the  Admiralty  by  answering  the  presiding  Admiral's  question 
as  to  why  he  desired  to  join  the  Senior  Service  by  replying,  with 
enthusiasm,  '  Because,  sir,  a  sailor  has  a  wife  in  every  port.'  If 
that  is  a  true  statement,  which  as  a  heart-whole  admirer  of  the 
Navy  I  take  leave  to  doubt,  then  many  who  are  at  present  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Army  ought  to  be  in  the  Senior  Service.  For 
not  once,  but  many  times,  I  have  come  across  letters  warm  with 
affection  and  couched  in  endearing  terms  from  the  same  gay  phi- 
landerer to  three  or  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen  different  girls.  Some- 
times these  letters  are  in  almost  identical  terms  ;  more  than  once 
they  have  been  to  young  women  living  in  the  same  town.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldier,  but  a 
man  like  this  is  a  cut  above  the  ordinary  military  hero.  He  is 
a  person  of  stupendous  courage  ;  and,  like  all  other  brave  men,  of 
simple  faith,  for  he  is  relying  absolutely  on  the  chance  that  the 
busy  censor  does  not  make  a  mistake,  and  put  the  letter  meant 
for  Amy  into  the  envelope  addressed  to  Mary,  or  vice  versa.  He 
is  also  giving  hostages  to  fortune,  should,  by  any  chance,  the  two 
young  women  get  to  know  each  other,  and  compare  notes.  Although 
I  imagine  I  know  a  little  feminine  psychology,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell 
whether  in  such  circumstances  they  would  fall  upon  each  other 
with  heated  words,  if  not  with  iron  fists,  or  whether  they  would 
combine  to  keep  a  specially  lissom  rod  in  pickle  for  this  gay  deceiver 
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when  he  returns  from  the  wars.  He  well  deserves  the  worst  they 
can  do  to  him,  for  such  a  man  is,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  playing 
a  low  game.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  such  a  correspondence 
were  the  letters  nothing  more  than  the  friendly  effusions  of  a  lonely 
man  to  a  handful  of  girl  friends  ;  but  when  he  tells  them  severally 
that  each  of  them  is  '  the  only  girl  in  the  world  '  for  him,  it  is,  well — 
in  the  language  of  the  Army,  '  a  bit  thick.' 

A  fellow  officer  assures  me  that  in  one  morning  he  censored  nine 
letters — all  breathing  affection  for  nine  separate  girls — from  the 
same  man.  I  wonder  if  Shakespeare  ever  acted  as  a  censor  of 
letters,  or  whether  his  knowledge  that  '  men  were  deceivers  ever ' 
was  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness. 

Sometimes  there  is  artifice  and  self-seeking  in  a  correspondence 
of  this  kind.  An  early  experience  of  mine  was  to  come  across  a 
most  romantic  letter  from  a  soldier  to  a  girl  whom  he  did  not  know. 
It  began  '  Dear  Friend,'  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  writer 
was  unknown  to  her,  but  had  picked  up  a  letter  with  her  name  and 
address  in  it  on  the  battlefield,  and  was  taking  the  liberty,  which 
he  trusted  she  would,  excuse,  of  writing  to  her.  Now,  an  element 
of  romance  like  this — the  finding  of  a  letter  of  her's  on  the  battle- 
field by  an  unknown  soldier — would  naturally  tend  to  excite  the 
interest  of  any  woman  in  her  correspondent.  He  was  an  artist 
in  guile,  this  youth,  for  he  ended  his  epistle  by  saying,  '  You  will 
excuse  my  writing  to  you  ;  but  I  am  a  lonely  soldier,  without  any 
friends  to  write  to  me  or  send  me  cigarettes.'  My  interest  was 
excited  when,  next  day,  I  came  across  two  other  letters  from  the 
same  industrious  scribe  to  two  other  young  women.  He  began  in 
the  same  way,  but  pitched  a  somewhat  different  tale.  In  one 
case  he  told  the  young  woman  that  he  had  found  her  photograph, 
with  her  name  upon  it,  on  the  battlefield.  And  then  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  say,  '  I  like  your  face.'  If  she  had  known  as  much 
about  him  as  I  was  beginning  to  do  she  might  have  said, '  I  like  your 
cheek.'  Both  letters  ended  with  the  same  plaintive  statement 
about  his  loneliness,  his  lack  of  correspondence  and  of  cigarettes. 

I  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and  carefully  laid  these  letters  aside 
to  await  developments.  Rope  being  allowed  him,  he  duly  hanged 
himself  next  day,  for  in  the  pile  of  letters  that  awaited  my  scrutiny 
there  were  no  less  than  four  all  from  the  same  master-hand.  In 
two  he  played  the  battlefield-letter  dodge,  in  the  third  the  photo- 
graph trick,  but  in  the  fourth  he  caught  his  neck  in  the  noose. 
Practice  had  evidently  emboldened  him,  for  he  wrote  to  the  sister 
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of  another  patient  in  his  own  ward.  He  began  as  before,  '  Dear 
friend,'  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  got  her  address 
from  her  brother,  and  was  writing  to  her  without  his  knowledge 
and  hoped  she  would  not  let  her  brother  know,  &c.,  as  he  might  not 
like  it,  because  he  was  a  brave  fellow  who  believed  in  keeping  his 
troubles  to  himself.  But  he  felt  she  ought  to  know  how  ill  her 
brother  was  :  that  he  was  completely  paralysed  in  both  legs,  and 
could  do  practically  nothing  for  himself,  but  that  he  waited  on 
him  hand  and  foot  '  as  one  pal  should  on  another.'  And  then 
he  ended  up  this  masterpiece  of  cruel  and  artful  lying  with  the 
same  mournful  pleas  about  being  a  lonely  soldier  '  with  nobody  to 
write  to  me  or  send  me  cigarettes.'  I  think  he  must  have  imagined 
that  his  letters  were  censored  by  the  padre,  and  not  by  the  medical 
officer  of  his  ward,  or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  give  an  entirely 
fictitious  account  of  the  girl's  brother,  who  had  nothing  more 
seriously  wrong  with  him  than  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 

I  sent  for  this  past-master  in  the  art  of  the  begging  letter, 
and,  after  tackling  him  with  his  duplicity,  and  handing  him  six 
of  his  letters  which  he  destroyed  in  my  presence,  I  '  dressed  him 
down '  with  as  rough  a  tongue  as  I  could  muster.  He  professed 
contrition,  and  said  he  had  only  done  it '  for  a  lark,'  without  meaning 
any  harm.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  procured  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  girls  to  whom  he  indited  his  letters  from  other 
patients  in  the  ward,  some  of  whom,  I  imagine,  were  his  accom- 
plices in  the  attempted  fraud.  At  heart  I  believe  he  was  quite  a 
good  fellow — but  with  a  somewhat  unprincipled  streak  of  romance 
in  his  constitution.  In  some  walks  of  life — say  company  promoting 
— he  would  doubtless  have  attained  to  eminence. 

I  remember  a  curious,  sour-faced  soldier,  in  middle  life,  who 
wrote  to  his  wife  every  day.  He  invariably  began  his  epistle 
with  the  words  : 

'  MY  DARLING  WIFE, 

'  I  take  up  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  you  these  few  loving 
lines,  hoping  they  will  find  you  well,  leaving  me  not  so  bad.' 

And  then  followed  the  '  few  loving  lines '  which  consisted,  day 
after  day,  of  the  most  acrid  and  vituperative  language  he  could 
command.  There  was  evidently  a  lively  domestic  row  in  progress  ; 
but  he  ended  each  round  as  he  invariably  began  the  next  with 
words  of  conventional  affection.  I  wonder  how  this  poor  wife 
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enjoyed  '  the  loving  lines.'    Unless  she  were  hardened  by  custom 
they  must  sometimes  have  stung  like  a  whip-lash. 

Even  the  most  casual  scrutiny  of  the  letters  of  the  married 
men  give  one  delightful  peeps  into  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  happy 
homes.  There  is  hope  for  the  social  life  of  England  if  its  homes 
are  pure,  and  these  simple,  cheerful,  uncomplaining  and  heartening 
letters  show  that  at  bottom  the  family  life  of  England  is  all  right. 
The  men  display  a  fine  tenderness  and  affection  for  their  children. 
Usually  they  mention  each  by  name  and  send  some  particular 
little  individual  message,  and  invariably  the  letter  ends  with  an 
inverted  pyramid  of  crosses,  which,  I  understand,  represent  kisses. 
Opposite  each  line  is  placed  the  name  of  the  recipient.  Mother, 
of  course,  comes  first — hers  is  the  longest  line  ;  then  Mary,  with  a 
line  a  little  shorter,  and  Susie  and  George,  each  in  diminishing 
quantity  until  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  reached,  and  two  are 
found  there  for  Baby.  One  can  imagine  the  fond  mother  picking 
up  her  mites  one  by  one,  and  showing  them  the  crosses  that  stand 
for  daddy's  kisses,  and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  converting 
these  symbols  into  the  warm  coin  of  the  realm  of  love.  That  the 
children  are  jealous  of  their  rights  is  shown  from  a  sentence 
I  remember  from  one  letter.  Evidently  Father  had,  like  a  man, 
forgotten  that  Mary  was  older  than  Susie,  and  had  sent  the  latter 
two  more  kisses  than  the  former  ;  and  there  had  been  sore  trouble 
and  a  very  wounded  heart  in  the  little  home  in  Blighty.  And, 
when  in  due  course,  this  offence  was  pointed  out  to  daddy,  he 
wrote,  '  I  am  sorry  I  forgot,  and  sent  two  more  kisses  for  Susie 
than  for  Mary.  I  must  be  more  careful.  I  am  sending  Mary 
two  extra  ones  this  time.'  And  there  they  were — throwing  the 
pyramid  a  little  out  of  drawing,  but  meaning  so  much  to  a  little 
child  somewhere  in  the  homeland. 

Letters  are  the  one  strong  link  that  keep  the  affections  of  a 
soldier  abroad  riveted  to  his  home.  The  links  are  golden,  but  they 
are  firm  as  steel. 

Sometimes  one  dips  right  into  the  middle  of  a  heated  corre- 
spondence between  two  men,  and  one  can  see  the  sword  flash,  and 
hear  the  clatter  of  blade  on  blade.  Or,  again,  one  is  reminded  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Army  contain  the  pick  of  the  intellect  of  the  country. 
I  have  come  across,  and  read  with  profound  interest,  a  long  and 
carefully  thought  out  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  written 
by  a  man  who  is  at  present  an  ordinary  soldier,  to  a  friend  who 
was  apparently  uncertain  of  what  to  believe.  Written,  as  this 
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must  have  been,  away  from  all  books  of  reference,  it  was  a  tour 
deforce,  and  revealed  the  remarkable  powers  of  logical  reasoning 
possessed  by  its  writer.  I  should  have  liked  to  discover  his  identity, 
but  his  letter  gave  no  clue  to  that,  as  the  whole  signature  it  boasted 
was  an  Initial.  But  the  recipient  would  know. 

Love's  fire  burns  brightly  in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
and,  as  a  majority  of  our  soldiers  are  young  unmarried  men  our 
daily  post-bag  contains  many  letters  to  their  sweethearts.  The 
old,  old  tale  is  told  in  a  thousand  ways.  No  military  secrets 
ever  find  their  way  into  these  missives,  so  let  us  pass  them  by, 
and  refrain  from  thrusting  rude  fingers  into  these  little  nests  of 
fledgling  hopes. 

I  have  had  Fijian  letters  to  censor,  but  that  language  is  to  me 
a  closed  book ;  they  were  handed  on  to  an  officer  of  the  Fijian 
battalion. 

But  the  letters  of  the  British  West  Indian  soldiers  are  among 
the  most  amusing  I  have  met  with.  These  West  Indian  negroes 
are  a  curious  mixture  of  child  and  man.  Some  of  them  are  very 
well  educated,  and  can  write  remarkably  good  letters.  Where 
the  education  has  been  limited  or  defective  their  letters  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  quaint.  The  writers  show  a  passionate  love  for 
big  words  which  they  cannot  spell,  and  whose  meaning  they  do 
not  quite  understand.  They  frequently  succeed  in  achieving  a 
picturesque  novelty  of  phrase.  They  tend  to  be  flowery,  and 
they  sprinkle  their  epistles  over  with  half-remembered  verses 
of  hymns,  or  inappropriate  and  inapposite  texts  from  the  Bible 
in  careless  profusion.  And,  sometimes,  they  spin  wonderful 
yarns  of  the  dangers  they  have  come  through  before  they  have 
even  been  within  sound  of  the  guns. 

In  winter-time  a  regiment  landed  in  the  North  of  France  and 
travelled  by  rail  several  hundred  miles  through  country  covered 
with  snow.  One  of  them,  writing  to  his  father,  said,  '  I  saw  the 
snow.  It  was  very  white.  I  walked  in  it.'  He  had ! — or  he 
would  not  have  come  under  my  care.  With  many  more  of  his 
fellows,  he  had  taken  ofE  boots  and  stockings  and  jumped  into 
the  snow  at  a  rail  way- siding  to  see  what  it  was  like.  Pardonable 
curiosity ;  but  it  meant  frost-bitten  feet.  And  then,  with  that 
curious,  inconsequential  religiosity  which  is  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils,  he  added,  '  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.' 
Once  they  had  seen  it,  snow  interested  them  greatly,  and  they 
made  many  references  to  it  in  their  letters.  Evidently  they  desired 
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to  impress  upon  their  friends  at  home  the  fact  that  they  were 
having  unique  experiences  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  their  references 
to  shot  and  shell,  their  statements  about  the  snow  were  not  always 
accurate.  On  a  particularly  hot  day,  when  most  of  us  were  gasping 
for  breath,  one  of  them  wrote  :  '  Dear  Brother,  it  is  very  cold 
here  ;  it  is  snowing  hard  to-day.' 

One  man  wrote  to  his  wife,  and  addressed  her  as  '  Most  political 
and  perlite  Mrs.'  He  was  obviously  a  diplomatist,  and  will  go  far. 

Another,  writing  to  his  clergyman  at  home — long  before  he 
had  bet  anywhere  near  the  fighting  line — said  :  '  And  all  us 
B.W.L  rt  imens  are  fighting  hard  amid  shot  an'  shell  for  the  King 
of  kings.  But,  thank  God,  we'll  soon  be  entering  the  Hallelujah 
Harbour  :  Amen.' 

Another,  with  unintentional  humour,  wrote  :  '  And  the  Lord 
looked  down  upon  me,  and  the  doctor  drew  water  out  of  my  knee.' 

They  love  the  flowery  phrase :  '  basking  '  is  a  pet  word  of 
theirs,  but  it  hardly  seems  in  its  right  place  here  : 

'  DEAR  FRIEND, 

'  I  hope  this  line  fines  you  as  it  leaves  me  basking  in  the 
Shadow  of  Death.' 

They  are  comprehensive  in  their  greetings  to  their  friends, 
every  letter  containing  three  or  four  lines  of  messages  such  as, 
'  Say  howdie  J  to  my  Granny  and  my  Aunt  Silvia  and  Uncle  John 
William ;  and  howdie  to  my  Cousin  Tom,  and  howdie  to  Jack 
Smith  and  Mary,  and  howdie  a  plenty  to  all  my  friends.' 

But  one  careful  man,  not  too  prodigal  with  his  affections, 
writing  to  his  father,  said,  '  Give  my  love  to  all  who  are  worthy 
of  it.'  He  was  more  general  in  his  affection,  though  less  lavish 
of  it,  than  the  man  who  wrote,  '  Kisses  for  you,  my  dear  sweet 
child,  five  thousand.' 

The  following  is  a  representative  specimen  given  me  by  a 
colleague.  As  the  reference  to  the  doctor  applies  to  him,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  reproduce'  it.  It  is  true  : — 

To  Mrs.  Smith,  Esqre. 
'  DEAR  MRS.  SMITH, 

'  I'm  trusting  that  the  arrivaling  of  my  few  lines  to  your 

loving  hand  may  meat  the  home  circle  enjoying  health,  not  as 

it  leaves  me  at  present,  sick  with  chest.     This  is  to  inform  you 

that  1  arrive  safe  and  had  a  fine  time  on  rout  to  France.     I  had 

1  Probably  a  corruption  of  '  Howdye  do  T  ' 
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three  days  then  travelling  by  train  to  my  destination  in  line.  [He 
had  not  yet  been  near  the  line.]  Exprences  I  had  of  various 
places  and  how  nice  the  French  people  are.  Well,  the  hospital 
which  I'm  infco  the  nurses  are  very  nice  and  kind  too  expressly 
to  the  B.W.I.  I  has  a  very  kind-hearted  doctor.  I  likes  him 
very  much  for  his  ways.' 

One  memory  remains  clearly  imprinted  upon  one's  mind  amid 
the  cloud  of  general  impressions  that  one  carries  away  from  the 
censor's  duty,  and  that  is  of  the  indomitable  cheerfulness  of  the 
British  soldier.  His  spirits  are  like  a  strong  steel  spring  which 
recovers  rapidly  from  any  strain  or  stress,  and  which  no  ordinary 
calamity  can  break.  He  may  grouse  a  bit — who  wouldn't  under 
similar  conditions  ? — but  behind  all  his  grousing  there  is  a  smile, 
and,  whether  he  will  or  no,  that  smile  keeps  breaking  into  his 
letters. 

On  the  battle-field  he  has  shown  the  grit  that  is  in  him,  but 
in  his  letters  he  unconsciously  lets  one  peep  into  his  soul.  And  the 
sight  of  the  things  there  may  well  make  us  proud  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 

R.    W.    MACKENNA. 
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SKI  TOURS  WITH  THE  BRITISH  INTERNED. 

THE  HIGH  ALPS  IN  SPRING. 
I. 

MANY  years  ago  I  fell  off  a  mountain,  but  time  inures  one  to  most 
things,  even  to  short  legs  and  open  wounds,  and  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  I  was  lame.  I  managed  to  struggle  up  mountains  and 
to  ski,  and  it  was  with  something  of  a  shock  that  I  found  myself 
classed  as  totally  unfit  after  three  attempts  to  convince  an  army 
doctor  that  I  was  reasonably  active.  After  the  third  attempt,  I 
came  out  to  Switzerland,  and  my  work  in  Switzerland  brought 
me  into  close  touch  with  British,  French,  Belgian,  and  Serbian 
officers  and  men.  Of  the  internment  I  could  write  from  many 
angles  ;  for  the  moment,  at  least,  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  that 
part  of  the  internment  which  was  most  reminiscent  of  earlier 
happier  days  among  the  mountains.  I  hope  that  the  incidental 
result  of  this  article  may,  perhaps,  be  to  induce  other  ski-runners 
to  climb  in  spring,  for,  to  British  mountaineers  and  ski-runners, 
the  mountains  in  May  have  been  hitherto  almost  a  closed  book. 
Our  experiences  prove — at  least,  to  those  that  shared  them— that 
May.  and  even  June,  is  the  finest  of  all  seasons  for  ski-runners  and 
for  mountaineers  who  desire  glacier  tours  and  peaks  which  are 
neither  Grepons  nor  Brenva  Mont  Blancs. 


II. 

The  winter  begins  at  Miirren  in  October.  Twice  we  had 
wonderful  ski-ing  in  October,  and  twice  we  had  excellent  running 
right  on  to  the  end  of  May.  I  have  played  tennis  on  a  south  slope 
on  May  12  and  skied  down  to  five  thousand  feet  on  a  north  slope 
the  same  evening,  a  wonderful  run  on  excellent  spring  snow. 

I  knew  that  the  winter  would  be  long  and  I  did  my  best  to 
Jnduce  all  ranks  to  ski.  Many  responded,  but  others  preferred 
ffoe  lazy  pleasure  of  taking  the  train  to  the  Allmendhubel  and 
sliding  down  on  toboggans,  an  ignoble  pastime.  Some  skated, 
the  Canadians  played  ice  hockey,  and  a  few  sank  so  low  as  to  curl. 
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None  the  less,  about  seventy  officers  and  men  became  keen 
runners.  A  wild  Irishman  amused  himself  (and  us)  by  going  over 
the  big  jump  in  the  Egeithenthal  his  first  day  on  ski.  He  seemed 
to  imagine  that  ski-ing  consisted  solely  in  thirty -metre  jumps. 
The  rest  were  more  easily  satisfied.  My  wife  and  I  soon  taught 
them  the  rudiments,  and  before  long  parties  of  officers  and  other 
ranks  used  to  go  for  long  tours  on  ski  together.  A  Prussian  officer 
would  have  been  shocked  by  the  unofficial  relations  between  officers 
and  men,  more  reminiscent  of  peace  time  ski-ing  parties  than  of 
military  etiquette,  and  had  he  seen  the  senior  officer  of  the  garrison 
entering  with  three  privates  for  the  Third  Class  Ski  Test,  which 
was  judged  by  two  lieutenants,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  argued 
that  the  seeds  of  the  soviet  were  sown  at  Miirren. 

So  long  as  toboggan  run  and  ice  rink  were  open  the  garrison 
enjoyed  life,  but  when  the  heavy  snowfalls  of  March  put  an  end 
to  everything  but  ski-ing,  the  garrison  voted  the  Alpine  winter  an 
overrated  institution.  But  the  elect  were  happy,  and  their 
aggressive  joy  in  each  new  snowfall  began  to  irritate  the  garrison. 
'  What  good  is  ski-ing  to  the  British  working  man  ?  '  observed  a 
disgruntled  Tommy  as  he  watched  a  ski-ing  party  setting  off.  My 
attempts  to  make  converts  sometimes  met  with  painful  results. 
I  once  persuaded  an  arch -heretic  to  come  out  for  a  run  and  indis- 
creetly wound  up  with  a  little  easy  woodrunning,  very  amusing 
for  a  good  runner,  but  (apparently)  not  at  all  amusing  for  my 
unwilling  convert.  We  were  halfway  through  the  wood  when  I 
heard  a  loud  crash  and  the  tardy  convert  was  discovered  with  his 
skis  imprisoned  in  the  low-lying  branches  of  a  tree  and  his  head 
submerged  in  the  snow.  '  I  say,  Mr.  Lunn,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 

extricated  himself, '  do  you  call  this  ski-ing  ?  I  call  this 

birdsnesting.' 

'  If  you  miss  the  joy  you  miss  all,'  as  Stevenson  remarks,  and 
the  non-ski-ing  majority  certainly  missed  the  joy.  Towards  the 
middle  of  May  a  corporal  remarked  to  my  small  boy's  nurse  :  '  See 
that  bit  of  snow  on  that  roof.  Mr.  Lunn  is  going  to  scrape  it  of! 
to  ski  on  and  he'll  be  happy  the  whole  afternoon.' 

Then,  too,  the  habits  of  the  ski-ing  minority  were  eccentric. 
It  was  observed  that,  even  in  midwinter,  they  always  walked  uphill, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  that  in  spring  they  skied  downhill  in 
gaily-coloured  bathing  drawers  and  their  boots.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  sunbathing  produces  the  most  wonderful  results 
on  the  health  of  all  concerned,  but  Tommy  is  conservative,  and 
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the  sudden  vision  of  an  '  officer  and  gentleman  '  flashing  by  almost 
naked  grieved  the  N.C.O.'s  of  the  old  army.  King's  Regulations 
provide  for  most  things,  including  side  whiskers,  but  they  do  not 
indicate  the  correct  salute  that  a  nude  officer,  '  telemarking  '  down 
,  piing  snow,  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Still  more  suspicious  was  the  unsettling  effect  of  the  moon  on 
our  little  ski-ing  fraternity.  The  moon's  relation  to  a  certain 
unfortunate  class  is  notorious,  and  the  fact  that  the  ski-runners 
invariably  sallied  forth  after  dinner  when  the  moon  was  full  con- 
firmed the  worst  suspicions  of  the  curlers.  But  the  ski-runners 
did  not  mind.  They  knew  that  a  man  has  not  seen  the  full  glory 
of  the  moon  until  he  has  been  out  among  the  Alpine  snows  when 
the  gracious  goddess  reveals  every  curve  in  glaciers  many  miles 
away,  every  subtle  grace  of  the  snow,  every  wrinkle  in  the  solemn, 
silent  watchers  across  the  valley, 

'  Brighter  than  is  the  silver  Rhodope, 
Fairer  than  whitest  snow  on  Scythian  hills.' 

It  was  our  custom  to  take  a  bottle  of  Swiss  '  champagne '  to  the 
top  of  the  '  Winteregg.'  This  we  drank  with  appropriate  toasts, 
and  then  began  some  fast  and  furious  ski-ing,  for  no  man  skis  half 
so  well  as  when  he  has  a  couple  of  glasses  of  champagne,  however 
cheap  and  unpleasant,  within  him.  Perhaps  the  moon  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter.  Certainly,  on  those  moonlight  nights 
we  skied  faster  than  we  ever  did  by  day.  There  is  no 'sensation 
finer  than  the  sudden  dive  down  a  steep  slope,  soft  and  radiant 
and  full  of  mystery,  the  mystery  of  the  moon.  There  is  a  touch 
of  uncertainty,  a  hint  of  unsuspected  gradients  in  the  white  fore- 
ground that  rushes  up  to  meet  you,  so  that  a  swift  descent  by  moon- 
light has  a  thrill  that  one  can  never  recapture  by  day.  It  is  worth 
while  turning  round  to  watch  your  friends,  dark  silhouettes  against 
the  snow,  as  their  ski  swing  round  on  a  '  telemark/  A  spurt  of 
fiery  silver  marks  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and,  as  they 
suddenly  swing  to  rest,  a  wave  of  transparent  foam,  transfigured 
by  the  moon,  falls  slowly  back  on  to  a  background  of  steady  light. 
As  a  rule,  our  midnight  expeditions  were  short,  but  once  we  went 
so  far  as  to  cross  the  Scheidegg  to  Grindelwald.  That  was  on 
November  1.  The  snow  was  perfect  and  there  was  something 
curious  in  the  sight  of  numberless  dead  autumn  leaves  lying  on 
the  surface  of  that  perfect  powder  that  one  associates  with  December 
and  January.  But  the  Alpine  winter  is  a  long  and  relentless  affair, 
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silvering  the  gold  of  autumn  leaves  and  withdrawing  reluctantly 
from  the  advancing  guards  of  primula  and  gentian. 


In  1917  we  carried  out  three  very  successful  raids  in  the  Ober- 
land  glaciers.  At  the  end  of  April  five  officers,  a  private  of  the 
London  Scottish,  and  a  Canadian  private,  climbed  theMittaghorn 
(12,779  feet)  and  crossed  the  Lotschenliicke.  The  snow  was  hard 
and  difficult,  but  all  my  pupils  skied  and  did  excellent  stemming 
turns  and  Christianias,  what  time  the  Miirren  guides  solemnly 
walked  downhill.  It  is  always  amusing  to  show  the  professionals  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  in  the  Alps,  an  experience  to  which  their  summer 
clientele  has  rarely  accustomed  them. 

In  June  we  returned  again  to  the  glaciers.  The  Jungfrau 
railway,  which  carries  ski  and  ski-runner  to  a  height  of  11,400  feet, 
is  an  undisguised  boon  to  the  summer  ski-runner.  We  found,  as 
I  had  more  or  less  expected  from  my  recollections  of  a  June  ski 
tour  on  Monte  Rosa,  that  the  snow  in  June  is  far  more  reliable, 
and  far  better,  than  all  save  the  very  best  winter  snow.  The 
reasons  which  had  originally  driven  me  to  summer  ski-ing  were 
mainly  personal.  The  descent  of  a  big  peak  on  foot  causes  me 
more  pain  than  I  can  comfortably  digest,  but  so  long  as  I  am  on 
ski  I  am  happy  enough.  Even  a  bad  fall  does  not  seriously  worry 
me  since  I  have  invested  in  a  surgical  shield  which  protects  my 
wound  and  the  place  where  the  two  bones  were  joined  together  in 
a  union  which  reminds  me  of  certain  unhappy  marriages.  Ski-ing 
is  the  sport  for  cripples,  for  one  soon  learns  to  make  one's  swings 
on  the  sound  leg.  Perhaps  these  lines  will  be  read  by  a  mountain 
lover  who  has  been  lamed  in  the  war.  Let  him  not  despair.  I 
could  climb  four  thousand  feet  on  ski  before  I  could  walk  three 
miles  on  the  flat.  Ski-ing  is  an  all-the-year -round  sport.  The 
Grepons  and  Drus  may  be  denied  you  and  a  friendly  pull  on  the 
rope  may  be  useful  on  rocks  where  you  were  wont  to  lead,  but  much 
remains.  The  real  treasures  of  the  snow,  the  glory  of  glacier 
passes  and  snow  summits,  such  as  Monte  Rosa,  are  still  available. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  reply  in  greater 
detail  to  any  mountaineer  lamed  in  the  war.  A  pretty  expert 
knowledge  of  ski  bindings  and  ski  technique  for  '  game  legs  '  is 
at  the  disposal  of  those  unfortunate  enough  to  need  it. 

But  apart  from  personal  and  exceptional  reasons,  I  soon  learned 
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that  the  spring  was  an  ideal  season  for  mountaineering  on  ski. 
T:he  drawback  to  glacier  ski-ing  in  the  winter,  apart  from  the 
shortness  of  the  days,  the  occasional  severe  cold,  and  the  danger 
of  falling  into  crevasses  if  one  skis  unroped,  is  the  fact  that  good 
snow  is  exceptional  in  the  High  Alps.  The  wind  is  the  great  enemy 
to  good  snow,  and  the  High  Alps  are,  of  course,  exposed  to  constant 
winds  which  do  not  affect  the  more  sheltered  lower  regions,  so 
that  the  beautiful  dry  powder  snow  is  soon  converted  into  horrible 
crust.  Now,  for  technical  reasons  which  I  have  no  space  to  ex- 
plain, crust  formed  by  the  spring  sun  yields  wonderful  ski-ing,  and 
the  crust  found  in  spring  is  formed  by  the  sun — for  the  wind  cannot 
affect  snow  which  has  once  been  thawed  by  the  spring  sun  and 
refrozen  at  night.  The  reader  must  take  it  on  trust  that  glacier 
ski-ing  in  winter  is  often  difficult  and  unpleasant,  but  that  in  fine, 
cloudless  weather,  glacier  ski-ing  in  May  and  June,  provided,  of 
course,  one  is  experienced  enough  to  choose  the  right  hour  at  which 
to  descend — is  about  as  good  as  ski-ing  can  be.  '  Film  crust ' 
and  '  perforated  crust,'  which  are  peculiar  to  May  and  June, 
yield  a  ski-ing  surface  as  fast,  as  safe,  and  as  easy  as  any 
snow  that  falls  in  winter.  Good  running  is  a  certainty  in  May 
during  good  weather,  but  highly  problematic  on  the  glaciers  in 
winter. 


rv, 

I  pass  hurriedly  over  our  ski  expeditions  in  1917,  for  I  shall  need 
all  my  available  space  to  describe  the  finest  mountain  expedition 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  luck  to  enjoy — four  days  in  the  Oberland 
glaciers  in  May,  1918. 

Briefly,  then,  in  both  June  and  July,  1917,  we  carried  through 
very  successful  tours.  In  early  June  we  crossed  the  Griinhorn- 
liicke  and  climbed  the  Galmihorn  (11,562  feet).  On  June  4  my 
friends  left  me.  They  went  in  one  day  from  the  Oberaarhorn  hut, 
across  the  Griinhornliicke  and  Lotschenliicke,  to  Kippel  in  the 
Lotschenthal.  On  the  same  day,  I  ran  down  to  the  Grimsel, 
crossed  the  Naglisgratli,  climbed  the  Galenstock  (11,801  feet),  and 
ran  down  to  the  hotel  on  the  Furka,  walking  thence  to  Gletch. 
Between  dawn  and  sunset  our  two  parties  crossed  the  Oberland  at 
its  longest  length,  crossed  the  Rhone  glacier  and  climbed  the  Galen- 
stock.  As  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  either  party — excepting 
the  guides — who  was  not  handicapped  by  some  more  or  less  serious 
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physical  defect,  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  usefulness  of  summer 
ski-ing.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  a  party  on  foot  could  not  possibly 
have  covered  the  distance  of  either  tour  without  borrowing  many 
hours  from  the  night,  whereas  our  two  journeys  were  both  done 
by  daylight. 

A  few  days  later  I  made  the  first  ski  ascent  of  the  Dom,  which 
is  the  highest  mountain  wholly  in  Switzerland.  We  took  our  ski 
to  the  actual  summit  and  started  the  run  down  from  the  summit. 
The  first  two  hundred  feet  was  very  steep  and  we  had  to  run  in 
the  tracks  made  on  the  ascent.  It  was  rather  unorthodox  ski-ing, 
but  a  pedantic  desire  to  start  our  run  from  the  roof  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  explained  this  departure  from  sound  traditions.  We  took 
forty  minutes  from  the  Dom  to  the  Festi  hut,  a  descent  of  over 
5,000  feet.  This  excluding  a  halt  for  lunch  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Festijoch. 

In  July  we  wound  up  the  ski-ing  season  with  a  couple  of  Ober- 
land  snow  peaks  (Ebnefluh  and  Galmihorn)  and  a  snow  pass.  We 
had  planned  to  stay  a  week  among  the  glaciers,  but  rain  cut  short 
our  stay.  We  sent  up  a  week's  provisions  by  train  to  the  Jung- 
fraujoch — modern  mountaineering — and  thence  down  to  the  Con- 
cordia  on  a  sleigh.  A  Swiss  climber  asked  me,  with  all  apparent 
seriousness,  whether  the  more  energetic  English  were  to  be  interned 
at  the  Concordia  for  the  summer. 

The  ski-ing  was  excellent  throughout.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
snow  peaks  which  do  not  afford  capital  running  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  I,  at  least,  have  enjoyed  first-class  ski-ing  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  Alpine  huts  will  soon  be  provided  with  ski, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  climber  walking  up  Monte  Rosa  on  foot  will 
provoke  the  good-humoured  sympathy  which  is  to-day  evoked  by 
an  old  print  depicting  mountaineers  ascending  Mont  Blanc  in  top 
hats.  For  my  part,  I  would  far  rather  climb  Mont  Blanc  in  a 
top  hat  with  ski  than  in  a  soft  hat  without  ski. 

V. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  repatriated  in  the  autumn,  but  to  my 
selfish  joy  my  three  ski-ing  friends  were  rejected.  We  spent  the 
winter  poring  over  maps,  and  on  May  17,  1918,  we  met  at  Inter- 
laken  from  divers  corners  of  Switzerland.  My  friends,  Carlyon, 
Evans,  and  Middleditch,  had  left  most  of  their  belongings  at  Miirren. 
Knubel,  greatest  of  cragsmen  and  most  delightful  of  companions, 
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had  to  be  collected  from  the  Valais,  porters  had  to  be  gathered 
together  from  Miirren  and  Wengen,  and  the  entire  Ski-ing  Corps 
had  to  be  mobilised  to  catch  a  special  train  specially  ordered. 
The  mobilisation  was  entrusted  to  me  with  many  misgivings  and 
many  prophecies  that  I  would  leave  all  the  vital  things  behind, 
but  even  my  cynical  and  critical  friends  had  to  allow  me  a  good 
mark  when  ski,  guides,  porters,  provisions,  all  arrived  at  the 
appointed  place  and  at  the  appointed  time. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  Jungfraujoch  and  left  at  4.30  next 
morning  for  the  Monchjoch  (11,871  feet).  It  had  snowed  in  the 
night,  a  lucky  accident,  for  though  we  could  count  with  certainty 
on  the  wonderful  spring  snow,  yet  this  unexpected  gift  of  dry 
winter  '  powder  '  was  something  we  had  no  right  to  expect.  None 
of  us  will  forget  the  soft,  velvet  feel  of  the  snow  as  we  dived  down 
from  the  pass  on  to  the  '  urns  of  silent  snow  '  which  feed  the  greatest 
icestream  in  Europe.  If  there  is  a  finer  running  surface  than 
two  inches  of  dry  powder  on  crust,  I,  for  one,  have  never 
met  it. 

We  halted  at  the  Concordia  platz  to  fix  up  our  ski.  In  spring 
one  climbs  on  foot,  dragging  the  ski  behind  one  on  string — a  very 
easy  and  effortless  method.  In  winter,  one  climbs  on  ski,  zig- 
zagging up  deep  soft  snow.  No  contrast  could  be  greater. 

As  we  neared  the  summit  of  our  pass,  a  sudden  intrusion  of 
sound  invaded  the  solemn  silence  of  the  snows.  We  looked  up. 
Against  the  blue  depths  of  an  Alpine  sky  a  solitary  aeroplane 
circled  slowly  and  then  swooped  past  the  Jungfrau  out  of  sight. 
There  was  a  hint  of  arrogant  challenge  in  this  swift  invasion,  a 
token  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Alps,  a  forecast  of  the  days  when 
even  the  most  sacred  and  remote  of  mountain  shrines  will  be  liable 
to  sudden  disturbance  from  crowded  aerobuses.  The  thought 
saddened  us.  We  felt  like  the  last  survivors  of  a  disappearing 
race,  the  race  of  men  who  climbed  on  foot. 

We  ran  down  from  the  Griinhornlucke  to  the  Walliser  Fiescher- 
firn,  and  braced  ourselves  for  the  last  tug  up  to  the  Finsteraarhorn 
hut.  It  was  now  midday  and  the  heat  was  something  more  in- 
tense than  anything  I  have  ever  experienced.  The  dazzling  g'are 
of  the  May  glaciers  passes  understanding.  Two  pairs  of  dark 
spectacles  hardly  suffice  to  prevent  snowblindness.  If  an  inch  of 
one's  skin  is  left  unprotected  by  clothes  or  by  thick  layers  of  grease, 
it  shrivels  up  like  a  dry  leaf  under  a  magnifying  glass.  Shelter 
there  is  none,  save  under  rocks  that  actually  overhang,  for  the 
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sun  seems  to  be  vertically  overhead.  This  horrible  heat  and 
glare  is  the  one  drawback  to  May  ski-ing  ;  it  can  be  avoided  by 
making  an  extra  early  start. 

On  the  19th  we  climbed  the  Hinter  Fiescherhorn  (13,190  feet) 
and  the  Ochsenhorn.  The  climb  was  a  typical  spring  ascent.  We 
walked  up  on  hard  snow  as  easily  as  in  summer,  and  far  more 
comfortably.  We  stripped  to  the  waist  till  the  sun's  rays  rendered 
this  unsafe.  We  took  our  ski  to  within  150  feet  of  the  summit 
and  enjoyed  a  gorgeous  run  home.  Deep  winter  powder  on  the 
summit  slope  and  perfect  spring  crust  below.  The  icefall,  which 
is  such  a  formidable  obstacle  in  winter,  was  securely  bridged.  In 
winter  ski  have  to  be  removed  for  the  icefall ;  we  were  able  to 
'  telemark '  in  and  out  between  the  crevasses.  There  are  few 
things  more  thrilling  than  a  series  of  linked  '  telemarks  '  within 
a  yard  or  less  of  the  upper  lip  of  a  deep  crevasse.  The  snow  was 
perfect  and  safe  and  the  inch  or  so  of  superficial  softening  enabled 
one  to  place  one's  '  telemarks  '  with  great  accuracy.  We  ran 
down  some  2,500  feet  of  interesting,  but  intricate,  running  in 
twenty  minutes. 

On  the  20th  we  crossed  the  Gemsliicke  (10,924  feet),  the  Oberaar- 
joch,  and  reascended  from  the  Unteraar  alp  along  the  Unteraar 
glacier  to  the  Dolffuss  hut  (7,851  feet). 

A  perfect  day.  Two  memories  stand  out  among  a  wealth  of 
good  moments.  The  first  was  our  descent  from  the  Oberaarjoch. 
The  guides  and  porters,  heavily  laden,  took  a  short  cut  over  the 
Scheuzerjoch,  but  I  did  not  want  my  friends  to  miss  the  most 
perfect  ski-ing  glacier  in  the  Alps.  I  remembered  a  divine  run 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  June,  and  another  descent  of  this 
same  pass  in  January,  May,  I  somehow  felt,  would  yield  an  even 
better  memory. 

At  8  A.M.  I  put  back  my  watch  and  aneroid  into  my  pocket, 
gave  a  final  hitch  to  my  sack,  and  started.  We  led  off  cautiously 
till  we  had  located  the  bergschrund  (the  crevasse  that  guards  the 
summit  of  most  passes),  and  then  let  our  ski  have  their  head.  The 
summit  slopes  are  concave  in  form,  like  a  shallow  funnel  cut  in 
two,  an  ideal  shape  for  ski-running.  We  swept  from  side  to  side, 
running  across  the  central  dip  of  the  slopes,  and  using  the  banks 
to  turn  on,  just  as  a  cyclist  runs  up  a  banked  turn  of  a  racing  track. 
Long,  linked  Christianias  followed  in  swift,  bewildering  succession. 
As  our  ski  swung  round  on  a  curve,  the  soft,  superficial  film  of  ice 
fell  away  from  the  underlying  crust  and  rippled  down  the  slope 
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like  the  soft  splash  of  a  gentle  glacier  stream.  One  heard  the  con- 
tinuous rustle  of  the  snow,  as  an  underlying  melody  faintly  dis- 
cerned in  the  stronger  music  of  the  wind.  Near  the  end  of  the 
steeper  slopes  we  set  our  ski  for  a  straight  run.  On  that  wonderful 
'  film  crust '  we  knew  that  we  could  not  fall.  Our  ski  bounded 
forward  and  their  points  quivered  and  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  the 
undulating  snow.  We  crouched  down,  every  muscle  braced  ;  the 
wind  roared  its  last  paoan  in  our  ears,  and  too  soon,  all  too  soonj 
the  steeper  slopes  relented  into  a  long,  unchanging  gradient.  The 
wind  seemed  to  drop  suddenly.  Four  simultaneous  swings  and 
four  breathless  runners  found  themselves  facing  the  slope  whose 
swift  joy  they  had  squandered  all  too  soon.  We  threw  ourselves 
on  the  snow  and  looked  up  at  our  pass.  We  had  run  down  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  in  just  under  five  minutes.  A  slope  that  would 
have  taken  two  hours  to  climb  had  been  concentrated  into  a  tew 
exquisite  moments  of  excitement.  We  looked  up  at  our  tracks 
with  sorrow,  sorrow  that  is  inseparable  from  ski-ing,  regret  tint 
life's  most  perfect  moments  are  all  too  miserab  y  brief.  We  had 
skied  together  for  many,  many  months,  and  this  was  one  of  those 
days  when  the  four  of  us  were  all  ski-ing  on  the  top  of  our  form. 
There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  doing  something  delightful,  not  as 
an  individual  but  as  a  member  of  a  team,  a  pleasure  that  is  multiplied 
when  you  know  your  friend's  ski-ing  as  thoroughly  as  you  know 
his  jokes,  his  best  swing  as  well  as  you  know  his  virtues,  his  weaker 
turns  as  completely  as  you  know  his  vices.  Solos  have  their  charm, 
but  there  is  a  ski-ing  joy  which  is  known  only  to  a  quartette  of 
friends,  all  of  whom  are  moving  well  together,  placing  their  swings 
at  the  right  moment  and  neither  overrunning  the  man  in  front 
nor  impeding  the  man  behind. 

Glacier  running  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  On  these  long,  un- 
changing gradients  one  often  loses  all  sense  of  personal  motion. 
It  is  the  foreground  that  rushes  up  to  meet  you,  and  your  ski  seem 
like  a  narrow  skiff  anchored  in  midstream,  a  slender  boat  that 
sways  gently  as  the  torrent  sweeps  round  the  bows.  The  illusion 
is  emphasised  by  the  gentle,  wave-like  undulations  of  the  snow. 
When  the  speed  decreases  you  feel  that  the  hi  Is  are  assuming  a 
sedater  measure.  The  magic  network  of  dancing  shadow  and 
fugitive  light  sobers  into  separate  and  successive  ridges  of  snow. 
The  wind  that  thunders  in  one's  heart  dies  away  into  a  fitful  breeze. 
The  snow  in  front  of  the  ski  hunches  itself  together  and  seems  to 
thrust  the  ski  backwards.  Suddenly,  the  world  seems  to  give  a 
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little  jerk ;   the  mountains  stop  moving,  and  you  know  that  you 
are  a  creeping  thing  once  more. 


VI. 

We  left  the  DolfEuss  at  3.10  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
We  left  it  with  sadness,  for  we  had  spent  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
afternoon  of  my  life,  lying  half  naked  on  the  gentian- sprinkled 
turf  and  listening  to  spring's  own  divine  music,  a  little  frost-freed 
stream  near  by. 

We  wandered  up  the  long,  gentle  highway  of  the  Unteraar 
glacier  while  the  great  icewall  of  the  Schreckhorn  went  through 
the  slow  movements  of  the  dawn.  During  most  of  our  journey 
our  pass  was  visible,  a  tantalising  curve  slung  between  the  Bergli- 
stock  and  Nassihorn.  At  last,  the  slopes  steepened  ;  the  level 
glacier  was  left  below ;  the  bergschrund  that  guards  the  last 
approach  was  crossed.  Here  we  left  our  ski  to  be  dragged  up  on 
string,  for  the  final  two  hundred  feet  steepens  from  forty  to  sixty 
degrees.  The  Lauteraarsattel  is.  indeed,  an  ideal  pass,  unlike  some 
meandering  watersheds,  where  the  hills  beyond  drift  casually  into 
view.  Not  so  on  the  Lauteraarsattel,  where  the  beauty  disclosed 
from  the  skyline  is  sudden  and  dramatic  in  its  swift  invasion.  And 
the  Lauteraar  was  to  prove,  not  only  the  watershed  between  two 
glacier  valleys,  but  the  dividing  line  between  two  climates.  We 
had  lived  for  four  days  among  the  glaciers,  and,  save  for  a  touch 
of  colour  at  the  Dolfl'uss,  we  had  seen  little  but  dazzling  expanses 
of  white  glacier  and  bleak,  dark  cliffs.  Winter  is  never  so  visibly 
queen  of  the  High  Alps  as  in  the  month  that  sees  her  final  defeat, 
for  the  soft,  damp  snow  of  May  finds  a  purchase  and  a  resting 
place  on  ice  and  rock,  from  which  the  dry  powder  of  winter  is  torn 
off  in  long  streamers  by  the  first  great  wind.  We  had  toiled  for 
six  hours  up  one  of  the  most  secluded  ice  valleys  of  the  Alps  and 
only  the  rose  of  dawn  and  the  gentian  sky  had  relieved  the  mono- 
tone of  black  and  white.  The  last  few  minutes  emphasised  the 
prevailing  note.  One  climbed  up  that  steep  snow-wall  with  one's 
nose  almost  buried  in  the  snow,  with  one's  horizon  of  view  limited 
to  a  few  square  feet  in  front  of  one's  forehead.  Suddenly  one 
thrust  one's  arms  through  the  cornice  where  Knubel's  axe  had 
broken  a  welcome  breach — a  last  struggle — a  breathless  effort— 
and  one  had  burst  the  prison  gates. 

We  looked  down  from  the  Lauteraarsattel  on  the  sudden  glory 
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of  Grindelwald  in  the  spring.  We  gazed  on  another  world,  another 
climate,  another  season.  It  is  contrast,  and  contrast  only;  that 
brings  home  the  miracle  of  May.  Many  years  ago  I  came  home 
from  the  parched  brown  of  the  Greek  hills,  and,  as  the  train  carried 
me  through  the  wonderful  green  of  Sussex  fields  in  their  April 
freshness,  I  saw  something  which  I  had  had  to  leave  England  to 
discover.  So  in  the  Alps,  if  you  live  in  the  valleys  the  gradual 
oncoming  of  May  softens  the  surprise  of  her  beauty,  but  the 
mountaineer,  who  has  lived  for  days  among  the  heat  and  radiant 
glare  of  the  May  glaciers  and  then  suddenly  reaches  some  kindly 
window  looking  out  from  the  mountain  fortress  on  to  the  world  of 
men,  discovers  with  surprise  that  the  commonplace  fields  seem 
transfigured,  that  their  greenness  is  incredibly  different.  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  transparency  about  it,  as  if  those  distant  alps 
and  pastures  had  been  painted  on  to  glass  through  which  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  effect  is  intensified  by  the  contrast  with  the 
snowy  peaks  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  on  the  Lauteraar- 
sattel  the  greenness  of  Hertenbuhl  and  Grindelalp  was  thrown 
into  even  bolder  relief  by  a  perfect  waterfall,  born  in  the  Bach  Alp 
See,  a  splash  of  Chinese  white  against  an  emerald  background. 

From  the  Lauteraarsattel  a  long  and  hot  traverse  under  the 
cliffs  of  the  Berglistock  brought  us  to  the  window  of  the  Rosenegg 
(11,480  feet)  that  looks  on  to  the  lonely  Gauli  glacier.  Here  we 
rested  and  then  started  for  the  Rosenhorn,  the  third  peak  of  the 
triple-crested  Wetterhorner.  We  went  on  ski  to  a  point  about 
500  feet  below  the  summit,  and  then,  leaving  ski,  rucksacks,  coats, 
and  waistcoats,  sauntered  along  the  easy  ridge  to  the  summit.  The 
view,  like  the  view  from  the  Wetterhorn  proper,  is  singularly 
beautiful,  far  more  impressive  than  the  views  from  even  higher 
peaks.  We  saw  it  to  perfection. 

At  4.10  we  had  rejoined  our  ski.  We  ran  down  the  Wetter- 
kessel  which,  in  its  aloof  secrecy,  reminded  one  of  the  Plaine  Morte. 
The  summit  curtain  of  the  Rosenlaui  glacier  was  rather  trouble- 
some, but  below  the  big  icefall  we  had  some  pleasant  ski-ing  to  the 
point  where  the  summer  path  reaches  the  glacier.  Here,  at  a  height 
of  about  5,800  feet,  we  removed  our  ski  and  tramped  down  the 
woody  path  to  Rosenlaui.  In  May  it  is  the  glaciers  that  are  hot 
and  the  lower  snowless  slopes  that  are  often  delightfully  cool.  The 
chill  of  snowfed  streams  was  wonderfully  refreshing  and  the  restful 
greens  were  doubly  welcome  to  eyes  that  had  been  sheltered  for 
days  by  the  darkest  of  dark  spectacles. 
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An  open  meadow  among  pines  suggested  a  halt.  We  threw 
ourselves  down  and  fumbled  for  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  then 
abandoned  mind  and  body  to  the  perfect  reaction  of  repose.  It 
was  a  spot  worth  halting  at.  In  the  foreground  marsh  marigolds, — 
a  sheet  of  flame — fought  against  the  twilight.  Near  by  a  cataract 
thundered  down  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  a  busy  worker 
burning  to  recapture  the  months  lost  in  the  enforced  truce  of  winter. 
A  hundred  streams  meet  above  Rosenlaui,  each  with  he»  own  dis- 
tinctive tune.  To  the  tired  company  of  ski-runners  there  was 
something  wonderfully  soothing  in  the  chorus  of  song  with  which 
spring  makes  music  in  the  hills.  Running  water  is  always  beautiful, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  mountains  of  May  that  you  fully  realise  the 
magic  of  the  oldest  music  in  the  world. 

Our  ski  seemed  oddly  out  of  place  in  this  intimate  shrine  where 
every  sound  and  every  visible  thing  proclaimed  the  great  Resurrec- 
tion of  May.  The  soft,  yet  firm,  touch  of  the  turf,  the  scent  of  the 
pines,  the  taste  of  spring-burdened  breezes,  the  serenade  of  the 
streams,  and  the  colour  scheme,  ranging  through  a  thousand  tints, 
— such  was  the  feast  of  five  senses  with  which  May  rewelcomed 
her  prodigals  returning  from  the  country  of  unending  winter. 

The  ski-runner,  for  whom  the  mountains  are  something  more 
than  a  racing  track,  will  often  regretfully  sigh  for  the  colour  and 
the  distinctive  sounds  of  summer,  gresn  alps  and  running  streams, 
and  when  the  summer  returns  he  will  recall  with  even  keener  long- 
ing the  thrill  which  is  born  of  the  marriage  of  snow  and  ski.  In 
May,  he  can  taste,  within  the  span  of  a  few  short  hours,  the  in- 
tangible beauty  of  the  most  perfect  motion  known  to  man  and  th", 
visible  beauty  that  finds  perfect  expression  in  the  flower  com- 
panies that  follow  the  feet  of  the  spring,  the  feet  that  are  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  seeing  that  they  bring  the  good  tidings  of 
Resurrection. 

We  reached  Meiringen  at  11  P.M.  We  had  been  on  the  march 
for  twenty  hours  and  we  were  very,  very  tired.  But  not  even 
the  purgatory  of  that  last  hour  on  a  stony  bridle  path — two 
members  of  our  quartette  owned  short  and  lame  legs — could  mar 
the  memory  of  the  most  perfect  day  that  I  have  ever  spent  among 
the  mountains. 

All  the  conditions  had  been  exactly  right — the  right  friends, 
cloudless  weather,  perfect  ski-ing,  and  an  insight  into  the  loveli- 
ness of  mountain  form  such  as  no  other  Alpine  wandering  has 
given  me. 
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Those  that  were  with  me  have  separated  far  and  wide,  but  a 
letter  from  one  of  them  lies  before  me  as  I  write  : 

'  I  am  very  certain  that  I  shall  never  enjoy  anything  more  than 
our  various  ski  trips  together.  Perhaps  we  shall  get  together  for 
another  run  when  we  have  gone  over  "  to  the  other  side,"  as  Lodge 
puts  it.  We  shall  never  get  all  the  conditions  right  again  in  this 
life.' 

Perhaps  not.  May  will  always  be  May,  but  time  and  tide  will 
scarcely  bring  together  again  the  four  friends  that  linked  their 
'  Christianias  '  down  the  snows  of  the  Oberaar.  These  perfect 
things  do  not  repeat  themselves  exactly.  If,  however,  the  attempt 
to  recapture  some  faint  hint  of  those  glorious  days  induces  a  single 
reader  to  visit  the  High  Alps  in  May,  these  lines  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

ARNOLD  LUNN. 
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'AGAMEMNON'  AT  OXFORD. 

DURING  a  visit  to  Cambridge  some  years  ago,  talk  after  dinner 
falling  into  a  discussion  of  recent  performances  of  Greek  plays, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  urged  me  to  put  on  paper  my  recollections 
of  the  pioneer  performance  of  the  '  Agamemnon '  at  Oxford 
in  1880. 

Alas !  that  the  doing  so  has  been  delayed  till  too  late  to  give 
pleasure  to  him  who  suggested  it.  But  even  so,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  characteristic  of  Oxford  about  the  tale  that  it  may  yet  be 
worth  the  telling  before  it  is  all  forgotten. 

There  was  not  in  those  days  at  Oxford  any  society  correspond- 
ing to  the  long  established  A.D.C.  at  Cambridge,  but  at  New 
College,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  there  was  a  diligent  Shakespeare 
reading  society,  and  at  their  meetings  my  brother,  F.  R.  Benson, 
generally  read  the  chief  female  parts,  as  he  had  previously  done 
at  school  at  Winchester.  The  Winchester  society  was  chiefly  in- 
spired by  one  of  the  masters,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hawkins,  who,  besides 
being  a  keen  musician,  was  full  of  the  traditions  of  Early  Victorian 
play-going.  Somewhat  before  our  time  he  had  even  carried  through 
in  successive  years  school  performances  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
*  Hamlet,'  '  Macbeth,'  and  '  King  Lear,'  but  for  reasons1  as  to  which 
school-boy  memories  were  silent,  subsequent  dramatic  efforts  had 
subsided  into  the  less  exciting  form  of  readings,  which  courted  no 
publicity.  However  that  may  have  been,  Mr.  Hawkins  was  the 
first  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  handed  on  to  my  brother 
touches  of  the  older  tradition  and  experience,  so  that  for  many 
years  afterwards  it  was  easy  to  recognise  in  his  acting  and  that  of 
his  associates  the  influence  of  the  kindly  and  enthusiastic  teacher. 

On  May  1,  1880,  having  to  read  a  paper  to  a  small  artistic 
society  founded  by  Rennell  Rodd,  the  winner  of  the  Newdigate,  I 
spent  the  week  end  with  my  brother  at  Oxford,  and  heard  how,  a 
few  days  earlier,  when  discussing  the  course  of  Shakespeare  read- 
ing for  the  term,  M.  C.  Bickersteth  had  remarked,  '  Why  not  have 
an  "  Agamemnon  "  reading  ? '  From  which  arose  the  question,  put 
by  my  brother  to  his  particular  friend,  W.  N.  Bruce  of  Balliol, 
'  Why  not  act  the  "  Agamemnon  "  ?  '  I  fear  that  neither  my 
brother  nor  I  were  profound  students  of  Aeschylus  ;  but  a  careful 

See  A  History  of  Winchester  School,  by  A.  F.  Leach. 
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perusal  of  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  play  convinced  us  that  the 
thing  was  possible  ;  and  the  next  two  days  were  spent  in  hunting 
out  the  nucleus  of  the  cast  and  seeking  advice  of  the  learned. 
Firstly  of  A.  0.  Prickard,  whose  fine  taste  then  and  throughout 
was  with  characteristic  self-effacement  devoted  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text.  The  fastidious  Pater,  overtaken  in  the  '  Broad ' 
by  the  protagonists,  yielded  an  unexpected  blessing  ;  but  rumour 
has  it  that  D.  B.  Monro  scouted  the  idea  as  'blasphemous 
puerility/  Be  it  observed  that  the  first  call  was  made  upon  the 
athletic  club — it  was  only  when  it  came  to  recruiting  the  chorus 
that  the  claims  of  distinguished  scholarship  were  considered. 

Bruce  had  represented  the  University  against  Cambridge  in 
the  quarter-mile ;  Lawrence  was  a  superlative  performer  over 
hurdles,  whose  fame  may  be  read  of  in  the  appropriate  volume 
of  the  Badminton  Library  ;  and  F.  R.  Benson  was  the  three-mile 
runner  of  those  years.  Fort  and  Dunn,  though  not  attaining  the 
coveted  '  blue,'  were  members  of  the  same  strenuous  group  of 
intimates  ;  and  if  the  only  don  in  the  cast  may  be  counted  an  ex- 
ception, I  imagine  that  his  inclusion  should  be  attributed  rather 
to  a  reputed  acquaintance  with  dramatic  conditions  than  directly 
to  his  very  real  classical  attainments. 

As  finally  completed  the  cast  reads  as  follows  : 

THE  *  AGAMEMNON  '  OF  AESCHYLUS. 
Watchman :  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  New  College. 
C'ytemnestra :  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  New  College. 
Herald:  Mr.  J.  A.  Fort,  New  College. 
Agamemnon :   Mr.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Balliol. 
Cassandra  :  Mr.  G.  Lawrence,  C.C.C. 
Aegisthus  :   Mr.  II.  A.  C.  Dunn,  New  College. 

Chorus  of  Argwe  Elders. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Perkins,  New  College.     Mr.  M.  T.  Tatham,  Balliol. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Mack:nnon,  Balliol.        Mr.  C.  Lo  vry,  C.C.C. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Eastwood,  New  College.    Mr.  L.  Huxley.  Balliol. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Farrant,  New  College.     Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  Balliol. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Huntingford,  Merton.     Mr.  F.  A.  Ker,  New  College. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rodd,  Balliol.  Mr.  J.  T.  A.  Haines,  Balliol. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Bickersteth,  New  College.  Mr.  S.  Pickering,  Balliol. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Walrond,  Balliol. 

Chor< :didaskalos  :   Mr.  A.  Bradley,  Balliol. 

Composer  of  Music  :  Mr.  W.  Parratt,  Magdalen. 
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Committee. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Bruce/ Balliol.  Mr.    W.    L.    Courtney, 

College. 
Mr.  C.  Lowry,  C.C.C.  Mr.    M.    C.    Bickersteth, 

College* 

Manager :  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  New  College. 

Architect :  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  New  College. 

Scene  Painters  :    Messrs.  J.  R.  Rodd,  Balliol :  A.  S.  Ryle, 

New  College. 
Stage  Carpenter  :  J.  Shelton. 

Meantime  Bruce  made  application  to  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  for  the  use  of  the  college  hall  for  a  performance  of  the 
*  Agamemnon,'  and  obtained  consent  on  giving  satisfactory  answers 
to  two  highly  characteristic  questions :  '  Can  you  do  it  well  ?  ' 
'  Can  you  do  it  cheaply  ?' 

Classical  archaeology  was  not  in  1880  among  the  strong  points 
of  Oxford  study,  nor  in  any  case  could  a  quasi-Gothic  college  hall 
have  lent  itself  to  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre.  The  Bradfield  chalk-pit  converted  at  a  later  date 
into  a  classic  theatre  was  an  experiment  of  quite  a  different  type. 

Our  intent  was  merely  to  provide  what  was  necessary  to  the 
action  of  the  play — an  upper  stage  for  the  chief  actors,  a  lower  stage 
for  the  chorus,  with  three  entrances,  and  a  practicable  roof  to  the 
palace  of  the  Atridae,  which  was  crudely  indicated  by  the  back 
scene.  A  rough  scheme  of  all  this  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
local  stage  carpenter,  and  the  painting  turned  over  to  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  artistic  society  when  I  was  again  at  Oxford  on 
the  following  Saturday,  May  8 — not  four  weeks  before  the  first 
performance,  which  indeed  took  place  within  six  weeks  from 
the  first  mention  of  the  idea. 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  then  Slade  professor  at  Oxford,  came 
to  the  aid  of  our  undergraduate  scene  painters,  contributing  a 
brilliant  sketch  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  the  central  pediment 
of  the  palace.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  distinctly  late  in  style  and  not 
altogether  congruent  with  the  lions  of  Mycenae,  none  too  skilfully 
enlarged  from  the  woodcuts  in  a  school  history  of  Greece,  which 
surmounted  the  side  entrances,  and  excited  the  derision  of 
archaeologists. 

But  a  glance  at  Donalison's  history  of  the  Greek  drama  suffices 
to-day,  as  it  did  then,  to  show  that  archaeological  correctness  would 
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have  been  ridiculously  impossible,  and  would  plainly  have  been 
as  foreign  to  the  outlook  of  Aeschylus,  who  was  not  at  pains  to 
distinguish  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  as  we  know  it  was  to  that  of 
Shakespeare.  The  most  that  could  be  attempted  was  a  general 
suggestion  of  Hellenism  and  avoidance  of  such  aggressive  modern- 
isms as  would  distract  attention  from  the  power  of  the  poetic 
structure  of  the  drama. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stage  stood  the  altar,  the  necessary  focus 
of  the  action.  But  we  made  it  serve  an  additional  purpose ;  for 
it  was  hollow,  and  open  on  the  side  away  from  the  audience,  with 
intent  that  the  prompter  should  sit  therein,  at  the  point  most 
convenient  for  the  actors. 

When  the  carpentry  was  complete  there  remained  at  the  back 
the  great  Gothic  window  in  the  east  gable  of  the  hall,  and  a  sky-cloth 
was  needed  'to  obscure  this.  No  facilities  being  available  for 
painting  anything  so  large,  it  was  just  spread  out  on  the  grass  of 
the  quadrangle  and  dusted  with  blue  verditer,  the  whole  stock  of  the 
nearest  colourman  being,  impressed  for  the  purpose,  and  powdered 
whiting  was  used  for  the  clouds,  swept  in  with  a  garden  broom. 
I  have  still  the  vision  of  Rennell  Rodd  in  a  white  flannel  shirt, 
worn  smock  fashion  as  a  protection  to  his  other  clothes,  manipu- 
lating the  broom,  and  of  the  wonderful  peacock  hue  that  the  grass 
was  dyed  by  the  verditer.  The  blue  sky  and  the  golden  orange 
hangings  between  the  columns  of  the  palace  front  were  the  only 
positive  colours  in  the  scene,  till  Clytemnestra  drew  aside  the 
curtains  at  the  last  and  revealed  the  bright  purple  draperies  of 
the  inner  chamber  ;  all  the  rest  was  the  subdued  white  of  the 
marble  architecture,  contrary  to  the  then  accepted  canons  of  scene 
painting,  which  decreed  that  acting  should  take  place  against  dark 
and  neutral  tinted  backgrounds. 

In  the  dresses  there  was  no  lack  of  gay  colours.  Richmond 
and  Burne-Jones  had  expounded  to  us  the  theory  of  the  normal 
Greek  dress,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  harmoniously  coloured 
materials  having  been  obtained,  they  were  sorted  into  a  number 
of  heaps  on  the  floor  corresponding  to  the  order  of  the  chorus, 
which  done,  the  Argive  elders  marched  in  and  each  carried  off  his 
own  little  lot  of  drapery,  a  primitive  but  ^uite  effective  method 
of  securing  a  balanced  scheme  of  colour. 

That  in  those  days  Balliol  was  a  nest  of  singing  birds  has  since 
been  a  familiar  statement,  and  certainly  they  were  well  represented 
in  the  chorus,  and  on  the  list  were  two  winners  of  the  Newdigate, 
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two  future  professors  of  poetry  in  the  University.  But  this  sort 
of  singing  bird  does  not  in  our  times  necessarily  pretend  to  a  trained 
voice,  or  any  sense  of  song  in  the  musician's  acceptation,  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  chorus  was  not  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  these 
respects.  So  the  work  of  the  composer  was  subject  to  rigid  limita- 
tions when  it  came  to  composing  the  music  and  training  the  singers 
within  four  short  weeks  of  a  busy  summer  term.  It  was  the  present 
master  of  the  King's  music,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  then  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  in  whom  centred  most  that  was  vital  in  Oxford 
music,  who  with  characteristic  energy  undertook  the .  task. 
Fortunately  he  found  a  friend  at  hand  to  guide  him  through  the 
rhythmic  perplexities  of  the  chorus,  in  the  present  President  of 
Corpus,  better  known  to  us  then  as  the  brilliant  cricketer  of  a  few 
years  back,  '  Tommy  Case,'  than  for  his  scholastic  distinction 
and  attainments  as  a  musical  amateur. 

That  ecclesiastical  tradition  had  in  Gregorian  chants  handed 
down  to  us  something  of  lineal  descent  from  ancient  Greece  was  a 
safe  starting-point,  which  would  ensure  the  touch  of  archaistic 
feeling  so  eminently  desirable.  If  the  voices  could  be  supported 
by  flutes  and  reeds  great  would  be  the  gain  ;  but  this  was  found 
impracticable,  so  the  musical  treatment  was  perforce  limited  to 
an  extreme  simplicity.  Like  limitations  were  imposed  on  the 
evolutions  of  the  chorus,  and  the  want  of  space  on  the  narrow 
stage  might  well  have  curbed  the  genius  of  the  old  Athenian  who 
gained  fame  by  inventions  of  beautiful  intricacies  of  dance.  Besides, 
could  we  be  sure  how  far  it  was  permitted  to  Argive  elders  to  dance 
rather  than  drill  ? 

In  short,  in  music  as  in  every  respect,  the  one  aim  was  not 
scientific  research,  but  the  most  direct  utilisation  of  available 
means  to  the  production  of  an  aesthetic  effect. 

We  know  far  less  of  the  ritual  of  music  and  drill  signified  by 
the  title  '  a  song  of  degrees  '  in  the  Psalms  than  we  do  of  Greek  stage 
management ;  but  no  one  who  had  heard  Walter  Parratt  accompany- 
ing the  Psalms  could  doubt  that  he  would  give  some  help  in  the 
appreciation  of  a  Greek  chorus,  and  such  details  as  the  fact  that 
the  degrees  of  our  stage  were  but  two  or  three,  while  a  dozen  steps 
or  so  intervened  between  stage  and  orchestra  at  Athens,  we  perforce 
had  to  ignore. 

In  addition  to  discharging  the  function  of  chorodidaskalos, 
or  trainer  of  the  chorus,  Mr.  Andrew  Bradley  had  made  it  very 
easy  for  the  unlearned  to  follow  the  course  of  the  play  by  a 
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particularly  lucid  synopsis,  a  foretaste  of  that  discerning  clarity 
of  style  which  in  after  years  made  his  lectures  as  professor  of  poetry 
so  remarkably  attractive.  It  was  not  till  the  very  last  days  of 
rehearsal  that  the  setting  of  the  final  chorus  was  completed,  and 
the  simple  chants  being  perhaps  less  easy  for  unmusical  ears  to 
memorise  than  a  catchy  tune,  the  chorus  required,  alas !  some 
instrumental  support,  so  that  the  horrid  modernism  of  a  few  notes  on 
a  piano  was  a  hazardous  necessity,  followed  as  they  were  by  another 
anachronistic  sound,  the  striking  of  a  safety  match  behind  the 
scenes  to  light  the  beacon  fire,  which  the  watchman  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace  hails  as  portending  the  return  of  Agamemnon.  For 
myself  I  had  little  fear  that  the  humorous  would  prevail,  for  return- 
ing to  Oxford  in  time  to  see  only  the  final  rehearsals,  full,  no  doubt, 
of  the  imperfections  characteristic  of  amateur  rehearsals,  I  had 
felt  the  solemn  beauty  and  overwhelming  power  of  the  play  far 
surpass  all  expectation ;  and,  after  long  years,  can  still  recover 
in  memory  something  of  the  thrill  produced  by  the  marching 
chant  of  the  entering  chorus,  in  spite  of  the  depressing  conditions 
of  a  rehearsal. 

And  when  evening  came  and  brought  a  full  house  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  the  audience  had  no  more  inclination  to  strain 
at  archaeological  gnats  than  would  be  brought  to  a  performance 
of  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  or  '  Judas  Maccabaeus,'  oratorios  which  in 
structural  form  are  very  near  relations  of  the  Aeschylean  drama. 
True,  that  in  them  the  ear  has  attained  a  disproportionate 
predominance  over  the  eye,  but  the  essential  balance  between 
protagonist  and  chorus  none  the  less  dominates  the  construction. 

Though  scholars  had,  of  course,  always  appreciated  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  choral  songs,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  consent  that 
the  dramatic  power  and  integral  propriety  of  the  chorus  in  the 
acted  play  came  as  a  revelation  to  the  most  imaginative.  Even 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  work  upon  the  idea  of  a  performance 
it  became  evident  that  the  choruses  were  of  essential  fitness,  and 
not  a  mere  series  of  interludes  mainly  historical  in  interest. 

We  learnt  once  more  what  is  lost  in  mere  reading  by  which  the 
eyes  assume  the  function  of  the  ears,  thereby  abdicating  their 
own  function.  How  much  discussion  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
'  Hamlet '  would  have  been  spared,  or  at  least  differently  oriented, 
if  the  disputants  had  been  familiar  with  seeing  and  hearing  the 
play  acted  without  material  cuts  ? 

But  I  have  before  me  better  witness  than  the  timeworn  memories 
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of  a  watcher  from  behind  the  scene,  in  an  article  written  by 
Andrew  Lang,  who  records  how,  when  the  audience  had  seated 
themselves  and  recognised  in  the  scene  the  palace  of  the  Atridae, 

'  A  tall  and  portly  armed  man  (Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney)  crosses 
the  stage  and  presently  appears  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  where 
he  lies  down  with  his  head  on  his  hands.  This  is  the  sentinel 
whom  Clytemnestra  has  set  to  watch  for  the  beacon  fire. 

'  .  .  .  His  joy  at  the  first  flash  of  the  beacon  was  humorously 
expressed.  The  audience  had  scarcely  ceased  to  applaud  Mr. 
Courtney  when  the  chorus  entered,  fifteen  in  number.  Their 
rhythmic  movement,  their  beautiful  dress,  the  solemnity  of  the 
song  in  which  they  bewailed  the  Trojan  war  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  were  surprisingly  impressive.  For  the  first  time  one 
seemed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  chorus  and  to  appreciate 
the  power  of  this  admirable  instrument  of  dramatic  art.  As  they 
sing,  Clytemnestra,  "  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,"  enters 
from  the  palace. 

'  The  part  was  played  by  Mr.  F.  R  Benson  of  New  College. 
His  success  was  little  short  of  extraordinary.  Draped  in  white, 
the  daughter  of  the  swan  seemed  to  tower  over  the  chorus,  domin- 
ating them  from  the  height  of  her  pride  and  passion. 

'  .  .  .  Mr.  Benson's  clear  and  sustained  elocution,  the  grace 
of  his  gestures,  and  towards  the  close  his  changeful  emotions  were 
truly  admirable.  Clytemnestra  is  questioned  by  the  chorus  and 
announces  the  capture  of  Ilium.  After  her  tirade,  excellently 
delivered,  the  chorus  sing  a  hymn  to  Zeus.  In  the  hymn  the 
accent  of  religious  reverence  was  given  with  singular  effectiveness, 
especially  the  passage  where  the  chorus  doubt  whether  Zeus  be 
indeed  the  name  of  the  true  god  whom  they  ignorantly  worship. 
'  A  kind  of  thrill  went  through  the  audience  as  those  strange 
words  were  reverently  pronounced  ;  one  seemed  near  the  solemn 
secret  of  Greek  religion,  which  is  so  much  concealed  from  us  by 
the  light  fables  and  fancies  of  poetry  and  mythology  .  .  . 

'  .  .  .  Perhaps  from  schoolboy  memories  of  difficult  passages 
we  think  of  the  chorus  as  a  bore  ;  but  the  Balliol  chorus  redeemed 
the  character  of  the  profession.  Their  grunt  of  disapproval  when 
Clytemnestra  boasted  of  her  fidelity  was  highly  humorous.  But 
we  are  keeping  Agamemnon  (Mr.  W.  N.  Bruce  of  Balliol)  with 
Cassandra  (Mr.  G.  Lawrence  of  Corpus)  waiting  in  their  car.  The 
entrance  of  Agamemnon  was  not  very  successfully  managed ;  a 
chariot  and  horses  could  not  be  got  into  the  hall.  .  .  thus  the 
long  speech  which  Agamemnon  is  supposed  to  deliver  from  the 
chariot  Mr.  Bruce  spoke  from  the  doorway  .  .  .  and  was  only 
really  visible  for  the  brief  moment  when  he  stepped  across  the 
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stage.  .  .  .  The  part  of  Cassandra,  played  with  great  applause 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  would  have  taxed  the  genius  of  Rachel.  The 
maiden  is  now  inspired  by  the  prophetic  frenzy,  when  the  madness 
sent  by  the  gods  torments  her,  and  again  she  is  the  calm,  courageous 
victim,  who  has  seen  Troy  perish,  and  is  scarcely  unwilling  to  die. 
It  certainly  appears  that  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  mark  with  sufficient 
emphasis  the  distinction  between  these  two  states  of  mind.  .  .  . 
None  the  less  the  beautiful  clearness  and  softness  of  his  elocution 
and  the  stately  calm  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  splendour  of 
honourable  death,  deeply  moved  his  audience.  Cassandra  passed 
behind  the  veil  without  a  backward  look  of  regret,  and  presently 
the  spectators  heard  the  death  cries  of  Agamemnon.  .  .  . 

'  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  overpraise  Mr.  Benson's  acting  of  the 
closing  scenes  .  .  .  the  tall  white  figure,  the  waving  arms,  the 
face  that  expressed  with  equal  skill,  horror,  triumph,  pity  (when 
Iphigenia  was  named),  and  fanatical  conviction  that  right  was 
wrong,  are  likely  to  dwell  long  in  the  memory  of  the  audience. 
.  .  .  The  brief  scene  with  Aegisthus  (Mr.  H.  Dunn  of  New  College) 
was  spirited  and  impressive,  but  Clytemnestra,  in  the  grandeur 
of  her  guilt,  won  the  sympathy,  as  well  as  excited  the  horror,  of 
spectators. 

'  It  would  be  invidious  to  praise  especially  any  performer  when 
all  acted  so  singularly  well.  The  calls  for  Clytemnestra  and 
Cassandra  showed  that  the  audience  especially  enjoyed  their 
performances ;  but  the  chorus  deserved  a  call,  and  the  teacher 
of  the  chorus,  Mr.  Andrew  Bradley  of  Balliol,  cannot  well  be 
overpraised.' 

Looking  back  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  may  be  noted  that  Frank 
Benson,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  country,  was  little  familiar 
with  the  theatre  of  the  day,  and  the  external  influences  on  his 
rendering  of  his  part  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  coaching  he 
received  at  school  in  reading  '  Lady  Macbeth '  after  the  manner 
of  an  older  tradition.  George  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Londoner,  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  most  recent  phase 
of  English  stagecraft  and,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  his  Cassandra 
was  strongly  reminiscent  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Ophelia. 

In  her  published  recollections  Miss  Terry  tells  of  her  first  meeting 
with  F.  R.  Benson  after  a  performance  of  the  '  Agamemnon,'  but 
by  a  lapse  of  memory  unmistakably  describes  George  Lawrence, 
in  whose  fine  taste  and  beautiful  tenor  voice  she  doubtless  found 
a  specially  sympathetic  strain. 

Not  that  Ophelia,  described  by  Ruskin  as  the  one  weak  woman 
in  Shakespeare,  can  be  reckoned  as  good  a  model  for  Cassandra  as 
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Lady  Macbeth  for  Clytemnestra ;  the  pathos  may  be  sought  there 
but  not  the  prophetic  frenzy.  As  Aegisthus,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  male  parts,  though  a  short  one,  H.  A.  C.  Dunn  acted  with  a 
distinct  originality,  and  some  thought  better  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  company.  He,  like  Lawrence,  went  to  the  bar,  and  even  earlier 
we  had  to  deplore  his  untimely  death. 

The  last  words  of  the  '  Agamemnon,'  the  speech  with  which 
Clytemnestra  stays  the  dispute  between  Aegisthus  and  the  chorus, 
'  Heed  not  their  idle  barking,'  recall  what  acting  versions — or  should 
I  say  actor-managers — are  apt  to  treat  as  the  end  of  '  Hamlet,' 
'  the  rest  is  silence.'  But  Fortinbras  is  essential  to  the  understand- 
ing of  '  Hamlet,'  and  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  '  Agamemnon ' 
are  the  two  plays  that  complete  the  trilogy,  '  Choephoroe '  and 
'  Eumenides.'  The  three  together  are  almost  exactly  the  length 
of  the  printed  '  Hamlet ' ;  too  long  for  one  sitting  as  we  now  reckon, 
so  we  were  content  to  suggest  the  sequel  and  culmination  of  the 
action  by  a  single  chorus  from  the  '  Choephoroe '  as  an  indication  .of 
the  vengeance  taken  on  his  father's  murderers  by  Orestes. 

Though  all  very  much  in  earnest  in  our  endeavour,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  we  were  not  left  without  a  share  of  humorous  in- 
cidents. Clytemnestra  is  a  long  part,  and  my  brother  was  not  a 
facile  learner  at  best,  and  bearing  the  main  weight  of  the  manage- 
ment, he  found  five  weeks,  broken  by  at  least  one  necessary  visit 
to  London,  all  too  short  and  was  by  no  means  word  perfect.  So 
that  scholars,  like  Mr.  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  who  knew  the  whole 
play  fairly  by  heart,  having  made,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  trans- 
lations, reported  strange  collocations  of  impossible  words  and 
metrical  licences  among  the  lapses  of  his  memory.  Often  when 
in  difficulty  he  would  get  a  word  in  season  from  one  or  other  of 
the  chorus,  some  of  whom  had  conned  far  more  than  their  individual 
part.  But  once,  as  he  stood  in  mid  stage  far  from  either  half  of 
the  chorus,  with  a  fine  piece  of  by-play  he  appealed  to  the  official 
prompter,  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  the  Bursar  of  New  College,  sitting 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  the  central  altar,  who  in  the  excitement 
of  the  play  forgot  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  instead  of  a  prompt 
only  murmured  in  admiration  '  Splendeed  !  Splendeed  ! ' 

'  Can  you  do  it  well  ?  Can  you  do  it  cheaply  ? '  The  Master 
of  ,Balliol  was  no  doubt  fairly  satisfied  on  the  first  head ;  as  to  the 
second,  success  was  certainly  attained,  but  that  the  exact  measure 
of  it  was  ever  accurately  ascertained  must  be  doubted,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  current  at  the  time,  that  our  manager 
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kept  the  accounts  on  the  cuffs  of  his  shirts,  which  were  unfortunately 
sent  to  the  wash  before  they  could  be  transcribed. 

The  success,  at  all  events,  was  such  that  we  received  pressing 
invitations  from  the  headmasters  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Harrow  ; 
as  to  the  exact  details  of  which  I  have  no  recollection,  except  that 
I  find  a  note  to  the  effect  that  on  the  Sunday  following  the  two 
performances  at  Oxford,  I  was  at  Winchester  measuring  '  School ' 
for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  on  June  10.    It  was  only  when 
my   brother  interviewed  the  aged   Warden  of  New  College,  Dr. 
Sewell,  with  a  view  to  this  tour  of  the  schools  that  a  belated  breath 
of  official  disapproval  broke  the  continuity  of  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  our  seniors  in  the  University,  in  the  form  of  a  sarcastic 
suggestion  that  we  were  descending  to  the  level  of  strolling  players. 
For  the  tour  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  cast :  H.  L.  Rash- 
dall  of  New  College  replacing  Mr.  Courtney  as  watchman,  and  Cecil 
Spring  Rice,  who  with  Clinton  Dawkins  had  figured  at  Balliol  as 
slave-girl  attendants  on  Clytemnestra,  taking  Mackail's  place  in 
the  chorus,  while  S.  H.  Butcher  replaced  Huxley,  who  had  gone 
abroad.     It  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  carpenter,  W.  Shelton, 
that  the  stage  and  scenery  were  moved  and  fitted  in  rooms  of  very 
different  dimensions  in  time  for  performances  on  three  successive 
nights,  each  of  which  provided  us  with  most  satisfactory  audiences, 
even  the  younger  boys  seeming  to  find  the  play  worth  attention. 
Indeed,  chance  has  left  in  my  hands  some  verses  by  a  junior  at 
Winchester  showing  an  obviously    sincere   and   remarkably   deep 
impression  of  this  tragedy.     The  tour  ended  on  Saturday  at  Harrow, 
and  on  Sunday  Dr.  Butler,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,   preached  a   sermon  dealing  largely   with  the  guilty 
queen ;   and  so  we  went  our  several  ways  for  the  summer. 

In  the  autumn  three  performances  were  arranged  for  at  St. 
George's  Hall  in  London.  Some  additional  music  was  written 
and  changes  made  in  the  chorus  to  improve  the  singing.  The 
scenery  was  redesigned  and  reconstructed  to  fit  the  wider  and  more 
convenient  stage,  and  repainted  a  sunnier  tone  of  white,  and 
with  rather  more  regard  to  historical  probabilities.  The  chariot 
of  the  sun-god  in  the  pediment  gave  place  to  an  archaic  Apollo 
painted  by  Heywood  Sumnef,  and  though  horses  were  still  im- 
possible, the  side  entrance  was  made  wide  enough  to  push  the 
chariot  through  and  give  Agamemnon  a  chance.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  palace  front  again  did  duty  as  the  Palace  of  Theseus 
in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  when  given  by  my  brother  at 
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the  Globe  Theatre.  Naturally  the  performances  were  in  every  way 
the  better  for  additional  rehearsal  and  experience  in  the  interval, 
and  success  answered  expectation. 

Then  youthful  energy  asked,  what  next  ?  Was  it  possible  to 
add  the  '  Choephoroe '  and  'Eumenides '  to  the  bill  and  give  the  com- 
plete trilogy  at  two  sittings  with  an  interval,  a  project  urged  at 
Harrow  and  discussed  among  others  with  yet  another  prospective 
professor  of  poetry,  now  Sir  Herbert  Wan-en,  President  of  Magdalen. 
Possible,  perhaps ;  but  though  an  effective  performance  of  the 
'Eumenides,'  memorable  for  the  Athene  of  Miss  Janet  Case,  was 
some  years  later  given  at  Cambridge,  and  still  later  an  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Morshead's  English  version  of  the  whole  trilogy  was  performed 
by  the  F.  R.  Benson  Company,  the  possibility  remained  unrealised. 

For,  in  truth,  the  call  of  Shakespeare  had  already  mastered 
Frank  Benson.  St.  George's  Hall  had  brought  accession  of  friends 
among  Cambridge  contemporaries  as  well  as  in  London,  among 
them  some  ladies  who  joined  in  the  discussions.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  was  ultimately  chosen  for  perform- 
ance, naturally  enough ;  but  why,  after  the  triumph  of '  Agamemnon,' 
it  met  with  small  success  is  worth  a  moment's  thought.  I  remember 
a  fragment  of  a  talk  with  William  Morris  when  he  spoke  of  Shake- 
speare as  the  great  obstacle  to  our  having  a  tidily  constructed 
drama  in  England,  the  form  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  being  so 
loose,  that  unless  you  could  handle  it  almost  as  well  as  Shakespeare 
it  was  a  thing  of  naught.  As  students  we  recognised  the  poetic 
continuity  of  a  Shakespeare  play,  but  did  not  practically  realise  the 
extent  to  which  in  the  expression  of  dramatic  unity  we  had  been 
aided  by  the  strongly  defined  structure  of  Aeschylus.  To  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  was  like  leaving  the  stately  simplicity  of 
some  such  edifice  as  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  with  its  processions 
of  stiff  mosaic  and  rows  of  marble  shafts  and  capitals,  the  whole 
plan  discernible  at  first  glance  and  the  purpose  of  every  detail 
of  the  structure  definite  and  revealed,  and  then  entering  some 
great  Gothic  church,  perhaps  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  with  all  the  mystery 
of  shaft  and  rib  and  arch  and  vault  and  rich  complexity  of  plan ; 
such  that,  fresh  from  Venetian  studies,  even  a  Ruskin  could  fail 
to  perceive  its  final  fitness.  We  were  vaguely  conscious  that 
current  revivals  of  Shakespeare  allowed  most  of  the  poetry  to 
leak  out  through  the  cuts ;  while  rumour  told  us  that  a  different 
handling  of  Shakespeare  prevailed  in  the  court  theatre  of  Meiningen, 
where  the  directorate  recognised  what  actor-managers  sometimes 
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forget,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  play  may  be  obscured  by  the  obliteration  of  minor  characters. 

Later  on  the  Meiningen  company  performed  *  Julius  Caesar ' 
in  London,  the  impression  they  produced  being  much  enhanced 
by  the  acting  of  the  crowd.  The  scenes  between  Mark  Antony 
on  the  rostrum  and  the  citizens  below  him  in  the  forum  bear  a  real 
analogy  to  the  discussions  between  the  actors  on  Agamemnon's 
palace  steps  and  the  chorus  in  the  orchestra.  In  fact,  the  equivalent 
of  a  chorus  persists  under  many  disguises.  Without  bearing  the 
name,  for  instance,  in  such  a  novel  as  Anthony  Hope's  '  Chronicles 
of  Count  Antonio,'  the  action  culminates  in  as. definite  a  massed 
chorus  as  any  Handel  oratorio.  When  it  came,  this  performance 
of  '  Julius  Caesar '  profoundly  impressed  my  brother,  and  the 
Meiningen  system  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  theory  of  his  art, 
so  that  it  is  a  not  unfitting  coincidence  that  at  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary  performance  he  should  have  been  knighted  in  the 
garb  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  continuous  development  of  scenic  elaboration  has  so 
altered  conditions  since  Elizabethan  days  that  a  performance  of 
a  Shakespeare  play  presents  more  anachronisms  perhaps  than 
one  of  ancient  Greece.  The  short  scenes  when  slowed  down  by  a 
physical  change  of  scenery  become  breaks  instead  of  links  in  the 
progress  of  the  action.  And  yet  to  abandon  such  developments 
and  play  before  a  simple  curtain  would,  after  all,  be  the  counsel 
rather  of  archaeology  than  of  art.  Tintoret,  we  are  told,  proposed  to 
combine  the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  colour  of  Titian. 
Towards  preserving  the  drawing  of  Shakespeare  we  got  little 
further  than  sparing  the  cuts.  The  colouring  of  modern  stage- 
craft with  more  than  a  suggestion  of  historical  and  topographical 
realism  was  an  easier  matter.  That  delightful  violinist,  Mr.  Alfred 
Gibson,  leading  a  chamber  orchestra,  provided  us  with  beautiful 
and  not  too  archaic  music.  For  dress  and  scenery  the  National 
Gallery  gave  hints  in  plenty,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  befriended  us  in 
the  execution,  himself  painting  what  remains  in  memory  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  back  scenes,  a  view  of  Verona  all  in  fair  clean 
colour.  But  along  with  the  colouring  came  much  of  the  modern 
stage  to  cramp  the  free  drawing  of  Shakespeare,  for  in  a  regular 
theatre  and  with  professional  assistance  we  had  abandoned  the 
sling  and  pebble  to  put  on  armour  we  had  not  proved,  and  en- 
countered the  eternal  difficulty  of  the  innovator,  who  perforce 
exposes  tentative  efforts  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  assured 
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and  accomplished  professionalism.  In  any  case  it  was  an  im- 
possible task  for  one  man  to  master  a  part  like  Romeo  and  at  the 
same  time  to  control  the  doings  of  a  scratch  company  so  as  to 
maintain  the  vital  thread  of  the  play  through  all  its  complex 
variety  of  scene  and  action. 

The  '  Agamemnon '  company  were  at  least  homogeneous  and 
instinct  with  a  sense  of  fellowship,  and  it  is  small  wonder  if,  with 
these  two  experiments  behind  him,  F.  R.  Benson  in  the  near  future 
staked  his  success  upon  the  formation  of  a  Shakespearean  fellow- 
ship of  actors,  knit  up  by  community  of  purpose,  an  artistic  Table 
Round,  strenuous  on  and  off  the  stage.  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  '  at  the  Globe  and  '  Richard  II '  at  the  Lyceum  were  yet  to 
show  how,  with  such  an  instrument,  the  measured  balance  and 
rhythmic  culmination  of  a  Shakespeare  play  may  be  developed 
before  us,  surcharged  with  added  grace  of  music  and  ordered  colour. 

The  performance  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  took  place  in  July 
1881.  In  February  1882  Dr.  Gray,  the  Warden  of  Bradfield, 
initiated  the  performances  there  with  the  '  Alcestis,'  in  which  W.  L. 
Courtney,  G.  Lawrence,  and  F.  R.  Benson  assisted.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  Cambridge  took  up  the  running  with  the 
*  Ajax '  of  Sophocles. 

Thus  for  the  time  the  movement  rippled  away  from  Oxford, 
and  as  they  expanded  the  receding  wavelets  intersected  a  con- 
trasted series  centred  about  the  personality  of  Arnold  Toynbee, 
in  conformity  with  that  alternation  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  im- 
pulse which,  most  fully  developed  in  the  writings  of  Ruskin, 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  University  up  to  the  time  when  war 
brought  the  great  break  in  her  traditions.  How  will  the  current 
set  when  the  flood  of  life  returns  to  those  halls  which  pious  founders 
endowed  with  delights  of  music  and  the  arts  ?  Will  they  re-echo 
the  cry,  revived  it  seems  but  yesterday,  '  This  might  have  been  sold 
for  two  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor '  ?  Should  they  not 
rather  in  times  when  tendencies  in  art  travel  towards  disintegration, 
while  rigid  formalism  is  urged  in  the  name  of  utilitarian  science, 
continue  to  be  the  home  of  that  flexible  idealism  which,  underlying 
a  certain  mannerism  of  diffidence,  sums  up  the  educational  message 
drawn  by  Oxford  from  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  masterpieces  of 
past  time  ? 

W.  A.  S.  BENSON. 
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MEMORIES   OF  A    MARINE. 
BY  MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B. 

I.  UP  THE  STRAITS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES. 

WHEN  the  powers  that  be  invited  me  to  conduct  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Army  Staff  College  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  ervices 
closer  together  by  teaching  them  something  of  each  other's  ways 
(on  the  principle  tout  savoir,  tout  pardonner),  I  ventured  to  make 
a  beginning  by  writing  up  in  chalk  on  the  blackboard  of  my  lecture- 
hall  the  sentences  : 

'  What  boat  are  you  on  ?  ' 

'  Is  it  a  big  one  ?  ' 

Then  I  asked  the  assembled  staff  officers  in  embryo  to  point  to 
three  glaring  faults  in  the  questions,  if  applied  to  anyone  of  the 
R.N.  I  hope  that  my  old  shipmates  in  that  service  will  forgive 
me  for  the  shudder  of  discomfort  which  I  know  will  pass  down 
their  spines  at  seeing  such  enormities  in  print.  The  days  have 
passed  away  since  shore  going  folk  thought  that,  because  the 
leviathans  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  are  familiarly  called  '  boats  ' 
by  their  passengers,  the  term  is  equally  applicable  to  his  Majesty's 
'  ships.'  Many  years  have  passed  since  the  soldier's  wife  in  one 
of  the  old  Indian  troopships,  manned  by  the  Royal  Navy,  asked 
the  captain  :  '  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  get  a  P.  and  0.,  Captain  ?  ' 
The  story,  which  was  new  in  the  eighties,  has  now  passed  into  ft 
tradition.  Maybe  the  brotherhood  in  arms  of  the  R.N.  and  the 
Merchant  Service  in  the  great  war  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
common  language,  containing  fewer  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

We  will  take  the  second  question  next.  We  all  know  the  habit 
of  the  male  of  applying  the  feminine  gender  to  anything  for  which 
he  has  an  intimate  affection ;  whether  it  be  aeroplane,  motor-car, 
engine,  or  any  other  '  inanimate '  object  with  life  in  it,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  such  a  discrepancy,  above  all,  to  describe  a  ship 
throbbing  with  life,  and  possessing  an  individuality  appreciated 
best  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  handling  her.  I  cannot 
help  quoting  here  from  the  naval  poet  'Klaxon'  the  follow  ing 
stanza,  with  the  glorious  throb  of  young  life  in  it,  written  when  he 
transfers  to  the  air  machine  the  feeling  of  oneness  with  himself 
felt  by  the  executive  naval  officer  towards  everything  which  floats 
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under  him,  from  the  early  days  when  his  face  was  first  washed  with 
salt  water. 

•  The  way  of  a  brand-new  aeroplane 
On  a  frosty  winter  morn.' 

'  The  sun  on  the  fields  a  mile  below  is  glinting  off  the  grass 
That  slides  along  like  a  rolling  map  as  under  the  clouds  I  pass. 
The  early  shadows  of  byre  and  hedge  are  dwindling  dark  below 
As  up  the  stair  of  the  morning  air  on  my  idle  wheels  I  go, — 
Nothing  to  do  but  to  let  her  alone — she's  flying  herself  to-day, 
Unless  I  chuck  her  about  a  bit — there  isn't  a  bump  or  sway. 
So  there's  a  bank  at  ninety -five — there's  a  spin  and  a  spiral  dive, 

And  here  we  are  again. 

And  that's  a  roll  and  twist  around,  and  that's  the  sky  and  there's 
the  ground, 

And  I  and  the  aeroplane 

Are  doing  a  glide,  but  upside-down,  and  that's  a  village,  and  that's 
a  town — 

And  now  we're  rolling  back. 

And  this  is  the  way  we  climb  and  stall,  and  sit  up  and  beg  on 
nothing  at  all, 

The  wires  and  strainers  slack. 

And  now  we'll  try  and  be  good  some  more,  and  open  the  throttle 
and  hear  her  roar, 

And  steer  for  London  Town. 

For  there  never  a  pilot  yet  was  born  who  flew  a  machine  on  a  frosty 
morn 

But  started  stunting  soon. 
To  feel  if  his  wires  were  really  there, 
Or  whether  he  flew  on  ice  or  air, 
Or  whether  his  hands  were  gloved  or  bare, 
Or  he  sat  in  a  free  balloon.' 

Note  the  '  she  '  and  the  '  her.'  Try  to  substitute  '  it '  and  '  its,' 
and  see  what  a  hash  you  make  of  the  whole  verse.  But  there 
we  have  the  life  all  in  the  man.  Now  turn  to  his  verse  about  his 
ship,  for  true  intimacy  and  the  dual  life  that  is  all  one.  We  find 
the  ship  given  her  own  individuality,  responding  to  his  in  a  close 
partnership,  and  holding  converse  with  him.  Here  is  the  verse  : 

'  The  way  of  a  ship  at  a  racing  speed 
In  a  bit  of  a  rising  gale.' 

'  The  power  and  drive  beneath  me  now  are  above  the  power  of  kiDgs. 
It's  mine  the  word  that  lets  her  loose  and  in  my  ear  she  sings — 
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*'  Mark  now  the  way  I  sport  and  play  with  the  rising  hunted  sea, 
Across  my  grain  in  cold  disdain  their  ranks  are  hurled  at  me. 
But  down  my  wake  is  a  foam- white  lake,  the  remnant  of  their  line, 
That  broke  and  died  beneath  my  pride — your  foeman,  man,  and 

mine." 

The  perfect  tapered  hull  below  is  a  dream  of  line  and  curve, 
An  artist's  vision  in  steel  and  bronze  for  the  gods  and  men  to  serve. 
If  ever  a  statue  came  to  life,  you  quivering  slender  thing, 
It  ought  to  be  you — my  racing  girl — as  the  Amazon  song  you  sing/ 

This  is  the  modern  spirit,  with  its  inspiration  of  great  speed. 
In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  movement  was  more  leisurely, 
but  they  were  days  of  desperate  bodily  activity  for  the  seamen, 
for  instance,  for  the  upper-yardmen  who  formed  a  link  between 
the  men  of  the  Nelson  wars,  and  those,  with  the  same  spirit,  who 
have  just  secured  the  true  freedom  of  sea  and  land  for  all  nations 
whose  occasions  are  lawful.  In  the  days  of  Nelson  the  seamen, 
by  strenuous  efforts,  increased  the  speed  and  handiness  in  manoeuvre 
of  the  vessels  they  manned.  In  the  days  when  heavy  ironclads 
had  masts  and  yards,  the  efforts  of  the  seamen  might  result  in  a 
fleet  speed  of  perhaps  six  knots  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  very 
little  chance  of  ever  reaching  a  destination  situated  to  wind- 
ward. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  old  shipmate  who  has  read  the 
sentences  I  wrote  on  the  Staff  College  blackboard,  he  will  be  asking 
the  question — '  Has  he  forgotten  ?  And  after  only  about  fifteen 
years  ashore  ?  '  The  answer  is,  '  No — the  biggest  mistake  has 
been  -left  to  the  last.  It  was  that  word  on  which  sent  the  worst 
of  the  shivers  down  your  spine  !  '  How  can  one  explain  it  to 
anyone  without  the  feeling  ?  It  seems  so  inadequate  to  write 
that  the  seaman  thinks  of  the  deck  as  the  roof  of  his  dwelling 
place,  while  the  landsman  thinks  of  it  as  a  floor.  Landsmen  live 
in  houses,  not  on  them.  Seamen  live  in  ships.  How  often,  even 
nowadays,  we  hear  such  questions  put  to  a  man  in  the  navy  as 
*  What  ship  are  you  on  now  ?  '  or  '  On  what  ship  were  you  serving 
when  I  met  you  at  Malta  ?  '  He  is  polite  to  the  inquirer,  of  cour,  e, 
but  if  you  listen  carefully  you  will  notice  that  he  answers — '  Oh, 
I'm  in  the  Ramillies  now,'  or  '  I  think  I  must  have  been  in  the 
Alexandra  in  those  days,'  with  just  the  least  possible  stress  put 
on  the  word  in.  The  difference  between  the  '  in '  and  the  '  on ' 
shows  the  whole  difference  between  the  mental  aspect  of  the  man 
to  whom  a  ship  is  a  home,  of  which  the  deck  represents  the  roof, 
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and  that  of  a  visitor  who  gains  his  impressions  by  walking  about 
on  that  roof. 

To  the  members  of  her  ship's  company,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  is  a  dwelling  place,  a  home  peopled  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  who  have  one  deep  sentiment  in  common,  a  love 

of  the  service  coupled  with  a  determination  that  H.M.S.  , 

whatever  her  name  may  be,  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  traditions  of  that 
service.  It  can  only  be  compared  with  the  deep  feeling  felt  for 
the  '  shore-going  '  home  in  which  one  was  born  and  bred.  To 
ask  a  seaman  or  marine  what  ship  he  is  serving  '  on  '  is  like  asking 
someone  brought  up  in  a  happy  home  what  house  he  lived  '  on ' 
when  he  was  young.  To  the  seaman — and  in  the  word  seaman 
I  should  like  to  include  nowadays  all  '  ranks  and  ratings  ' — officers, 
seamen,  stokers,  artificers,  marines,  whoever  they  may  be — the 
ship  is  first  and  foremost  a  home  in  which  he  lives,  a  home  at  its 
best  in  blue  water.  The  shores  and  ports  he  visits  are  to  him  like 
a  moving  panorama  passing  before  the  windows  of  his  house. 
The  home  feeling  takes  time  to  develop,  as  it  does  on  shore,  and 
it  can  best  be  acquired  in  one's  youth.  Marine  officers  in  my 
day  used  to  go  to  sea  rather  late  in  life,  some  never  went  to  a  sea- 
going ship  at  all  until  they  were  majors,  and  as  a  result  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  was  much  discontent,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  a  violent  hatred  of  service  at  sea,  freely  expressed  in  forcible 
terms.  I  had  the  good  luck  myself  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  seagoing  ship  in  the  service, 
the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  I  joined  her  in  Malta 
harbour  in  January  1883,  six  months  after  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria. 

Some  incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  stand  out  in  their  memory  for  all  time,  and  joining  the 
first  man-of-war  to  be  one's  home  for  a  commission  is  one  of  them. 
The  life  of  a  marine  officer  at  sea  thirty-five  years  ago  was  a  life 
of  idleness,  and  this  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  discontent  felt 
by  many  of  them.  I  can  remember  at  least  seven  cases  of  men 
who  were  my  contemporaries,  some  of  them  excellent  officers, 
going  to  pieces  from  sheer  want  of  work  and  of  mental  interest. 
They  took  to  drink,  gambled,  went  off  their  heads,  and,  in  three 
of  the  cases,  committed  suicide.  The  policy  of  the  Admiralty 
in  those  days  is,  and  was  then,  beyond  my  comprehension.  In 
the  branch  of  the  R.M.  forces  to  which  I  belonged  we  were  put 
through  tremendously  stiff  courses  in  mathematics,  in  science, 
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and  in  gunnery  and  torpedo  work,  in  addition  to  a  splendid  course 
of  training  in  discipline  and  in  military  subjects,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  learned  academically  and  by  '  drill.'  These  courses  lasted  nearly 
four  years,  at  a  cost  to  the  country  which  must  have  amounted 
to  well  over  £1000,  and  then  we  were  sent  to  sea  to  do — nothing. 
The  old  naval  proverb  used  to  run — '  Who  has  the  least  to  do  in  a 
ship  ?  '  and  the  answer  was  '  You  might  think  it  was  the  parson, 
but  it  isn't,  it  is  the  major  of  marines.  The  parson  has  nothing 
to  do  ;  the  major  has  nothing  to  do,  and  two  subalterns  to  help 
him  to  do  it.' 

As  one  of  the  subalterns,  my  duties  were  to  be  on  deck  for 
*  divisions,'  to  fall  in,  inspect  the  men,  hear  prayers  read,  and 
then,  unless  I  was  on  duty,  to  do  nothing  all  day  excepting  on 
Friday  mornings  when  we  went  to  general  quarters,  and  drilled 
at  the  guns.  Sometimes  we  were  landed  on  some  other  morning 
for  infantry  drill — I  am  slipping  into  shore-going  language,  I 
mean  '  forenoon,'  the  '  morning '  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships 
is  over  at  8  A.M. — and  on  Sundays  we  inspected  the  men  and  then 
attended  divine  service  on  the  quarter-deck.  We  were  on  duty 
on  alternate  days,  and  duty  meant  being  buttoned  up  tightly 
in  a  full  dress  tunic  with  belts,  sword  and  helmet,  from  9  A.M. 
until  sunset,  inspecting  the  reliefs  of  sentries  every  watch,  and 
going  round  the  sentry-posts  occasionally  by  day  and  by  night. 
If  a  flag  officer  came  on  board,  or  passed  the  ship  with  his  flag 
flying,  we  turned  up  with  the  guard  and  presented  arms.  These, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  were  the  whole  of  my  duties  while  I  was 
on  board  H.M.S.  Alexandra  for  the  first  three  years  of  my  service 
afloat.  As  a  result  very  little  memory  of  the  monotonous  round 
of  duties  at  sea  has  lasted.  But  the  memory  of  the  many  happy 
times  and  of  service  friendships  remains,  also  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  a  Soudan  campaign. 

The  Alexandra  in  her  third  commission  as  flagship  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  was  first  and  foremost  what  is  recognised  in 
the  service  by  the  expression  a  '  happy  '  ship.  Our  captain  was  the 
late  '  Harry  '  Rawson,  and  his  face  and  personality  would  suffice 
to  make  all  round  him  happy  under  almost  any  conditions.  I 
believe  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  Cape  station,  he  did  wonders  in  that  way  during  a 
strenuous  and  thirsty  march  with  a  naval  expeditionary  force 
from  the  coast  to  the  city  of  Benin.  He  afterwards  was  a  very 
popular  Governor  in  Australia,  and  the  hero  of  the  story  of  the 
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admiral  who  reported,  on  giving  up  his  post,  to  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  received  with  the  remark  :  '  Really,  Admiral,  all 
the  colonies  will  be  wanting  admirals  if  they  are  so  popular,  and 
what  shall  we  do  then  with  our  professional  governors  ?  '  The 
commander  was  the  late  Charles  Campbell.  Both  were  too  exalted 
in  rank  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  intimate  friendship  of  a  young 
marine.  Gaps  in  rank  have  to  be  kept  wider  at  sea  than  on  land, 
because  of  being  constantly  thrown  together,  and  this  had  been 
impressed  on  me  by  a  story  told  me,  probably  with  intent,  by  an. 
old  lieutenant  in  the  navy  when  I  was  a  youngster  at  Greenwich. 
Subalterns  in  the  army  are  brought  up  to  salute  their  commanding 
officers,  with  an  affable  smile,  and  say  '  Good  morning,  sir  ! '  when 
they  first  meet  them,  and  the  same  practice  is  followed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  R.M.  forces.  Once  upon  a  time  a  young 
subaltern  went  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  going  on  deck  the 
first  morning  {'  forenoon '  I  should  have  said),  spied  the  captain 
walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands  behind  him.  The  captain 
was  walking  on  the  weather  side  of  the  deck,  reserved  by  naval 
tradition  for  his  use.  The  youth  crossed  over,  walked  up  to  the 
captain,  smiled  nicely,  saluted,  and  said  '  Good  morning,  sir  ! ' 
To  which  the  reply  was  •'  Eh  ? '  Question  repeated  without  smile. 
'  Eh  ?  '  Question  again  repeated,  rather  tremulously  this  time. 
'  Is  that  all  ?  Get  over  your  own  side  of  the  deck.'  I  can't  imagine 
many  captains  in  my  time  being  quite  so  brutal,  but  I  think  the 
story  is  founded  on  fact. 

The  first  thing  taught  to  the  young  in  the  Senior  Service  is 
the  lesson  of  the  unimportance  of  the  individual,  as  an  individual, 
and  his  importance  as  a  part,  however  small,  in  a  great  human 
assembly,  if  he  resigns  himself  to  that  great  unwritten  law,  the 
Custom  of  the  Service.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  grasp  the  Law  of  the  Navy — '  On  the  strength  of  one  link  in 
the  cable,  dependeth  the  might  of  the  chain.  Who  knows  when 
thou  mayest  be  tested  ?  So  live  that  thou  bearest  the  strain.' 
Only  the  links  of  a  cable  between  the  hawse-pipe  and  the  water 
show  in  the  daylight,  the  rest  must  be  content  with  obscurity. 
But  to  get  on  with  the  story. 

The  thoughts  of  most  who  served  up  the  Straits  in  the  eighties 
centre  a  good  deal  round  Malta.  Excepting  during  the  summer 
cruises,  the  flagship  spent  most  of  the  year  there,  tied  up  to  No.  3 
buoy.  Malta  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  a  great  place  for  making 
life-long  friendships.  It  would  also  in  those  days  have  been  an 
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admirable  place  for  seamen  and  soldiers  to  have  mixed  and  got 
to  know  more  about  each  other's  ways  and  work,  but  the  seamen 
then  kept  up  another  Nelson  tradition.  They  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  a  race  apart,  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  '  shore- 
going  loafer,'  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  patronising  contempt 
towards  soldiers,  while  not  objecting  to  chum  up  with  the  men 
of  certain  regiments,  as  individuals.  Soldiers  as  a  class  were 
'  grabbles  '  or  '  leather-necks.'  The  barrack-square  trained  soldier 
of  the  pipe-clay  era  showed  a  want  of  resource  under  unfamiliar 
conditions  in  landing  operations,  and  few  seamen  realised  his 
marching  powers,  or  the  qualities  which  had  given  world  fame 
to  the  '  thin  red  line.'  The  employment  of  the  navy  on  transport 
work,  especially  the  Indian  troopships,  helped  to  keep  up  the 
silly  misunderstandings  between  the  fighting  services.  Many 
of  the  naval  officers  of  these  troopships  were  disappointed  men 
who  had  missed  promotion,  and  many  of  the  army  officers  they 
carried  were  very  young  ones,  whose  dignity  outran  their  experience, 
a  fatal  fault  in  the  eyes  of  a  seaman.  There  was  constant  friction, 
and  the  old  Indian  white  transports  which  used  to  tie  up  near  the 
flagship's  buoy,  and  were  such  a  feature  of  the  Grand  Harbour 
of  Malta  in  those  times,  did  much  harm  in  keeping  up  the  tradi- 
tional friction,  so  constantly  referred  to  by  historians  of  British 
wars  in  past  centuries.  The  Indian  troopships  went  by  the  name 
of  '  Lobster  Pots  '  in  the  Naval  Service. 

Malta  was  looked  upon  generally  with  affection  in  the  fleet 
as  a  tie  with  the  feminine  side  of  home  life.  Wives  and  sisters 
and  friends  came  out  for  the  winter  season.  '  Their  Lordships  ' 
of  those  days  wisely  objected  to  visits  to  the  Admiralty  by  serving 
officers  anxious  to  obtain  or  to  change  appointments.  Leave 
might  be  granted  to  those  serving  on  foreign  stations,  only  on 
one  condition,  rigidly  enforced,  that  the  applicant  promised  not 
to  go  to  England.  The  result  was  good  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  country.  There  was  little  diversion  of  energy  from  the 
service,  or  from  the  home  life  of  the  ship.  So  we  started  our  family 
life  in  the  ward-room  of  the  Alexandra  in  January  1883,  with  the 
prospect  of  making  her  our  home  for  three  years.  I  missed  the 
first  three  months  or  so,  being  laid  up  all  alone  in  a  big  infectious 
ward,  containing  70  beds,  in  the  R.N.  hospital  at  Bighi — scarlet 
fever,  caught  in  the  Carnival  crowd  in  the  streets  of  Valetta. 
I  remember  having  visited  the  sweet-shop  called  the  '  Sick 
Man,'  where  the  most  rich  and  fascinating  forms  of  nougat  were 
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sold,  and  finding  to  my  horror  that  the  disease  was  diagnosed  on 
my  hospital  report  as  '  surfeit  of  confectionery.'  The  story  got 
about  and  earned  me  the  nickname  of  Chilo,  which  stuck  to  me 
for  the  commission,  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  I  escaped 
from  quarantine  just  in  time  for  a  cruise  round  the  Adriatic. 
Impressions  of  that  cruise  and  those  of  following  years  have  only 
left  dim  memories  of  slow  movement  through  summer  seas,  and 
a  constantly  changing  panorama  of  coast- lines  and  places  visited. 
Seeing  the  world  from  a  home  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  in 
those  days  was  a  form  of  travel  unlike  all  others.  Impressions 
of  beautiful  scenery  remain,  but  few  impressions  of  foreign  peoples. 
The  pose  of  the  seaman  was  to  recognise  the  national  individuality 
of  Frenchmen  only.  All  other  foreigners  were  described  collectively 
as  '  Portuguese.'  We  have  travelled  quite  a  long  way  in  our 
knowledge  since  then.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
even  in  England  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  important  folk 
who  use,  in  democratic  parlance,  the  phrase  '  self-determination 
on  the  basis  of  nationality,'  and  perhaps  as  many  as  five  per  cent, 
amongst  their  audiences,  even  know  the  difference  now  between 
a  Czecho-Slovak  and  a  Jugo-Slav.  A  few  incidents  of  the  cruises 
stand  out ;  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
where  Jugo-Slavs  are  to  be  found,  and  the  hospitality  and  friendli- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  nationalities.  Either  at 
Pola  or  Fiume,  an  enormous  laurel  wreath  came  off,  in  a  shoreboat, 
with  long  white  silk  streamers  inscribed  '  To  the  Lord  Hay,  and 
the  crews  of  the  Alexandra  and  Temeraire,  heroes  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  ! '  The  senders  did  not  realise  that  we  had 
few  such  heroes  on  board,  because  our  ship  had  recommissioned, 
but  they  meant  it  kindly.  The  good  feeling  of  the  coastal  popula- 
tion towards  the  British  Navy  could  not  have  been  only  on  the 
surface.  It  was  still  there  thirty  years  later,  and  survived  the 
great  war.  When  a  British  destroyer  put  into  Fiume  harbour 
during  the  Armistice  days  (November  1918)  she  was  greeted  by 
cheering  crowds,  denser  and  even  more  enthusiastic  than  those 
who  greeted  us  during  the  summer  cruises  in  the  eighties.  I 
have  a  vivid  memory  of  one  afternoon  when  we  were  greeted 
wherever  we  went  by  the  sound  of  our  National  Anthem,  and 
we  had  to  keep  our  hats  off  for  nearly  four  hours.  It  is  a  strange 
world,  in  which  people  with  a  sincere  mutual  regard  are  constrained 
to  slaughter  each  other  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal  or  of  plunder,  or 
at  the  bidding  of  some  polysyllabic  phrase  with  an  obscure  meaning. 
After  the  Adriatic  cruise,  and  a  week  or  two  at  Malta  to  refit, 
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-came  an  autumn  cruise  in  the  Aegean,  with  views  of  the  beautiful 
-outlines  of  the  Greek  islands,  glorious  sunsets  and  atmospheric 
effects.  A  visit  to  Smyrna,  with  a  first  experience  of  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells  of  the  East.  Strings  of  laden  camels  padding 
their  way  through  narrow  streets.  Bazaars,  where  the  purchase 
of  a  towel  was  an  exciting  game  lasting  three  days,  instead  of 
a  commercial  transaction  lasting  three  minutes.  An  impression 
that  we  had  stepped  into  a  former  century,  when  we  heard  that 
only  a  day  or  two  before  a  band  of  brigands  had  carried  off  two 
boys,  and,  when  the  father  could  not  pay  the  ransom  demanded 
(£200),  but  only  £100,  they  had  sent  back  one  of  his  sons,  killing 
the  other.  Then  to  many  places  of  which  the  names  had  been 
familiar  at  a  classical  school,  left  only  a  few  years  before.  At 
Athens  I  remember  my  surprise  at  seeing  shop  signs  and  notices, 
written  up  in  Greek  characters.  The  impression  conveyed  to  my 
mind  at  a  public  school  had  been  that  the  Greeks,  if  they  ever 
•existed  at  all,  lived  in  quite  a  different  world,  where  their  descen- 
dants no  longer  exist.  A  trip  from  Argos  to  the  ruins  at  Mycenae 
produced  the  impression  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Greek 
language  was  not  invented  purely  for  the  annoyance  of  public 
school  boys. 

After  the  Levant  cruise  we  returned  to  Malta  and  settled  down 
there  for  the  winter,  gave  a  children's  party  at  Christmas,  at  which 
we  had  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  made  entirely  on  board,  and  followed 
it  up  by  a  weekly  afternoon  dance.  At  one  of  those  dances,  news 
arrived  of  the  disaster  to  Baker  Pasha's  army  of  Egyptians  in 
the  Soudan ;  it  was  said  that  the  Egyptian  garrison  of  a  desert 
post  at  Tokar  was  in  danger,  that  even  Suakin  itself  might  soon 
be  threatened,  and  the  marines  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  were 
to  be  sent  at  once  to  join  an  army  from  Egypt  to  deal  with  the 
emergency. 

That  was  a  sudden  plunge  from  social  frivolities  into  a  great 
experience.  I  pass  over  the  few  hours  of  blank  disappointment 
when  we  heard  that,  though  all  the  men  excepting  those  employed 
as  officers'  servants  were  to  go,  and  the  seamen  were  to  do  the 
guard  duties  usually  performed  by  marines,  many  of  the  officers 
were  to  remain  behind  in  their  ships.  I  was  amongst  the  chosen 
few  who  left  in  the  Heda  for  Port  Said  at  daybreak  next  morning 
or  soon  after.  Captain  A.  K.  Wilson  (now  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  V.C.,  G.C.B.)  was  her  captain.  We  gathered 
that  he  meant  to  be  in  it  somehow  when  he  said  good-bye  to  us 
at  Port  Said,  where  we  were  transferred  to  the  Orontes,  a  naval 
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transport.  The  Hecla's  first  orders  were  not  to  pass  Port  Said. 
We  next  saw  her  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  camels  on  her  deck,  towing 
a  string  of  large  floating  water  tanks,  and  I  next  saw  Captain 
Wilson,  as  he  then  was,  walking  across  the  desert  with  his  coxswain 
towards  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  battle  of  El  Teb,  where  he 
won  his  well-earned  V.C. 

After  picking  her  way  through  coral  reefs,  showing  clearly 
near  the  surface,  the  Orontes  anchored  off  a  featureless  shore  at 
Trinkitat.  It  was  the  place  where  the  surviving  remnants  of 
Baker's  army  had  embarked  not  many  days  before,  and  a  few 
traces  of  their  recent  presence  were  to  be  seen  when  we  landed 
to  look  round.  The  chief  feature  of  the  landscape  was  a  dead 
camel,  with  a  few  vultures  round  it,  and  beyond  that  a  wide 
expanse  of  desert  sand,  ending  in  quivering  mirage,  looking  to  the 
uninitiated  like  lakes  in  which  overhanging  trees  were  reflected. 

That  particular  camel  figured  in  our  first  experience  of  a  regret- 
table incident,  one  of  those  minor  ones  that  happen  so  often  in 
all  wars,  but  are  seldom  reported.  At  sunset,  about  two  companies 
of  one  of  the  best  battalions  in  the  army  were  landed  to  guard 
the  piers  which  had  been  made  by  us  during  the  day  to  be  used 
for  landing  stores.  There  is  no  twilight  in  those  parts,  and  darkness 
came  when  only  a  few  of  the  men  had  landed.  They  were  in  a 
land  of  mystery,  of  which  they  had  no  daylight  knowledge.  They 
put  out  the  usual  line  of  outpost  sentries.  At  about  1.30  A.M. 
we  heard  from  our  transport  the  sound  of  heavy  firing  on  shore. 
For  about  half  an  hour  we  thought  that  a  battle  was  raging.  We 
heard  after  sunrise  what  had  really  happened.  One  of  the  sentries 
caught  sight  of  the  dead  camel,  which  seemed  to  be  creeping  up  to 
him.  He  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer  and  opened  fire.  The 
picket  ran  to  support  him  and  did  the  same,  and  nearly  the  whole 
force  followed  their  example.  It  was  the  first  night  experience 
of  the  sort,  but  we  had  many  more  afterwards,  with  greater  or 
less  reason. 

During  the  days  following,  the  expeditionary  force  was  landed, 
including  our  battalion,  which  had  been  reinforced  at  Port  Said 
by  some  Royal  Marines  who  were  on  their  way  home  after  many 
years'  service  on  the  China  station,  chiefly  in  small  gunboats.  We 
mustered  about  700  in  all,  with  only  six  officers  instead  of  about 
four  times  the  number,  so  life  was  fairly  strenuous  for  the  six. 
A  few  more  joined  later,  including  Colonel  Tuson,  who  came  out 
from  England  to  command  us,  bringing  Captain  Poe  as  adjutant. 
The  truth  is  that  we  were  rather  helpless  in  looking  out  for  our 
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-own  comfort.  Our  military  training  had  been  carried  out  on  a 
barrack  square,  or  the  similar  parade-ground  at  Corradino,  over- 
looking the  Grand  Harbour  at  Malta.  We  were  dressed  in  tight 
blue  uniform,  with  heavy  uncomfortable  helmets  of  a  foolish  shape, 
pressing  on  the  temples,  and  giving  no  shelter  to  vital  spots  from 
the  sun.  We  had  always  worn  thin  Wellington  boots  with  our 
uniform,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  stiff  leather 
'  ammunition  boots/  commonly  called  '  Pusser's  crabs/  which 
we  managed  to  draw  in  our  ships.  Our  feet  were  unaccustomed 
to  them,  and  few  of  us  had  learned  the  trick  of  soaping  socks  to 
avoid  sore  feet.  The  men  wore  heavy  buff  leather  (pipeclayed) 
equipment  with  stiff  shiny  black  pouches  to  carry  their  ammunition. 
They  could  only  open  the  covers  of  the  pouches  with  great  difficulty 
when  lying  down  to  fire,  and  much  of  the  ammunition  fell  out 
when  they  got  up.  The  haversacks  were  made  of  thin  linen,  easily 
worn  through  by  their  contents,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  water-bottles 
were  small  wooden  ones  of  inferior  design,  with  a  very  small  hole 
for  filling — and  that  in  a  thirsty  desert.  The  water  had,  of  course, 
to  be  supplied  from  condensing  ships,  .and  was  pumped  through 
pipes  to  canvas  tanks  on  shore,  where  it  evaporated  rapidly.  It 
was  generally  warm,  and  had  a  flat  and  rather  oily  taste.  We 
had  no  transport,  but  a  few  water-carts  and  ammunition  mules 
were  lent  us  by  the  army.  The  general  impression  of  those  Tok'ar 
operations,  working  from  Trinkitat  as  a  base,  is  an  impression  of 
thirst.  Two  pints  of  water  per  head  per  day  when  we  went  into 
the  desert,  marching  in  square  and  so  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
the  dust  raised,  and  sometimes  the  stage  of  thirst  was  reached 
when  the  tongue  swells  and  seems  to  close  up  your  throat,  and 
then  cracks  and  bleeds.  The  two  pints,  allowing  for  spilling  and 
evaporation,  were  nearly  all  used  up  in  cooking  and  the  making 
of  tea  or  cocoa.  Washing  was  not  as  a  rule  possible.  About 
that,  more  anon. 

The  Tokar  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  El  Teb, 
followed  the  line  of  all  desert  campaigns  before  the  invention  of 
aeroplanes  and  motor-cars.  You  could  not  possibly  carry  with 
your  force  all  the  water,  supplies,  and  ammunition  required  for 
protracted  operations.  That  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
So  you  sent  what  you  wanted  on  ahead  with  as  small  as  possible 
an  escort  to  defend  it.  If  the  escort  was  too  large  it  would  consume 
the  supplies  before  the  main  body  came  up.  If  too  small,  the 
enemy  would  probably  get  the  supplies.  When  you  had  established 
big  enough  depots  on  ahead,  the  force  was  sent  forward,  in  the 
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hope  of  bringing  off  a  decisive  battle.  Our  object  in  February 
1884  was  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  at  Tokar.  The  march 
was  t<?o  long  for  one  day  but  could  be  done  in  two,  so  we  formed 
one  forward  depot,  at  a  place  we  called  Fort  Baker,  where  Baker's 
force  had  made  some  fortifications.  I  was  given  charge  of  some 
Krupp  guns  to  be  mounted  in  the  fort,  and  took  one  of  them  for- 
ward. No  less  than  80  men  were  needed  to  drag  it  through  a  sort 
of  salt  marsh  that  lay  between  Trinkitat  and  Fort  Baker,  but 
we  got  it  there  somehow. 

Near  Fort  Baker  I  came  across  my  first — and  worst — experience 
of  war.  Old  battlefields  are  a  feature  of  the  Soudan  desert,  but 
they  are  generally  indicated  by  clean  skulls  and  bones  lying  about 
in  the  sand.  This  one  was  not  many  days  old.  Clouds  of  vultures 
flying  up  a  short  distance,  and  resettling  amongst  others,  too  gorged 
to  move,  were  the  first  indication.  Then  a  line  of  corpses  all  lying 
on  their  faces,  speared  in  the  back,  and  for  the  most  part  transfixed 
with  wooden  stakes,  the  line  leading  from  great  heaps  of  men  and 
transport  animals,  the  remnants  of  Baker's  force  which  had  failed 
to  stand  in  square  when  charged  by  large  masses  of  Hadendowa 
Arabs.  It  was  not  an  object  for  close  investigation.  When 
the  heat  mirage  cleared,  some  of  the  enemy  showed  occasionally 
amongst  the  thorn  bushes  in  the  distance,  one  fine-looking  Arab, 
on  a  white  horse,  waving  defiance.  They  were  just  within  gun 
range,  and  a  few  rounds  dispersed  them. 

Soon  the  whole  force  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Gerald 
Graham,  and  after  spending  one  night  in  bivouac  outside  Fort 
Baker  they  marched  forward  at  daybreak  on  February  29  to  fight 
the  battle  of  El  Teb.  It  was  my  lot  to  watch  that  battle,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  could  be  seen  in  the  mirage,  through  a  telescope. 
The  co-operation  of  my  guns  might  have  been  required  if  everything 
had  not  gone  as  well  as  was  expected.  The  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  led  the  way,  and  amongst  the  former,  the  10th  Hussars 
were  conspicuous — the  officers  in  khaki  tunics,  gold-laced  riding- 
breeches,  gold  and  silver  belts,  and  helmets  with  tall  brass  spikes 
and  chains.  The  regiment,  on  its  way  home  from  India  without 
horses,  was  taken  out  of  transports  and  mounted  on  small  Egyptian 
horses.  Amongst  the  subalterns,  I  remember  Julian  Byng — 
the  Commander  of  the  celebrated  Third  Army  on  the  Western 
front  in  1917-18.  My  knowledge  of  the  battle  of  El  Teb  is  only 
second-hand,  so  I  will  not  try  to  describe  it.  One  incident  may 
be  worth  repeating. 

The  enemy  unexpectedly  opened  fire  upon  our  force  with  field- 
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guns.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  battalion  to  take  these  guns.  Colonel 
Burnaby,  of  '  Ride  to  Khiva  '  fame,  had  been  in  front  of  our  men, 
using  a  shot-gun  loaded  with  slugs,  during  the  advance.  He  was 
amongst  the  first  to  reach  the  guns,  and  was  sitting  on  one  of  them 
examining  his  bare  arm  when  our  senior  major  came  up.  Burnaby 
called  to  him,  '  Look  at  that  arm  !  '  Not  noticing  a  hole  in  it, 
which  Burnaby  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  Martini  bullet 
fired  by  one  of  our  men,  the  major  answered — *  Very  fine  arm, 
sir  !  '* 

The  wounded,  with  Baker  Paska  and  Burnaby,  began  to  arrive 
at  Fort  Baker  in  the  evening,  with  an  escort  of  10th  Hussars. 
We  heard  the  story  of  the  charge  by  the  10th  and  19th  Hussars, 
and  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  enemy,  whose  tactics  were  to  lie 
flat  on  the  ground  and  slash  at  the  horses  with  knives  as  they 
passed.  '  Monty '  Slade  in  the  10th  was  killed,  his  horse  being 
brought  down  in  that  way.  Sword-cuts  did  little  damage  to  the 
shields,  made  of  thick  hide,  which  the  Arabs  held  in  the  left  hand. 
I  have  one  of  these  shields  as  an  example  with  the  shallow  mark 
of  a  cut  on  it,  and  heard  of  several  picked  up  with  revolver  bullets 
lodged  in  them.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  remember  an  incident 
that  may  help  to  give  an  idea  of  life  without  water.  One  of  our 
men  brought  me  a  message  to  say  that  the  R.E.  corporal  had  secured 
some  washing  water,  and  '  Would  we  like  to  have  some  ?  '  Soon 
after  he  brought  over  a  small  bit  of  looking  glass,  and  a  tiny  basin 
of  thick  liquid  looking  like  pea  soup.  This  made  shaving  possible, 
at  all  events,  but  before  I  could  finish  my  corporal  came  up  and 
saluted.  '  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  men  say  would  you  please 
not  splash  the  water,  as  they  would  like  to  have  a  rub  at  it.' 
When  about  six  of  them  had  used  it,  a  message  came  from  the 
R.E.  to  ask  if  we  had  finished  with  their  water  yet ! 

Tokar  was  relieved  the  next  day,  and  our  battalion  came  back 
to  Fort  Baker.  On  the  day  following  we  marched  to  Trinkitat, 
and  embarked  in  the  Humber  for  Suakin.  The  Humber  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bathroom.  Some  people  say  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.'  I  think  they 
are  wrong.  I  can  only  say  that  I  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  in. 
the  desert  the  idea  of  sitting  in  a  warm  bath  holding  a  compound 
containing  a  pint  of  champagne,  two  bottles  of  soda  water,  with 
a  bit  of  ice  tinkling  against  the  glass.  That  ambition  was  fulfilled 
by  some  of  us  in  the  Humber  before  we  arrived  at  Suakin  for  the 
advance  on  Tamaai. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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LORD  BYRON  AND  DR.   M1LLINGEN. 

AN  ^EDITORIAL   NOTE. 

THE  Editor  has  received  from  Mr.  J.  E.  van  Millingen  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  article  by  Lord  Eversley  on  '  Lord  Byron  and  Dr. 
Millingen '  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
CORNHILL.  He  does  not  propose  to  publish  it,  but  will  remark 
that  Mr.  Van  Millingen  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  volume 
*  Sin  and  its  Victim,'  frequently  quoted  in  the  article,  was  written 
by  a  reprobate  son  of  the  late  doctor  in  order  to  blackmail  his 
father. 

Lord  Eversley  on  his  part  desires  to  make  one  correction  of 
his  article.  He  withdraws  the  statement  that  Dr.  Millingen 
divorced  his  second  wife,  a  statement  made  on  the  authority  of 
a  friend  at  Constantinople  in  1878,  whom  he  thought  reliable. 
But  as  Mr.  J.  R.  van  Millingen  assures  him  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  he  expresses  regret  that  it  has  given  pain  to 
the  descendants  of  that  lady. 
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THE   GREAT  HOUSE. 

A   STORY  OF  QUIET  TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

TOFT    AT    THE    BUTTERFLIES. 

BASSET'S  view  of  Toft,  if  it  did  not  hit,  came  very  near  the  mark. 
For  many  years  the  man  had  served  his  master  with  loyalty. 
The  relations  between  them  had  been  such  as  were  common  in  days 
when  servants  stayed  long  in  a  place  and  held  themselves  a  part 
of  the  family.  The  master  had  been  easy,  the  man  had  had  no 
ambitions  beyond  those  of  his  fellows,  and  no  temptations  except 
those  which  turned  upon  the  cellar-book. 

But  a  year  before  Mary  Audley's  arrival  two  things  had  happened. 
First  the  curate  had  fallen  in  love  with  Etruria,  and  the  fact  had 
become  known  to  her  father,  to  whom  the  girl  was  everything. 
Her  refinement,  her  beauty,  her  goodness  were  his  secret  delight. 
And  the  thought  that  she  might  become  a  lady,  that  she  might 
sit  at  the  table  at  which  he  served  had  taken  hold  of  the  austere 
man's  mind  and  become  a  passion.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything 
and  to  suffer  anything  to  bring  this  about.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
when  Etruria  put  the  offer  aside.  She  was  nothing  if  not  trans- 
parent, and  he  was  too  fond  of  her  not  to  see  that  her  happiness  was 
bound  up  with  the  man  who  had  stooped  to  woo  her. 

He  was  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  or  to  the  clergyman's 
poverty.  But  he  saw  that  Colet,  poor  as  he  was,  could  raise  his 
daughter  in  the  social  scale  ;  and  he  spent  long  hours  in  studying 
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how  the  marriage  might  be  brought  about.  He  hugged  the  matter 
to  him,  and  brooded  over  it,  but  he  never  discovered  his  thoughts 
or  his  hopes  either  to  his  wife,  or  to  Elruria. 

Then  one  day  the  sale  of  a  living  happened  to  be  discussed  in 
his  presence,  and  as  he  went,  solemn  and  silent,  round  the  table 
he  listened.  He  learned  that  livings  could  be  bought.  He  learned 
that  the  one  in  question,  with  its  house  and  garden  and  three  hundred 
a  year,  had  fetched  a  thousand  guineas,  and  from  that  day  Toft's 
aim  was  by  hook  or  crook  to  gain  a  thousand  guineas.  He  revelled 
in  impossible  dreams  of  buying  a  living,  of  giving  it  to  Etruria, 
and  of  handing  maid  and  dowry  to  the  fortunate  man  who  was 
to  make  her  a  lady.. 

There  have  been  more  sordid  and  more  selfish  ambitions. 

But  a  thousand  guineas  was  a  huge  sum  to  the  man-servant. 
True,  he  had  saved  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  for  his 
position  in  life  he  held  himself  a  rich  man.  But  a  thousand 
guineas  ?  He  turned  the  matter  this  way  and  that,  and  sometimes 
he  lost  hope,  and  sometimes  he  pinned  his  faith  to  a  plan  that 
twenty-four  hours  showed  to  be  futile.  All  the  time  his  wife  who 
lay  beside  him,  his  daughter  who  waited  on  him,  his  master  on 
whom  he  waited,  were  as  far  from  seeing  into  his  mind  as  if  they 
had  lived  in  another  planet. 

Then  the  second  thing  happened.  He  surprised,  wholly  by 
chance,  a  secret  which  gave  him  a  hold  over  John  Audley.  Under 
other  circumstances  he  might  have  been  above  using  the  advantage  ; 
as  it  was,  he  was  tempted.  He  showed  his  hand,  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds  was  named  ;  for  a  week  he  fancied  that  he  had 
performed  half  his  task.  Then  his  master  explained  with  a  gentle 
smile  that  to  know  and  to  prove  were  two  things,  and  that  whereas 
Toft  had  for  a  time  been  able  to  do  both,  John  Audley  had  now 
destroyed  the  evidence.  The  master  had  in  fact  been  too  sly  for 
the  man,  and  Toft  found  himself  pretty  well  where  he  had  been.  In 
the  end  Audley  thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  did  but  whet  his  desire  and  sharpen  his  wits. 

For  he  had  now  tasted  blood.  He  had  made  something  by  a 
secret.  There  might  be  others  to  learn.  He  kept  his  eyes  open, 
and  soon  he  became  aware  of  his  master's  disappearances.  He 
tracked  him,  he  played  the  spy,  he  discovered  that  John  Audley 
was  searching  for  something  in  the  Great  House.  The  words  that 
the  old  man  let  fall,  while  half-conscious  in  the  Yew  Walk,  added 
to  his  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  scared  him.  A  moment 
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later,  and  Lord  Audley  might  have  known  as  much  as  he  knew 
— and  perhaps  more  ! 

For  he  did  not  as  yet  know  all,  and  it  was  in  the  attempt  to 
complete  his  knowledge  that  Mary  had  caught  him  listening  at  the 
door.  The  blow  was  a  sharp  one.  He  was  still  so  far  unspoiled, 
still  so  near  the  old  Toft  that  he  could  not  bear  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  should  learn  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen.  And  John 
Audley  ?  What  would  he  do,  if  Mary  told  him  ? 

Toft  could  not  guess.  He  knew  that  his  master  was  barely 
sane,  if  he  was  sane  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  he  was  utterly  inhuman. 
John  Audley  would  put  him  and  his  family  to  the  door  without 
mercy  if  that  seemed  to  him  the  safer  course.  And  that  meant 
an  end  of  all  his  plans  for  Etruria,  for  Colet,  for  them  all. 

True,  he  might  use  such  power  as  he  had.  But  it  was  imperfect, 
and  in  its  use  he  must  come  to  grips  with  one  who  had  shown 
himself  his  better  both  in  courage  and  cunning.  He  had  imbibed 
a  strong  fear  of  his  master,  and  he  could  not  without  a  qualm 
contemplate  a  struggle  with  him. 

For  a  week  after  his  detection  by  Mary,  he  went  about  his  work 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  And  nothing  happened  ;  it  was  that  which 
tried  him.  More  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet,  of  telling  her  all  he  knew,  of  imploring  her  pardon. 
It  was  only  her  averted  eyes  and  cold  tone  that  held  him 
back. 

Such  a  crisis  makes  a  man  either  better  or  worse,  and  it  made 
Toft  worse.  At  the  end  of  three  days  a  chance  word  put  a  fine 
point  on  his  fears  and  stung  him  to  action.  He  might  not  know 
enough  to  face  John  Audley,  but  he  thought  that  he  knew  enough 
to  sell  his  secret — in  the  other  camp.  His  lordship  was  young  and 
probably  malleable.  He  would  go  to  him  and  strike  a  bargain. 

Arrived  at  this  point  the  man  did  not  hide  from  himself  that 
he  was  going  to  do  a  hateful  thing.  He  thought  of  his  wife  and 
her  wonder  could  she  know.  He  thought  of  Etruria 's  mild  eyes 
and  her  goodness.  And  he  shivered.  But  it  was  for  her.  It  was 
for  them.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  was  in  Riddsley. 

As  he  passed  the  Maypole,  where  Mr.  Colet  had  his  lodgings, 
he  noticed  that  the  town  wore  an  unusual  aspect.  Groups  of 
men  stood  talking  in  the  roadway,  or  on  the  doorsteps.  A  passing 
horseman  was  shouting  to  a  man  at  a  window.  Nearer  the  middle 
of  the  town  the  stir  was  greater.  About  the  saddler's  door,  about 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Audley  Arms,  and  round  the  yard 
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entrance,  knots  of  men  argued  and  gesticulated.  Toft  asked  the 
saddler  what  it  was. 

'  Haven't  you  heard  ?  ' 

'  No.     What's  the  news  ?  ' 

*  The  General  Election's  off ! '  The  saddler  answered  with 
an  inflamed  look.  '  Peel's  in  again !  And  damn  me,  after  this,' 
he  continued,  '  there's  nothing  I  won't  swallow  !  He  come  in  in 
the  farming  interest,  and  the  hunting  interest,  and  the  racing 
interest,  and  the  gentlemanly  interest,  that  I  live  by,  and  you  too, 
Mr.  Toft !  And  it  was  bad  enough  when  he  threw  it  up  !  But 
to  go  in  again  and  to  take  our  money  and  do  the  Radicals'  work  ! ' 
The  saddler  spat  on  the  brick  pavement.  '  Why,  there  was  never 
such  a  thing  heard  of  in  the  'varsal  world  !  Never  !  If  Tamworth 
don't  blush  for  him  and  his  pigs  turn  pink,  I'm  d — d,  and  that's  all.' 

Toft  had  to  ask  half  a  dozen  questions  before  he  grasped  the 
position.  Gradually  he  learned  that  after  Peel  had  resigned 
the  Whigs  had  tried  to  form  a  government ;  that  they  had  failed, 
and  that  now  Peel  was  to  come  in  again,  expressly  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  Corn  Laws  which  he  had  taken  office  to  support, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  his  party  was  pledged  ! 

The  thing  was  not  much  in  Toft's  way,  nor  his  interest  in  it 
great,  but  as  he  passed  along  he  caught  odds  and  ends  of  con- 
versation. '  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ! '  cried  an  angry  man. 
'  The  Radicals  have  invented  it ! '  '  Like  enough  ! '  replied 
another.  '  Like  enough  !  There's  naught  they  wouldn't  do  ! ' 
'  Well,  after  all,'  suggested  a  third  in  a  milder  tone,  '  cheap  bread 
is  something.'  *  What  ?  If  you've  got  no  money  to  buy  it  ? 
You're  a  fool !  I  tell  you  it'll  be  the  ruin  of  Riddsley  ! '  *  You're 
right  there,  Joe  ! '  answered  the  first  speaker.  '  There'll  be  no 
farmer  for  miles  round  '11  pay  his  way  ! ' 

At  the  door  of  Mr.  Stubbs's  office  three  excited  clients  were 
clamouring  for  entrance  ;  an  elderly  clerk  with  a  high  bridge  to 
his  nose  was  withstanding  them.  Before  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
the  secretary,  a  superior  person  of  Manchester  views,  was  talking 
pompously  to  a  little  group.  '  We  must  take  in  the  whole  field,' 
Toft  heard  him  say.  '  If  you'll  read  Mr.  Carlyle's  tract  on — ' 
Toft  lost  the  rest.  The  Institute  readers  belonged  mainly  to 
Hatton's  Works  or  Banfield's,  and  the  secretary  taught  in  an 
evening  school.  He  was  darkly  suspected  of  being  a  teetotaller, 
but  it  had  never  been  proved  against  him. 

Toft  began  to  wonder  if  he  had  chosen  his  time  well,  but  he 
was  near  The  Butterflies  and  he  hardened  his  heart ;  to  retreat  now 
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were  to  dub  himself  coward.  He  told  the  maid  that  he  came  from 
the  Gatehouse,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  deliver  a  letter  into  his 
lordship's  own  hand  ;  in  a  moment  he  found  himself  mounting  the 
shallow  carpeted  stairs.  In  comparison  with  the  Gatehouse,  the 
house  was  modern,  elegant,  luxurious,  the  passages  were  warm. 

When  he  was  ushered  in,  his  lordship,  a  dressing-gown  cast 
over  a  chair  beside  him  as  if  he  had  just  put  on  his  coat,  was 
writing  near  the  fireplace.  After  an  interval  that  seemed  long  to 
Toft,  who  eyed  his  heavy  massiveness  with  a  certain  dismay,  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  sat  back,  and  looked  at  the  servant. 

'  From  the  Gatehouse  ?  '  he  asked,  after  a  leisurely  survey. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  Toft  answered  respectfully.  '  I  was  with  Mr. 
Audley  when  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  Yew  Walk.' 

*  To  be  sure  !  I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  You've  a  letter 
for  me  ? ' 

Toft  hesitated.  *  I  wished  to  see  you,  my  lord,'  he  said.  The 
thing  was  not  as  easy  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  be  ;  the  man  was 
more  formidable.  '  On  a  matter  of  business.' 

Audley  raised  his  eyebrows.  '  Business  ?  '  he  said.  '  Isn't  it 
Mr.  Stubbs  you  want  to  see  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  lord,'  Toft  answered.  But  the  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead.  What  if  his  lordship  took  a  high  tone,  ordered  him 
out  and  reported  the  matter  to  his  master  ?  Too  late  it  struck 
Toft  that  a  gentleman  might  take  that  line. 

'  Well,  be  quick,'  Audley  replied.  Then  in  a  different  tone, 
'  You  don't  come  from  Miss  Audley  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  lord.' 

'  Then  what  is  it  ?  ' 

Toft  turned  his  hat  in  his  hands.  '  I  have  information ' — it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  control  his  voice — '  which  it  is  to  your 
lordship's  interest  to  have.' 

There  was  a  pregnant  pause.  '  Oh  !  '  the  young  man  said  at 
last.  '  And  you  come — to  sell  it  ? ' 

Toft  nodded,  unable  to  speak.  Yet  he  was  getting  on  better 
than  he  expected. 

'  Rather  an  unusual  position,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.' 

'  The  information  should  be  unusual  ?  ' 

'  It  is,  my  lord.' 

Lord  Audley  smiled.  '  Well,'  he  answered,  *  I'll  say  this,  my 
man.  If  you  are  going  to  sell  me  a  spavined  horse,  don't !  It  will 
not  be  to  your  advantage.  What's  it  all  about  ? ' 
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'  Mr.  Audley's  claim,  my  lord.' 

Audley  had  expected  this,  yet  he  could  not  quite  mask  the 
effect  which  the  statement  made  upon  him.  The  thing  that  he 
had  foreseen  and  feared,  that  had  haunted  him  in  the  small  hours 
and  been  as  it  were  a  death's-head  at  his  feast,  was  taking  shape. 
But  he  was  quick  to  recover  himself,  and  '  Oh  ! '  said  he.  '  That's 
it,  is  it  ?  Don't  you  know  that  that's  all  over,  my  man  ?  ' 

'  I  think  not,  my  lord.' 

The  peer  took  up  a  paper-knife  and  toyed  with  it.  '  Well,' 
he  said,  '  what  is  it  ?  Come,  I  don't  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.' 

'  Mr.  Audley  has  found ' 

'  Found,  eh  ? '  raising  his  eyebrows. 

Toft  corrected  himself.  'He  has  in  his  power — papers,'  he 
said,  '  that  upset  your  lordship's  case.  I  can  still  enable  you  to 
keep  those  papers  in  your  hands.' 

Audley  threw  down  the  paper-cutter.  '  They  are  certainly 
worthless,'  he  said.  His  voice  was  contemptuous,  but  there  was 
a  hard  look  in  his  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Audley  thinks  otherwise.' 

'  But  he  has  not  seen  them  ?  ' 

'  He  knows  what's  in  them,  my  lord.  He  has  been  searching 
for  them  for  weeks.' 

The  young  man  weighed  this ;  and  Toft's  courage  rose,  and 
his  con£dence.  The  trumps  were  in  his  hand,  and  though  for  a 
moment  he  had  shrunk  before  the  other's  heavy  jaw  he  was  glad 
now  that  he  had  come  ;  more  than  glad  when  the  big  man  after  a 
long  pause  asked  quietly,  '  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Five  hundred  pounds,  my  lord.' 

The  other  laughed,  and  Toft  did  not  like  the  laugh.  '  Indeed  ? 
Five  hundred  pounds  ?  That's  a  good  deal  of  money  ! ' 

'  The  information  is  worth  that,  or  it  is  worth  nothing.' 

'  I  quite  agree  ! '  the  peer  answered  lightly.  '  You're  a  wit, 
my  man.  But  that's  not  saying  you've  a  good  case.  However, 
I'll  put  you  to  the  test.  You  know  where  the  papers  are  ? ' 

'  I  do,  my  lord.' 

'  Very  good.  There's  a  piece  of  paper.  Write  on  one  side  the 
precise  place  where  they  lie.  I  will  write  on  the  other  a  promise 
to  pay  £500  if  the  papers  are  found  in  that  place,  and  are  of  the 
value  you  assert.  That  is  a  fair  offer.' 

Toft  stood  irresolute.     He  thought  hard. 

My  lord  pushed  the  paper  across.  '  Come  ! '  he  said  ;  '  write  ! 
Or  I'll  write  first,  if  that  is  your  trouble.'  With  decision  he  seized 
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a  quill,  held  it  poised  a  moment,  then  he  wrote  four  lines  and 
signed  them  with  a  flourish,  added  the  date  and  read  them  to 
himself.  With  a  grim  smile  he  pushed  the  paper  across  to  Toft. 
'  There,'  he  said.  '  What  more  do  you  want,  my  man,  than 
that  ?  ' 

Toft  took  the  paper  and  read  what  was  written  on  it,  from  the 
'  In  consideration  of,'  that  began  the  sentence,  to  the  firm  signature 
'  Audley  of  Beaudelays  '  that  closed  it.  He  did  not  speak. 

'  Come  !  You  can't  want  anything  more  than  that ! '  my  lord 
said.  '  You  have  only  to  write,  read  me  the  secret,  and  keep  the 
paper  until  it  is  redeemed.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.' 

'  Then  take  the  pen.  Of  course  the  place  must  be  precise. 
I  am  not  going  to  pull  down  Beaudelays  House  to  find  a  box  of 
papers  that  I  do  not  believe  is  there  ! ' 

Toft's  face  was  grey,  the  sweat  stood  on  his  lip.  '  I  did  not 
say,'  he  muttered,  the  paper  rustling  in  his  unsteady  hand, '  that 
they  were  in  Beaudelays  House.' 

'  No  ?  '  Audley  replied.  '  Perhaps  not.  And  for  the  matter 
of  that,  it  is  not  a  question  of  saying  anything.  It  is  a  question 
of  writing.  You  can  write,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Toft  did  not  speak.  He  could  not  speak.  He  had  supposed 
that  the  power  to  put  his  lordship  on  the  scent  would  be  the  same 
as  pulling  down  the  fox.  When  he  had  said  that  the  papers  were 
in  the  house,  that  they  were  behind  a  wall,  that  Mr.  Audley  knew 
where  they  were,  he  would  have  earned — he  thought — his  money  ! 

But  he  had  not  known  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
And  challenged  to  set  down  the  place  where  the  papers  lay,  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  do  it.  In  the  house  ?  .  Behind  a  wall  ? 
He  saw  now  that  that  would  not  do.  That  would  not  satisfy  the 
big  smiling  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  him,  amused  at  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

He  knew  that  he  was  cornered,  and  he  lost  his  countenance 
and  his  manners.  He  swore. 

The  young  man  laughed.  '  The  biter  bit,'  he  said.  *  Five 
hundred  pounds  you  said,  didn't  you  ?  I  wonder  whether  I  ought 
to  send  for  the  constable  ?  Or  tell  Mr.  Audley  ?  That  would  be 
wiser  perhaps  ?  What  do  you  think  you  deserve,  my  man  ?  ' 

Toft  stretched  out  a  shaking  arm  towards  the  paper.  But  my 
lord  was  before  him.  His  huge  hand  fell  on  it.  He  tore  it  across 
and  across,  and  threw  the  pieces  under  the  table. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  that  won't  do  !     You  will  write  at  a  venture 
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and  if  you  are  right  you  will  claim  the  money,  and  if  you  are  wrong 
you  will  have  this  paper  to  show  that  I  bargained  with  you.  But 
I  never  meant  to  bargain  with  you,  my  good  rascal.  I  knew  you 
were  a  fraud.  I  knew  it  from  the  beginning.  And  now  I've  only 
one  thing  to  say.  Either  you  will  tell  me  freely  what  you  know, 
and  in  that  case  I  shall  say  nothing.  Or  I  report  you  to  your 
master.  That's  my  last  word.' 

Toft  shook  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  done  a  hateful  thing, 
he  had  been  defeated,  and  exposure  threatened  him.  As  far  as 
his  master  was  concerned  he  could  face  it.  But  his  wife,  his  daughter  ? 
Who  thought  him  honest,  loyal,  who  thought  him  a  man !  Who 
believed  in  him !  How  could  he,  how  would  he  face  them,  if  this 
tale  were  told  ? 

My  lord  saw  the  change  in  him,  saw  how  he  shrank,  and,  smiling, 
he  fancied  that  he  had  the  man  in  his  grasp,  fancied  that  he 
would  tell  what  he  knew,  and  tell  it  for  .nothing.  And  twice 
Toft  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and  twice  no  words  came.  For  at 
the  last  moment,  in  this  strait,  what  there  was  of  good  in  the  man — 
and  there  was  good — rose  up,  and  had  the  better  ;  had  the  better, 
reinforced  perhaps  by  his  hatred  of  the  heavy  smiling  face  that 
gloated  upon  him. 

For  at  the  last  moment,  *  No,  my  lord,'  he  said  desperately, 
'  I'll  not  speak.  You  may  do  what  you  like.' 

And  before  his  lordship,  taken  by  surprise,  could  interpose, 
the  servant  turned  and  made  for  the  door.  He  was  half-way  down 
the  stairs  before  the  other  had  risen  from  his  seat.  He  had 
escaped,  he  was  clear  for  the  time  ;  and  safe  in  the  road  he  breathed 
more  freely.  But  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  on  his  way  before 
he  remarked  that  he  was  in  the  open  air,  or  bethought  himself  to 
put  on  his  hat. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

MY    LORD    SPEAKS. 

FOR  a  few  happy  moments  Audley  had  certainly  hoped  that  he 
was  going  to  learn  all  that  Toft  knew,  and  to  learn  it  for  nothing. 
He  had  been  baulked  in  this  ;  but  when  he  came  to  think  over  the 
matter  he  was  not  ill  content  with  himself,  nor  with  his  conduct 
of  the  interview.  He  had  dealt  with  the  matter  with  presence  of 
mind,  and  in  the  only  safe  way ;  and  he  had  taught  the  man  a 
lesson.  '  He  knows  by  this  time,'  he  reflected,  '  that  if  I  am  a 
lord,  I  am  not  a  fool ! ' 
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But  this  mood  did  not  last  long,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  one 
less  cheerful.  The  death's-head  had  never  been  wanting  at  his 
feast.  The  family  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  him  with 
his  blood  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  him,  and  in  the  silence  of 
night  he  had  many  a  time  heard  John  Audley  at  work  seeking  out 
the  means  to  displace  him.  '  Even  the  great  empty  house  had 
seemed  to  mock  his  pretensions. 

But  until  the  last  month  his  fears  had  been  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  in  his  busy  hours  he  had  laughed  at  them.  He  was  Lord 
Audley,  he  sat,  he  voted,  the  doors  of  White's,  of  Almack's  were  open 
to  him.  In  town  he  was  a  personage,  in  the  country  a  divinity 
still  hedged  him,  no  tradesman  spoke  to  him  save  hat  in  hand. 
Then,  lately,  the  traces  which  he  had  found  in  the  Great  House  had 
given  a  shape  to  his  fears  ;  and  within  the  last  hour  he  had  learned 
their  solidity.  Sane  or  mad,  John  Audley  was  upon  his  track,  bent 
upon  displacing  him,  bent  upon  ruining  him  ;  and  this  very  day 
the  man  might  be  laying  his  hand  upon  the  thing  he  needed. 

Audley  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Toft's  story.  It  confirmed 
his  fears  only  too  well ;  and  the  family  tradition — that  too  weighed 
with  him.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  before  him,  then,  uneasy 
and  restless,  he  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  He  went  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  until  by-and-by  he  came  to  a  stand  before  one  of  the 
windows.  He  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  glass.  There  was 
one  way,  certainly.  Stubbs  had  said  so,  and  Stubbs  was  right. 
There  was  one  way,  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  limita- 
tions it  would  impose  upon  him.  If  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  poor  man. 

The  window  at  which  he  stood  looked  on  a  road — a  road  of 
dignity,  a  little  removed  from  the  common  traffic  of  the  town.  But 
the  windows  also,  looking  sideways,  commanded  a  more  frequented 
thoroughfare  which  crossed  this  street.  His  thoughts  far  away 
and  sombrely  engaged,  the  young  man  watched  the  stream  of 
passers,  as  it  trickled  across  this  distant  opening. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  recalled  his  mind  to  the  present.  He  started, 
turned.  In  three  strides  he  was  beside  the  hearth.  He  rang  the 
bell  twice,  the  signal  for  his  man.  He  waited  impatiently. 

'  My  hat  and  coat !  '  he  cried  to  the  servant.  '  Quick,  I'm  in  a 
hurry  ! '  Like  most  men  who  have  known  vicissitudes  he  had  a  super- 
stitious side,  and  the  figure  which  he  had  seen  pass  across  the  end  of 
the  road  had  appeared  so  aptly,  so  timely,  and  had  had  so  much  the 
air  of  an  answer  to  his  doubts  that  he  took  it  for  an  inspiration. 

He  ran  down  the  stairs,  but  he  knew  that  his  comings  and  goings 
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were  marked,  and  once  outside  the  house  he  controlled  his  im- 
patience. He  walked  slowly,  humming  a  tune  and  swaying  his 
cane,  and  it  was  a  very  stately  gentleman  taking  the  air  and 
acknowledging  with  courtesy  the  respectful  salutations  of  the 
passers,  who  came  on  Mary  Audley  as  she  turned  from  Dr.  Pepper's 
door  in  the  High  Street. 

He  stood.     '  Miss  Audley  ! '  he  cried. 

Mary  was  flushed  with  exercise,  ruffled  by  the  wind,  travel- 
stained.  But  she  would  have  cared  little  for  these  things  if  she 
could  have  governed  the  blood  that  rose  to  her  cheeks  at  his  sudden 
appearance.  To  mask  her  confusion  she  rushed  into  speech. 

'  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I  am,'  she  said.  '  My 
uncle  is  not  so  well  to-day,  and  in  a  panic  about  his  medicine.  Toft, 
who  should  have  come  into  town  to  fetch  it,  was  not  to  be 
found,  so  I  had  to  come.' 

'  And  you  have  walked  in  ?  ' 

Smiling,  she  showed  him  her  boots.  '  And  I  am  presently  going 
to  walk  out,'  she  said. 

'  You  will  never  do  it  ?  ' 

'  Before  dark  ?  No,  perhaps  not ! '  She  raised  her  hand  and 
put  back  a  tress  of  hair  which  had  strayed  from  its  fellows.  '  And 
I  shall  be  tired.  But  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  I  cannot  walk 
ten  miles  at  a  pinch.' 

'  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  walk  ten  miles  to-day,'  he  retorted. 
'  My  plans  for  you  are  quite  different.  Have  you  got  what  you 
came  to  fetch  ?  ' 

She  had  steadied  herself,  and  was  by  this  time  at  her  ease. 
She  made  a  little  grimace.  '  No,'  she  said.  '  It  will  not  be  ready 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

He  rang  Dr.  Pepper's  belj.  An  awestruck  apprentice,  who  had 
watched  the  interview  through  the  dusty  window  of  the  surgery, 
showed  himself. 

'  Be  good  enough  to  send  the  medicine  for  Miss  Audley  to 
Mrs.  Jenkinson's,'  Audley  said.  *  You  understand  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord  !     Certainly,  my  lord  !  ' 

She  was  going  to  protest.     He  turned  to  her,  silenced  her. 
'  And  now  I  take  possession  of  you,'  he  said,  supremely  careless 
what  the  lad  heard.    '  You  are  coming  to  The  Butterflies  to  take  tea, 
or  sherry,  or  whatever  you  take  when  you  have  walked  five  miles.' 
'Oh,  Lord  Audley  !  ' 

'  And  then  I  am  going  to  drive  you  as  far  as  the  old  Cross ; 
and  walk  up  the  hill  with  you — as  far  as  I  choose.' 
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'  Oh,  but  I  cannot ! '  Mary  cried,  colouring  charmingly,  but 
whether  with  pleasure  or  embarrassment  she  could  not  tell.  She 
only  knew  that  his  ridiculous  way  of  taking  possession  of  her, 
the  very  masterfulness  of  it,  moved  her  strangely.  '  I  cannot 
indeed.  What  would  my  uncle  say  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care  ! '  he  replied,  swinging  his 
walking  cane,  and  smiling  as  he  towered  above  her.  '  He  may  go 
hang — for  once  ! ' 

She  hesitated.  c  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  she  paid.  '  I  confess 
I  did  not  look  forward  to  the  walk  back.  But ' 

'  There  is  no — but,'  he  replied.  '  And  no  walk  back  !  It  is 
arranged.  It  is  time  ' — his  eyes  dwelt  kindly  on  her  as  she  turned 
with  him—'  it  is  time  that  some  one  took  it  in  hand  to  arrange 
things  for  you.  Five  miles  in  and  five  miles  out  over  dirty  roads 
on  a  winter  afternoon — and  Miss  Audley  !  No,  no  !  And  now — 
this  way,  please  ! ' 

She  yielded,  she  could  not  tell  why,  except  that  it  was  difficult 
to  resist  him,  and  not  unpleasant  to  obey  him.  And  after  all, 
why  should  she  not  go  with  him  ?  She  had  been  feeling  fagged 
and  tired,  depressed,  moreover,  by  her  uncle's  fears.  The  low- 
lying  fields,  the  town,  the  streets,  all  dingy  under  a  grey  autumn 
sky,  had  given  her  no  welcome. 

And  her  thoughts,  too,  had  been  dun-coloured.  She  had  felt 
very  lonely  the  last  few  days,  doubtful  of  the  future,  without  aim  ; 
hipped.  And  now  in  a  moment  all  seemed  changed.  She  was 
no  longer  alone,  nor  fearful.  The  streets  were  no  longer  dingy 
nor  dreary  ;  there  were  still  pleasant  things  in  the  world,  kindness, 
and  thought  for  others,  and  friendship  and — and  tea  and  cake  ! 
Was  it  wonderful  that  as  she  walked  along  beside  my  lord  her 
spirits  rose  ?  That  she  felt  an  unaccountable  relief,  and  in  the 
reaction  of  the  moment  smiled  and  sparkled  more  than  her  wont  ? 
That  the  muddy  brick  pavement,  the  low-browed  shops,  the 
leafless  trees  all  seemed  brighter  than  before,  and  that  even  the 
butcher's  stall  became  almost  a  thing  of  beauty  ? 

And  he  responded  famously.  He  swung  his  stick,  he  laughed, 
he  was  gay.  '  Don't  pretend  !  '  he  said.  *  I  see  that  you  were  glad 
enough  to  meet  me  !  ' 

'  And  the  tea  and  cake  ! '  she  replied.  '  After  five  miles  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  meet  them  ?  ' 

'  Exactly  !  It  is  my  belief  that  if  I  had  not  met  you,  you  would 
have  fallen  by  the  way.  You  want  some  one  to  look  after  you, 
Miss  Audley.'  The  name  was  a  caress. 
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Nor  was  the  pleasure  all  their  own.  Great  was  the  excitement 
of  the  townsfolk  as  they  passed.  '  His  lordship  and  a  young  lady  ?  ' 
cried  half  Biddsley,  running  to  the  windows.  '  Quick,  or  you  will 
miss  them  ! '  Some  wondered  who  she  could  be  ;  more  had  seen 
her  at  church  and  could  answer.  '  Miss  Audley  ?  The  young  lady 
who  had  come  to  live  at  the  Gatehouse  ?  Indeed  !  You  don't 
say  so  ? '  For  every  soul  in  Kiddsley,  over  twelve  years  old,  was 
versed  in  the  Audley  history,  knew  all  about  the  suit,  and  could 
tell  off  the  degrees  of  kindred  as  easily  as  they  could  tell  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Audley  Arms  to  the  Portcullis.  '  Mr.  Peter  Audley's 
daughter  who  lived  in  Paris  ?  Lady-in-waiting  to  a  Princess. 
And  now  walking  with  his  lordship  as  if  she  had  known  him 
all  her  life  !  What  would  Mr.  John  say  ?  D'you  see  how  gay 
he  looks !  Not  a  bit  what  he  is  when  he  speaks  to  us  !  Wonder 
whether  there's  anything  in  it ! '  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  with  tit- 
bits from  the  history  of  Mary's  father,  and  choice  eccentricities 
from  the  life  of  John  Audley. 

Mrs.  Jenkinson's  amazement,  as  she  espied  them  coming  up 
the  path  to  the  house,  was  a  thing  by  itself.  It  was  such  that  she 
set  her  door  ajar  that  she  might  see  them  pass  through  the  hall. 
She  was  all  of  a  twitter,  she  said  afterwards.  And  poor  Jane  and 
poor  Sarah — who  were  out !  What  a  miss  they  were  having  ! 
It  was  not  thrice  in  the  twelve  months  that  his  lordship  brought 
a  lady  to  the  house. 

A  greater  miss,  indeed,  it  turned  out,  than  she  thought.  For 
to  her  gratification  Lord  Audley  tapped  at  her  door.  He  pushed 
it  open.  '  Mrs.  Jenkinson,'  he  said  pleasantly,  '  this  is  my  cousin, 
Miss  Audley,  who  is  good  enough  to  take  a  cup  of  your  excellent  tea 
with  me,  if  you  will  make  it.  She  has  walked  in  from  the  Gatehouse.' 

Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  a  combination  of  an  eager,  bright-eyed 
bird  and  a  stout,  short  lady  in  dove-coloured  silk — if  such  a  thing 
can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  soul  of  good-nature.  She  took  Mary 
by  both  hands,  beamed  upon  her,  and  figuratively  took  her  to 
her  bosom.  '  A  little  cake  and  wine,  my  dear,'  she  chirruped. 
'  After  a  long  walk !  And  then  tea.  To  be  sure,  my  dear !  I 
knew  your  father,  Mr.  Peter  Audley,  a  dear,  good  gentleman.  You 
would  like  to  wash  your  hands  ?  Yes,  my  dear !  Not  that  you 
are  not — and  his  lordship  will  wait  for  us  upstairs.  Yes,  there's 
a  step.  I  knew  your  father,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  A  new  brush, 
my  dear.  And  now  will  you  let  me — not  that  your  sweet  face  needs 
any  ornament !  Yes,  I  talk  too  much — but,  there,  there,  when 
vou  are  as  old ' 
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She  was  a  simple  soul,  and  because  her  tongue  rarely  stopped 
she  might  have  been  supposed  to  see  nothing.  But  women,  unlike 
men,  can  do  two  things  at  once,  and  little  escaped  her  twinkling 
spectacles.  As  she  told  her  sister  later,  '  My  dear,  I  saw  it  was 
spoons  from  the  first.  She  sparkled  all  over,  bless  her  innocent 
heart !  And  he,  if  she  had  been  a  duchess,  could  not  have  waited 
on  her  more  elegant — well,  elegantly,  Sally,  if  you  like,  but  we  can't 
all  talk  like  you.  They  thought,  the  dear  creatures,  that  I  saw 
nothing ;  but  once  he  said  something  too  low  for  me  to  hear 
and  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  pretty  eyes  were  like  stars. 
And  he  looked — well,  Sally,  I  could  not  tell  you  how  he  looked  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  proper,'  the  spinster  demurred. 

'  Ah,  well,  it  was  as  pretty  a  thing  as  you'd  wish  to  see,'  the 
good  creature  ran  on,  drumming  with  her  fingers  on  the  lap  of  her 
silk  gown.  '  And  she,  bless  her,  I  dare  say  she  was  all  of  a  twitter, 
but  she  didn't  show  it.  No  airs  or  graces  either — but  there,  an 
Audley  has  no  need  !  Why,  God  bless  me,  I  said  something  about 
the  Princess  and  what  company  she  must  have  seen,  and  what 
a  change  for  her,  and  she  up  and  said — I  am  sure  I  loved  her  for 
it ! — that  she  had  been  no  more  than  a  governess !  My  dear, 
an  Audley  a  governess  !  I  fancied  my  lord  wasn't  quite  pleased, 
and  very  natural !  But  when  a  man  is  spoons ' 

'  My  dear  sister  ! ' 

1  Vulgar  ?  Well,  perhaps  so,  I  know  I  run  on,  but  gentle  or 
simple,  they're  the  same  when  they're  in  love  !  And  Jane  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  took  two  pieces  of  the  sultana  and  two  cups 
of  tea,  and  he  watching  every  piece  she  put  in  her  mouth,  and  she 
colouring  up,  once  or  twice,  so  that  it  did  my  heart  good  to 
see  them,  the  pretty  dears.  Jane  will  be  pleased.  And  there 
might  have  been  nothing  but  seed  cake  in  the  house.  I  shall 
remember  more  presently,  but  I  was  in  such  a  twitter ! ' 

*  What  did  she  call  him  ?  '  Miss  Sarah  asked. 

'  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  ! 
I  listened,  and  not  a  single  thing  did  she  call  him.  But  once,  when 
he  gave  her  some  cake,  I  heard  him  call  her  Mary,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  was  a  bit  of  sugar  in  his  mouth.  And  there  came  a  kind  of 
quiver  over  her  pretty  face,  and  she  looked  at  her  plate  as  much  as 
to  say  it  was  a  new  thing.  And  I  said  to  myself  "  Philip  and  Mary  ' ' 
— out  of  the  old  school-books  you  know,  but  who  they  were  I  don't 
remember.  But  it's  my  opinion,'  Mrs.  Jenkinson  continued,  rubbing 
her  nose  with  the  end  of  her  spectacles,  '  that  he  had  spoken  just 
before  they  came  in,  Sally.' 
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'  You  don't  say  so  ?  '  Sarah  cried. 

'  If  you  ask  me,  there  was  a  kind  of  softness  about  them  both  ! 
Law,  when  I  think  what  you  and  Jane  missed  through  going  to 
that  stupid  Institute  !  I  am  sure  you'll  never  forgive  yourselves  ! ' 

The  good  lady  had  not  missed  much  herself,  but  she  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  two  had  come  to  an  understanding. 
Indeed  when,  leaving  the  warmth  of  her  presence  behind  them, 
they  drove  out  of  town,  with  the  servant  seated  with  folded 
arms  behind  them  and  Mary  snugly  tucked  in  beside  my  lord,  a 
new  constraint  began  to  separate  them.  The  excitement  of  the 
meeting  had  waned,  the  fillip  of  the  unwonted  treat  had  lost  its 
power.  A  depression  for  which  she  could  not  account  beset  Mary 
as  they  rolled  smoothly  through  the  dull  outskirts  and  faced  the 
flat  mist-ridden  pastures  and  the  long  lines  of  willows.  On  his  side 
doubt  held  him  silent.  He  had  found  it  pleasant  to  come  to  the 
brink  ;  he  had  not  been  blind  to  Mary's  smiles  and  her  rare  blushes. 
But  the  one  step  farther — that  could  not  be  re-trodden,  and  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  hesitate  at  the  last,  and  to  consider 
if  he  were  getting  full  value. 

So,  as  they  drove  through  the  dusk,  now  noiselessly  over  sodden 
leaves,  now  drumming  along  the  hard  road,  the  hint  of  a  chill  fell 
between  them.  Mary's  thoughts  went  forward  to  the  silent  house 
and  the  lonely  rooms,  and  she  chid  herself  for  ingratitude.  She 
had  had  her  pleasure,  she  had  had  an  unwonted  treat.  What  was 
wrong  with  her  ?  What  more  did  she  want  ? 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  not  many  words  had  passed  when  Lord 
Audley  pulled  up  the  horses  at  the  old  Cross.  The  man  leapt  down 
and  was  going  to  help  Mary  to  alight,  when  his  master  bade  him 
take  the  box-seat  and  the  reins. 

Mary  remonstrated.  '  Oh,  don't  get  down,  please  !  '  she  cried. 
*  Please !  It  is  nothing  to  the  house  from  here.' 

'  It  is  half  a  mile  if  it  is  a  yard,'  he  said.  '  And  it  is  nearly 
dark.  I  am  going  with  you.'  He  bade  the  man  walk  the  horses 
up  and  down. 

She  ventured  another  protest,  but  he  put  it  aside.  He  threw 
back  the  rug  and  lifted  her  down.  For  a  moment  he  stamped 
about  and  stretched  himself.  Then  '  Come,  Mary,'  he  said.  It 
was  an  order. 

She  knew  then  what  was  at  hand.  And  though  she  had  a 
minute  before  looked  forward  with  regret  to  the  parting,  all 
her  thought  was  now  how  she  might  escape  to  the  Gatehouse.  It 
became  a  refuge.  Her  heart,  as  she  started  to  walk  beside  him, 
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beat  so  quickly  that  she  could  not  speak.     She  was  thankful  that 
it  was  dark,  and  that  he  could  not  read  her  agitation  in  her  face. 

He  did  not  speak  himself  for  some  minutes.  Then  '  Mary,'  he 
began  abruptly  and  looking  straight  before  him,  '  I  am  rather  one 
for  taking  than  asking,  and  that  stands  in  my  way  now.  When 
I've  wanted  a  thing  I've  generally  taken  it.  Now  I  want  a  thing 
I  can't  take — without  asking.  And  I  feel  that  I'm  not  good  at 
the  asking.  But  I  want  it  badly,  and  I  must  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  love  you,  Mary.  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  for  my  wife.' 

She  could  not  find  a  word.  When  he  went  on  his  tone  was 
lower. 

'  I'm  rather  a  lonely  man,'  he  said.  '  You  didn't  know  that, 
or  think  it  ?  But  it  is  true.  And  such  an  hour  as  we  have 
spent  to-day  is  not  mine  often.  It  lies  with  you  to  say  if  I  am 
going  to  have  more  of  them.  -  I  might  tell  you  with  truth  that  I 
haven't  much  to  offer  my  wife..  That  if  I  am  Audley  of  Beaudelays, 
I  am  the  poorest  Audley  that  ever  was.  That  my  wife  will  be  no 
great  lady,  and  will  step  into  no  golden  shoea.  The  butterflies 
are  moths,  Mary,  nowadays,  and  if  I  am  ever  to  be  much  she  will 
have  to  help  me.  But  I  will  tell  no  lies,  my  dear  ! '  He  turned  to 
her  then  and  stopped,  and  perforce,  though  her  knees  trembled,  she 
had  to  stand  also,  and  face  him  as  he  looked  down  at  her.  '  I  am 
not  going  to  pretend  that  what  I  have  to  offer  isn't  enough.  For 
you  are  lonely  like  me  ;  you  have  no  one  but  John  Audley  to  look 
to,  and  I  am  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  you. 
And  I  will  take  care  of  you — if  you  will  let  me.  If  you  will  say 
the  word,  Mary  ? ' 

He  loomed  above  her  in  the  darkness.  He  seemed  already 
to  possess  her.  She  tried  to  think,  tried  to  ask  herself  if  she 
loved  him,  if  she  loved  him  enough  ;  but  the  fancy  for  him  which  she 
had  had  from  the  beginning,  that  and  his  masterfulness  swept  her 
irresistibly  towards  him.  She  was  lonely — more  lonely  than  ever 
of  late  ;  and  to  whom  was  she  to  look  ?  Who  else  had  been  as 
good  to  her,  as  kind  to  her,  as  thoughtful  for  her,  as  he  who  now 
wooed  her  so  honestly,  who  offered  her  all  he  had  to  offer  ?  She 
hesitated,  and  he  saw  that  she  hesitated. 

'  Come,  we've  got  to  have  this  out,'  he  said  bluntly.  And  he  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  *  We  stand  alone,  both  of  us,  you  and 
I.  We're  the  last  of  the  old  line,  and  I  want  you  for  my  wife, 
Mary  !  With  you  I  can  do  something,  with  you  I  believe  thai  I  can 
make  something  of  my  life  !  Without  you — but  there,  if  you  say 
no,  I  won't  take  it !  I  won't  take  it,  and  I  am  going  to  have  you,  if 
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not  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  if  not  to-morrow,  the  next  day  !     Make 
no  mistake  about  that !  ' 

She  tried  to  fence  with  him.     '  I  have  not  a  penny,'  she  faltered. 

'  I  don't  ask  you  for  a  penny.' 

Her  instinct  was  still  to  escape.  '  You  are  Lord  Audley,' 
she  said,  '  and  I  am  a  poor  relation.  Won't  you — don't  you 
think  that  you  will  repent  presently  ?  ' 

'  That's  my  business  ! '  he  cried.  '  If  that  be  all — if  there's 
no  one  else ' 

'  No,  there's  no  one  else/  she  admitted.     '  But— — ' 

'  But  be  hanged !  '  he  cried.  '  If  there's  no  one  else  you  are 
mine.'  And  he  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

For  a  moment  she  stepped  back.  '  No  !  no  ! '  she  protested, 
raising  her  hands  to  push  him  o£E.  '  Please — let  me  think.' 

He  let  her  be,  for  already  he  knew  that  he  had  won  ;  and  per- 
haps in  his  own  mind  he  was  begiiuiing  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  step.  *  My  uncle  ?  Have  you  thought  of  him  ?  '  she  asked. 
'  What  will  he  say  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  of  him,  and  I  am  not  going  to  think  of 
him/  he  cried  grandly.  '  I  am  thinking,  my  dear,  only  of  you.  Do 
you  love  me  ?  ' 

She  stood  silent,  gazing  at  him. 

'  Don't  play  with  me  !  '  he  said.     '  I've  a  right  to  an  answer.' 

*  I  think  I  do/  she  said  softly.  '  Yes — I  think — no,  wait ; 
that  is  not  all.' 

'  It  is  all.' 

'  No/  she  protested,  between  laughing  and  crying.  '  You 
are  not  giving  me  time.  I  want  to  think.  You  are  carrying  me 
by  storm,  sir.' 

'  And  a  good  way,  too  ! '  he  rejoined.  And  then  she  did  let  him 
take  her,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she  was  in  his  arms.  He  crushed 
her  to  him  ;  she  felt  all  the  world  turning.  But  before  he  found 
her  lips,  the  crack  of  a  whip  startled  them,  the  creak  of  a  wheel 
sliding  round  the  corner  warned  them,  she  slipped  from  his 
arms. 

'  You  little  wretch  !  '  he  said. 

Breathless,  hardly  knowing  what  she  felt,  or  what  storm  shook 
her,  she  could  not  speak.  The  wagon  came  creaking  past  them, 
the  driver  clinging  to  the  chain  of  the  slipper.  When  it  was  gone 
by  she  found  her  voice.  '  It  shall  be  as  you  will/  she  said,  gently, 
and  her  tone  thrilled  him.  '  But  I  want  to  think.  It  has  been  so 
sudden,  I  am  frightened.  I  am  frightened,  and — yes,  I  think  I  am 
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happy.  But  please  to  let  me  go  now.  I  am  safe  here — in  two 
minutes  I  shall  be  at  home.' 

He  tried  to  keep  her,  but '  Let  me  go  now,'  she  pleaded.  '  Later 
it  shall  be  as  you  wish — always  as  you  wish.  But  let  me  go  now.' 

He  gave  way  then.  He  said  a  few  words  while  he  held  her  hands, 
and  he  said  them  very  well.  Then  he  let  her  go.  Before  the  dusk 
hid  her  she  turned  and  waved  her  hand,  and  he  waved  his. 
He  stood,  listening.  He  heard  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  as  she  climbed  the  hill,  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  rustle  of  the  wind  through  the  undergrowth.  At  last  he  turned 
and  trudged  down  the  hill. 

'  Well,  I've  done  it,'  he  muttered  presently.  '  And  Uncle  John 
may  find  what  he  likes,  damn  him  !  After  all,  she's  handsome 
enough  to  turn  any  man's  head,  and  it  makes  me  safe  !  But 
I'll  go  slow.  I'll  go  slow  now.  There's  no  hurry.' 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BLORE    UNDER    WEAVER. 

GRATITUDE  and  liking,  and  the  worship  of  strength,  which  is  as 
natural  in  a  woman  as  the  worship  of  beauty  in  a  man,  form  no 
bad  imitation  of  love,  and  often  pass  into  love  as  imperceptibly 
as  the  brook  becomes  a  river.  The  morning  light  brought  Mary  no 
repentance.  Misgivings  she  had,  as  what  lover  has  not,  were  the 
truth  told.  Was  her  love  as  perfect  as  Etruria's,  as  unselfish, 
as  absorbing  ?  She  doubted.  But  in  all  honesty  she  hoped  that 
it  might  become  so  ;  and  when  she  dwelt  on  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her,  and  thought  so  well  for  her,  who  had  so  much 
to  oft'er  and  made  so  little  of  the  offering,  her  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude,  and  if  she  did  not  love  she  fancied  that  she  did. 

So  much  was  changed  for  her !  She  had  wondered  more  than 
once  what  would  happen  to  her,  if  her  uncle  died.  That  fear  was 
put  from  her.  Toft — she  had  been  vexed  with  Toft.  How  small 
a  matter  that  seemed  now !  And  Peter  Basset  ?  He  had  been 
kind  to  her,  and  a  pang -did  pierce  her  heart  on  his  account. 
But  he  had  recovered  very  quickly,  she  reflected  ;  he  had  shown 
himself  cold  enough  and  distant  enough  at  his  last  visit !  And 
then  she  smiled  as  she  thought  how  differently  her  new  lover  had 
as;  ailed  her,  with  what  force,  what  arrogance,  what  insistence — • 
and  yet  with  a  force  and  arrogance  and  insistence  to  which  it  was 
pleasant  to  yield. 
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She  did  not  with  all  this  forget  that  she  would  be  Lady  Audley, 
she,  whose  past  had  been  so  precarious,  whose  prospects  had  been 
so  dark,  whose  fate  it  might  have  been  to  travel  through  life  an 
obscure  teacher  !  She  had  not  been  woman  if  she  had  not  thought 
of  this  ;  nor  if  she  had  failed,  when  she  thought  of  it,  to  breathe  a 
prayer  for  the  gallant  lover  who  had  found  her  and  saved  her,  and 
had  held  it  enough  that  she  was  an  Audley.  He  might  have  chosen 
far  and  wide.  He  had  chosen  her. 

No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Toft  saw  a  change  in  her.  '  Law,  Miss/ 
she  remarked,  when  she  came  in  to  remove  the  breakfast.  '  One 
would  think  a  ten  mile  walk  was  the  making  of  you  !  It's  put  a 
colour  into  your  cheeks  that  would  shame  a  June  rose  !  And 
to  be  sure,'  she  continued,  with  a  glance  at  the  young  lady's'plate, 
'  not  much  eaten  either  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  hungry,  Mrs.  Toft,'  Mary  said  meekly.  '  I  drove  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.' 

'  And  I'd  like  to  sort  Toft  for  it !  It's  he  who  should  have 
gone  !  He's  upstairs  now,  keeping  out  of  my  way,  and  that  grim 
and  grey  you'd  think  he'd  seen  a  ghost !  And  'Truria,  silly  girl, 
she's  all  of  a  quiver  this  morning.  It's  "  Mother,  let  me  do 
this  !  "  and  "  Mother,  I'll  do  that !  "  all  because  her  reverend — • 
not,  as  I  tell  her,  that  aught  will  ever  come  of  it — has  got  a 
roof  over  his  head  at  last.' 

'  But  that's  good  news  !     Has  Mr.  Colet  got  some  work  ? ' 
'  Not  he,  the  silly  man  !  '   Mrs.  Toft  rejoined.     '  Nor  likely  ! 
There's  mighty  little  work  for  them  as  go  against  the  gentry.    For 
what  he's  got  he's  to  thank  Mr.  Basset.' 
'  Mr.  Basset  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  Mrs.  Toft  answered,  with  a  covert^glance  at^the 
girl.  '  Why  not,  Miss  ?  Some  talk  and  the  wind  goes  by.  There's 
plenty  of  those.  And  some  say  naught  but  do — and  that's  Mr. 
Basset.  He's  took  in  Mr.  Colet  till  he  can  find  a  church.  Etruria's 
that  up  about  it,  I  tell  her,  smile  before  breakfast  and  sweat  before 
night.  And  so  she'll  find  it,  I  warrant ! ' 

'  It  is  very  good  of  Mr.  Basset,'  Mary  said  gravely.  And  then, 
'  Is  that  some  one  knocking,  Mrs.  Toft  ?  ' 

'  It's  well  to  have  young  ears ! '  Mrs.  Toft  answered.  She 
took  out  the  tray,  and  returned  with  a  letter.  '  It's  for  you,  Miss,' 
she  said.  '  The  postman's  late  this  morning,  but  cheap's  a  slow 
traveller.  When  a  letter  was  a  letter  and  cost  ninepence  it  came 
to  hand  like  a  gentleman ! ' 

Mary  waited  to  hear  no  more.    She  knew  the  handwriting,  and 
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as  quickly  as  she  could  slie  escaped  from  the  room.  No  one  with 
any  claim  to  taste  used  an  envelope  in  those  days,  and  to  open  a 
letter  so  that  no  rent  might  mar  its  fairness  called  for  a  care 
which  she  could  not  exercise  in  public. 

Alone,  in  her  room,  she  opened  it,  and  her  eyes  grew  serious  as 
they  travelled  down  the  page,  which  bore  signs  of  haste. 

'  Sweetheart,'  it  began,  and  she  thought  that  charming,  '  I  do 
not  ask  if  you  reached  the  Gatehouse  safely,  for  I  listened  and  I 
must  have  heard,  if  harm  befel  you.  .1  drove  home  as  happy  as  a 
king,  and  grieved  only  that  I  had  not  had  that  of  you  which  I  had 
a  right  to  have — damn  that  carter  !  This  troubles  me  the  more  as 
I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  time,  and  if  this  does  not  disappoint 
you  too,  you're  a  deceiver !  My  plans  are  altered  by  to-day's 
news  that  Peel  returns  to  office.  In  any  event,  I  had  to  go  to  Sea- 
bourne's  for  Christmas,  now  I  must  be  there  for  a  meeting  to- 
morrow and  go  from  there  to  London  on  the  same  business.  You 
would  not  have  me  desert  my  post,  I  am  sure  ?  Heaven  knows 
how  long  I  may  be  kept,  possibly  a  fortnight,  possibly  more.  But 
the  moment  I  can  I  shall  be  with  you. 

'Write  to  me  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Dover  Street. 
Sweetheart,  I  am  yours,  as  you,  my  darling,  are 

'  PHILIP'S. 

'  P.S. — I  must  put  off  any  communication  to  your  uncle  till 
I  can  see  him.  So  for  the  moment,  mum  ! ' 

Mary  read  the  letter  twice  ;  the  first  time  with  eager  eyes,  the 
second  time  more  calmly.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  she  told 
herself,  than  that  her  spirits  should  sink — Philip  was  gone.  The 
walk  with  him,  the  talk  which  was  to  bring  them  nearer,  and  to 
make  them  better  known  to  one  another,  stood  over.  The  day  that 
was  to  be  so  bright  was  clouded. 

But  beyond  this  the  letter  itself  fell  a  little,  a  very  little,  short 
of  her  expectations.  The  beginning  was  charming  !  But  after  that 
— was  it  her  fancy,  or  was  her  lover's  tone  a  little  flippant,  a  little 
free,  a  little  too  easy  ?  Did  it  lack  that  tender  note  of  reassurance, 
that  chivalrous  thought  for  her,  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect  in 
a  first  letter  ?  She  was  not  sure. 

And  as  to  her  uncle  ?  She  must,  of  course,  be  guided  by  her 
lover,  his  will  must  now  be  her  law  ;  and  it  was  reasonable  that  in 
John  Audley's  state  of  health  the  mode  of  communication  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  But  she  longed  to  be  candid,  she  longed  to 
be  open  ;  and  in  regard  to  one  person  she  would  be  open.  Basset 
had  let  her  see  that  her  treatment  had  cured  him.  At  their  last 
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meeting  he  had  been  cold,  almost  unkind  ;  he  had  left  her  to  deal 
with  Toft  as  she  could.  Still  she  owed  him,  if  anyone,  the  truth, 
and,  were  it  only  to  set  herself  right  in  her  own  eyes,  she  must  tell 
him.  If  the  news  did  nothing  else  it  would  open  the  way  for  his 
return  to  the  Gatehouse,  and  the  telling  would  enable  her  to  make 
the  amende. 

The  letter  was  not  written  on  that  day  nor  the  next.  But  on 
the  fourth  day  after  Audley's  departure  it  arrived  at  Blore,  and  lay 
for  an  hour  on  the  dusty  hall  table  amid  spuds  and  powder-flasks 
and  old  itineraries.  There  Mr.  Colet  found  it  and  another  letter, 
and  removed  the  two  for  safety  to  the  parlour,  where  litter  of  a 
similar  kind  struggled  for  the  upper  hand  with  piles  of  books  and 
dog's-eared  Quarterlies.  The  decay  of  the  Bassets  dated  farther 
back  than  the  decline  of  the  Audleys,  and  the  gabled  house  under 
the  shadow  of  Weaver  was  little  better,  if  something  larger,  than 
a  farm-house.  There  had  been  a  library,  but  Basset  had  taken  the 
best  books  to  the  Gatehouse.  And  there  were  in  the  closed  drawing- 
room,  and  in  some  of  the  bedrooms,  old  family  portraits,  bad 
for  the  most  part ;  the  best  lay  in  marble  in  Blore  Church.  But  in 
the  parlour,  which  was  the  living-room,  hung  only  paintings  of  fat 
oxen  and  prize  sheep ;  and  the  garden  which  ran  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  house,  and  in  summer  was  a  riot  of  colour,  lay  in  these  days 
dank  and  lifeless,  ebbing  away  from  bee-skips  and  chicken-coops. 
The  park  had  been  ploughed  during  the  great  war,  and  now  pined 
in  thin  pasture.  The  whole  of  the  valley  was  still  Basset  land,  but 
undrained  in  the  bottom  and  light  on  the  slopes  ;  it  made  no  figure 
in  a  rent-roll.  The  present  owner  had  husbanded  the  place,  and 
paid  off  charges,  and  cleared  the  estate,  but  he  had  been  able  to 
do  no  more.  The  place  was  a  poor  man's  place,  though  for  miles 
round  men  spoke  to  the  owner  bareheaded.  He  was  '  Basset  of 
Blore,'  as  niuch  a  part  of  Staffordshire  as  Burton  Bridge  or  the 
Barbeacon.  The  memories  of  the  illiterate  are  long. 

He  had  been  walking  the  hill  that  morning  with  a  dog  and  a  gun, 
and  between  yearnings  for  the  woman  he  loved,  and  longings  for 
some  plan  of  life,  some  object,  some  aim,  he  was  in  a  most  un- 
happy mood.  At  one  moment  he  saw  himself  growing  old,  without 
the  energy  to  help  himself  or  others,  still  toying  with  trifles,  the 
last  and  feeblest  of  his  blood.  At  another  he  thought  of  Mary,  and 
saw  her  smiling  through  the  flowering  hawthorn,  or  bending  over  a 
book  with  the  firelight  on  her  hair.  Or  again,  stung  by  the  lash  of 
her  reproaches,  he  tried  to  harden  himself  to  do  something.  Should 
he  take  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  drain  and  fence  and 
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breed  stock  and  be  of  use,  were  it  only  as  a  struggling  farmer  in  his 
own  district  ?  Or  should  he  make  that  plunge  into  public  life  to 
which  Colonel  Mottisfont  had  urged  him  and  from  which  he  shrank 
as  a  shivering  man  shrinks  from  an  icy  bath  ? 

For  there  was  the  rub.  Mary  was  right.  He  was  a  dreamer, 
a  weakling,  one  in  whom  the  strong  pulse  that  had  borne  his  for- 
bears to  the  front  beat  but  feebly.  He  was  not  equal  to  the  hard 
facts  of  life.  With  what  ease  had  Audley,  whenever  they  had  stood 
foot  to  foot,  put  him  in  the  second  place,  got  the  better  of  him, 
outshone  him  ! 

Old  Don  pointed  in  vain.  His  master  shot  nothing,  for  he 
walked  for  the  most  part  with  his  eyes  on  the  turf.  If  he  raised 
them  it  was  to  gaze  at  the  hamlet  lying  below  him  in  the  valley, 
the  old  house,  the  ring  of  buildiiigs  and  cottages,  the  church  that 
he  loved — and  that  like  the  woman  he  loved,  reproached  him  with 
his  inaction. 

About  two  o'clock  he  turned  homewards.  How  many  more 
days  would  he  will  and  not  will,  and  end  night  by  night  where  he 
had  begun  ?  In  the  main  he  was  of  even  temper,  but  of  late 
small  things  tried  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  parlour  and  Colet 
rose  at  his  entrance,  he  could  not  check  his  irritation. 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  sit  still ! '  he  cried.  '  And  don't 
get  up  every  time  I  come  in  !  And  don't  look  at  me  like  a  dog  ! 
And  don't  ask  me  if  I  want  the  book  you  are  reading  ! ' 

The  curate  stared,  and  muttered  an  apology.  It  was  true 
that  he  did  not  wear  the  chain  of  obligation  with  grace. 

'  No,  it  is  I  who  am  sorry  ! '  Basset  replied,  quickly  repenting. 
'  I  am  a  churlish  ass !  Get  up  when  you  like,  and  say  what 
you  like  !  But  if  you  can,  make  yourself  at  home  ! ' 

Then  he  saw  the  two  letters  lying  on  the  table.  He  knew  Mary's 
writing  at  a  glance,  and  he  let  it  lie,  his  face  twitching.  He  took  up 
the  other,  made  as  if  he  would  open  it,  then  he  threw  it  back  again, 
and  took  Mary's  to  the  window,  where  he  could  read  it  unwatched. 

It  was  short. 

'  DEAR  MR.  BASSET,'  she  wrote,  '  I  should  be  paying  you  a  poor 
compliment  if  I  pretended  that  what  I  am  writing  will  not  pain 
you.  But  I  hope,  and  since  our  last  meeting,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  that  pain  will  not  be  lasting. 

'  My  cousin,  Lord  Audley,  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  have 
consented.  Nothing  beyond  this  is  fixed,  and  no  announcement 
will  be  made  until  my  uncle  has  recovered  his  strength.  But  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to  let  you  know  this  at  once. 
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'  I  owe  you  something  more.  You  crowned  your  kindness  by 
doing  me  a  great  honour.  I  could  not  reply  in  substance  other- 
wise than  I  did,  but  for  the  foolish  criticisms  of  an  inexperienced 
girl,  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  deep  regret. 

'  When  we  meet  I  hope  that  we  may  meet  as  friends.  If  I  can 
believe  this  it  will  add  something  to  the  happiness  of  my  engage- 
ment. My  uncle  is  better,  but  little  stronger  than  when  you  saw  him . 

'  I  am,  truly  yours, 

'  MARY  AUDLEY.' 

He  stood  looking  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  only  by  an  effort 
could  he  control  the  emotion  that  strove  to  master  him.  Then  his 
thoughts  travelled  to  the  other,  the  man  who  had  won  her,  the  man 
who  had  got  the  better  of  him  from  the  first,  who  had  played  the 
Jacob  from  the  moment  of  their  meeting  on  the  steamer  ;  and  a 
passion  of  jealousy  swept  him  away.  He  swore  aloud. 

Mr.  Colet  leapt  in  his  chair.  '  Mr.  Basset !' he  cried.  And  then, 
in  a  different  tone,  '  You  have  bad  news,  I  fear  ?  ' 

The  other  laughed  bitterly.  '  Bad  news  ? '  he  repeated,  and 
Colet  saw  that  his  face  was  white  and  that  the  letter  shook  in  his 
hand.  '  The  Government's  out,  and  that's  bad  news.  The  pig's 
ill,  and  that's  bad  news.  Your  mother's  dead,  and  that's  bad  news ! ' 

'  Swearing  makes  no  news  better,'  Colet  said  mildly. 

'  Not  even  the  pig  ? '  Basset  sneered.  '  If  your — if  Etruria 
died,  and  someone  told  you  that  she  was  dead,  you  wouldn't 
swear  ?  You  wouldn't  curse  God  ? ' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  the  clergyman  cried  in  horror. 

'  What  would  you  do  then  ? ' 

'  Try  so  to  live,  Mr.  Basset,  that  we  might  meet  again ! ' 

'  Rubbish,  man  ! '  Basset  retorted  rudely.  '  Try  instead  not 
to  be  a  prig  ! ' 

'  If  I  could  be  of  use  ?  ' 

'  You  cannot,  nor  anyone  else,'  Basset  answered.  '  There,  say 
no  more.  The  worst  is  over.  We've  played  our  little  part  and 
— what's  the  odds  how  we  played  it  ? ' 

'  Much  when  the  curtain  falls,'  the  poor  clergyman  ventured. 

'  Well,  I'll  go  and  eat  something.  Hunger  is  one  more  grief ! ' 
And  Basset  went  out. 

He  came  back  ten  minutes  later,  pale  but  quiet.  '  Sorry,  Colet,' 
he  said.  '  Very  rude,  I  am  afraid  !  I  had  bad  news,  but  I  am 
right  now.  Wasn't  there  another  letter  for  me  ? ' 

He  found  the  letter  and  read  it  listlessly.  He  tossed  it  across 
the  table  to  his  guest.  '  News  is  plentiful  to-day,'  he  said. 
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Colet  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  It  was  from  a  Mr.  Hatton, 
better  known  to  him  than  to  Basset,  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
two  small  factories  in  Riddsley.  It  was  an  invitation  to  contest 
the  borough  in  opposition  to  young  Mottisfont. 

'  If  it  were  a  question,  respected  sir,'  Hatton  wrote,  '  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  we  should  not  approach  you.  But  as  the  result  must 
depend  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  Tory  party  splits  for  and 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  we,  who  are  in  favour  of 
repeal,  recognise  the  advantage  of  being  represented  by  a  moderate 
Tory.  The  adherence  to  Sir  Robert  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  the 
North  and  of  Lord  Lincoln  in  the  Midlands  proves  that  there  are 
landowners  who  place  their  country  before  their  rents,  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  that  you,  sir,  are  of  the  number  that  we  invite  you  to 
give  us  that  assistance  which  your  ancient  name  must  afford. 

'  We  are  empowered  to  promise  you  the  support  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  borough,  conditioned  only  upon  your  support  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  leaving  you  free  on  other  points.  The 
Audley  influence  has  been  hitherto  paramount,  but  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  free  the  borough  from  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Feudal  system. 

'  A  deputation  will  wait  upon  you  to  give  you  such  assurances 
as  you  may  desire.  But  as  Parliament  meets  on  an  early  date, 
and  the  present  member  may  at  once  apply  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  answer  before  the  New 
Year.' 

'  Well  ?  '  Basset  asked.     '  What  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  It  opens  a  wide  door.' 

'  If  you  wish  to  have  your  ringer  pinched,'  Basset  replied,  flip- 
pantly, '  it  does.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  an  opening  to  anything 
else.'  And  as  Colet  refrained  from  speaking,  '  You  don't  think,' 
he  went  on,  '  that  it's  a  way  into  Parliament  ?  A  repealer  has  as 
much  chance  of  getting  in  for  Riddsley  against  the  Audley  interest 
as  you  have  of  being  an  archdeacon !  Of  course  the  Radicals 
want  a  fight  if  they  can" find  a  man  fool  enough  to  spend  his  money. 
But  as  for  winning,  they  don't  dream  of  it.' 

'  It  is  better  to  lose  in  some  causes  than  to  win  in  others.' 

Basset  laughed.  '  Do  you  know  why  they  have  come  to  me  ? 
They  think  that  I  shall  carry  John  Audley  with  me  and  divide  the 
Audley  interest.  There's  nothing  in  it,  but  that's  the  notion.' 

'  Why  look  at  the  seamy  side  ?  '  Colet  objected.  '  I  suppose 
there  always  is  one,  but  I  don't  think  that  it  was  at  that  side  Sir 
Robert  looked  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  the  country  first 
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and  his  party  second  !  I  don't  think  that  it  was  at  that  side  he 
looked  when  he  determined  to  eat  his  words  and  pocket  his  pride, 
rather  than  be  responsible  for  famine  in  Ireland  !  Believe  me, 
Mr.  Basset,'  the  clergyman  continued  earnestly,  '  it  was  no  easy 
change  of  opinion.  Before  he  came  to  that  resolution,  proud,  cold 
man  as  I  am  told  he  is,  many  a  sight  and  sound  must  have 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  mind  ;  a  scene  of  poverty  he  passed 
in  his  carriage,  a  passage  in  some  report,  a  speech  through  which 
he  seemed  to  sleep,  a  begging  letter — one  by  one  they  pressed 
the  door  inwards,  till  at  last,  with — it  may  be  with  misery — he 
came  to  see  what  he  must  do  !  ' 

<  Possibly.' 

'  The  call  came,  he  had  to  answer  it.    Here  is  a  call  to  you.' 

'  And  do  you  think,'  the  other  retorted ,  '  that  I  can  answer  it 
more  cheaply  than  Sir  Robert  ?  So  far  as  I  have  thought  it  out,  I 
am  with  him.  But  do  you  think  I  could  do  this,'  he  tapped  the 
letter,  '  without  misery — of  a  different  kind  it  may  be  ?  I  am  not 
a  public  man,  I  have  served  no  apprenticeship  to  it,  I've  not 
addressed  a  meeting  three  times  in  my  life,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  say  or  how  I  should  say  it.  And  for  Hatton  and  his 
friends,  they  would  rub  me  up  a  dozen  times  a  day.' 

'  Non  sine  palvere  ! '  Mr.  Colet  murmured. 

'  Dust  enough  there'll  be  !  I  don't  doubt  that.  And  dirt. 
But  there's  another  thing.'  He  paused,  and  turning,  knocked 
the  fire  together.  He  was  nearly  a  minute  about  it,  while  the 
other  waited.  '  There's  another  thing,'  he  repeated.  '  I  am  not 
going  into  this  business  to  pay  out  a  private  grudge,  and  I  want 
to  be  clear  that  I  am  not  doing  that.  And  I'm  not  going  into 
this  simply  for  what  I  can  get  out  of  it.  Ambition  is  a  poor 
stayer  with  me,  a  washy  chestnut.  It  would  not  carry  me  through, 
Colet.  If  I  go  into  this,  it  will  be  because  I  believe  in  it.  It 
seems  as  if  I  were  preaching,'  he  continued  awkwardly.  '  But 
there's  nothing  but  belief  will  carry  me  through,  and  unless  I  am 
clear — I'll  not  start.  I'll  not  start,  although  I  want  to  make  a 
fresh  start  badly  !  Devilish  badly,  if  you'll  excuse  me  !  ' 

'  And  how  will  you ' 

'  Make  certain  ?  I  don't  know.  I  must  fight  it  out  by  myself 
— go  up  on  the  hill  and  think  it  out.  I  must  believe  in  the  thing, 
or  I  must  leave  it  alone  !  ' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Mr.  Colet.  And  prudent  for  once  he  said  no 
more. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AMMUNITION   SUPPLY. 
BY   BOYD   CABLE. 

THE  farm  where  the  Divisional  Ammunition  Column  was  billeted 
and  bivouacked  was  far  enough  from  the  line  to  be  out  of  any  but 
the  longest  shell  range,  but  near  enough  to  allow  the  growling 
rumbling  thunder  of  the  guns  to  be  heard  very  distinctly.  As  was 
usual  in  those  early  months  of  the  war,  the  air  was  very  full  of 
rumours,  but  very  emptjl  of  real  information,  and  back  in  the 
Column  men  knew  little  of  how  the  battle  on  their  front  was  running. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  gun-fire  told  certainly  of  the  sinking  or 
swelling  intensity  of  the  fight,  and  there  was  an  ominous  certainty 
as  time  wore  on  that  the  noise  of  the  battle-  line  was  coming  closer 
and  closer,  that,  in  other  words,  our  line  was  being  forced  steadily 
back.  The  Column  had  some  confirmation  of  this  fact  in  the  word 
brought  back  from  time  to  time  by  the  men  they  had  stationed 
up  front  to  bring  back  the  requisitions  for  ammunition,  and  from 
those  who  trekked  the  shells  up  to  the  guns. 

The  sections  of  the  Column  which  supplied  the  18-pounder 
batteries  only  took  up  their  loads  as  far  as  the  Brigade  Ammunition 
Column,  which  again  carried  it  on  to  the  batteries  ;  but  one  section 
which  handled  the  ammunition  for  the  Heavies  and  Hows. 
(60-pounders  and  Howitzers)  took  their  waggons  right  up  to  the 
battery  lines  close  behind  the  guns,  and  the  men  of  this  section 
especially  were  able  to  bring  back  a  good  deal  of  information  of 
how  affairs  were  going,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  rumour  and  what 
they  heard  from  all  sorts  of  combatants  and  casualties. 

The  sum  total  of  fact  and  rumour  was  that  the  line  was  '  having 
a  thick  time,'  that  it  was  being  attacked  fiercely  by  heavily  outnum- 
bering forces,  and — this  being  of  especial  as  it  was  of  professional 
interest  to  the  Column — that  our  forces  were  completely  out- 
gunned, and  were  not  able  to  return  one  shell  to  the  Germans' 
score.  The  reason  for  this  last  too  was  not  only  that  the  enemy 
had  many  more  and  heavier  guns,  but  that  they  appeared  to  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  shells  for  them,  while  our  guns  were  kept 
rigorously  down  to  a  slow  rate  of  fire  to  husband  the  scanty 
ammunition. 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Boyd  Cable,  1019. 
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This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  a  couple  of  waggons 
returned  to  the  Column  in  charge  of  an  N.C.O.,  who  bore  a  re- 
quisition for  a  further  supply  of  ammunition  and  an  urgent  note 
asking  that  it  should  be  sent  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
non-com,  who  delivered  the  note  to  his  C.O.  knew  well  what  the 
contents  were,  and  when  he  rejoined  his  fellows  he  passed  the  word 
that  they'd  better  have  the  next  teams  for  duty  standing  by,  as 
they'd  be  getting  orders  next  minute  to  take  their  loads  up  in  the 
worst  kind  of  a  hurry.  His  remark  did  not  create  the  bustle  he 
expected,  and  the  other  non-coms,  explained  briefly,  '  There's 
no  orders  to  turn  out  comin'  yet.  There's  not  a  round  in  the 
section.' 

The  first  man  gaped  at  them.  '  Not  a  round  ! '  he  repeated 
in  amazement.  '  What's  happened  ?  I  didn't  meet  any  of  our 
other  waggons  going  up.' 

1  You  didn't,'  he  was  told,  '  because  none  have  gone.  You 
took  the  last  loads  we  had,  and  there's  nothing  come  from  the 
Park  since.  The  Old  Man  has  sent  about  half  a  dozen  urgent  chits 
back  to  them  to  shove  along  some  stuff ;  but  none's  come.' 

A  couple  of  hours  later  a  messenger  spattered  up  the  wet  road, 
swung  off  his  steaming  horse,  and  hurried  in  to  his  C.O.  He  too 
bore  an  urgent  note  asking  for  immediate  supplies,  to  which  the 
O.C.  Section,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  the  Adjutant,  sent  a 
reply  that  there  were  no  shells  in  the  Column  and  that  they  would 
be  rushed  up  the  moment  they  came  in  from  the  Park.  And  one 
more  urgent  note  was  sent  back  to  the  Park. 

Later  again  the  captain  commanding  the  Brigade  Column 
came  pounding  in.  He  too  hurried  to  the  Adjutant  and  the  O.C. 
Column,  and  emerged  from  his  interview  red-faced  and  stamping 
with  anger  and  impatience.  Before  returning  to  his  own  Column 
he  had  a  talk  to  one  of  the  Section  Commanders,  and  expressed 
himself  rather  freely  on  the  slackness  or  indifference  of  the  Park. 
'  Here's  the  line  getting  blown  to  ribbons,'  he  said  hotly,  '  and 
guns  pounded  to  pieces ;  and  we  can't  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
fire  because  we  haven't  shells  enough.  And  all  the  urgent  chits 
I  get  and  pass  back  to  you  don't  bring  up  a  round,  because  the 
confounded  Park  don't  send  it.  Pretty  state  of  affairs,  isn't  it  ? 
A  whole  Divisional  Ammunition  Column  without  a  blessed  round 
to  its  name  for  over  half  a  day  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  action.  It's 
scandalous.  It's  .  .  . ' 

'  It's  all  that,  old  man,'  said  the  O.C.  Section.     *  But  the  best 
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I  can  do  is  to  promise  you'll  get  the  stuff  up  just  as  quick  as  we 
can  rush  it — when  it  comes.' 

Every  man  in  the  Column  knew  by  now  how  matters  stood 
and  they  also  had  scorching  remarks  to  pass  on  the  Park.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  one  of  the  Park  officers  slithered  in  on  a  motor  cycle, 
visited  the  Adjutant,  and  departed  again.  The  word  filtered  round 
and  down  to  the  men  presently  that  they  might  expect  the  Park 
lorries  in  almost  any  time,  so  that  no  one  was  surprised  when 
orders  were  issued  to  stand  by,  to  be  ready  to  rush  the  transference 
of  the  ammunition  from  lorries  to  waggons  and  be  off  with  it  to 
the  front  the  moment  it  arrived. 

Each  section  officer  went  round  with  his  N.C.O.'s  and  saw  that 
these  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  last  possible  detail,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  men  that  if  they  weren't 
loaded  and  away  before  any  other  section  had  a  wheel  moved —  !  !  ! 
But  there  was  little  need  to  urge  the  men,  because  they  knew 
only  too  well  what  the  line  was  undergoing  for  lack  of  shells,  and 
they  were  just  as  anxious  as  their  officers  to  get  the  ammunition 
up  at  the  first  minute  possible.  Everything  possible  was  done 
to  cut  out  any  waste  of  time  in  getting  on  to  the  road  when  the 
Park  lorries  came.  The  horses  were  harnessed  and  the  teams 
hooked  in  to  the  empty  waggons  and  kept  standing  there,  the 
men  hung  about,  the  drivers  booted  and  spurred  and  leg-ironed, 
the  gunners  detailed  in  batches  and  ready  to  rush  the  loading 
work.  All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  they  waited,  grumbling  and 
fidgeting,  staring  down  the  empty  road  for  any  sign  of  the  lorries, 
turning  to  listen  to  the  grumbling  roll  of  the  guns.  At  sun-down 
the  teams  were  taken  out  one  at  a  time,  each  one  led  to  the  watering 
place  and  scantily  watered,  brought  back  and  hooked  in  before 
the  next  was  unhooked  for  watering.  The  men  had  their  tea  in 
batches,  eating  and  drinking  hastily,  squatted  about  in  the  barns 
and  sheds  out  of  the  rain,  but  ready  to  jump  and  run  at  the  first 
warning  shout  of  the  lorries'  approach. 

But  tea  was  finished  and  the  water  and  feed  finished,  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  lorries.  The  men  waited  about  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  and  on  into  the  darkness,  talking  and  grumbling, 
guessing  and  speculating,  falling  to  silence  every  now  and  then, 
and  listening  to  the  steady  gun-fire. 

Two  or  three  mounted  messengers  splattered  and  squelched 
in  during  the  evening,  but  after  delivering  and  receiving  notes 
departed  as  hastily  as  they  had  come  and  without  any  time  to 
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impart  to  the  Column  men  a  tithe  of  the  news  they  so  desperately 
wanted  to  hear. 

*  They're  gettin'  hell  up  there,'  one  man  paused  long  enough 
to  say.  '  Rush  that  stuff  up  when  it  comes.' 

'  My  oath  ! '  '  We'll  break  records.'  .  .  .  '  Tell  the  boys 
there  we're  comin'  at  the  trot,  canter  an'  gallop  first  minute  we 
can,'  the  men  shouted  after  him  as  he  moved  off. 

Another  of  the  messengers  stayed  to  change  his  saddle  to  a 
fresh  horse,  and  he  swallowed  tepid  tea  and  answered  a  few  more 
questions.  His  news  was  still  more  depressing.  '  Some  of  the 
batteries  is  down  to  limber  supply,'  he  said,  '  an'  been  dolin'  out 
the  last  rounds  like  they  was  diamonds.  .  .  .  We  lost  some  villages 
again  I  heard  ;  an'  one  a  battalion  o'  the  Jocks  lost  an'  took  again 
wi'  the  bayonet  an'  was  just  about  wiped  out.  We're  killing 
Germans  in  millions,  the  inf.  doin'  it  all  because  we  can't 
support  proper.  But  the  faster  the  soors  are  killed,  the  more  of 
'em  comes  swarmin'  on.  Yes,  some  o'  the  batteries  has  copped 
it  bad.  .  .  .  Yes,  our  Brigade's  too.' 

One  of  the  men  asked  anxiously  if  there  was  any  word  of 
a  certain  battery.  *  Hundred  an'  teenth,'  said  the  messenger, 
preparing  to  mount.  '  Haven't  you  heard  o'  them  ?  Wiped  out 
solid — every  man  an'  gun  blown  to  bloody  rags.' 

There  was  a  chorus  of  growls  and  low  oaths,  and  the  man  who 
had  asked  the  question  said  dazedly,  *  Hundred  an'  teenth.  You 
sure  ?  ' 

'  Sure  enough,'  said  the  messenger  and  swung  to  the  saddle. 
'  That  was  yesterday  I  heard  that.  Blown  to  bloody  rags,'  and 
he  moved  off. 

The  other  man  stared  after  him  a  moment.  '  I'd  two  brothers 
in  the  Hundred  an'  teenth,'  he  said  slowly,  and  that  was  all. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  word  came  from  the  Park  again 
that  the  lorries  could  not  arrive  before  daybreak  next  morning, 
and  the  men  were  told  they  could  turn  in  '  all  standing  '  and  dressed 
to  boots  and  spurs  ready  to  jump  out  in  a  hurry.  The  teams  were 
unhooked  and  the  horses  led  to  their  extemporised  stables  in  sheds 
or  rough  shelters  of  hop-poles  covered  with  branches  and  sacking. 
But  even  after  they  got  permission  to  turn  in  many  of  the  men 
lingered,  talking,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  battle  and  watching 
the  gun  flashes  flickering  and  jumping  beyond  the  horizon,  and 
trying  to  gauge  whether  the  sounds  and  lights  were  nearer  or 
farther.  And  when  they  did  turn  in,  some  of  the  gunners,  rather 
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than  risk  the  delay  of  a  call  and  few  minutes'  run  from  their 
billets,  slept  in  the  empty  waggons  or  under  them  on  the  wet 
ground. 

Long  before  daybreak  every  man  was  astir  and  out,  had  break- 
fasted hurriedly,  and  was  ready  waiting.  Most  of  them  carried 
their  mess-tins  of  tea  and  their  food  to  some  place  in  the  barn 
doorways  or  under  the  eaves,  where  they  could  eat  and  still  keep 
an  eye  on  the  road  down  which  the  lorries  would  come.  The 
teams  were  brought  out  and  hooked  in  again,  being  taken  one  at 
a  time  as  overnight  to  water,  and  the  nosebags  hung  on  them  after 
they  were  hooked  into  their  places  in  the  waggons. 

Daybreak  came  slowly — a  wet,  grey,  drizzling  day.  More 
messages  came  from  forward,  came  by  messengers  angered  to 
black  bitterness,  filled  with  anguishing  tales  and  rumours  of  broken 
battalions  shelled  piecemeal  from  their  ground,  of  batteries  sitting 
helpless  and  unable  to  reply  to  the  torrents  of  shells  that  swept 
them  and  the  infantry  ;  a  string  of  ambulance  motors  came  and 
passed  the  end  of  the  Column's  road,  moving  with  the  slow  careful 
driving  that  speaks  always  so  eloquently  of  the  loads  they  bear. 

But  no  lorries  came  from  the  Park. 

By  noon  the  men's  excitement  had  risen  to  a  restless  wrath. 
They  failed  utterly  to  understand  or  argue  out  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  There  were  the  guns  up  front  idle  for  want  of  shells  ; 
there  were  the  infantry  getting  wiped  out  for  want  of  artillery 
support ;  there  were  they  sitting  waiting  with  the  teams  hooked 
in  ready  to  rush  the  stuff  up  ;  and  the  Park  lorries  didn't  come. 
It  was  beyond  them.  The  Park  had  been  given  wrong  orders, 
surmised  some,  and  had  sent  the  stuff  to  the  wrong  place  ;  or 
some  fool  had  led  the  convoy  wrong  and  they  were  wandering 
round  France  searching  for  the  Column  ;  or  perhaps  the  Park 
hadn't  got  the  shells  to  send.  But  this  last  idea  was  scouted. 
In  those  days  the  batteries  of  a  Brigade  were  supplied  by  the 
Brigade  Columns,  the  Brigade  Columns  of  a  Division  by  the 
Divisional  Columns,  the  Divisional  Columns  by  the  Ammunition 
Park.  Beyond  this  the  men  knew  little  and  vaguely  of  supplies 
from  base  and  home,  but  the  knowledge  they  had  made  it  plain 
that  if  the  Park  had  no  shells  neither  had  the  Divisional  Columns, 
and  ...  As  one  gunner  said,  '  If  the  Park  has  no  ammunition 
left,  it's  mafeesh  the  war— after  we're  mafeesh.' 

'  It's  bad  enough,'  said  another.  '  We've  sent  nothing  up 
for  a  full  day,  an'  there  can  hardly  be  a  ruddy  round  left  wi'  the 
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guns  o'  the  whole  Division.    Poor  bloomin'  inf.  in  this  bloomin' 
Div.  anyhow.' 

At  noon  horses  and  men  were  fed  again  in  the  same  fashion 
as  before,  and  the  men  fell  back  on  their  fretful  watching  for  the 
lorries,  their  apprehensive  listening  to  the  gun-fire  that  in  the  last 
few  hours  seemed  to  have  grown  stronger  and  louder  and  nearer. 

Then  at  3  o'clock  there  came  a  yell  from  some  men  down  the 
road — a  triumphant  yell  and  a  rising  cheer.  '  The  lorries — the 
lorries ! '  The  word  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  cheers  rose 
until  a  shrill  blast  of  a  whistle  cut  them  short.  In  an  instant 
the  road  was  a  bustle  of  activity,  the  drivers  tightening  girths, 
the  gunners  flinging  off  their  wet  coats  and  swarming  round  their 
waggons. 

Only  one  lorry  had  appeared  yet,  and  it  slithered  and  scrunched 
cautiously  up  the  rough  side  road,  half  a  dozen  men  running  along- 
side and  shouting  directions  and  questions  at  the  driver  and  an 
officer  sitting  beside  him.  As  they  saw  the  gunners  pointing  and 
the  lorry  swing  down  the  side  road  that  led  to  their  waggons  the 
men  of  No.  4  Section  broke  into  yelling  cheers. 

'First  load  to  us — here  y'are — this  way,  No.  4.' 

'  Save  your  wind,  men,'  advised  the  section  officer.  '  The 
lorries  for  No.  3  would  have  turned  off  before  they  came 
this  far.  They  may  be  loading  up  now.  We've  got  to  get  away 
first,  remember.  On  to  this  lorry,  the  lot  of  you.  The  others'll 
be  here  before  this  is  clear.' 

The  lorry  lurched  in  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  halted,  and 
before  it  had  stopped  the  men  were  on  it  and  swarming  in  over  the 
tail-board.  There  was  an  amazingly  scanty  load  on  board,  but 
without  stopping  to  consider  this  the  men  fell  on  the  boxes  like 
starving  wolves  upon  red  meat,  jerked  the  tail-board  clear,  and 
began  to  swing  the  boxes  out. 

The  Section  Commander  was  standing  on  the  step  talking  to 
the  Park  officer,  who  was  fumbling  under  his  coat  for  papers.  '  My 
Lord,'  said  the  section  officer,  '  you  fellows  haven't  hurried  your- 
selves, have  you  ?  Never  mind,  now  you're  here.  Let's  have 
your  papers  and  sign.  We'll  off-load  you  in  a  wink.  What  you 
brought  ?  Heavies,  I  hope  ?  They  want  it  most.' 

A  fierce  yell  from  inside  the  lorry  interrupted  him,  and  next 
instant  his  sergeant  was  out  and  round  beside  him.  '  There's 
something  wrong,  sir,'  he  almost  shouted, '  nothing  there  but  six 
boxes  of  Four-five,  and  a  lot  of  fuses  and  revolver  ammunition.' 
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'  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  this  rather  a  sell,  old  man,'  said 
the  Park  officer  wearily.  '  There's  just  about  what  he  says 
there  is.' 

The  section  officer  dropped  back  off  the  step.  *  For  God's 
sake,'  he  stammered,  '  what  d'you  mean  ?  When — where — 
where's  the  rest  ?  ' 

The  other  clambered  stiffly  down.  '  Where's  your  Adjutant  ?  ' 
he  said.  '  I've  a  note  for  him.  No,  there's  no  more  coming.' 

'  What  about  the  other  sections  ?  '  asked  the  Section  Com- 
mander eagerly.  '  Have  you  brought  any  18-pounder  for  them  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  round,'  was  the  blunt  reply.  '  Ah,  here's  the  Adjutant ; 
and  your  C.O.,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  looking  for  you,  I  fancy.  I'll  push  off  back  and  unload 
your  measly  handful  of  stuff,'  and  he  turned  again  to  the  lorry. 

'  This  driver,  sir,'  said  his  sergeant,  jerking  a  head  towards 
the  lorry,  '  he  tells  me  ' — sinking  his  voice — '  there's  no  more 
coming  up,  'cos  there  isn't  a  blessed  round  left  in  the  whole  of 
the  Park.  D'you  think,  sir ' 

'  Not  much  use  thinking,'  said  the  section  officer  bitterly. 
*  Get  it  off-loaded  one-time.  We  have  to  send  a  batch  of  men  to 
the  batteries  to-night  to  replace  casualties,  and  this  handful  can 
go  with  them.  Won't  the  batteries  say  something  when  they  see 
it  too.' 

'  Don't  it  sound  as  if  the  gun-fire  was  slacking  off,  sir  ?  '  said 
the  sergeant.  '  I've  been  listening — 

'  If  it  is,'  said  the  officer,  '  it  means  one  of  two  things.  Either 
we've  stood  'em  off  again,  or  they've  swamped  the  front  line. 
And  without  artillery  support  and  with  that  weight  of  gun-fire 
against  them  we  can't  blame  the  poor  old  inf.  if  they  have  been 
run  over.  Anyhow,  I  fancy  we'd  better  get  things  ready  to  pack 
up  and  trek  in  case  we  get  orders  to  move.  And  we'll  have  a  rifle 
inspection  this  afternoon,,  and  see  every  man  has  his  bandolier 
full.  If  we  can't  help  the  line  with  shells,  perhaps  they'll  let  us 
wade  in  and  be  useful  with  what  rifles  we've  got.  It  may  come 
to  it  too.' 

He  spoke  bitterly,  but  no  more  bitterly  than  he  felt,  and  no 
shade  more  than  the  men  spoke  and  thought.  They  were  kept 
on  the  rack  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  standing  by  their  waiting 
teams,  hoping  and  watching  and  praying  for  sight  of  the  loaded 
lorries  rolling  up  the  road,  listening  to  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  distant 
battle,  speculating  on  its  varying  cadences,  imagining,  or  rather 
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knowing,  the  inferno  the  line  was  enduring,  grudging  and  resenting 
blackly  and  bitterly  their  own  inaction  and  inability  to  help. 

It  was  not  until  days  after  that  they  learned,  patchily  and 
scantily  as  usual,  the  result  of  the  action,  the  tale  of  the  German 
attack  dying  away  just  when  one  more  push  against  our  weakened 
line,  left  practically  without  artillery  support,  must  have  succeeded  ; 
the  old  story  of  the  Germans  who  had  practically  won  and  didn't 
know  it,  of  the  British  who  were  practically  beaten  and  would  not 
know  it.  But  that  knowledge  only  came  to  the  Column  later,  and 
on  that  second  afternoon  they  were  still  '  standing  by,'  waiting 
and  hoping  against  hope  for  supplies,  when  the  Brigade  Column 
Commander  came  back  to  them  again. 

He  found  one  of  the  Section  Commanders  waiting  by  the  road- 
side as  he  came  past,  and  stopped,  dismounted,  and  talked  with 
him  a  little,  the  rumble  and  bump  of  the  guns  forming  a  back- 
ground to  their  talk. 

The  talk  was  bitter  enough  and  gloomy  enough. 
They  spoke  of  the  punishmsnt  the  line  was  enduring,  of  the 
horrible  fix  the  army  was  in  if  this  shortage  of  shells  meant,  as  it 
evidently  must,  the  exhaustion  of  home  supplies  ;  and  then  they 
paused  to  listen  to  another  prolonged  roar  of  gun-fire  that  beat 
gustily  back  to  them. 

'  It's  rather  funny,'  said  the  Column  Captain  slowly,  '  to  think 
of  this  fix  we're  in  now,  and  that  it's  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
some  people  were  raving  and  fighting  against  Army  Estimates 
and  expenditure,  and  arguing  that  we'd  spent  enough,  that  we 
were  as  prepared  as  we  need  be,  that  we  were  ready  for  war.'  He 
paused  and  laughed  shortly  and  repeated,  '  Ready  for  war  S  It's 
rather  a  joke.' 

Again  the  gun-fire  rose,  rumbling  and  roaring  and  bellowing. 
One  might  easily  have  imagined  that  the  guns — the  German  guns — 
were  shaking  themselves  with  hoarse  Titanic  laughter  over  that 
joke. 
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[Note. — Unquestionably  child  substitution  was,  when  the  meshes 
of  the  law  were  wider,  much  more  extensively  practised  than  now, 
and  even  in  these  days,  given  sufficient  motive,  the  feminine  mind 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
'by  the  Slingsby  legitimacy  case  of  a  short  time  ago. 

Between  that  case  and  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article 
I  ask  the  reader  to  draw  a  parallel.  In  both  cases  the  putative 
father  was  passionately  fond  of  children  and  at  a  distance  at  the 
time  of  supposed  birth,  and  various  other  similarities  may  be  noted.] 

Miss  MOORHOUSE  in  her  history  of  Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton 
incorporates  two  remarkable  letters,  lately  unearthed,  from  Horatia 
Nelson  (Mrs.  Ward)  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

In  the  more  remarkable  of  the  letters  she  gives  her  reason  for 
not  believing  Lady  Hamilton  to  be  her  mother.  She  relates  that 
after  Nelson's  death,  when  they  were  living  at  Richmond,  Lady 
Hamilton  had  occasion  to  correct  her  for  some  childish  fault.  She 
did  so  in  such  exaggerated  terms  that  Mrs.  Cadogan  (Lady 
Hamilton's  mother)  remonstrated. 

'  By  all  the  fuss  you  are  making  she  might  be  your  own  child,' 
she  said. 

'  Perhaps  she  is,'  was  the  reply.  Mrg.  Cadogan  thereupon 
remarked,  '  That  won't  do  with  me,  Emma  ;  I  know  better.' 

Miss  Moorhouse  dismisses  this  incident  very  lightly.  She  seems 
to  think  that  the  '  Thompson '  letters  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson. 

These  '  Thompson '  letters  were  written  by  Nelson  under  the 
alias  of  Thompson,  or  pretending  there  was  a  seaman  in  the  Fleet 
of  that  name  who  was  expecting  news  of  the  birth  of  a  child  from 
Lady  Hamilton,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  by  Nelson.  There  is  also 
another  letter  sent  personally  by  a  seaman  named  Oliver,  in  which 
all  disguise  is  laid  aside,  thanking  Lady  Hamilton  for  this  '  Dear 
pledge  of  love,'  and  '  that  she  had  never  given  one  to  anybody  else/ 
Which  proves,  says  Miss  Moorhouse,  that  Nelson  was  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  fair  Emma's  antecedents,  as  she  had  at  least 
one  child  by  Sir  Harry  Featherstonhaugh. 

But  these  letters  prove  nothing,  except  that  Nelson  '  thought ' 
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himself  Horatia's  father,  and  to  adapt  a  well-known  saying  '  it 
is  a  wise  father  who  knows  his  own  child.' 

As  to  Mrs.  Ward,  till  the  last  moment  of  her  life  she  never 
believed  herself  to  be  the  child  of  Lady  Hamilton,  though  apparently 
still  believing  Nelson  to  be  her  father. 

All  writers  on  Nelson  are  agreed  in  fixing  Horatia's  birth  on 
or  about  January  31,  1801. 

Nelson  joined  the  fleet  at  Southampton  on  January  13,  and  was 
not  in  London  again  for  about  three  weeks,  when,  eager  parent, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  rushed  up  from  Southampton  to  see  the  child. 

At  any  rate  on  February  20,  Lady  Hamilton  wrote  to  Mrs. 
William  Nelson,  Nelson's  sister-in-law,  that  she  was  not  able  to 
have  the  Prince  Regent  to  dine  at  her  new  house  in  Piccadilly  as 
she  was  too  unwell. 

This  was  apropos  of  a  wish  that  the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards 
George  IV.)  had  expressed  to  hear  Lady  Hamilton  sing  with  the 
opera  singer,  Madame  Banti.  Nelson  was  absurdly  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  his  charmer  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe,  even  going  so  far  as  to  wish  the  Regent  deaf, 
and  his  dearest  Emma  dumb,  rather  than  the  meeting  should 
take  place. 

Lady  Hamilton,  seeing  how  violently  he  was  opposed  to  the 
idea,  seems  to  have  calmed  him  by  promising  that  if  the  Prince 
Regent  insisted  on  coming,  she  would  go  out  of  the  house  rather 
than  suffer  it.  He  evidently  feared  that  the  former  might  wish 
to  play  Louis  XV.  to  Lady  Hamilton's  Pompadour.  That  had  been 
prophesied  by  ill-natured  English  people  at  Dresden,  but,  fortunately 
for  our  morals  as  a  nation,  never  took  place.  She  no  doubt  pleaded 
illness  as  stated  above. 

Between  January  13,  when  Nelson  rejoined  his  ship  at  South- 
ampton, and  February  20,  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  W.  Nelson, 
little  over  five  weeks,  all  the  following  events  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  removed  to  a  new  house,  No.  3 
Piccadilly. 

Lady  Hamilton  sold  her  diamonds  and  entirely  refurnished  and 
decorated  her  new  home,  which  was  in  the  grandest  style,  with  a 
separate  carriage  for  herself  and  Sir  William.  All  must  have  been 
in  perfect  order  about  February  7,  or  the  Prince  would  not  then 
have  proposed  his  visit. 

After   the  time  of  the   Prince's  first  intimation,   a  series  of 
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letters  passed  between  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Nelson,  principally 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prince's  proposed  visit. 

In  little  over  five  short  weeks,  or  if  we  reckon  to  February  7  but 
three  and  a  half,  all  this  business  is  accomplished,  and  in  addition 
Lady  Hamilton  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  Horatia  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband  or  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cadogan,  who 
was  constantly  with  her  !  ! !  This,  as  our  American  cousins  would 
gay,  is  a  very  '  tall  order.' 

An  old  and  half-blind  husband  might  perhaps  be  easily  deceived 
by  such  a  clever  intriguer  as  Emma,  even  if  a  birth  really  took  place  : 
but  not  so  Mrs.  Cadogan.  Her  position  in  the  household  was  that 
of  housekeeper,  cook,  and  personal  attendant  on  her  daughter  ; 
in  other  words,  she  waited  on  her  daughter  hand  and  foot  and  was 
consulted  in  everything.  Emma  could  throw  dust  in  many  people's 
eyes,  but  not  in  her  mother's.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  that 
Lady  Hamilton  should  have  a  child  and  her  mother  not  know  of  it. 

Miss  Moorhouse  is  constrained  to  squeeze  the  whole  business 
of  the  birth,  and  the  surreptitious  taking  of  the  child  to  Nurss 
Gibson  (with  whom  she  was  placed  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  her  life)  into  the  space  of  one  week. 

Well  might  Mrs.  Cadogan  say  '  That's  no  good  with  me,  Emma  ; 
I  know  better.' 

Let  us  examine  the  credibility  of  the  actors  in  this  little  domestic 
scene  at  Richmond.  Mrs.  Cadogan  was  an  even  more  remarkable 
woman  in  some  ways  than  her  daughter,  and  with  much  greater 
strength  of  character.  The  wife  of  a  country  blacksmith,  who  at 
her  child's  baptism  made  '  her  mark,'  she  gained  the  esteem  of 
fastidious  men  of  the  world  like  Greville  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  ; 
she  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Queen  Maria  Carolina,  the 
sister  of  .Marie  Antoinette,  and  Nelson  in  one  of  his  letters  says 
'  I  love  Mrs.  Cadogan.'  She  had  been  with  her  daughter  continu- 
ously from  the  time  of  her  connection  with  Greville  till  her  death, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  Sicily. 

Her  daughter  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  child  without  her 
knowing  it.  Miss  Moorhouse  admits  that,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  incongruity  of  Mrs.  Ward's  statement.  Such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Cadogan  was  not  likely  to  tell  a  '  silly '  lie.  If 
Horatia  were  really  Lady  Hamilton's  daughter,  of  what  interest 
could  it  be  to  Mrs.  Cadogan  to  contradict  her  if  she  chose  to 
acknowledge  it  ? 

The  second  person  of  the  trio,  Horatia  herself,  strikes  one  from 
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her  letter  as  having  been  a  prudish  precise  sort  of  person.  Evi- 
dently she  was  not  in  love  with  the  idea  of  having  the  notorious 
Lady  Hamilton  for  a  mother. 

She  owned*  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, but  also  many  bad  ones,  and  thought  that  '  she  would  have 
been  a  very  different  woman  if  she  had  come  under  better  influences.' 

People  who  talk  in  this  strain  do  not  usually  go  out  of  their  way 
to  fabricate  a  deliberate  lie  for  a  purely  sentimental  reason. 

Horatia  herself  thought  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  adopted  her 
to  prove  to  Nelson  that  she  was  above  petty  feminine  jealousies  ; 
surely  rather  an  inadequate  motive. 

At  any  rate,  if  she  believed  Nelson  to  be  her  father,  she  was  in 
any  case  illegitimate  ;  and  her  pertinacity  in  her  inquiries  as  to  her 
real  mother  seem  rather  surprising,  when  the  fact  had  to  be  con- 
sidered tha't  the  true  mother  might  not  be  a  person  so  reputable  as 
Lady  Hamilton. 

At  the  very  last,  when  Lady  Hamilton  lay  on  her  death-bed  at 
Calais,  Horatia  (then  a  girl  of  fifteen)  besought  her  to  tell  her  who 
her  mother  really  was.  Lady  Hamilton  refused  '  being  fearf id 
that  I  should  leave  her.' 

If  Horatia  were  really  her  own  daughter,  can  any  one  imagine 
that  she  would  have  let  the  secret  die  with  her  ?  One  could  under- 
stand the  deception  being  kept  up  to  that  point,  but  with  her  life 
nearing  its  close,  what  could  be  the  inducement  to  withhold  the 
truth  ? 

The  prime  reason  for  concealment  was  no  doubt  the  hope  that 
the  Nation  would  relent  and  grant  Nelson's  last  request  to  his 
country,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  Lady  Hamilton  and  Horatia. 
This,  all  the  world  knows,  was  never  done.  Lady  Hamilton  died 
an  absconding  debtor  at  Calais,  and  after  Nelson's  death  was  in 
constant  difficulties  for  money. 

So  much  for  Horatia.  From  what  we  know  of  her  it  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  she  should  have  concocted 
Mrs.  Cadogan's  remark  to  suit  a  purpose  of  her  own.  The  third 
person  in  the  trio  must  now  be  brought  to  the  bar.  Was  Lady 
Hamilton  lying  when  she  said  '  Perhaps  she  is  my  daughter  '  ? 

Who  shall  crib,  cabin  and  confine,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, bring  to  the  point,  this  '  Modern  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  !  '  as  Miss 
Moorhouse  calls  her  ?  Like  one  of  the  elusive,  mocking  Bacchantes, 
as  which  she  was  everlastingly  posing,  she  draws  on,  she  evades, 
and  disappears  with  derisive  laughter, 
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In  judging  of  her  credibility  in  the  little  scene  which  we  have 
taken  as  the  crux  of  our  argument,  we  must  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  that  entrancing  loveliness  as  depicted  by  Romney,  stop  our 
ears  with  wool  lest  we  hear  the  siren's  warbling,  and  simply  con- 
sider Lady  Hamilton  by  what  we  know  of  her  as  a  woman  of  her 
word.  In  the  first  place  both  Jeaffreson  and  Miss  Moorhouse  are 
unanimous  in  admitting  that  the  fair  Emma  was  no  mean  hand  at 
drawing  the  long  bow. 

This  was  very  plain  in  her  claims  for  losses  sustained  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  herself  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  this  was  fully  made  good  by  the  generosity  of 
Queen  Maria  Carolina.  But  Emma  looked  at  the  Queen's  gifts 
as  private  perquisites,  and  sent  in  exaggerated  claims  for  com- 
pensation to  the  Home  Government. 

Another  candid  critic  remarks  that  she  could  make  Nelson 
believe  anything.  '  She  puffs  the  incense  full  in  his  face  and  he 
snuffs  it  up  with  a  self-satisfied  air.'  (Rather  a  cruel  picture 
of  our  national  hero  !  ) 

Miss  Moorhouse  also  says  that  Lady  Hamilton's  character 
was  hot  so  much  immoral  as  un-moral.  She  told  the  truth  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  in  a  fix  she  told  lies  without  compunction. 
Sir  William's  pet  name  for  her  was  his  '  beautiful  Grecian,'  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fair  Emma's  moral  or  un-moral 
code  approximated  more  closely  to  that  of  ancient  Athens  than 
to  that  which  is  considered  '  the  thing  '  to-day. 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Lady  Hamilton  '  practised  on 
Nelson's  credulity.'  To  conclude,  Lady  Hamilton  has  been  con- 
victed of  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  slanderous  lies  in  history. 
When  pressed  by  certain  persons  on  the  question  of  Horatia's 
parentage,  she  replied  that  the  name  of  the  mother  '  was  too  high 
to  mention,'  meaning  without  a  doubt  her  whilom  bosom  friend 
and  benefactress  Maria  Carolina,  Queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  this  being  a  baseless  and  indecent 
invention,  and  shows  the  lengths  to  which  Lady  Hamilton  would 
go  in  drawing  on  her  imagination  for  her  facts. 

Thus,  on  comparing  what  has  been  said  about  the  three  persons 
taking  part  in  the  little  scene,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  thinking  person  as  to  who  was  lying  on  that  occasion.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  Lady  Hamilton  was  not  the  mother  of 
Horatia  Nelson.  What  becomes  then  of  the  '  Thompson '  letters 
and  Nelson's  joy  in  the  birth  of  his  child  by  Lady  Hamilton  ? 
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Which  brings  me  to  my  theory.  Lady  Hamilton,  to  strengthen 
her  hold  on  Nelson  and  rivet  him  to  herself  by  a  firmer  chain,  imposed 
upon  him  a  supposititious  child. 

The  arguments  to  support  this  proposition  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  her  seeming  ingenuousness  (which 
at^he  best  was  that  of  the  French  ingenue)  had  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  main  chance.  Her  husband  on  the  completion  of  his  ambassa- 
dorial duties  at  Naples  was  returning  to  England  an  aged  and 
failing  man,  and  Emma  had  the  prospect  of  a  much  reduced  income 
for  the  present  and  a  penurious  widowhood  in  the  future.  As  she 
had  been  the  chosen  companion  of  a  queen  for  many  years  and 
used  to  every  luxury,  this  vista  we  may  be  sure  was  in  no  wise 
pleasing.  What  more  natural  than  that  Lady  Hamilton  should 
look  around  for  an  escape  from  these  threatening  circumstances 
and  hitch  her  chariot  to  a  star,  the  rising  star  of  England's  naval 
hero,  Nelson  ? 

Her  mind  once  decided  on  her  course  of  action,  Emma  was 
not  one  to  stick  at  a  trifle.  At  what  moment  she  arrived  at  this 
point  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Possibly  before  the  return  journey 
from  Naples  (November  6,  1800),  at  any  rate  soon  after  she  was 
able  to  measure  herself  with  Lady.  Nelson. 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  invent  a  child  ?  Was  not  Lady 
Hamilton  able  to  hold  Nelson  without  that  tie  ? 

It  is  doubtful.  In  Nelson  the  love  of  children  was  an  intense 
passion,  something  quite  out  of  the  common.  We  read  of  his 
playing  with  his  stepson  Josiah  Nisbet  under  the  table,  and  when 
Horatia  was  still  an  infant  Nurse  Gibson  told  how  the  hero  would 
come  to  the  house  and  worship  the  child  for  hours.  This  trait 
in  Nelson's  character,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  escape  the  eyes 
of  Emma.  She  herself  was  rather  fond  of  children,  and  generally 
had  some  about  her.  She  was  thus  the  more  easily  able  to 
discover  Nelson's  idiosyncrasy. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Nelson  returned  to  England  with  no  in- 
tention of  shaking  off  his  wife,  but  '  dear  Lady  Hamilton '  was  so 
much  in  evidence  that  Lady  Nelson  became  huffy  and  cold.  Lady 
Hamilton  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel,  soon 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  widening  the  breach  as  much  as  possible, 
and  annexing  the  Admiral  to  herself  for  ever. 

The  battle  seems  to  have  swung  pretty  evenly  between  the 
rivals.  Nelson  appears  to  have  bidden  his  wife  good-bye  before 
starting  for  Southampton  and  to  have  written  her  a  civil  letter  after- 
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wards.  Upon  which  Lady  Hamilton  plays  her  trump  card  and 
makes  Nelson  the  father  of  her  supposititious  child  !  !  ! 

The  state  of  perfervid  joy  into  which  the  announcement 
(according  to  Nelson)  threw  the  imaginary  '  Thompson '  demon- 
strated the  acuteness  of  Lady  Hamilton  in  this  latest  strategic  move. 

The  naive  statement,  '  And  you,  thank  God,  never  gave  one  to 
anybody  else,'  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Lady  Hamilton 
may  have  excused  herself  for  not  knowing  of  her  condition  at  an 
earlier  stage,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  her  first  child.  In  ordinary 
everyday  matters  not  connected  with  his  profession  Nelson  was 
as  simple  as  a  babe,  and,  as  has  been  before  stated,  Lady  Hamilton 
could  make  him  believe  anything.  At  any  rate  from  this  moment 
Nelson  definitely  broke  with  his  wife,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
her  seeking  reconciliation  he  wrote  in  a  very  harsh  and  unfeeling 
manner  from  Copenhagen  on  March  4,  just  over  a  month  after 
Horatia's  birth,  saying  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  left  to  himself. 

Now  to  examine  more  fully  other  corroborative  evidence  in 
this  matter. 

We  learn  from  more  than  one  source  that  by  this  time  the  style 
of  Lady  Hamilton's  beauty  had  materially  altered.  She  was  no 
longer  Romney's '  divine  lady,'  but  had  become  a  massive  statuesque 
being. 

William  Beckford,  the  author  of  '  Vathek,'  and  Mrs.  St.  George, 
both  mention  her  tendency  to  embonpoint.  This,  of  course,  if 
our  hypothesis  is  the  correct  one,  made  the  deception  all  the  easier. 
But  had  embonpow  t  not  been  natural  to  her,  we  may  be  sure  Emma, 
being  such  an  inveterate  pos  u-e,  would  have  'dressed  the  part.' 
We  have  an  instance  of  that  in  her  earlier  life  with  Greville,  where, 
after  he  had  scolded  her  for  singing  in  public  at  Ranelagh,  she  put 
off  her  fine  clothes,  and  came  down  to  him  '  in  a  plain  cottage  dress,' 
and  said  that  as  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  he  had  better  send 
her  away.  Miss  Moorhouse  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  Emma 
really  loved  Greville  with  all  her  heart,  but  if  so,  she  still  studied 
her  '  effects,'  and  in  later  life  this  no  doubt  became  a  confirmed 
habit.  In  describing  the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithless  wife,  with  Nelson  at  the  bedside,  Miss  Moorhouse 
quotes  Swinburne's  remark  on  '  moral  impossibilities '  as  applied 
to  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart.  He  said,  '  Students  of  human 
character  who  are  not  professional  moralists  will  readily  admit 
that  there  are  fewer  moral  impossibilities  than  professional  moral- 
ists think.'  The  remark  applied  to  this  singular  death-bed  scene 
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will  apply  equally  well  to  the  events  at  Horatia's  birth,  whether 
she  were  Lady  Hamilton's  daughter  or  not. 

The  secret  birth,  the  taking  of  the  child  by  night,  when  only 
eight  days  old,  to  the  house  of  Nurse  Gibson  by  Lady  Hamilton, 
quite  unattended,  reads  more  like  a  chapter  out  of  a  penny  novelette 
than  a  scene  in  real  life. 

But  the  beautiful  Emma  revelled  in  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
the  Royal  family  were  planning  their  escape  from  Naples,  she  was 
the  prime  mover  in  all  the  secret  arrangements,  and  held  a  reception 
at  the  English  Embassy  while  the  Queen's  jewels  were  being 
secretly  smuggled  down  a  dark  underground  passage,  with  a  suitable 
accompaniment  of  passwords,  dark  lantern,  cutlasses,  &c. 

Lady  Hamilton  was  in  her  element  throughout  that  time,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  studies  that  portion  of  her  life  ;  and  on  her 
return  to  England,  one  can  almost  imagine  her  inventing  a  child 
for  Nelson,  just  for  the  excitement  of  carrying  the  thing  through, 
without  any  ulterior  motive. 

That  a  child  should  be  born  and  disposed  of  in  a  week's  time 
seems  almost  a  physical  impossibility,  though  such  cases  have 
been  known.  In  view  of  her  mother's  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
I  prefer  to  think  the  time  was  spent  in  pitching  on  a  suitable 
foundling. 

Lady  Hamilton  was  greedy  of  admiration  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women.  In  Italy  she  charmed  monks, 
lazzaroni,  boatmen,  and  once  a  whole  convent  of  nuns.  To  such 
a  one  to  pick  up  a  stray  nurse  child,  and  giving  the  mother  a  few 
pounds  promise  to  adopt  it,  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
People  of  the  polite  world  sometimes  resisted  Lady  Hamilton's 
charm  successfully,  but  the  lower  orders  never. 

A  grown  up  '  enfant  terrible  '  in  some  matters,  over  others 
she  could  be  as  secret  as  the  grave.  The  mystery  of  Horatia's 
parentage  is  indeed  a  '  dead  '  secret. 

There  may  be  a  slight  clue  in  her  animosity  against  one  of  her 
cousins,  who,  Lady  Hamilton  stated,  had  told  many  '  wicked  lies  ' 
about  her.  This  cousin  may  have  known  more  than  was  safe, 
and  have  attempted  to  levy  blackmail.  At  any  rate  the  phrase 
'  wicked  lies '  is  suggestive.  It  is  a  favourite  one  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  can  do  a  good  bit  in  the  same  line  themselves.  That 
the  seemingly  open  and  ingenuous  Lady  Hamilton  could  keep  a 
secret  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Nelson  not  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  her  first  child,  Emma  Carew.  A  pathetic  letter  is  in  existence 
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from  this  daughter  to  Lady  Hamilton,  which  proves  that  the  latter 
had  treated  her  in  a  peculiarly  cold-blooded  way,  not  even  acknow- 
ledging her  motherhood,  though  in  childhood  she  had  made  a 
great  fuss  over  her,  as  related  in  some  letters  to  Greville.  Another 
trait  in  the  character  of  Lady  Hamilton  that  lends  colour  to 
our  theory  was  her  curious,  chameleon-like  adaptability  to  her 
surroundings. 

She  could  indeed  be  '  all  things  to  all  men.'  With  the  poor 
and  stingy  Greville  she  was  the  careful  housewife,  religiously 
entering  in  her  account-book  \d.  given  to  a  poor  man. 

The  same  woman,  when  thrown  with  the  open-handed  and 
generous  Nelson,  would  lose  hundreds  at  the  gaming  table  night 
after  night.  To  Romney  she  was  the  perfect  model,  his  '  divine 
lady,'  the  flower  of  her  sex. 

With  Sir  William  Hamilton  she  was  always  the  animated  statue, 
seeking  ever  to  please  his  eye,  and  never  wearying  of  her '  attitudes,' 
while  to  Nelson  she  was  constantly  displaying  her  good  heart, 
as  the  patroness  of  the  navy,  and  special  pleader  for  subordinates 
in  disgrace. 

She  had  a  tremendous  fund  of  vitality,  and  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  anything  that  she  attempted.  The  bigger  the  scheme 
the  better  she  was  pleased,  and  as  regards  personal  courage,  she 
was  a  sort  of  feminine  Nelson.  When  fully  convinced  that  nothing 
would  please  Nelson  better  than  to  be  a  father,  her  resolution  would 
be  taken  at  once  to  gratify  that  wish,  without  too  nice  a  regard  to 
ways  and  means.  Horatia's  statement  of  the  excessive  scolding 
at  Richmond  is  paralleled  and  shown  to  be  probable  by  the  account 
of  an  absolutely  authentic  and  similar  incident  given  by  Miss  Moor- 
house.  The  child  being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  Lady  Hamilton 
told  her  among  other  things  '  that  her  conduct  was  bringing  her 
(Lady  Hamilton)  to  the  grave,  and  that  when  she  was  no  longer 
with  her  to  protect  her,  she  (Horatia)  wou!d  come  to  nothing.' 
Such  exaggerated  language  to  a  young  child  gives  one  the  impression 
that  Lady  Hamilton  had  been  indulging  rather  too  freely  in  the 
champagne  of  which  she  was  so  fond.  This  incident  happened 
about  1812  :  seven  years  after  Nelson's  death  and  about  three 
years  before  her  own. 

To  resume,  if  it  is  urged  that  the  whole  idea  that  Horatia  was 
a  supposititious  child  is  too  incredible  and  extravagant,  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  Lady  Hamilton  throughout  her  life 
set  ordinary  rules  and  standards  of  conduct  at  defiance.  We  need 
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mention  only  one  or  two  happenings  in  her  career  to  prove 
this. 

Her  bursting  into  song  among  the  fashionable  throng  at  Eane- 
lagh  Gardens,  when  under  Greville's  protection,  has  been  already 
touched  on.  A  companion  picture  to  that  is  her  inviting  a  little 
party  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  when 
imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  debt !  And  to  crown 
the  list  of  what  we  may  call  her  '  mad  '  ideas  comes  the  fact 
that  she  saw  no  impropriety  in  expressing  a  wish  to  be  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Nelson  !  !  ! 

On  consideration  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  I  think  it  will 
be  granted  that  a  woman  possessed  of  such  fantastic  ideas,  in 
addition  to  such  a  dubious  moral  record,  would  be  quite  capable 
of  imposing  a  child  on  Nelson,  to  please  the  hero  and  gratify  her 
own  private  ends. 

I  am  not  dubbing  Lady  Hamilton  an  unscrupulous  adventuress. 
She  was  merely  a  student  of  pleasure  and  pleasing,  would  put 
herself  to  great  personal  inconvenience  to  assist  those  she  loved, 
but  if  so-called  moral  restrictions  came  in  the  way  of  the  fair  Emma's 
scheme  of  life,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  In  conclusion,  the 
theory  I  have  advanced  rests,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  evidence 
of  Lady  Hamilton's  mother  as  related  by  Horatia  (Mis.  Ward). 
If  the  balance  of  probability  is,  as  I  have  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  that  narrative,  my 
hypothesis  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  proved.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Horatia  is  thought  to  be  the  real  daughter  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
the  latter  told  the  truth  about  the  matter  on  this  one  occasion 
only,  and  lied  about  it  on  every  other  ;  whilst  her  mother  and 
Nelson's  adopted  daughter,  whose  trustworthiness  we  have  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  against,  are  supposed  (for  this  one  occasion) 
to  be  deviating  from  the  truth. 

I  leave  decision  on  the  point  to  the  discriminating  reader. 
The  hypothesis,  if  granted,  will  not  affect  our  estimate  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  character  very  much  either  for  better  or  worse.  It 
may  show  her  as  a  shade  more  shrewd  and  calculating  than  we  have 
given  her  credit  for  being,but  that  is  counterbalanced  by  the  thought 
that  the  whole  fraud  (if  fraud  it  was)  was  only  another  mani- 
festation of  her  anxiety  to  please.  And  the  results  were  harmless 
enough. 

If,  as  is  supposed,  Horatia  were  a  foundling,  picked  up  hap- 
hazard, the  condition  of  life  in  which  she  was  reared  and  brought 
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up  by  Lady  Hamilton  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  one 
to  which,  probably,  she  was  bom.  She  was  not  injured  by  the 
imposture. 

If  Nelson  was  wronged,  he  was  always  in  happy  ignorance. 
Had  he  lived,  and  the  imposition  been  discovered,  he  would,  without 
a  doubt,  have  suffered  greatly.  Emma,  if  guilty,  achieved  the 
victory  of  not  being  found  out,  and  if  Nature  had  been  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  to  gratify  Nelson's  paternal  instinct,  was  she  so  very 
much  to  blame  in  trying  to  repair  the  injustice  ?  The  sternest 
moralist  could  only  censure  her,  in  so  far  as  she  used  the  child 
as  a  means  of  separating  Nelson  from  his  wife. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  problem  we  have  no  evidence  at  all.  It 
is  entirely  inferential ;  so  it  is  only  fair  to  give  Lady  Hamilton 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

To  conclude,  if  Lady  Hamilton  was  really  the  mother  of  Horatia, 
what  was  the  motive  for  the  excessive  secrecy  she  maintained  on 
the  subject,  only  once  half  admitting  it  as  we  have  seen  ? 

The  only  reason  for  such  secrecy  expired  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  1803. 

Nelson  by  committing  her  and  the  child  to  the  care  of  the 
nation  at  Trafalgar  acknowledged  his  supposed  fatherhood  to  all 
the  world  in  1805.  Lady  Hamilton  still  remained  silent. 

And  in  her  last  illness  at  Calais  she  still  refused  to  satisfy  the 
enquiring  Horatia,  '  fearing  I  should  leave  her.'  Lady  Hamilton 
could  not  have  feared  that,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  say,  '  I 
have  told  countless  lies  about  your  birth,  I  have  never  told  the  truth 
about  it  except  to  your  father  Lord  Nelson,  but  I,  the  notorious 
Lady  Hamilton,  am  your  mother.' 

We  may  take  it  she  was  not  able  to  say  that,  and  thinking  it 
for  the  material  benefit  of  the  child,  who  was  the  sole  attendant 
of  her  death-bed,  that  the  real  truth  should  not  be  revealed,  the 
plucky,  elusive,  baffling  Emma  carried  it  with  her  to  the  grave. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that :  that  her  last  thought  was  for 
another's  well-being  and  peace  of  mind,  a  beautiful  and  self-willed 
child,  to  whom  by  general  assent  she  had  ever  striven  to  do  her 
duty  according  to  her  lights. 

ARTHUR   BULLARD. 
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TO  KIEL  IN  THE  'HERCULES.'1 
BY  LEWIS   R.   FREEMAN. 

III.   NORDHOLZ,   THE  DEN  OF  THE   ZEPPELINS. 

I  HAVE  written  in  a  previous  article  of  the  great  contrast  observed 
between  the  moral  of  the  men  at  Norderney  and  the  other  sea- 
plane stations  visited  by  parties  from  the  Allied  Naval  Commission, 
and  that  of  those  in  the  remaining  German  warships,  accounting 
for  the  difference  by  the  fact  that  the  former  had  been  kept  busier 
than  the  latter,  and  that  they  had  not  suffered  the  shame  of  the 
'  Great  Surrender  '  which  has  cast  a  black,  unlifting  shadow  upon 
the  dregs  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet.  Whether  the  airships  were  kept 
as  busy  as  the  sea-planes  right  up  to  the  end  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  it,  we  found  the  moral 
of  the  great  Zeppelin  stations  suffered  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  working  bases  of  the  naval  heavier-than- 
air  machines. 

For  all  the  barbarity  of  many  of  their  raids,  there  was  splendid 
stuff  in  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Zeppelins  which  engaged  in 
the  campaign  of  '  frightfulness '  against  England,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deny  it.  In  a  better  cause,  or  even  in  worthier  work  for  an 
indifferent  cause,  the  skill  and  courage  repeatedly  displayed  would 
have  been  epic.  Considering  what  these  airships  faced  on  every 
one  of  their  later  raids — what  their  commanders  and  crews  must 
have  known  were  the  odds  against  them  after  the  night  when  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Zeppelin  over  Cuffley  in  September  1916 
proved  that  the  British  had  effectually  solved  the  problem  of 
igniting  the  hydrogen  of  the  inner  ballonets — one  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  moral  of  the  whole  personnel  must  have  been 
very  high  during  even  this  trying  period.  If  it  had  not  been 
high,  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  mutinies  at  the  airship 
stations,  such  as  are  known  to  have  occurred  on  so  many  occasions 
among  the  submarine  crews.  Even  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had  ever  been 
serious  trouble  in  getting  Zeppelin  crews  for  the  most  hazardous 
of  raids.  So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  our  visits  to  the  great 
airship  stations  of  the  North  Sea  littoral,  this  very  excellent  moral 
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prevailed  to  the  last ;  indeed,  practically  everything  seen  indicated 
that  it  still  prevails. 

Of  the  several  German  naval  airship  stations  visited  by  parties 
from  the  Allied  Commission,  the  most  important  were  Althorn, 
Nordholz  and  Tondern.  The  interest  in  the  latter  was  largely 
sentimental,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  wiped  out  last 
summer  as  the  result  of  a  bombing  raid  by  aeroplanes  launched 
from  the  Furious.  It  was  known  that  little  had  been  done  to 
rehabilitate  it  as  a  service  station  since  that  time,  and  the  Com- 
mission's airship  experts'  desire  to  visit  what  was  left  of  the  sheds 
was  actuated  by  a  wish  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done,  rather 
than  by  any  feeling  that  the  station  really  counted  any  longer 
as  a  base  of  Germanyja  naval  air  service.  Our  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Tondern,  and  what  we  learned  there  of  the  way  it  was  destroyed, 
is  a  story  by  itself. 

Germany  had  very  ambitious  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Althorn  station,  and  it  is  probable  at  one  time  that  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  supersede  even  the  mighty  Nordholz  as 
the  premier  home  of  naval  Zeppelins.  If  such  were  really  the 
intention,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  effectually  put  an 
end  to  by  a  great  fire  and  explosion  which  occurred  there  about 
the  middle  of  last  year,  the  material  destruction  from  which — in 
sheds  and  Zeppelins — was  vastly  greater  even  than  that  from  the 
British  raid  on  Tondern.  The  Germans  speak  of  this  disaster 
with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness,  usually  alluding  to  the  cause  as 
'  mysterious,'  but  rather  giving  the'  impression  that  they  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  '  Allied  agents.'  If  this  is  true,  the 
job  will  stand  as  a  fair  offset  against  any  single  piece,  of  work  of 
the  same  character  that  German  agents  perpetrated  in  France, 
Britain  or  America.  Only  the  blowing  up  of  the  great  Russian 
national  arsenal  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  is  comparable  to  it 
for  the  amount  of  material  damage  wrought.  Althorn  was  still 
a  station  of  some  importance  down  to  the  end  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, and  that  the  Germans  still  expected  to  do  important  work 
from  there  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  new  sheds 
housed  the  great  '  L-71,'  the  largest  airship  in  the  world  at  the 
time. 

But  it  was  in  the  great  Nordholz  station  that  the  airship  sub- 
commission  was  principally  interested,  not  only  for  what  it  was  at 
the  moment — incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  modern  of 
German  Zeppelin  aerodromes — but  also  for  what  had  been 
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accomplished  from  there  in  the  past,  and  even  for  what  might 
conceivably  be  done  from  there  in  the  future.  Nordholz  is  a  name 
that  would  have  been  burned  deep  into  the  memories  of  south 
and  east  coast  Britons  had  it  been  known  three  years  ago,  as 
it  is  now,  that  practically  all  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  over  England 
were  launched  from  there.  The  popular  idea  at  the  time — which 
even  appears  to  have  persisted  with  most  Londoners  down  to  the 
present — was  that  airship  stations  had  been  constructed  in  Belgium, 
and  that  these  alternated  with  those  of  Germany  in  dispatching 
raiders  across  the  North  Sea  to  England.  A  single  glimpse  of 
such  a  station  as  Nordholz  is  enough  to  show  that  the  huge  amount 
of  labour  and  expense  involved  in  building  even  a  comparatively 
temporary  aerodrome  fit  for  regular  Zeppelin  work  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  idea  of  establishing  such  installations  in  Belgium, 
or  anywhere  else  where  Germany  did  not  feel  certain  of  remaining 
in  fairly  permanent  control.  The  station  at  Jamboli,  in  Bulgaria, 
for  instance,  is  known  to  have  been  able  only  to  dispose  of  one  or 
two  Zeppelins,  and  considerable  intervals  between  nights  were 
imperative  for  keeping  them  in  trim.  It  would  never  have  been 
equal  to  the  strain  of  steady  raiding. 

There  were  other  German  airship  stations  within  cruising 
distance  of  England,  but  Nordholz  was  so  much  the  best  equipped, 
especially  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  when  Zeppelin  raiding  was 
the  most  active,  that  the  most  of  the  work,  and  by  long  odds  the 
most  effective  of  it,  was  done  from  there.  There  were  grim  tales  to 
be  told  by  that  band  of  hard-eyed,  straight-mouthed,  bull-necked 
pilots — all  that  survived  some  scores  of  raids  over  England  and 
some  hundreds  of  reconnaissance  nights  over  the  North  Sea — who 
received  and  conducted  the  Naval  Commission  party,  though, 
unfortunately,  we  did  not  meet  upon  a  footing  that  made  it  possible 
more  than  to  listen  to  the  account  of  an  occasional  incident  suggested 
by  something  we  were  seeing  at  the  moment. 

The  route  which  our  party  traversed  from  Wilhelmshaven  to 
the  Nordholz  airship  station — the  latter  lies  six  or  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Elbe  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuxhaven— was  a 
different  one  from  any  followed  on  our  previous  visits,  all  of  which 
had  taken  us  more  to  the  south  or  east.  It  was  through  the  same 
low-lying,  dyked-in  country,  however,  where  the  water  difficulty, 
unlike  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  one  of  drainage  rather 
than  of  irrigation.  Great  Dutch  windmills  turned  ponderously 
under  the  impulse  of  the  light  sea-breeze,  as  they  pumped  the  water 
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ofi  the  flooded  land.  Cultivation,  as  in  the  region  traversed  to 
the  south,  was  at  a  standstill,  but  overflowing  barns — great 
capacious  structures  they  were,  with  brick  walls  and  lofty  thatched 
roofs — proved  that  the  harvest  had  been  a  generous  one. 

Instead  of  routing  our  two-car  special  over  the  all-rail  route 
via  Bremen,  distance  and  time  were  saved  by  leaving  it  at  a  small 
terminus  opposite  Bremerhaven,  crossing  to  the  latter  by  tug, 
and  proceeding  north  in  more  or  less  direct  line  to  our  destination. 
Little  time  was  lost  in  getting  from  one  train  to  the  other.  The 
tug,  which  had  been  held  in  readiness  for  our  arrival,  cast  off  as 
soon  as  the  last  of  the  party  had  clambered  over  its  side,  and  the 
short  run  across  the  grey-green  tide  of  the  estuary  was  made  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Four  powerful  army  cars — far 
better  machines,  these,  than  the  dirigible  junk  heaps  we  had  been 
compelled  to  use  at  Wilhelmshaven — were  waiting  beside  the 
slip,  and  another  ten  minutes  of  what  struck  me  as  very  fast  and 
reckless  driving,  considering  it  was  through  the  main  streets  of 
a  good  sized  city,  brought  us  to  the  station  and  another  two-car 
special.  Both  going  and  returning,  it  was  the  best  '  clicking  ' 
lot  of  connections  any  of  the  parties  made  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  visit,  showing  illuminatingly  what  our  '  hosts '  could  do 
in  that  line  when  they  were  minded  to. 

Swift  as  was  our  passage  through  the  streets  of  Bremerhaven, 
there  was  still  opportunity  to  observe  many  evidences  of  the 
vigorous  growth  it  had  laid  in  the  decade  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  plans  that  had  been  made,  too,  in  expectation 
of  a  continuation  of  that  growth.  Blocks  and  blocks  of  imposing 
new  buildings — now  but  half-tenanted — and  the  nuclei  of  what 
had  been  budding  suburbs  were  more  suggestive  of  the  appearance 
of  a  western  American  mushroom  metropolis  after  the  collapse  of 
a  boom  than  a  town  of  Europe.  The  railway  station — a  fine 
example  of  Germany's  so-called  '  New  Art '  architecture — with  its 
spacious  waiting  rooms,  broad  subways  and  commodious  train 
sheds,  looked  capable  of  serving  the  city  of  half  a  million  or  so 
which  it  had  confidently  been  expected  the  empire's  second  port 
would  become  at  the  end  of  another  few  years.  As  things  have 
turned  out,  Bremerhaven  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  '  station  crushes  ' 
for  some  decades  to  come. 

The  astonishingly  well  dressed  and  orderly  crowd  &  a  thousand 
or  more  waiting  outside  the  portal  of  the  station  in  expectation 
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of  the  arrival  of  a  train-load  of  returning  soldiers  made  no  un- 
friendly demonstration  of  any  character.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
as  at  Wilhelmshaven,  a  number  of  children  waved  their  hands  as 
our  cars  drove  up,  and  a  goodly  number  of  men  solemnly  bared 
their  heads  as  we  filed  past.  The  special  which  awaited  us  at  a 
platform,  reached  after  walking  through  a  long  vaulted  subway 
running  beneath  the  tracks,  consisted,  like  the  one  we  had  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  an  engine  and  two  cars.  The  rolling- 
stock  of  this  one  was  in  better  shape  than  that  of  the  other,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  better  maintained  road-bed  to  run  over,  the  last 
leg  of  our  journey  was  covered  at  an  average  speed  of  over  thirty 
miles  an  hour — quite  the  fastest  we  travelled  by  train  anywhere 
in  Germany. 

For  the  most  of  the  way  the  line  continued  running  through  mile 
after  mile  of  water-logged  sea-level  areas  crossed  by  innumerable 
drainage  canals  and  bricked  roadways  gridironing  possible  inunda- 
tion with  their  raised  embankments.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  how- 
ever, the  patches  of  standing  water  disappeared,  and  presently 
the  bulk  of  the  great  sheds  of  Nordholz  began  to  notch  the  northern 
skyline,  where  they  stood  crowning  the  crest  of  the  first  rising 
ground  in  the  littoral  between  the  Dutch  frontier  and  the  Elbe. 
With  only  a  minute  or  two  of  delay  in  the  Nordholz  yards,  the 
train  was  switched  to  the  airship  station's  own  spur,  and  at  the 
end  of  another  mile  had  pulled  up  on  a  siding  just  directly  opposite 
the  main  entrance. 

The  Commander  of  the  station,  with  two  or  three  other  officers, 
was  waiting  to  receive  us  as  we  stepped  out  on  the  ground.  Hanged 
up  alongside  this  row  of  heel-clicking,  frock-coated,  be-medalled 
and  be-sworded  Zeppelin  officers  was  an  ancient  individual  of  a 
type  which  seemed  to  recall  the  fatherly  old  Jehus  of  the  piping 
days  of  Oberammergau.  Every  time  the  officers  saluted,  he 
raised  his  hat,  bowed  low  from  the  waist,  and  exclaimed,  '  Good 
morning  to  you,  gentlemen.'  When  the  last  of  us  had  been  thus 
greeted,  he  called  out  a  comprehensive, '  This  way  to  the  carriages, 
gentlemen/  and  trotted  ofi  ahead,  bell-wether  fashion,  through 
the  gate. 

Here  we  found  waiting  four  small  brakes  and  a  diminutive 
automobile,  the  sum  total  of  the  station's  resources  in  rapid  transit, 
according  to  the  Commander.  Getting  into  the  motor  to  precede 
us  as  pilot,  he  asked  the  party  to  dispose  itself  as  best  it  could 
in  the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Then,  with  old  Jehu  holding  the. 
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reins  of  the  first  vehicle  and  men  in  air  service  uniform — utter 
strangers  to  horses  they  were,  too — tooling  the  other  three,  we 
started  off  along  a  well-paved  road. 

A  long  row  of  very  attractive  red  brick  and  tile  houses  of  agree- 
ably varied  design  were  apparently  the  homes  of  married  officers. 
Our  way  led  past  only  the  first  five  or  six  of  them,  but  a  stirring 
of  lace  curtains  in  every  one  of  these  told  that  we  were  running 
the  gauntlet  of  hostile  glances  all  the  way.  One  gloweiing  Frau, 
though  in  the  semi-neglige  of  a  '  Made-in-Germany  '  kimono  of 
pale  mauve,  her  Brunnhildian  brow  crowned  with  a  '  permanently 
Marcelled  '  coiffure  of  the  kind  one  sees  in  hairdressers'  windows, 
disdained  all  cover,  and  so  stepped  out  upon  her  veranda  just  in 
time  to  see  the  elder  of  her  blond-braided  offspring  in  the  act 
of  waving  a  teddy  bear — or  it  may  have  been  a  woolly  lamb  or 
a  dachshund — at  the  tail  of  the  procession  of  invading  Englanders. 
She  was  swooping — a  mauve-tailed  comet  with  a  Gorgon  head — 
on  the  luckless  '  fraternisatress  '  as  my  brake  turned  a  corner  and 
the  loom  of  a  block  of  barracks  shut  '  The  Row  '  from  sight,  but 
a  series  of  shrill  squeals,  piercing  through  the  raucous  giind  of 
steel  tyres  on  asphalte  pavement,  told  that  punishment  swift 
and  terrible  was  being  meted  out. 

'More  activity  there  than  I  saw  in  all  of  Bremerhaven,' 
laconically  observed  the  Yankee  Ensign  sitting  next  me.  '  Who 
said  the  German  woman  was  lacking  in  temperament  ?  ' 

Driving  through  the  barracks  area — where  all  the  men  in  sight 
invariably  saluted  or  stood  at  attention  as  we  passed — and  down 
an  avenue  between  small  but  thickly  set  pines,  the  road  debouched 
into  the  open,  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw  all  the  sheds  of  the 
great  station  at  comparatively  close  range.  Then  we  were  in  a 
position  to  understand  with  what  care  the  site  had  been  chosen 
and  laid  out.  Occupying  the  only  rising  ground  near  the  coast 
south  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  it  is  quite  free  from  the  constant  inunda- 
tions which  threaten  the  alluvial  plain  along  the  sea.  The  sbeds 
are  visible  from  a  great  distance,  but  it  is  only  when  one  draws 
near  them  that  their  truly  gigantic  size  becomes  evident.  Of 
modern  buildings  of  utility,  such  as  factories  and  exhibition 
structures,  I  do  not  recall  one  that  is  so  impressive  as  these  in  sheer 
immensity.  Yet  the  proportions  of  the  sheds  are  so  good  that 
constant  Comparison  with  some  familiar  object  of  known  size, 
such  as  a  man,  alone  puts  them  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  sheds  are  built  in  pairs,  standing  side  by  side,  and  on  a 
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plan  which  has  brought  each  pair  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
two  kilometres  in  diameter.  The  chord  of  the  arc  drawn  from  one 
pair  of  sheds  to  the  next  in  sequence  is  a  kilometre  in  length,  while 
the  same  distance  separates  each  pair  on  the  circumference  from 
the  huge  revolving  shed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  whole 
plan  has  something  of  the  mystic  symmetry  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  sun.  Of  the  half-dozen  pairs  of  sheds  necessary  to  complete 
the  circle,  four  had  been  constructed  and  were  in  use.  Each  shed 
was  built  to  house  two  airships,  or  four  for  the  pair.  This  gave  a 
capacity  of  sixteen  Zeppelins  for  the  four  pairs  of  sheds,  while 
the  two  housed  in  the  revolving  shed  in  the  centre  brought  the 
total  capacity  of  the  station  up  to  eighteen — a  larger  number,  I 
believe,  than  were  ever  over  England  at  one  time. 

Scarcely  less  impressive  than  the  immensity  of  the  sheds  and 
the  broad  conception  of  the  general  plan  of  the  station  was  the 
solidity  of  construction.  Everything,  from  the  quarters  of  the 
men  and  the  officers  to  the  hangars  themselves,  seemed  built  for 
all  time,  and  to  play  its  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  some  far-reaching 
plan.  Costly  and  scarce  as  asphalte  must  have  been  in  Germany, 
the  many  miles  of  roads  connecting  the  various  sheds  were  laid 
deep  with  it,  and,  as  I  had  a  chance  to  see  where  repairs  were 
going  on,  on  a  heavy  base  of  concrete.  The  sheds  were  steel- 
framed,  concrete-floored,  and  with  pressed  asbestos  sheet  figuring 
extensively  in  their  sides.  All  the  daylight  admitted,  as  we  saw 
presently,  filtered  through  great  panes  of  yellow  glass  in  the  roof, 
shutting  out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  found 
to  cause  airship  fabric  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  barracks  of  the  men  were  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  were 
built  with  no  less  regard  for  appearance  than  utility.  So,  too, 
the  officers'  quarters  and  the  casino,  and  the  large  and  comfortable- 
looking  houses  for  married  officers  I  have  already  mentioned. 
All  had  been  built  very  recently,  many  in  the  by  no  means  un- 
effective  '  New  Art '  style,  to  the  simple  solidity  of  which  the 
Germans  seemed  to  have  turned  in  reaction  from  the  Gothic. 
Beyond  all  doubt  Germany  was  planning  years  ahead  with  Nord- 
holz,  both  as  to  war  and  peace  service.  They  were  quite  frank 
in  speaking  of  the  ambitions  they  still  have  in  respect  of  the 
latter,  and,  from  casual  remarks  dropped  once  or  twice  by  officers, 
.1  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  their  plans  for  developing 
the  Zeppelin  as  a  super-war  machine  have  been  entirely  shelved. 

The  road  along  which  we  drove  to  reach  the  first  pair  of  sheds 
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to  be  visited  ran  through  extensive  plantations  of  scraggly  screw- 
pine,  which  appear  to  have  been  set — before  the  site  was  chosen 
for  an  air  station — for  the  purpose  of  binding  together  the  loose 
soil  and  preventing  its  shifting  in  the  heavy  winds.  Wherever 
the  trees  had  encroached  too  closely  upon  the  hangars,  the  planta- 
tions had  been  burned  off.  Over  one  considerable  area  the 
accumulations  of  ash  in  the  depressions  showed  the  destruction 
to  have  been  comparatively  recent,  and  this  I  learned  had  been 
burned  over,  in  the  panic  which  followed  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Tondern  sheds  by  British  bombing  machines  last  summer,  in  order 
to  minimise  the  risk  from  the  raid  which  Nordholz  itself  never 
ceased  to  expect  right  down  to  the  day  of  the  armistice. 

The  staggering  size  of  the  great  sheds  became  more  and  more 
impressive  as  we  drew  nearer,  and  when  the  procession  finally 
turned  and  went  clattering  down  the  roadway  between  one  of  the 
pairs,  the  towering  walls  to  left  and  right  blotted  out  the  sky  like 
the  cliffs  of  a  rocky  canon.  Half-way  through  this  great  defile 
the  officers  of  the  station  were  waiting  to  receive  and  conduct 
us  round.  A  hard,  fit,  capable  looking  lot  of  chaps  they  were. 
Every  one  of  them  had  at  least  one  decoration,  most  of  them 
many,  and  among  these  were  two  or  three  Orders  Pour  le  Merite, 
the  German  V.C.  One  at  least  of  them — the  great  long-distance 
pilot,  Von  Butlar — was  famous  internationally,  and  few  among 
the  senior  of  them  (as  I  was  assured  shortly)  but  had  been  over 
England  more  than  once.  They  were  the  best  of  Germany's 
surviving  Zeppelin  pilots,  and  one  was  interested  to  compare  the 
type  with  that  of  the  pick  of  her  sea-pilots  as  we  had  seen  them 
at  Norderney. 

Running  my  eye  round  their  faces  as  the  mingled  parties  began 
moving  slowly  toward  the  side  door  of  the  first  shed  to  be  inspected, 
I  recognised  at  once  in  these  Zeppelin  officers  the  same  hard,  cold, 
steady  eyes,  the  same  aggressive  jaw,  and  the  same  wide,  thin- 
lipped  mouth  that  had  predominated  right  through  the  officers 
we  had  met  at  Norderney.  These,  I  should  say,  are  characteristic 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  outstanding  men  of  both  of  Germany's 
air  services.  The  steady  eye  and  the  firm  jaw  are,  indeed, 
characteristic  of  most  successful  flying  men,  but  it  is  the  *  hard- 
ness,' not  to  say  cruelty,  of  the  mouth  which  differentiates  the 
German  from  the  high-spirited,  devil-may-care  air-warrior  of 
England  and  America. 

These  Zeppelin  pilots  seemed  to  me  to  run  nearer  to  the  German 
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naval  officer  type  than  did  the  sea-plane  officers.  The  latter  were 
nearly  always  slender  of  body,  wiry  and  light  of  foot,  whereas 
(though  there  were  several  exceptions,  including  the  great  Von 
Butlar)  the  former  were  mainly  of  generous  girth,  with  the  typical 
German  bull  neck  corrugating  into  rolls  of  fat  above  the  backs  of 
their  collars.  A  major  of  the  R.A.F.,  who  had  been  walking  at  my 
side  and  doing  a  bit  of  '  sizing  up  '  on  his  own  account,  put  the 
difference  rather  well  when  he  said,  as  we  waited  our  turn  to  pass 
in  through  the  small  side  door  of  the  great  grey  wall  of  the  shed  : 
'  If  I  was  taking  temporary  refuge  in  a  hospital,  convent  or  orphan 
asylum  during  a  German  air  raid,  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  about  it  if 
I  knew  that  it  was  some  of  those  sea-plane  chaps  flying  overhead 
rather  than  some  of  this  batch.  That  thick-set  one  there,  with 
the  cast  in  his  eye  and  the  corded  neck,  has  a  face  that  wouldn't 
need  much  make-up  for  the  Hun  villain  in  a  Lyceum  melodrama. 
Yes,  I'm  sure  these  Zepp.  drivers  will  average  a  jolly  lot  "  Hunnier  " 
than  the  run  of  their  sea-plane  men.' 

Up  to  that  moment  my  experience  of  German  airships  had 
been  limited  to  the  view  of  them  as  slender  silver  pencils  of  light 
gliding  swiftly  across  the  searchlight-slashed  skies  of  London,  and 
three  or  four  inspections  of  the  tangled  masses  of  aluminium  and 
charred  wood  which  remained  when  ill-starred  raiders  had  paid  the 
supreme  penalty.  I  was  indebted  to  the  Zeppelins  for  a  number 
of  thrills,  but  only  two  or  three  of  them  (and  one  was  in  the  form 
of  a  bomb  which  gave  me  a  shower  bath  of  plate-glass  in  Kingsway) 
were  comparable  to  the  sheer  wave  of  amazement  which  swept 
over  me  when,  having  passed  from  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  winter 
morning  into  the  warm  golden  glow  of  the  interior  of  the  big  shed 
to  which  we  had  come,  1  looked  up  and  beheld  the  towering  loom 
of  the  starboard  side  of  '  L-68/  with  the  sweeping  lines  of  her, 
fining  to  points  at  both  ends,  exaggerating  monstrously  a  length 
which  was  sufficiently  startling  even  when  expressed  in  figures. 
The  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Zeppelin  had  for  so  long  on  the 
imagination  of  the  German  people  was  not  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand after  that.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  could  lay  Paris  and  London  in  ruins,  and 
that  the  very  sight  of  it  would  in  time  cause  the  enemies  of  their 
country  to  sue  for  peace.  One  saw,  too,  how  hard  it  must  have 
been  for  them  finally  to  believe  that  the  Zeppelin  had  been  mastered 
by  the  aeroplane,  and  that  the  high  hopes  they  had  built  upon  it 
had  really  crashed  with  the  fallen  raiders. 
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There  were  two  Zeppelins  in  the  shed  we  had  entered — '  L-68  ' 
and  another  monster  of  practically  the  same  size.  The  former, 
with  great  irregularly  shaped  strips  of  fabric  dangling  all  along 
its  under  side,  suggested  a  gigantic  shark  in  process  of  being  ripped 
up  the  belly  for  skinning.  Being  deflated,  the  weight  of  its  frame 
was  supported  by  a  number  of  heavy  wooden  props  evenly 
distributed  along  either  side  from  end  to  end.  Its  mate,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  full  of  hydrogen  and  practically  ready  for  flight, 
had  to  be  prevented  from  rising  and  bumping  against  the  yellow 
skylights  by  a  series  of  light  cables,  the  upper  ends  of  which  were 
attached  at  regular  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the  framework, 
while  below  they  were  made  fast  to  heavy  steel  shoes  which  ran 
in  grooves  set  in  the  concrete  floor.  The  latter  contrivance — 
especially  an  arrangement  for  the  instant  slipping  of  the  cable — 
was  very  cleverly  devised  and  greatly  interested  the  Allied  experts. 

There  were  two  or  three  things  the  popular  mind  had  credited 
the  modern  Zeppelin  with  embodying  which  we  did  not  find  in 
these  latest  examples  of  German  airship  development.  One  of 
these  was  an  '  anti-bomb  protector '  on  the  top,  something  after 
the  style  of  the  steel  nets  erected  over  London  banks  and  theatres 
for  the  purpose  of  detonating  dropped  explosives  before  they 
penetrated  the  roof.  The  fact  that  attempts  to  destroy  Zeppelins 
by  bomb  had  invariably — with  the  exception  of  the  one  brought 
down  by  Warneford  in  Belgium  in  1915 — resulted  in  failure,  was 
doubtless  largely  responsible  for  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
protecting  net,  whereas  the  reason  for  those  failures  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  only  about  one  bomb  in  a  hundred 
will  find  enough  resistance  in  striking  an  airship  to  detonate.  At 
any  rate,  there  were  no  indications  that  either  the  earlier  or  later 
Zeppelins  we  saw  had  ever  been  protected  in  this  way.  Indeed, 
we  did  not  even  see  a  single  one  of  the  machine-guns,  which  every- 
one had  taken  for  granted  were  mounted  on  top  of  all  Zeppelins 
to  resist  aeroplane  attack,  though  these,  of  course,  with  their 
platforms,  may  well  have  been  removed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
armament imposed  by  the  armistice  terms. 

Nor  had  these  late  airships  the  bright  golden  colour  of  those 
that  one  saw  over  London  in  the  earlier  raids.  That  the  refulgent 
tawniness  of  them  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  reflected  beams  of 
the  searchlights  was  proved  by  the  uncharred  fragments  of  fabric 
one  had  picked  up  at  Cuffley  and  Potter's  Bar.  But  the  German 
designers  had  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  study  to  invisibility 
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since  that  time;  with  the  result  that  these  new  airships  were 
coloured  a  dull  slaty  black  over  the  whole  of  their  exposed 
surfaces,  that  would  hardly  reflect  a  beam  of  bright  sunshine. 

The  cars,  which  were  both  smaller  and  lighter  than  those  from 
the  airships  brought  down  in  England,  were  all  underslung, 
and  none  of  them  was  enclosed  in  the  framework,  as  had  often 
been  stated.  Even  these  were  not  built  entirely  of  metal,  heavy 
fabric  being  used  to  close  up  all  spaces  where  strength  was  not 
required.  The  bomb-dropping  devices  had  been  removed,  but 
the  numbered  '  switchboard '  in  the  rearmost  car,  from  which 
they  could  be  released,  still  remained.  The  cars,  free  from  every 
kind  of  protuberance  that  could  meet  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
were  effectively  and  gracefully  '  stream-lined.'  The  framework 
and  bodies  of  the  cars  were  made  of  the  light  but  strong  '  dur- 
aluminium '  alloy;  which  the  Germans  have  spent  many  years  in 
perfecting  for  this  purpose.  A  small  fragment  of  strut  which  I 
picked  up  under  '  L-68  '  has  proved,  on  comparison,  considerably 
lighter  in  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  than  similar  pieces  from 
three  of  the  Zeppelins  brought  down  early  in  the  war.  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  its  admixture  of  heavier  metals  for  '  stiffening,'  the  latest 
alloy  seems  scarcely  heavier  than  aluminium  itself. 

The  inspection  of  an  airship  to  see  that  it  had  been  disarmed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  armistice  was,  as  may  be  imagined; 
rather  more  of  a  job  than  a  similar  inspection  of  even  a  '  giant ' 
sea-plane.  In  a  Zeppelin  that  is  more  or  less  the  same  size  as  the 
Mauretania  the  distances  are  magnificent,  and  while  most  of  the 
inspection  was  confined  to  the  cars;  that  of  the  wireless,  with  a 
search  for  possible  concealed  machine-gun  mountings,  involved 
not  a  little  climbing  and  clambering.  One's  first  sight  of  the 
interior  of  a  deflated  Zeppelin — in  an  inflated  one  the  bulging 
ballonets  obstruct  the  view  considerably — is  quite  as  impressive 
in  its  way  as  the  premier  survey  of  it  from  the  outside.  No  'tween 
decks  prospect  in  the  largest  ship  afloat,  cut  down  as  it  is  by  bulk- 
heads, offers  a  fifth  of  the  unbroken  sweep  of  vision  that  one  finds 
opened  before  him  as  he  climbs  up  inside  the  tail  of  a  modern 
airship.  Although  airy  ladders  and  soaring  lengths  of  framework 
intervene,  they  are  no  more  than  lace-work  fretting  the  vast  space, 
and  the  eye  roams  free  to  where  the  side-braces  of  the  narrow 
*  walk '  seem  to  run  together  in  the  nose.  Only,  so  consummate 
the  illusion  wrought  on  the  eye  and  brain  by  the  strange  perspective, 
that  '  meeting  point '  seems  more  like  six  hundred  miles  away 
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than  six  hundred  feet.  The  effect  is  more  like  looking  to  the  end 
of  the  universe  than  to  the  end  of  a  Zeppelin.  No  illusion  ever 
devised  on  the  stage  to  give '  distance  '  to  a  scene  could  be  half  so 
convincing. 

All  that  was  '  cosmic '  in  you  vibrated  in  sympathy,  and  it 
took  but  a  shake  of  the  reins  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  yourself 
tripping  off  down  that  unending  '  Road  to  Anywhere  '  to  the 
Music  of  the  Spheres.  You 

'  Gee,  but  ain't  that  a  peach  of  a  little  "  Gyro/' '  filtering  up 
through  the  fabric  beneath  my  feet  awakened  me  to  the  fact  that 
the  inspection  of  '  L-68,'  having  reached  the  rearmost  oar,  was 
near  its  finish.  Clambering  back  to  earth,  I  found  the  party 
just  reassembling  to  go  to  the  carriages  for  the  drive  to  the  great 
revolving  shed,  which  was  the  next  to  be  visited. 

Its  central  revolving  shed  is  perhaps  the  most  arresting  feature 
of  the  Nordholz  station.  It  is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  '  twin  '  engine 
turn-table,  with  each  track  housed  over,  and  with  every  dimension 
multiplied  twenty-five  or  thirty-fold.  The  turning  track  is  laid 
in  a  bowl-shaped  depression  about  ten  feet  deep  and  seven  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  The  floors  of  both  sheds  (which  stand  side  by  side, 
with  only  a  few  feet  between)  are  flush  with  the  level  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  airships  they  house  may  be  run  out  and  in  without  a 
jolt.  The  turning  mechanism,  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheds 
and  revolves  with  them,  is  entirely  driven  by  electricity.  The 
shifting  of  a  lever  sets  the  whole  great  mass  in  motion  and  stops 
it  to  a  millimetre  of  the  point  desired,  the  latter  being  indicated 
on  a  dial  by  a  needle  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  Germans  assured  us — and  on  this  point  the  British  and 
American  airship  experts  were  in  full  agreement  with  them — that 
the  revolving  shed  is  absolutely  the  ideal  installation,  as  it  makes 
it  possible  to  launch  or  house  a  ship  directly  into  the  wind,  and  so 
allows  them  to  be  used  on  days  when  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  launch  them  from,  or  return  them  to,  an  ordinary  hangar.  The 
one  point  against  it  seems  to  be  its  almost  prohibitive  cost.  This 
central  shed  at  Nordholz  was  designed  some  time  before  the  war, 
and  was  completed  a  year  or  so  after  its  outbreak.  The  Germans 
did  not  tell  what  it  had  cost,  but  they  did  say  that  the  latter  was 
so  great — both  in  money  and  in  steel  deflected  from  other  uses — 
that  they  had  not  contemplated  the  building  of  another  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Another  interesting  admission  of  a  Zeppelin  officer  at  Nordholz 
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was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties  had  arisen 
through  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found  practicable  and  desirable 
to  increase  the  size  of  airships  far  more  rapidly  than  had  been 
contemplated  when  most  of  the  existing  sheds  were  designed. 
Thus  many  hangars — even  at  Nordholz,  where  practice  was  most 
advanced — had  become  almost  useless  for  housing  the  latest 
Zeppelins.  The  proof  of  this  was  seen  at  one  of  the  older  sheds 
which  we  visited,  where  both  of  the  airships  it  contained  had 
been  cut  off  fore-and-aft  to  reduce  their  lengths  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  inside.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  framework  of  the  bows 
and  sterns  of  each,  stripped  of  their  covering  fabric,  were  standing 
in  the  corners.  They  assured  us  that  while  an  airship  thus  '  bobbed  ' 
at  both  ends  was  not  necessarily  considered  out  of  commission, 
it  would  take  several  days  of  rush  work  to  get  it  ready  for  flight, 
and  that  during  most  of  this  time  sixty  to  eighty  feet  of  it — the 
combined  length  of  the  nose  and  tail  which  had  to  be  cut  off  to 
bring  it  inside — would  have  to  remain  sticking  out,  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

To  anyone  who,  like  myself,  was  not  an  airship  expert  but 
had  been  '  among  those  present '  at  a  number  of  the  earlier  raids 
on  London,  the  last  shed  visited  was  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
for  it  contained  what  is  in  many  respects  Germany's  most  historic 
Zeppelin,  the  famous  '  L-14.'  Twenty-four  bombing  nights  over 
England  were  claimed  for  this  remarkable  veteran,  besides  many 
scores  of  reconnaissance  voyages.  All  of  the  surviving  pilots 
appeared  to  have  an  abiding  belief  in  her  invulnerability — a  not 
unnatural  attitude  of  the  fatalist  toward  an  instrument  which 
has  succeeded  in  defying  fate.  This  is  the  way  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  wjio  came  and  stood  by  my  side  during  the  quarter- 
hour  in  which  the  inspecting  officers  were  climbing  about  inside 
the  glistening  yellow  shell  of  the 'historic  raider  in  an  endeavour 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  she  was,  temporarily  at  least,  incapable 
of  further  activities  : 

'  It  will  sound  strange  to  you  to  hear  me  say  it,'  he  said,  '  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  of  the  officers  and  men  at  Nordholz  firmly  believed 
that  L-14  could  not  be  destroyed.  Always  we  gave  her  the  place 
of  honour  in  starting  first  away  for  England,  and  most  times  she 
was  the  last  to  come  back — of  those  that  did  come  back.  After 
a  while,  no  matter  how  long  she  was  late,  we  always  said,  "  Oh, 
but  it  is  old  L-14  ;  no  use  to  worry  about  her ;  she  will  come 
home  at  her  own  time,"  And  come  home  she  always  did.  All 
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of  onr  greatest  pilots  flew  in  her  at  one  time  or  another  and  came 
back  safe.  Then  they  were  given  newer  and  faster  ships,  and 
sometimes  they  came  home,  and  sometimes  they  did  not.  — -, 
who  was  experimenting  with  one  of  the  smaller,  swift  types  of 
half-rigids  when  it  was  brought  down  north  of  London — the  first 
to  be  destroyed  over  England — had  flown  L-14  many  times,  and 

come  home  safe.  And  so  had  ,  our  greatest  pilot,  who  was 

also  lost  north  of  London,  very  near  where  the  other  was  brought 
down,  and  where  we  think  you  had  some  kind  of  trap.  L-14  saw 
these  and  many  other  Zeppelins  fall  in  flames,  and  the  more  times 
she  came  home  the  more  was  our  belief  in  her  strengthened.  The 
pilot  who  flew  her  was  supposed  to  take  more  chances  (because 
she  really  ran  no  risks,  you  see),  and  if  you  have  ever  read  of  how 
one  Zeppelin  in  each  raid  always  swooped  low  to  drop  her  bombs, 
you  now  know  that  she  was  that  one.  Because  we  had  this 
superstitious  feeling  about  her  we  were  very  careful  that,  in  re- 
building and  repairing  her,  much  of  her  original  material  should 
be  left,  so  that  whatever  gave  her  her  charmed  life  should  not  be 
removed.  Although  our  duraluminium  of  the  present  is  much 
lighter  and  stronger  than  the  first  we  made,  L-14  still  has  most 
of  her  original  framework ;  and,  although  improved  technical 
instruments  have  been  installed,  all  her  cars  are  much  as  when 
she  was  built.  You  will  see  how  much  clumsier  and  heavier  they 
are  than  those  of  the  newer  types.  And  now,  for  some  months, 
we  have  used  L-14  as  a  "  school  "  ship,  in  which  to  train  our  young 
pilots.  You  see,  her  great  traditions  must  prove  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  them.' 

A  few  minutes  later  I  had  a  hint  of  one  type  of  this  '  inspiration,' 
when  a  pilot  (who  had  fallen  into  step  with  me  as  we  took  a  turn 
across  the  fields  on  foot  to  see  the  hangars  of  the  'protecting 
flight '  of  aeroplanes)  mentioned  that  he  had  taken  part  in  a  number 
of  the  1916  raids  over  the  Midland-  industrial  centres.  Knowing 
the  Stygian  blackness  in  which  this  region  was  wrapped  during 
all  of  the  Zeppelin  raiding  time,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  found 
it  difficult  to  locate  his  objectives  in  a  country  which  was  plunged 
in  complete  darkness. 

'  Not  so  difficult  as  you  might  think,'  was  the  reply.  '  There 
were  always  the  rivers  and  canals,  which  we  knew  perfectly  from 
careful  study.  Besides,  a  town  is  a  very  large  mark,  and  you  seem 
to  "  sense "  the  nearness  of  great  masses  of  people,  anyhow. 
Perhaps_the  great  anxiety  they  are  in  establishes  a  sort  of  mental 
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contact  with,  you,  whose  brain  is  very  tense  and  receptive. 
Effective  bombing  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  psychology,  you 
see.' 

I  saw.     Indeed,  I  think  I  saw  rather  more  than  he  intended 
to  convey. 

The  inspection  over,  and  everything  having  been  found  as 
stipulated  in  the  armistice,  we  were  conducted  to  the  officers' 
casino  for  lunch.  Each  member  of  the  party,  as  had  been  the 
practice  from  the  outset,  having  brought  a  package  of  sandwiches 
from  the  ship  in  his  pocket,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Commander 
of  the  station  that  we  would  not  need  to  trouble  him  to  have  the 
luncheon  served  which  he  intimated  had  been  prepared  for  us. 
The  same  situation  had  arisen  at  Norderney  and  several  other 
of  the  stations  previously  visited,  and  in  each  of  these  instances 
our  '  hosts '  of  the  day  had  acquiesced  in  the  plainly  expressed 
desire  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  party  that  we  should  confine  our 
menu  to  what  we  carried  in  our  own  '  nose-bags.'  Nordholz,  how- 
ever— quite  possibly  with  no  more  than  an  enlarged  idea  of  what 
were  its  duties  under  the  circumstances — was  not  to  be  denied. 
A  couple  of  plates  of  very  appetising  German  red-cabbage  sauer- 
kraut, with  slices  of  ham  and  blood  sausage,  were  waiting  upon  a 
large  side-table  as  we  entered  the  reception  room,  and  to  these, 
as  fast  as  a  very  nervous  waiter  could  bring  them  in,  were  added 
the  following  :  a  large  loaf  of  pumpernickel,  a  pitcher  of  chicken 
consomme,  a  huge  beef  steak,  with  a  fried  egg  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  it,  for  each  member  of  the  party,  two  dishes  of  apple  sauce, 
and  eight  bottles  of  wine — four  of  white  and  four  of  red.  The 
steaks — an  inch  thick,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  grilled  to  a  turn — 
were  quite  the  largest  pieces  of  meat  I  had  seen  served  outside 
Ireland  since  the  war.  The  hock  bore  the  label  '  Diirkheimer,' 
and  the  other  bottles,  which  were  of  non-German  origin, 
'  Ungarischer  Rotwein.' 

'  Although  I'd  hate  to  hurt  their  feelings,'  said  the  senior  officer 
of  the  party,  surveying  the  Gargantuan  repast  with  a  perplexed 
smile,  '  I  should  like  to  confine  myself  to  my  sandwiches  and 
leave  a  note  asking  them  to  forward  this  to  some  of  our  starving 
prisoners.  Since  we've  been  feeding  their  pilots  and  commissioners 
in  the  Hercules,  however,  I  suppose  there's  no  valid  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  partake  of  this  banquet.  I'll  leave  you  free 
to  decide  for  yourselves  what  you  want  to  do  on  that  score.'  We 
did.  It  was  the  American  Ensign  who,  smacking  his  lips  over  the 
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last  of  his  steak,  pronounced  it  the  best '  hunk  of  cow  '  he  had  had 
since  he  was  at  a  Mexican  barbecue  at  Coronado  ;  but  it  was  the 
General  who  had  a  second  helping  of  apple  sauce,  and  wondered 
how  they  made  ii>  so  '  smooth  and  free  from  lumps,'  and  what  it 
was  they  put  in  it  to  give  that  '  very  delicate  flavour.' 

Hung  around  all  four  walls  of  the  room  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
oil-paintings  of  flying  officers  in  uniform,  and  although  they  bore  no 
names,  we  knew  (from  what  had  been  told  us  of  a  similar  display  in 
the  reception  room  at  Norderney)  that  they  were  portraits  of  pilots 
who  had  lost  their  lives  on  active  service.  One — a  three-quarter 
length  of  a  small  wiry  man,  with  gimlet  eyes  and  a  jaw  that  would 
have  made  that  of  a  wolf-trap  look  soft  and  flexible  in  comparison — 
I  recognised  at  once  as  having  been  reproduced  in  the  German 
papers  as  the  portrait  of  the  great  Schramm,  who  had  been  killed 
when  his  Zeppelin  was  brought  down  at  Potter's  Bar.  Another — 
the  bust  of  a  man  of  rather  a  bulkier  figure  than  the  first,  but  with 
a  face  a  shade  less  brutal — was  also  strangely  familiar.  I  felt 
sure  I  had  seen  before  that  terribly  determined  jaw,  that  broad 
nose  with  its  wide  nostrils,  that  receding  brow,  with  the  bony 
lumps  above  the  eyes,  and  the  tentacles  of  my  memory  went 
groping  for  when,  and  where,  while  I  went  on  sipping  my  glass 

of    '  Rotwein '  and  listening  to  Major  P and  Ensign  E — 

comparing  sensations  on  dropping  from  airships  with  parachutes. 

'  If  the  Huns,'  the  former  was  saying, '.  had  had  proper  para- 
chutes, most  of  the  crews  of  the  Zepps.  brought  down  in  England 
could  have  landed  safely  instead  of  being  burned  in  the  air.  Of 
the  remains  of  the  crew  of  the  one  brought  down  at  Cuffley, 
hardly  a  fragment  was  recognisable  as  that  of  a  man.  But 
if ' 

Like  a  flash  it  came  to  me.  The  warm,  comfortable  room,  with 
its  solid  '  New  Art '  furniture,  and  the  table  stacked  with  plates  of 
food  and  wine  bottles,  faded  away,  and  I  saw  a  tangled  heap  of 
metal  and  burning  debris,  sprawling  across  a  stubble  field  and 
hedgerow,  and  steaming  in  the  cold  early  morning  drizzle  that  was 
quenching  its  still  smouldering  fires.  Five  hours  previously  that 
wreckage  had  been  a  raiding  Zeppelin,  charging  blindly  across 
London,  pursued  by  searchlights  and  gun-fire.  I  had  watched  the 
ghostly  shape  disappear  in  the  darkness  as  it  shook  off  the  beams 
of  the  searchlights,  and  when  it  appeared  again  it  was  as  a  descend- 
ing comet  of  streaming  flame,  streaking  earthward  across  the  north- 
western heavens.  After  walking  all  the  rest  of  the  night — with 
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a  lift  from  an  early  morning  milk-cart — I  had  arrived  on  the  scene 
at  daybreak,  and  before  the  cordon  of  soldiers  which  later  kept 
the  crowds  back  had  been  drawn.  They  had  just  cut  a  way  through 
the  wreckage  to  one  of  the  cars,  and  were  cooling  down  the  glowing 
metal  with  a  stream  pumped  by  a  little  village  fire-engine.  Then 
they  began  taking  out  what  remained  of  the  bodies  of  the  crew. 
Some  had  been  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the  fierce  flames, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  many  of  the  blackened  fragments  were 
hardly  recognisable  as  human.  But  there  was  one  notable 
exception.  By  a  miracle,  the  chest  and  head  of  the  body  of 
what  had  undoubtedly  been  the  commanding  officer  had  been 
spared  the  direct  play  of  the  flames.  The  fingers  gripping  the 
steering  wheel  were  charred  to  the  bone,  but  the  upper  part  of  his 
tunic  was  so  little  scorched  that  it  still  held  the  Iron  Cross 
pinned  into  it.  The  blonde  eyebrows,  beneath  the  bony  cranial 
protuberances,  were  scarcely  singed,  and  even  the  scowl  and  the 
tightly  compressed  lips  seemed  to  express  intense  determination 
rather  than  death  agony.  That  portrait — and  doubtless  most 
of  the  others  that  looked  down  upon  our  strange  luncheon 
party  that  day  at  Nordholz — must  have  been  painted  from  life. 
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THE   TROUT  OF   THE    MILL   POOL. 
BY  A.  BUXTON, 

IMAGINE  a  narrow  racquet  court  with  water  covering  its  floor,  and 
you  will  have  a  picture  of  the  Mill  Pool.  The  court  is  fifteen  yards 
long  and  six  broad  :  it  is  paved  with  the  clearest  of  clear  streams 
some  three  feet  deep,  over  a  light  gravel  bottom.  Its  front  wall 
is  a  tall  mill,  its  sides  are  brickwork  dropping  plumb — one  fifteen, 
the  other  twenty  feet  to  the  water.  It  has  no  roof  or  back  wall, 
but  possesses  a  gallery  at  the  lower  end  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge, 
fifteen  feet  in  air,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  wall,  along  which,  to  the 
left,  its  wooden  fence  also  extends. 

In  the  front  wall  is  a  low  arch,  leading  to  the  mill  wheel,  and 
six  feet  along  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  wall,  half-way  between  the 
back  of  the  court  and  the  left  serving  square,  is  the  opening  of  a 
brick-lined  culvert,  out  of  which  flows  the  stream  when  the  mill  is 
not  working,  from  its  source  in  the  village  just  above.  It  is  a 
covered-in  culvert  some  four  feet  wide,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
the  mouth  of  it — water  to  within  two  feet  of  its  arch. 

Just  over  your  head,  as  you  stand  in  the  gallery,  are  the  branches 
of  a  tree  :  under  the  bridge,  tied  to  it  by  a  chain,  is  a  punt,  and 
behind  you,  down  stream,  is  a  straight  stretch  of  water,  shallower 
than  that  in  the  Mill  pool,  darkly  shaded  by  trees  and  bushes  on 
either  bank. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  stood  for  the  first  time  on  that  bridge, 
and  under  me  there  wriggled,  plain  for  the  blindest  of  eyes  to  see, 
a  string  of  feeding  trout,  the  uppermost  with  his  head  at  the  culvert 
four  pounds  or  thereabouts,  the  lowest  under  the  bridge  all  in  order 
of  merit  down  to  one  pound,  and  all  in  such  condition  and  of  such 
rich  colour  that  one  wondered  if  they  ever  stopped  wriggling  and 
feeding.  Whom  did  they  belong  to,  and  could  one  get  leave  ? 
On  to  the  bridge  sauntered  a  groom — grooms  can  do  anything. 
'  Arl  get  ye  laive  from  Mr.  'Oomphreys/  and  I  arranged  to  be 
there  at  6  P.M.  the  following  day,  and  kept  the  appointment. 

Below  the  shaded  stretch  was  a  two-pound  trout  feeding  reck- 
lessly on  duns — so  recklessly  that  though  I  committed  every  imagin- 
able mistake,  he  insisted  on  getting  himself  caught.  So  far  so  good, 
now  for  the  real  business  in  the  pool.  I  eyed  the  four-pounder 
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and  his  satellites  still  wriggling  and  feeding,  and  I  discussed  with 
the  groom  how  they  should  all  be  caught,  when  a  third  party  arrived 
on  a  bicycle.  '  'Av  ye  got  yer  pairmit  ? '  '  No/  I  said  with  quiet 
dignity  ;  '  I've  got  leave  from  Mr.  Humphreys.' 

'  Oh,  'av  ye ;  arm  'Oomphreys  and  'ar  niver  'aird  owt  of 
it.'  That  was  a  stumper  ;  I  turned  for  explanation  to  the  groom. 
'  Well/  said  he,  '  'ar  niver  thought  owt  ud  coom  of  it,  'ar  niver 
bothered.'  I  humbly  apologised  to  Mr.  'Oo — what  else  could  I 
do  ?  '  And  now  what  had  I  better  do  ? ' 

'  Ye'd  joost  better  pack  oop/  he  said,  and  I  did,  but  as  I  left  the 
bridge  he  gave  a  parting  shot.  '  Ar  don't  suppose  ye've  cotched 
owt  ?  '  I  owned  up  shamefacedly,  and  he  showed  a  kindly  humanity, 
for  he  let  me  take  my  poor  little  two-pounder,  and  then  I  did  a 
silly,  wicked  thing — Heaven  knows  why  ;  but  I  think  because  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  which  he  had  produced.  I  turned  back 
and  tipped,  in  full  view  of  Mr.  'Oo,  who  looked  on  and  saw  it  was 
only  two  shillings — I  tipped  that  placid  brazen-faced  liar  of  a  groom. 
Then  I  '  packed  oop  '  and  fled  the  place  for  two  years  to  let  things 
cool  down  a  bit,  when  again  that  same  string  of  trout  was  visited 
(the  groom  had  gone,  as  such  grooms  do),  and  this  tune  'Oo  was 
approached  direct.  He  remembered  me  well,  laughed,  and  was 
kind,  telling  me  how  to  get  '  laive '  in  the  orthodox  manner  from 
the  owners  of  the  Mill. 

Mr.  A.,  the  innkeeper  where  I  was  staying,  drove  me  to  the 
place,  and  I  stood  in  a  position  to  attack  the  four-pounder,  and 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  job.  If  one  waded  up  below  the 
bridge  there  was  no  room  to  cast,  and,  moreover,  the  tail  of  the 
string  would  object  to  being  stamped  on  while  one  fished  for  the 
head  of  it,  and  would  show  its  objection  by  bolting  up-stream  and 
putting  itself  and  all  the  others  to  ground  in  the  culvert. 

The  alternative  was  the  bridge  itself,  but  if  by  some  chance  the 
fish  was  hooked,  how  was  one  to  land  it  with  a  three-foot  landing- 
net  from  water  ten  feet  below,  no  way  down  above  the  bridge,  and 
no  chance  of  moving  down  stream  because  of  it  ?  Well,  it  was 
not  hooked  yet,  so  I  chose  the  bridge,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  whatever  else  happened  the  four-pounder  should  have  first 
chance  of  getting  herself  (it  was  obviously  a  hen)  caught. 

I  think  it  was  a  sedge  that  was  presented  to  her,  but  it  lit  on 
her  tail,  and  was  only  flicked  out  of  the  jaws  of  number  two,  a  fat 
three-pounder,  just  in  time,  much  to  that  fish's  bewilderment 
and  disgust,  for  three-pounders  are  not  used  to  such  treatment. 
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A  few  more  attempts,  and  the  fly  fell  just  into  the  mouth  of 
the  culvert ;  very  slowly  that  broad  tail  wagged  and  lowered,  and 
the  grey  head  rose  up.  I  saw  the  white  mouth  open  and  shut,  and 
realised  that  the  difference  between  three  feet  and  ten  feet  was 
going  to  be  vital.  She  fled  up  the  culvert  out  of  sight,  and  where 
or  how  far  it  led,  Heaven  knows.  'The  rod  point  was  lowered  and 
held  right  below  the  level  of  the  bridge  to  avoid  the  line  getting 
cut  on  the  bricks  of  the  culvert — the  reel  screamed,  the  trout  heaved 
and  jerked,  other  trout  bolted  in  and  out  of  the  culvert,  and  there 
was,  I  can  assure  you,  much  commotion  and  excitement  in  the 
water  and  out  of  it ;  and  I  wondered  who  had  constructed  that 
mysterious  underground  passage  and  what  he  had  put  in  it,  and 
prayed  that  the  architect  was  a  simple  man  with  simple  tastes 
and  had  put  nothing  in  it  at  all  by  way  of  ornament  or  obstruction. 
Probably  it  was  so,  for  nothing  fatal  occurred,  and  then  suddenly 
the  line  slackened,  and  before  I  realised  what  was  up,  out  bolted 
my  fish  once  more  into  daylight. 

Out  of  the  culvert  into  the  pool,  out  of  the  pool  into  the  air,  out 
of  the  air  into  the  pool,  up  the  pool  under  the  wheel  arch,  another 
leap  dangerously  near  that  awful  wheel,  but  still  on,  as  I  realised 
with  a  jerk,  when  all  the  slack  line  from  the  culvert  was  recovered 
and  fish  and  rod  met  once  more.  She  fled  from  the  arch  into  the 
only  patch  of  weed  which  the  pool  contained,  and  therein  buried 
herself  and  came  to  rest,  while  I  stood  up  on  that  bridge,  enjoy- 
ing the  feelings  of  an  attacked  balloonist  who  has  forgotten  his 
parachute. 

I  looked  at  Mr.  A.  and  he  was  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  I  gave  him  the  rod — 
the  first  rod  he  had  ever  held — and  told  him  to  pull  himself  together, 
and  do  nothing  but  hang  on  till  I  reappeared,  and  then  trembling 
with  fright  I  scrambled  down  the  bank  below  the  bridge  into  the 
stream  like  a  cartload  of  bricks,  up  floundering  under  the  bridge 
into  the  pool.  '  Drop  the  rod/  I  gasped ;  '  111  catch  it/  His 
teeth  were  clenched,  and  he  was  literally  hanging  on  as  he  looked 
down  in  anguish  at  me. 

'  Drop  it,  man,  drop  it ;  slack  the  line  and  drop  it/  He  dropped 
and  I  caught  it,  and  that  excellent  fish  never  moved,  and  once  more 
we  were  united  and  now  on  the  same  level,  so  wading  and  reeling  in 
I  approached  the  weed  and  saw  her  great  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  patch,  and  tried  to  scoop  weeds,  fish,  and  all  into  the  net,  but 
it  was  too  small,  and  she  naturally  kicked  in  the  most  terrifying 
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fashion.  Still  the  gut  held,  and  she  remained  embedded  and  fixed 
in  the  weed.  Her  tail  was  seized,  but  it  was  too  slippery  to  hold 
and  she  flicked  it  free.  Then  I  slid  my  hand  up  her  side,  and  in 
the  end  thumb  and  forefinger  met  in  her  gills  and  all  was  well. 
Mr.  A.'s  face  grew  pink  again,  and  he  said  '  Bar  gom/  a  sign  of 
returning  consciousness,  as  I  waded  back  under  the  bridge,  the 
fish  clutched  in  my  hand,  and  clambered  out  to  safety  on  the  bank 
to  sit  and  gloat,  too  exhausted  from  sheer  excitement  to  stand,  and 
realise  that  the  fish  really  did  weigh,  what  I  had  for  two  years 
dreamt  it  weighed,  four  pounds.  Too  late  for  the  fray,  Mr.  'Oo 
appeared  with  a  huge  fifteen-foot  length  of  landing-net  shaped 
like  a  soup-ladle,  which  I  trust  and  believe  I  should  not  have  used 
had  it  arrived  in  time. 

Last  year  I  was  there  again  with  leave.  Mr.  'Oo  was  there 
too  with  his  abominable  net,  so  were  the  trout,  a  big  red  brown 
cock  fish,  who  only  appeared  occasionally  out  of  the  culvert  to 
swear  at  his  wrif e,  a  light  grey,  rather  shorter  fish,  but  even  plumper, 
whenever  she  rose  too  near  his  tail.  Even  she  was  only  half  in 
sight  at  the  mouth  of  the  culvert.  Then  there  was  a  blotchy 
coloure^  hen  fish,  who  was  also  quite  indecently  fat — appeared  to 
be  nobody's  friend,  and  to  have  no  very  fixed  position,  besides 
other  smaller  fry  of  two  pounds,  &c.  These  minute  descriptions 
may  sound  ridiculous,  but  the  trout  were  only  a  rod's  length  off, 
and  the  water  was  as  clear  as  a  chalk  stream  at  its  source  can  be. 
They  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  company  on  the  bridge,  presumably 
because  anyone  crossing  it  always  looked  at  them,  and  thanks  to  a 
wholesome  dread  of  Mr.  'Oo  resisted  the  temptation,  which  must 
be  extreme  to  the  youth  of  the  village,  to  try  to  catch  them.  I . 
tried  for  the  light-grey  hen  fish  first,  but  she  moved  too  far  up  the 
culvert,  and  as  nothing  else  was  in  sight  for  the  moment  I  put  a 
fly  over  a  fat  little  trout  of  one  pound,  which  he  took  at  once,  and 
intending  to  put  him  back  allowed  the  use  of  the  long  net.  Once 
on  the  bank,  however, '  If  ye  don't  want  'im,  ar  do,'  from  Mr.  'Oo, 
and  in  these  hard  times,  I  gave  in  to  him. 

This  capture  had  not  disturbed  the  occupant  of  the  culvert, 
and  the  grey  fish  after  a  long  wait  reappeared,  or  rather  the  last 
few  inches  of  her  did. 

After  many  attempts  I  got  the  fly,  a  red  sedge,  to  fall  two  feet 
up  the  culvert,  by  hitting  the  gut  against  the  brickwork  of  the 
near  edge  of  its  arch,  half-way  along  the  cast,  which  had  the  effect 
of  jerking  the  fly  up  the  dark  interior  of  the  culvert.  She  saw  it  and 
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rose  quietly.  I  hit  her  hard,  but  the  hook  did  not  hold  and  she 
seemed  puzzled  and  annoyed,  but  not  frightened  ;  so  I  changed 
to  a  Liddles  Fancy  and  allowed  it  to  sink,  as  she  was  obviously 
taking  more  things  under  water  than  on  the  surface.  She  took 
no  interest  in  it  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  got  it  up  to  within 
sight  of  her,  until  a  lucky  cast  passed  it  between  the  wall  of  the 
culvert,  against  which  she  was  lying,  and  her  mouth.  She  had  to  see 
it  that  time,  and  just  tilting  up  sucked  it  in  exactly  at  the  corner 
of  the  culvert  in  full  view.  The  hook  went  in  with  a  thump  and 
she  raced  from  sight,  heaving  out  the  line.  I  kept  the  rod  where 
1  had  kept  it  with  her  grandmother,  and  after  a  long  interval  she 
too  reappeared  from  the  culvert,  and  fled  round  and  round  the  pool 
jumping  and  boring.  There  was  no  weed  this  time  worth  bothering 
about,  but  she  seemed  to  be  tiring  at  last  and  fairly  steady,  so 
scorning  the  soup-ladle  I  gave  Mr.  'Oo  the  rod,  who  looked  happier 
than  Mr.  A.  about  it,  and  repeated  the  bridge  manoeuvre  success- 
fully. She  was  still  on  but,  revived  by  my  company  in  the  pool, 
by  no  means  beat,  and  what  with  attempts  to  charge  between  my 
legs,  which  I  on]y  just  closed  in  time,  dives  for  the  culvert  and 
rushes  for  the  punt,  which  was  still  there,  and  attached  by  its 
dangerous  chain,  I  had  a  warm  five  minutes  of  it  before  I  got  her 
— three  and  a  quarter  pounds  and  a  picture  of  loveliness,  'Go  all  the 
while  utterly  puzzled  at  my  refusal  to  use  the  soup-ladle.  '  Aid 
av  cotched  it  out  before  that,  onywaay.' 

A  short  ten  minutes  later  her  place  was  definitely  taken  by 
her  wandering  sister  with  the  blotchy  complexion,  who  was  even 
more  irritating  to  the  cock  fish  than  the  late  occupant  had  been. 
She  was  a  most  amusing  subject  to  watch,  for  she  kept  having 
exciting  chases  after,  I  think,  minnows,  which  escaped  out  of  the 
culvert  and  which  she  hunted  exactly  like  a  terrier  after  a  lat 
up  and  down  the  wall  of  the  pool  with  quick,  short  strokes  of  her 
tail,  doubling  and  twisting  and  shaking  them  in  her  jaws  when 
the  hunt  had  a  successful  finish.  Two  other  spectators  now  arrived 
on  the  bridge,  a  workman,  who  after  watching  my  fishing  in  silence 
for  some  time,  suggested  '  If  ye  slashed  it  oop  under  yon  whail, 
ye  maight  drar  summat  out.'  This  was  done  literal y,  and  resulted 
in  the  bolting  of  a  small  trout  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

This  man  told  me  that  the  main  food  of  the  trout  was  water- 
lice  ;  that  may  or  may  not  be  their  conect  name,  but  they  were  a 
kind  of  transparent  aristocratic  edition  of  a  wood-louse,  and  the 
dead  fish  was  full  of  them  and  of  shrimps. 
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The  other  spectator  was  a  small  boy  of  a  silent  but  inquisitive 
disposition  who.  judging  by  his  appearance,  cultivated  the  smaller 
Ian  I  variety  of  the  above  insect ,  for  bo  h  of  which  reasons  I  suggested 
that  he  should  sit  in  the  gallery  rather  than  in  the  stalls. 

The  blotchy  trout  was  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  she  would 
not  sit  still,  and  was  almost  invariably  too  high  up  the  culvert, 
except  when  butted  out  by  the  cock  or  making  an  excursion  after 
a  minnow.  The  tree  above  my  head  had  had  many  of  its  leaves 
replaced  by  flies  before.  I  induced  her  to  take  a  Liddles  Fancy, 
and  she  instantly  shook  herself  free  again  and  remained  in  full 
view,  suspicious  but  still  occasionally  taking  things  under  water. 
Just  before  I  had  to  go  the  cock  fish  came  down  into  view,  perhaps 
to  find  out  why  the  hen  had  ceased  annoying  at  his  tail.  He  was 
th«  best  of  them  all,  and  the  greediest,  for  he  took  the  same  fly 
with  a  gulp  at  the  first  shot,  and  kept  it  as  a  memento  of  a  most 
exciting  afternoon.  Either  the  gut  was  frayed  or  I  was  too  violent, 
probably  both  ;  at  any  rate  we  parted  at  the  strike,  and  he  sat  in 
that  pool  below  me,  shaking  his  head  and  lashing  his  tail  like  a 
mad  bull,  and  finally  charged  up  the  culvert,  his  decoration  on 
his  nose.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of ;  but  most  of  my 
sympathy  goes  to  the  blotchy  hen.  His  peevishness  will  descend 
on  her  shoulders,  and  his  buttings  may  have  an  added  point 
to  them,  if  she  takes  her  meals  too  near  his  private  seat  in  the 
culvert. 
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RANDOM  THOUGHTS  ON  TWO  ARMIES. 

To  one  who  has  fought  in  the  English  and  American  armies,  and 
has  also  seen  something  of  the  French,  the  various  characteristics 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  three  great  Allies  are  a  never-failing  source 
of  interest.  There  is,  however,  a  more  particular  interest  in 
observing  idiosyncrasies  of  the  American  and  the  Englishman, 
inasmuch  as  their  two  countries,  speaking  the  same  language, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  similar  ideals,  are 
so  essentially  different.  The  most  striking,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  immediate,  distinction  is  the  question  of  speech.  No  one 
expects  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  as  an  American  and 
a  Frenchman,  to  understand  each  other  (and  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  all  the  essentials  of  life  they  both  manage  to  get  on 
without  the  help  of  an  interpreter) ;  but  for  the  Englishman  and 
American  it  would  seem  at  first  that  the  difficulty  of  language 
could  not  exist.  Even  here,  however,  the  curse  of  Babel  has 
not  been  entirely  removed.  The  words  may  be  the  same,  but 
the  slang,  the  intonation,  and  the  emphasis  are  all  different,  and 
these  are  the  things  after  all  which  express  a  man's  thought. 

Not  long  ago  I  came  across  an  American  chaplain,  who  was 
full  of  admiration  for  Great  Britain  and  her  tremendous  sacrifices 
during  the  war,  but  who  was  painfully  impressed  by  the  lack  of 
religion  in  the  British  Army.  The  expression  '  Gone  West,'  for 
instance,  struck  him  as  being  particularly  flippant  and  irreligious. 
He  thought,  probably,  that  it  showed  a  total  want  of  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  future  life.  Of  course,  any  one  who  knows  the 
British  Army  has  doubtless  heard  that  expression  frequently  used 
with  anything  but  an  irreligious  intent.  The  American  chaplain 
was  merely  unfamiliar  with  the  psychology  of  the  British  soldier. 
In  the  same  way,  to  English  ears  certain  expressions  in  American 
slang  strike  just  the  wrong  note.  The  phrase  '  God's  own  coun- 
try,' for  example,  sounds  aggressively  conceited.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  conceit,  it  is  merely  a  lack  of  self-consciousness. 
Most  Englishmen  regard  their  own  country  as  the  most  delectable 
spot  in  the  universe,  only  they  are  too  sophisticated  to  mention  it. 
The  American  believes  the  same  thing  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  no  objection  to  saying  it.  If  anybody  disagrees  with  him, 
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he  IB  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  their  arguments  and  to  state 
the  reasons  for  his  claim.  In  a  smaller  way,  mere  questions  of 
emphasis  are  apt  to  be  very  misleading.  The  American  does 
not  at  first  realise  that  '  Not  arf ! '  is  often  the  highest  superlative 
in  the  Tommy's  vocabulary.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  puzzled  by  '  Glad  to  meet  you ! '  He  accepts  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  he  considers  it  always  unnecessary  and  usually 
insincere,  whereas  it  is  merely  intended  as  a  greeting  with  no  more 
meaning  than  '  Good-morning !  '  or  '  How  do  you  do  ? ' 

These  points,    however,   though    intrinsically   interesting   are 
after  all  only  details.     It  is  in  their  attitude  towards  the  war 
that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  two  countries  are  most  evident. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  hostile  critics  that  the  Englishman's  habitual 
indifference  never  forsook  him,  and  that  he  never  really  learned 
to  take  the  war  seriously.     A  more  correct  statement  would  be 
that  the  Tommy's  unflagging  sense  of  humour  never  failed  him, 
and  that  this  sense  of  humour  proved  to  be  one  of  his  greatest 
assets.     Unconscious,  as  all  true  humour  should  be,  it  amounted 
almost  to  a  system  of  philosophy.      The  ability  to  laugh  at  oneself 
and  carry  on  was  the  exclusive  secret  of  the  English  soldier.    The 
'  poilu  '  was  witty  enough,  so  was  the  American,  but  a  prolonged 
diet  of  intellectual  fireworks  is  not  very  nourishing.    Humour,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  better  preservative  of  morale  than  wit,  perhaps 
because  humour  after  all  is  only  a  synonym  for  a  sense  of  values. 
In  these  days,  when  people  are  apt  to  regard  every  established 
institution  with  instinctive  criticism,  the  need  of  a  sense  of  values 
is  obvious,  and  it  was  just  this  sense  of  values  that  the  Tommy 
possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.     He  was  able  to  see  things 
as  they  were,  to  lay  aside  what  was  worth  while  and  store  it  deep 
in  his  heart,  and  to  laugh  at  everything  else.     He  found  a  peculiar 
relief  in  that  pitiless  presentation  of  actual  conditions  so  perfectly 
exemplified  in  the  drawings  of  Bairnsfather.     The  '  poilu '  found 
his  salvation  by  delving  back  into  mediaeval  history  and  sub- 
consciously transporting  the  war  into  the   realms   of  chivalry. 
The    well-known    picture    Debout  les  Morts  might  equally  serve 
as  a  title  for  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  or  Bertrand 
Du  Guesclin.     It  strikes  a  note  that  is  just  as  true  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  centuries  as  it  is  of  the  twentieth. 

But  the  American's  attitude  toward  the  war  was  something 
entirely  different  from  either  of  the  two  we  have  already  described. 
He  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  situation  as  something  that  must 
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be  done  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  as  the  Englishman  had 
done,  and  he  was  even  further  from  the  traditional  heroic  mood 
of  the  Frenchman.  He  had  not  the  philosophy  necessary  for 
one,  nor  the  historic  background  for  the  other.  He  did  have, 
however,  the  student's  passion  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject, 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  this  turmoil  in  Europe, 
so  that  he  could  really  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  for  coming 
three  thousand  miles  to  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned  pursuit  of  war. 

After  the  die  was  cast  in  1914  the  British  soldier  had  little 
interest  in  the  complicated  course  of  events  which  had  brought 
Europe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Wky  Germany  had 
deliberately  violated  Belgian  neutrality  he  did  not  know,  but  the 
fact  remained  that  she  had.  He  was  there  to  see  that  she  did  not 
overrun  all  France  and  then  turn  on  England.  When  a  man  sees 
a  highwayman  hold  up  his  friend  he  does  not  usually  stop  to 
speculate  on  the  highwayman's  motives,  he  is  more  apt  to  defer 
speculation  until  the  culprit  has  been  handed  over  to  the  police. 
The  American,  however,  had  only  seen  the  hold-up  from  afar  and 
he  wanted  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  taking 
sides.  The  responsibility  of  the  war,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
the  use  of  gas,  the  question  of  submarines,  were  all  argued  back 
and  forth,  throughout  the  eastern  States  at  any  rate,  with 
tremendous  energy.  Finally  when  the  break  did  come  after  so 
many  weary  months  of  discussion,  America  entered  the  war  under 
conditions  very  different  from  those  experienced  by  England  in 
1914.  There  was  no  sudden  burst  of  indignation,  no  cheering 
crowds,  no  question  of  the  immediate  embarkation  of  several 
divisions  to  the  scene  of  action.  There  was  in  fact  little  glamour 
about  her  entry  into  the  war,  but  there  was  in  its  place  a 
tremendous  amount  of  seriousness. 

For  one  thing  the  idea  of  an  army  at  all,  let  alone  a  large  army, 
was  something  very  foreign  to  the  American  mind.  In  England 
the  Black  Watch  or  the  Grenadier  Guards  are  household  words, 
but  very  few  people  in  America  had  ever  heard  of  the  16th  Infantry 
Regiment  or  indeed  any  other  regiment.  Hitherto  the  regular 
army  had  lived  a  very  narrow  life  either  in  the  Philippines  or  in 
isolated  posts  throughout  the  country  where  there  was  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  community.  West  Point  certainly  was 
looked  upon  as  a  model  institution  of  its  kind,  but  the  army  as  a 
career  had  never  made  much  of  an  appeal  to  the  average  boy. 
Suddenly  in  the  spring  of  1917  men  in  the  United  States  woke  up 
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to  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  embark  on  a  new  life  of  which 
they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  They  began  enlisting  or  going 
to  officers'  training  camps,  according  to  the  amount  of  education 
they  had  had,  while  the  energy  always  latent  in  the' American  public 
and  always  seeking  a  new  outlet  swept  into  all  military  channels 
at  tremendous  pressure.  Everybody  wanted  to  learn  the  new 
business  of  soldiering  and  they  wanted  to  learn  it  at  once.  French 
and  British  officers  were  astonished  at  the  apparently  unlimited 
capacity  of  the  recruit  for  hard  work.  He  drilled  all  day,  listened 
to  lectures  in  the  evening  and  studied  all  night.  After  drifting 
into  the  war  stern  *foremost,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  it,  every 
man  set  to  work  to  turn  the  boat  around  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  was  to  be  sure  not  much  question  of  enjoyment  about  it  all. 
In  fact  there  was  an  unexpressed  current  of  feeling  that  joie  de 
vivre  was  incompatible  with  the  military  regime.  From  the  moment 
he  donned  a  uniform,  long  before  there  was  any  chance  of  his 
going  to  France,  the  American  soldier  dedicated  himself  to  a  life 
of  ceaseless  labour,  feeling  that  any  relaxation  must  mean  a  corre-. 
spending  loss  of  efficiency. 

Naturally  the  word  '  efficiency '  implied  conscription.  Further- 
more in  America  the  volunteer  system  with  its  savour  of 
individualism  was  regarded  as  undemocratic,  and  the  responsibility 
of  choice  was  left  not  to  the  prospective  soldier  but  to  the  State. 
Every  young  man  not  physically  unfit  was  automatically  subject 
to  military  service,  and  the  process  of  conscription,  which  had 
aroused  such  bitter  discussion  in  England,  swept  over  America 
practically  without  a  murmur  of  dissent.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
scientious objectors  never  arose  because  the  Government  never 
recognised  their  existence.  Whether  they  existed  or  not  the 
force  of  public  opinion  was  so  strong  that  they  never  made  known 
their  presence  to  others. 

After  months  of  the  most  arduous  training,  rendered  doubly 
hard  by  being  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  American  soldier 
finally  arrived  in  France.  In  many  cases  he  had  arrived  without 
equipment,  without  artillery,  and  without  engineers,  but  these 
things  could  easily  be  supplied  by  his  Allies.  What  they  could  not 
give  him  and  what  he  had  to  have  before  he  could  begin  to  acquire 
a  higher  technical  education  was  discipline,  and  this  quality  he  had 
brought  with  him.  When  we  consider  how  essentially  ignorant 
of  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  '  discipline  '  the  average  American 
had  been,  this  in  itself  was  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  serious 
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vein  in  which  he  had  taken  the  war.  The  custom  of  saluting,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  elaborately  explained  to  every  recruit  lest  he 
should  think  in  some  way  it  involved  a  loss  of  personal  dignity, 
but  once  it  had  been  explained  to  him  and  its  necessity  made  clear, 
the  American  saluted  more  punctiliously  than  any  other  soldier. 

After  a  certain  period  of  adjustment  to  new  and  strange  con- 
ditions— billeting  for  one  thing  was  entirely  new  to  American 
troops — the  newly  arrived  divisions  took  their  place  in  the  quieter 
sectors  of  the  line,  to  complete  their  education.  At  first  they  were 
brigaded  with  French  or  British  troops,  and  later  when  all  the 
lower  units  had  had  a  certain  experience  a  division  took  over 
its  own  sector.  Meanwhile  the  American  soldier  was  busy  forming 
new  impressions.  The  '  poilu  '  he  admired  from  the  very  start,  first 
because  the  defence  of  Verdun  appealed  to  his  imagination,  and 
secondly  because  his  school-books  had  taught  him  he  owed  a  great 
debt  to  the  country  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.  But  there 
were  certain  sides  to  France,  not  mentioned  in  the  history  books, 
he  found  difficulty  in  approving.  The  informal  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  a  never-ending  source  of  worry  to  a  man  who  appreciated 
good  plumbing  more  than  any  other  creature  comfort.  As  to  the 
fighting  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  so  far  he  had  seen  no  sign 
of  it,  in  fact  he  began  chafing  against  the  uneventfulness  of  trench 
warfare.  The  artillery  was  not  even  allowed  to  fire  at  obvious 
targets  for  fear  of  rousing  the  enemy's  retaliation.  On  the  other 
hand  he  regarded  with  suspicion  the  ingenuity  expended  on  making 
the  trenches  comfortable.  It  suggested  that  their  occupants 
intended  to  live  there  indefinitely  while  he  wanted  to  '  get  on 
with  the  war/ 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Gerenal  Staff  that  after 
the  Americans  had  served  their  apprenticeship  they  should 
eventually  form  two  armies,  one  to  serve  with  the  British  and  one 
with  the  French.  The  German  offensive,  however,  in  the  spring 
of  1918  altered  these  plans,  as  it  did  a  good  many  others,  and  the 
first  American  Army  was  not  formed  until  the  end  of  August. 
During  this  period  a  number  of  American  divisions  were  in  line 
with  the  British,  and  the  '  Tommy  '  and  the  '  Yank  '  came  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  each  other.  To  most  Americans  the  British  army 
was  a  book  with  seven  seals.  The  cinema  at  home  had  taught 
him  a  good  deal  about  the  French  and  even  the  Germans,  but 
except  for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  he  dimly  recogni.ed 
to  be  not  impartial,  he  knew  very  little  about  England  or  the 
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English  army.  Hitherto,  his  only  experience  had  been  in  quiet 
parts  of  the  line,  mostly  in  the  Vosges  or  Alsace,  and  he  realised 
that  the  sort  of  war  he  was  seeing  now  was  entirely  different.  Here 
certainly  there  was  more  going  on,  the  trenches  were  closer  together 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  raiding  activity.  But  here  too  there 
was  that  same  disquieting  predilection  for  a  quiet  life.  The 
Tommies  told  him  they  were  '  fed  up  with  the  bloody  war,'  and 
he  began  to  wonder  if  men  could  ever  return  to  the  offensive  imbued 
with  that  spirit. 

There  were  indeed  a  good  many  things  in  the  British  army  not 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  Side  by  side  with  an  apparent 
indifference  there  was  a  tremendous  interest  in  things  which  seemed 
to  the  American  of  small  importance.  The  minute  attention 
bestowed  on  a  soldier's  appearance,  the  importance  attached  to 
games,  the  exalted  position  of  the  non-commissioned  officer,  were 
all  entirely  new  to  him.  In  the  American  army  if  a  private  had 
any  ambition  he  promptly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  officer.  The 
position  of  an  N.C.O.  carried  no  particular  prestige  in  itself,  it  was 
merely  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  But  in  the  English  army 
the  rank  of  corporal  or  sergeant  was  something  worth  while  in 
itself.  There  was  in  fact  a  certain  pride  in  the  metier  which  had 
never  occurred  to  the  American.  The  English  non-commissioned 
officer  wants  to  have  the  best  subsection  in  the  battery,  not  primarily 
because  it  will  help  to  beat  the  Germans  but  because  it  gives  him 
a  personal  glow  of  satisfaction.  In  his  spare  time  he  is  wondering 
whether  his  battery  will  win  the  prize  at  the  next  show  or  whether 
the  wheelers  of  his  gun-team  are  looking  as  well  as  they  did  last 
month.  The  American  non-com,  on  the  other  hand  is  always 
living  in  the  future,  in  his  spare  hours  he  is  studying  French  or 
reading  some  handbook  on  tactics  preparatory  to  the  day  when 
he  may  be  an  officer. 

Possibly  the  difference  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  '  newness  ' 
of  the  American  army.  In  England  people  make  a  mistake  when 
they  talk  about  the  '  New  Army,'  what  they  mean  is  the  old  army 
enlarged.  There  may  be  twelve  battalions  in  the  regiment  instead 
of  two,  but  the  regiment  though  it  has  grown  in  size  still  clings 
to  the  old  traditions.  In  other  words  the  army,  small  as  it  was,  was 
powerful  enough  to  put  its  stamp  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  who  joined  it.  In  America,  however,  conditions  were 
exactly  reversed  and  the  civilian  proved  the  stronger  factor.  The 
Army  was  literally  brand  new,  it  did  not  grow  out  of  the  old  army 
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but  was  suddenly  conjured  into  existence  by  Act  of  Congress. 
These  men  brought  into  their  new  profession  all  the  earnestness, 
all  the  practical  common  sense,  that  had  characterised  them  in 
civil  life.  In  many  cases  their  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
the  various  arms  was  perfectly  astonishing,  but  yet  a  shrewd' 
observer  could  always  have  told  that  they  were  not  professional 
soldiers.  It  was  not  that  they  did  not  carry  themselves  well  or 
that  they  were  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  duties,  it  was 
simply  that  when  you  talked  to  them  you  realised  that  their  point 
of  view  on  the  war,  on  life  in  general,  was  that  of  a  civilian.  Possibly 
the  steady  influence  of  months  and  years  of  war  might  have  changed 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  this  huge  civilian  army.  It  might  have 
grown  histrionic  like  the  French  or  philosophic  like  the  English, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  would  have  continued  to  develop 
along  its  own  lines,  and  despite  a  constantly  increasing  military 
efficiency  it  would  always  have  retained  a  distinctive  civilian 
character. 

ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE. 
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AN   UNTOWARD  EVENT. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  an  Untoward  Event.  Everyone  agreed  as  to 
its  Untowardness,  though  there  were  several  distinct  and  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  who  was  responsible.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Canadian  Province  immediately  and  formally  laid  the  blame 
on  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Division  ;  the  latter  gave 
the  Station  Staff  Officer  the  worst  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  ever 
experienced,  and  the  Station  Staff  Officer  for  a  whole  week  made 
life  a  burden  to  the  sentries ;  the  latter  again,  though  unable 
through  force  of  circumstances  to  pass  their  misfortunes  on,  were 
heard  to  express  with  some  emphasis  the  view  that  the  '  Nigger  ' 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  if  '  the  Nigger  '  had  been 
asked  (which  he  was  not)  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  made  some  severe  comments  on  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Canadian  Province. 

However,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Untoward  Event  occurred, 
that  the  telegraph  wires  were  busy  for  three  days  afterwards,  that 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  the  station  .for  a  whole  week,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  Babus  in  Government  offices  wrote 
or  copied  despatches  concerning  it. 

It  all  started,  of  course,  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Canadian 
Province.  If  he  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  visit  the  Mogul  Fort 
nothing  would  have  happened  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  Division  had  not  forgotten  his  duties 
as  cicerone,  nothing  would  have  happened  either. 

But  as  the  General  (we  have  already  said  it)  put  the  blame 
on  someone  else  who  put  it  on  someone  else  who  put  it  on  some- 
one else  who  put  it  on  the  Prime  Minister  we  return  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started. 

Strictly  speaking  it  would  be  absurd  to  allude  to  the  Hon. 
Joshua  McCabe  as  a  point.  His  enemies,  who  were  numerous 
and  not  over-particular  in  their  language,  had  called  him  many 
unsavoury  names  in  the  course  of  political  amenities,  but  they 
had  never  denied  the  generous  amplitude  of  his  proportions. 
It  had  even  been  the  proud  boast  of  his  Province  that  in  Joshua 
they  possessed  the  heaviest  Premier  in  the  world. 

Certainly  his  frame  was  massive  to  the  verge  of  deformity, 
his  waist  measurement  was  a  matter  for  annual  calculation  in  the 
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provincial  newspapers,  and  his  legs  which  moved  with  surprising 
rapidity  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  animated  bolsters.  Withal 
he  boasted  a  mental  and  physical  activity  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  one-third  his  girth.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
great  horseman,  and  now,  since  circumstances  forbade  that  form 
of  exercise,  he  ploughed  up  tennis  courts  amid  clouds  of  dust  and 
played  a  violent  and  highly  dangerous  game  of  golf.  His  success 
in  politics  was  similarly  due  to  his  volcanic  energy  ;  his  triumphs 
included  the  '  steam-rollering'  of  a  Railway  Syndicate  and  a 
Newspaper  Combine  that  had  for  years  haunted  the  dreams  and 
made  hideous  the  waking  hours  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
Now  he  was  taking  a  well-earned  holiday  from  his  arduous  duties, 
a  holiday  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice,  since  a  turn  in  the 
political  wheel  had  despatched  him  and  his  friends  into  what  are 
known  as  the  cold  shades  of  opposition.  His  friends,  therefore, 
were  left  to  'work  the  stunt,'  while  Joshua  himself,  as  he  told  a 
farewell  deputation  of  supporters  at  the  railway  station,  '  set 
out  to  have  a  look  round  the  rest  of  the  planet.' 

His  travels  took  him  to  India,  which  at  this  particular  time 
was  nearly  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  life  was  reasonably 
safe,  and  his  guide-book  took  him  to  a  certain  well-known  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

His  first  duty,  like  that  of  every  good  citizen  and  every  bad 
American,  was  to  write  his  name  in  the  Callers'  Book  of  the  very 
Great  Personage  who  dominated  and  inspired  and  illumined  the 
city  in  question. 

His  next  was  as  obviously  to  visit  the  Mogul  Fort  or  rather 
the  Mogul  Palace  inside  the  Fort,  or  those  parts  of  it  which  have 
survived  the  successive  depredations  of  hordes  of  Afghans,  Persians, 
Jats,  and  American  tourists. 

It  is  here  that  he  entered  into  the  (for  him)  sinister  orbit  of 
the  Station  Staff  Officer.  The  latter  is  a  purely  Indian  phenomenon, 
invented  solely  in  order  to  give  employment  to  superfluous 
officers  in  the  British  garrison.  Having  no  particular  business  of 
his  own,  the  S.S.O.  occupies  himself  exclusively  with  the  business 
of  other  people.  For  which  purpose  he  employs  several  clerks 
and  a  typewriter,  and  wears  the  sacred  tabs  on  his  shoulders. 

The  particular  Station  Staff  Officer  with  whom  we  and  Mr. 
McCabe  are  concerned  was  as  a  shining  light  in  great  darkness. 
Never  had  so  zealous  and  painstaking  a  man  adorned  the  post. 
No  one  was  too  obscure,  and  no  one's  business  was  too  trivial  to 
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escape  his  all-encompassing  ambit.  So  his  clerks  murmured  a 
little  resentfully  an  old  saying  about  new  brooms,  and  he  was 
'  thought  well  of  '  at  the  Brigade  Headquarters. 

Just  at  the  moment  he  was  principally  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  the  Mogul  Fort.  The  guns  that  were  almost  obsolescent 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  no  longer  conveyed  the  measure 
of  its  importance,  any  more  than  did  the  high  jagged  ramparts 
which  menaced  the  city  outside.  The  Fort  held  a  Prisoner,  a 
real  live  Prisoner,  a  political  Prisoner,  Kajput  by  race  and  Brahmin 
by  religion.  No  one  quite  knew  what  he  was  accused  of,  where 
he  came  from,  or  when  he  was  going  to  be  tried,  or  indeed  anything 
at  all  about  him  except  his  Brahminism  and  his  extreme  importance. 
The  first  was  patent  from  the  careful  instruction  for  food  and 
washing  which  had  accompanied  him,  the  second  was  made  pain- 
fully clear  by  a  business  Government  which  sent  on  the  average 
two  Private  and  Highly  Confidential  Memoranda  a  day  emphasising 
the  fact.  So  it  was  clearly  the  task  of  the  S.S.O.  most  rigorously  to 
supervise  the  goings  out  and  the  comings  in  of  all  persons  who  might 
conceivably  be  either  German  spies  or  Bengali  agitators.  Indeed, 
it  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion  to  admit  or  reject  visitors, 
and  he  had  framed  an  excellent  rule  of  his  own  that  none  but 
British  subjects  might  enter  at  such  a  time  of  crisis ;  which  rule 
gave  him  endless  opportunities  for  the  repulse  of  wandering 
Americans,  all  of  whom  he  regarded  with  deep  suspicion  as  being 
almost  pro-Germans,  and  whom  he  habitually  sent  away  in  a  state 
of  seething  indignation. 

On  this  particular  morning  in  November  the  S.S.O.  was  seated 
in  his  office  interviewing  a  singularly  pertinacious  visitor  from 
Kansas  City,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  McCabe,  escorted  by  a  Gate 
Orderly,  approached  with  his  petition  to  view  the  Palace.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock,  Joshua  was  finding  the  heat  a  little  trying,  and 
he  halted  on  the  verandah  of  the  office  to  mop  his  expansive  brow. 
As  he  did  so  an  indignant  man  danced  out  of  the  inner  sanctum. 

'  Wull,'  he  exclaimed  with  an  eloquent  wave  of  his  stick,  '  I've 
got  on  so  far  for  forty-five  years  without  seeing  your  little  Fort, 
and  I  reckon  it  won't  just  kill  me  not  to  see  it  now.  Say,  Sir ' 
(this  to  Joshua),  '  it's  no  blamed  use  your  trying  to  get 
inside  this  show.  There's  a  half-dollar  Barnum's  exhibition 
monkey  inside  there  who's  sitting  on  this  derned  Palace  like  a 
five-year-old  hen  on  an  addled  egg.' 

With  which  parting  shot  he  allowed   himself   to   be   escorted 
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by  his  Orderly  to  the  outer  gate.  The  remark  addressed  to  Joshua 
had  been  perfectly  overheard  by  the  S.S.O.,  also  by  his  clerks 
in  the  next  room  and  by  three  passing  Tommies.  There  were 
some  subdued  titters  and  human  nature  would  not  have  been 
human  nature,  if  that  important  officer's  mind  had  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  just  a  little  prejudiced  against  his  fresh  visitor. 

Kather  curtly  he  offered  Joshua  a  seat  and  inquired  his  business. 

'  I  wish  to  see  the  Palace  and  Historical  Buildings,'  said 
Joshua. 

The  S.S.O.  frowned  magisterially.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
sharpness  in  detecting  an  American.  Now  everyone  knows  that 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  an  American  and 
a  Canadian  accent.  Indeed,  while  the  former  frequently  claim 
that  they  and  they  only  '  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare 
spoke  '  and  that  we  in  England  have  degenerated  into  nasalism, 
the  latter  maintain  that  their  Anglo-Saxon  is  even  purer  than 
that  of  their  neighbours. 

Howbeit  the  S.S.O.,  who  was  new  to  his  office  and  therefore 
imperfectly  educated  in  such  distinctions,  immediately  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  visitor  was  yet  another  Yankee. 

'  Are  you  a  British  subject  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

The  S.S.O.  gave  him  a  searching  glance. 

'  Where  is  your  passport  ? ' 

Mr.  McCabe  made  an  exhaustive  search  in  all  his  pockets  and 
confessed  that  he  had  left  it  at  the  hotel. 

'  But,!  he  said  hopefully,  '  here  is  my  card.'  And,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  clinched  the  matter,  he  laid  on  the  table  a  large 
oblong  of  pasteboard  bearing  the  inscription  : 

HON.  JOSHUA  MCCABE. 

Now  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  intelligence  thus 
conveyed  could  create  anything  but  a  profound  impression.  In 
an  expansive  moment  he  had  once  described  himself  as  '  premier 
of  one  of  the  fairest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown,'  and  that  either 
his  province  or  his  name  should  be  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
educated  Anglo-Saxon  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

Yet  it  is  a  regrettable  but  indubitable  fact  that  the  names  of 
the  Premiers  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  are  no  more  known  to 
plain  captains  in  the  British  Army  than  are  the  names  of  captains 
in  the  British  Army  to  Canadian  Premiers. 
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So  it  was  that  the  S.S.O.,  already  on  a  hot  scent,  started  off 
in  full  cry.  Here  was  this  stout,  plausible  person,  who  had  already 
bandied  unseemly  jests  on  his  doorstep  with  an  offensive  American 
— this  person  with  an  accent  that  cried  to  Heaven  and  a  passport 
which  he  had  '  left  at  his  hotel ' — crowning  his  infamy  with  a  piece 
of  brazen  imposture.  'It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  student  of 
Debrett  to  feel  confident  that  there  existed  no  peer  of  the  family 
name  of  McCabe.  The  intruder  was  not  only  a  liar,  not  merely 
a  palpable  impostor,  but  a  dangerous  i  character,  probably  a 
hyphenated  American,  masquerading  as  a  British  aristocrat,  with 
designs  on  the  obsolete  guns  and  an  eye  for  the  Private  and  Highly 
Confidential  Prisoner. 

'  I  regret,'  he  said  in  his  most  forbidding  manner, '  that  I  cannot 
grant  you  a  pass.' 

'  What ! '  replied  the  bewildered  Joshua,  to  whom  such  a 
contingency  had  never  occurred.  '  Not  grant  me  a  pass  ?  Really 
I  think  that  there  must  be ' 

'  Quite  out  of  the  question,'  said  the  S.S.O.  firmly,  feeling  that 
he  was  really  keeping  his  temper  very  well  with  this  impudent 
fellow.  '  And  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  the  Fort  at  once.' 

'  But  sakes  alive,  man,'  persisted  Joshua,  who  was  beginning 
to  get  a  little  warm  ;  '  do  you  realise  that  I  am > ' 

'  I  quite  realise  who  you  are — and  what  you  are,  realise  it  so 
well  that  unless  you  leave  the  Fort  at  once  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  call  the  Orderly  in  to  see  you  off.' 

At  this  point  the  ex-Premier's  self-control  completely  deserted 
him. 

Spluttering  with  indignation  he  told  the  S.S.O.  exactly  what 
he  thought  of  him  and  the  Fort  and  the  Government  of  India, 
uttered  some  portentous  if  rather  vague  threats  and  burst  from 
the  room  like  a  rogue  elephant  on  the  war-path. 

'  A  very  dangerous  fellow,'  said  the  S.S.O.,  and  after  assuring 
himself  that  the  Orderly  had  him  well  in  tow,  he  sat  down  to 
compose  a  long  and  urgent  despatch  to  the  higher  authorities. 
This  despatch  went  to  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Station,  who 
passed  it  on  to  the  Brigade  Headquarters,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  Divisional  Area,  who  sent  it  to  the  Adjutant -General.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  other  intermediate  steps,  for  of  such  is  the 
Government  of  India. 

That  it  eventually  reached  its  destination  seems  probable, 
since  exactly  five  weeks  later  the  local  police  had  orders  to  watch 
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the  Cavendish  Hotel  for  an  American  who  had  disguised  himself 
as  the  son  of  a  British  peer. 

Meanwhile  a  very  hot  and  angry  ex-Premier  had  gone  on  his 
way. 

If  the  matter  had  ended  there  no  great  harm  would  have  been 
done,  but  as  fate  would  have  it,  on  his  return  to  the  hotel  Mr. 
McCabe  found  a  large  and  coroneted  envelope  awaiting  him  con- 
taining an  invitation — indeed  a  summons — to  dinner  with  the  Very 
Great  Personage  the  next  evening. 

The  fact  was  that  his  name  had  been  spotted  in  the  Callers' 
Book,  and  the  Junior  A.D.C.,  whose  word  hi  such  matters  is 
law,  had  ordained  that  he  must  be  appropriately  feted. 

So  the  next  evening  Mr.  McCabe  made  his  appearance  in  exalted 
circles,  and  entertained  his  host  for  the  greater  part  of  dinner 
with  a  disquisition  on  the  important  question  of  the  lateral  exten- 
sion of  the  wheat-growing  belt  in  Western  Canada.  To  all  of 
which  the  Personage  listened  with  the  greatest  politeness,  being 
paid  a  matter  of  200,000  rupees  a  month  for  that  very  purpose 
After  dinner,  however,  he  showed  the  utmost  adroitness  hi  passing 
his  informant  on  to  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Division. 

The  latter  succeeded  in  evading  the  wheat-growing  belt,  and 
began  to  ask  the  usual  polite  questions  that  all  visitors  are  asked 
about  the  sights  of  the  city 

The  ex-Premier  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  a  man 
with  a  grievance,  and  lost  no  time  in  pouring  out  the  story  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Fort. 

'  And  the  fellow,'  he  said,  '  positively  had  the  cheek  to  threaten 
to  call  in  his  Orderly  and  have  me  thrown  out  of  the  place.' 

The  General,  who  had  quite  a  good  sense  of  humour  when  he 
had  dined  well,  glanced  discreetly  at  his  companion  and  suppressed 
a  chuckle. 

The  sequel,  however,  is  a  warning  against  excellent  dinners 
and  the  frame  of  mind  that  they  are  apt  to  induce  in  middle-aged 
warriors. 

Before  he  knew  where  he  was  the  General  had  offered  to  escort 
Mr.  McCabe  round  the  Fort  and  Palace  the  next  morning.  '  And, 
by  Jove,  when  we've  done  that  I'll  run  you  into  the  Station 
Staff  Office  and  give  you  a  pucka  introduction.'  Thereupon  the 
Personage,  having  caught  the  tail-end  of  the  conversation,  and  feeling 
perhaps  that  the  feliny  had  not  been  adequately  performed,  insisted 
on  making  one  of  the  party.  The  General,  he  thought,  coukl  talk 
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to  Mr.  McCabe  about  Canadian  crops  all  the  way  there  and  back, 
and  he  himself,  on  arrival  at  the  Palace,  would  give  a  brilliant 
little  resume  of  its  histories  and  attractions.  So  a  rendezvous 
was  arranged  in  the  Palace  Gardens  for  the  next  morning  at  eleven  ; 
the  Personage  would  motor  there  with  a  few  members  of  his 
household  and  meet  the  General,  who  would  have  picked  up  Mr, 
McCabe  at  his  hotel. 

The  next  day  all  befel  at  first  as  had  been  arranged  ;  and 
Mr.  McCab^and  the  General  motored  into  the  Fort  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven. 

Now,  if  the  General  had  one  little  fault  it  was  a  tendency  to 
try  and  '  work  things  in  together.'  If  he  had  to  go  to  a  place  to 
hold  an  inspection  he  would  run  it  in  with  a  shoot  or  a  picnic 
or  a  week-end  visit.  Similarly,  when  he  was  frankly  taking  a 
holiday,  he  would  try  and  get  through  any  little  outstanding  jobs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  No  one  had  the  least  idea  when  he  was 
going  to  appear  next,  or  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  appeared. 
If  a  battalion  was  training  on  the  Maidan,  he  would  spring  up  from 
nowhere  and  rush  the  nearest  platoon  into  the  firing  line.  The 
Westshires  had  nearly  shot  him  at  their  last  Field  Firing,  and 
when  everybody  thought  he  was  on  leave  at  Lahore  he  had  been 
surprised  one  dark  night  crawling  along  one  of  their  fire  trenches 
on  hands  and  knees.  He  never  went  out  shooting  or  hunting 
without  working  some  little  scheme  for  his  command,  and  he  never 
visited  a  friend  in  his  area  without  conducting  a  surprise  inspection 
of  the  local  garrison.  He  called  it  'killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,' 
but  his  subordinates  called  it  something  quite  different.  Further, 
he  played  fives  every  morning  with  one  of  his  A.D.C.s  and  kept 
as  fit  as  the  youngest  subaltern  in  the  Division. 

As  the  motor  sped  through  the  Lahore  Gate  of  the  Fort  to  the 
clash  of  the  '  Present '  and  the  flare  of  the  bugle,  it  occurred  to 
the  General  that  he  had  exactly  twenty  minutes  to  waste  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Personage. 

He  also  suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fort.  The  temptation  was  quite  irresistible. 

'  By  Jove,'  he  said,  turning  to  McCabe,  and  using  a  formula 
well  known  to  and  dreaded  by  his  friends.  '  There's  a  little  job 
I  want  to  put  in  here.  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  It  won't  take 
me  more  than  five  minutes,  and  we've  heaps  of  time.'  Mr.  McCabe, 
who  had  been  telling  the  General  all  the  things  about  wheat  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  Personage  last  night,  nodded  a  little 
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abstractedly  and  went  on  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
annual  contributions  from  the  Dominion  to  the  State  Parliament. 
It  was  quite  the  best  morning  he  had  spent  in  India.  So  the 
motor,  instead  of  halting  at  the  Palace  gates,  turned  to  the  left 
and  drew  up  at  the  business  end  of  the  Fort,  near  the  S.S.O/s 
office  and  the  cells. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Prisoner  enters  the  story. 

It  so  happened  that  the  arrival  of  the  General's  car  coincided 
with  his  morning  ablutions  in  front  of  the  pump  These  were  of 
a  most  elaborate  character,  involving  a  great  deal  of  prayer  and 
unrobing  under  the  noses  of  two  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Now  the  Prisoner  was  so  far  a  desperate  character  that  he 
had  already  in  preparation  a  plan  of  escape.  Twenty  yards 
behind  the  pump  lay  a  passage  between  the  cells  and  the  guard- 
room, leading  into  the  garden  of  the  S.S.O.'s  bungalow,  situated 
just  behind  the  cells.  Once  he  could  gain  the  cover  of  the  passage 
he  would  ha»ve  a  moment's  respite,  and  once  he  got  into  the  garden 
there  were  trees  and  bushes  and  hedges  which  would  assist  his 
flight.  At  the  further  end  was  a  gate  on  the  right,  giving  on  to 
the  Historical  Gardens,  and  at  the  far  side  of  the  Historical  Gardens 
there  was  a  place  where  the  ground  ran  up,  and  there  was  only  a 
twelve  foot  drop  from  the  wall. 

The  plan  was  that  he  should  seize  a  favourable  opportunity 
while  he  was  being  led  out  for  exercise  or  washing,  make  a  bolt 
for  it,  and  trust  to  the  cover  of  trees  and  bushes  to  screen  him 
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from  the  fire  of  the  sentries. 

Once  out  of  the  Fort,  he  would  make  his  way  across  200  yards 
of  fairly  open  ground  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  the 
labyrinth  of  native  houses  close  to  the  wall,  and  who  had  been 
corresponding  with  him  on  the  subject  by  means  of  notes  hidden 
in  chupatties.  Here  he  would  find  an  excellent  temporary  hiding- 
place.  It  was  of  course  a  very  desperate  plan,  but  then  the 
Prisoner  was  a  very  desperate  character,  and  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  result  of  his  coming  trial.  In  fact  the  scheme  had  almost 
reached  fruition,  and  only  an  opportunity  was  awaited. 

Now  the  Prisoner,  though  in  some  ways  as  wise  as  a  serpent, 
was  in  others  as  innocent  as  a  dove.  Someone  somewhere  some- 
time had  imparted  to  him  a  piece  of  information  which  had  remained 
imbedded  in  his  memory.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  when  you 
were  '  taken '  (an  end  that  usually  overtook  his  friends  eventually )} 
the  real  danger  came  not  from  the  '  Polis  '  who  effected  the  capture, 
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nor  yet  from  the  '  lal  kurti '  who  kept  watch  and  ward,  but  from 
a  certain  great  civilian  sahib  in  sober  raiment  who  passed  judgment 
on  you  and  ordered  you  away  to  execution.  So  to  the  fevered 
fancy  of  the  Prisoner,  the  arrival  of  so  imposing  and  judicial 
a  presence  as  that  of  Mr.  McCabe,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  army,  seemed  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Would  he  not  now  be  at  once  removed  to  the  place  of  judgment, 
and  so  would  not  Sunder  Singh  await  him  in  vain  in  his  little  house 
below  the  Fort  wall  ? 

The  General  approached  one  of  the  sentries  and  was  questioning 
him  about  his  duties.  The  other  sentry  was  trying  to  look  straight 
in  front  of  him,  and  also  to  see  what  the  General  looked  like,  a 
process  that  did  not  conduce  to  great  vigilance. 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my  man,'  said  the  General, 
'  if  the  Prisoner  ' — there  was  a  scuffle  of  feet,  a  flying  streak  of  white, 
and  the  Prisoner  had  darted  into  and  down  the  passage  leading 
to  the  S.S.O.'s  garden. 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  the  sentries  were  too  bewildered 
to  do  anything.  Then  they  waved  their  rifles  and  started  in  pursuit. 

Prompter  by  far  was  the  General.  Not  for  nothing  did  he 
play  fives  with  A.D.C.s  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rush 
stray  platoons  into  the  firing  line  during  practice  attacks.  There 
was  a  fleeting  vision  of  scudding  khaki,  and  before  the  sentries 
had  got  off  the  mark  at  all,  the  General  had  vanished  down  the 
passage  in  pursuit. 

The  chase  was  now  fairly  started.  A  subaltern  was  instructing 
a  sleepy  squad  in  the  mysteries  of  cones  of  fire  at  the  lee  of  the 
guardroom. 

The  Prisoner  sped  past,  hotly  pursued  by  the  General,  and  the 
Musketry  squad  broke  irretrievably  and  pounded  in  their  wake. 
The  little  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Prisoner  had  been  doing  a  job 
in  the  rear  of  the  cells  and  emerged  just  in  time  to  make  a  good 
third  to  the  General's  second. 

A  Sanitary  Policeman  and  a  Lamp  Orderly  appeared  from  the 
back  of  nowhere,  and  a  fireboy  just  outside  the  cookhouse  dropped 
a  heavy  ration  bag  and  fled  after  the  rout.  The  S.S.O.'s  mali, 
who  had  been  pretending  to  weed  the  garden,  gave  one  blood- 
curdling yell  and  stampeded  into  the  Historical  Gardens  under 
the  impression  that  his  sins  had  found  him  out  and  that  retribution 
was  at  hand. 
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All  this  happened  with  such  startling  rapidity  that  Mr.  McCabe 
was  left  standing  alone  in  front  of  the  empty  cell,  staring  after 
the  vanishing  form  of  his  guide.  A  few  seconds  before  he  had 
been  having  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  a  distinguished  ' 
General  on  an  important  constitutional  point,  and  now  it  seemed 
as  if  everybody  had  suddenly  gone  quite  mad. 

He  had  already  grasped  the  fact  that  there  are  more  things 
in  the  Empire  of  India  than  are  contained  in  the  philosophy  of 
Western  Canada.  But  this  last  completely  stumped  him. 

Even  as  he  watched  the  fireboy  sped  by,  and  then — the  fever 
of  the  chase  leapt  in  his  veins,  some  backwoods  ancestral  instinct 
stirred  into  life,  and  with  a  Gargantuan  guffaw  he  turned  and 
cantered  heavily  down  the  passage  in  pursuit. 

At  this  point  the  Station  Staff  Officer  entered  the  scene  to  his 
undoing.  Aroused  by  a  noise  of  great  shouting  he  emerged  from 
his  office,  which  was  situated  exactly  opposite  the  cells  and  about 
eighty  yards  away. 

There  met  his  astonished  gaze  the  spectacle  of  the  empty  cells, 
no  sentries  and  no  Prisoner.  In  the  foreground  stood  a  desperate 
character,  a  German- American  conspirator,  who,  even  as  he  watched, 
broke  into  demoniac  laughter  and  disappeared  down  the  passage 
leading  to  his  bungalow. 

The  S.S.O.  was  a  man  of  action,  and  nothing  at  the  moment 
seemed  clearer  than  that  the  German  spy,  having  effected  the 
release  of  the  Prisoner,  was  now  making  good  his  own  escape, 
with  perhaps  an  incidental  attempt  at  arson  on  the  S.S.O. 's 
bungalow. 

Five  seconds  later  he  was  making  excellent  time  down  the 
passage,  while  after  him  sped  a  company  cook  and  a  stray  lance- 
corporal,  whom  he  had,  so  to  speak,  taken  in  his  stride. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Historical  Gardens  the  hunt  roared  merrily 
forward. 

The  Prisoner,  with  a  lead  of  ten  paces,  was  making  a  bee-line 
for  the  further  side  ;  after  him  sprinted  the  General,  closely  attended 
by  the  little  Sergeant  and  the  Subaltern.  The  General  ran  with 
grim  determination,  the  Sergeant,  having  spent  the  previous  even- 
ing convivially  at  the  Mess,  was  finding  the  pace  a  little  trying, 
while  the  Subaltern,  being  very  young>,  rent  the  air  with  excited 
whoops.  Next  followed  the  two  sentries  who  had  lost  ground 
owing  to  their  vain  attempts  to  turn  their  rifles  on  to  the  Prisoner 
without  shooting  the  General.  Then  came  the  main  body  of 
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the  field,  consisting  of  the  Musketry  squad,  the  Sanitary  Policeman 
and  the  fireboy. 

Behind  them  lumbered  the  gigantic  form  of  Mr.  ?IcCabe,  a 
heaving,  roaring,  leaping  mass,  negotiating  with  marvellous  agility 
the  open  drains  with  which  the  Moguls  had  irrigated  their  garden, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  the  avenging  fury  that  sped  on  his  tracks. 
From  time  to  time  his  frame  shook  with  monosyllabic  explosions, 
and  fragments  of  sentences  hurtled  through  the  air.  '  Calgary — 
cinematograph — same  show — film — lunatics — collar  him.' 

But  at  every  stride  he  lost  just  a  little  ground  to  the  Station 
Staff  Officer  who  ran  with  the  determination  of  a  man  possessed. 

Out  on  the  right  flank  a  red  herring  had  been  drawn  across  the 
trail  by  the  S.S.O.'s  mali,  who,  making  for  cover  like  a  startled 
rabbit,  was  spotted  by  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Buildings ; 
the  latter  did  not  in  the  least  realise  what  was  happening,  but 
here  at  any  rate  was  a  desecrator  of  his  flower  beds.  So  he  hurled 
himself  in  pursuit. 

What  wonder  that  the  men  came  out  on  to  the  high  verandahs 
behind  their  bungalows,  or  that  cheers  volleyed  across  the  garden 
like  bursts  of  rapid  fire  ? 

In  fact  it  was  in  every  way  most  unlucky  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  Personage,  his  daughter,  his  daughter's  governess, 
and  his  A.D.C.  should  have  been  drawing  near  to  the  Pearl  Mosque, 
which  stretches  across  the  garden  and  concealed  from  view  the 
stirring  scene. 

The  Personage,  in  fact,  had  been  nearly  as  punctual  as  the 
General,  and  not  having  a  little  job  to  put  in,  had  led  his  party 
straight  into  the  gardens. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning ;  the  flower  beds  blazed  with  colour, 
and  the  white  marble  of  the  Palace  buildings  shone  with  dazzling 
brilliance  against  the  cool  grass  of  the  lawns. 

A  faint  noise  of  shouting  was  wafted  over  the  roof  of  the  little 
mosque.  The  Personage  smiled  benignantly. 

'  What  excellent  spirits  Thomas  Atkins  has ! '  he  commented. 

His  daughter's  governess  smiled  gently,  for  was  she  not  even 
now  at  work  on  her  thirty-seventh  pair  of  mittens,  and  had  she 
not  slipped  a  little  encouraging  message  into  each  one  ? 

'  Now  you  will  notice,'  «went  on  the  Personage,  '  that  the  Mota 
Musjid,  like  the  Taj  at  Agra,  has  a  false  dome,  for  which  it  is  often 
criticised  by — Why,  bless  my  soul,  it  really  sounds  as  if  the  men 
had  got  into  the  garden.  That  surely  ought  not  to  be.'  The 
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party  were  nearing  the  corner  of  the  mosque,  and  the  whoop  of  the 
Subaltern  blended  with  the  roar  of  Mr.  McCabe. 

The  daughter's  governess  gave  a  faint  shriek. 

The  daughter  said,  '  Oh,  papa,  what  are  are  all  these  men 
running  for  ?  Oh,  what  fun  ! ' 

But  the  Personage  began  using  the  most  un-Personage-like 
language.  For  round  the  fatal  corner  the  party  came  full  on  a 
perfect  pandemonium. 

Heading  in  their  direction  was  a  palpably  terrified  and  very 
dishevelled  native,  pursued  at  an  interval  of  five  paces  by  one  of 
the  rising  hopes  of  the  Indian  General  Staff.  Looming  amid  a 
mixed  crowd  in  the  rear  was  his  guest  of  last  night,  the  late  Prime 
Minister  of  a  British  Colony,  leaping  across  the  open  drains  like 
a  gigantic  satyr,  and  shouting  incoherent  exhortations  to  the  rest 
of  the  chase.  In  fact,  catching  sight  of  the  Personage,  he  roared 
an  inarticulate  injunction  to  him  to  head  the  quarry  off. 

Even  as  he  did  so  the  avenging  fury  fell  upon  him ;  he  caught 
his  foot  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  Mogul's  three-foot  deep  drains 
and  with  a  yell  of  alarm  plunged  from  the  Personage's  sight. 

Like  a  hawk  swooping  upon  its  prey,  the  S.S.O.  leapt  on  top, 
and  a  hideous,  though  fortunately  half -hidden,  struggle  began. 

Simultaneously  the  main  action  had  ended  as  r,-  idly  as  it 
had  begun.  The  Prisoner,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  .ippearance 
of  the  party  in  front,  had  attempted  to  swerve.  As  fai  as  he  was 
concerned  that  was  the  finish.  The  General,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  matutinal  game  of  fives  had  succeeded  in  keeping  a  good 
length  ahead  of  the  Subaltern  and  the  Sergeant,  shot  through 
the  air  like  a  bolt  and  bore  him  heavily  to  the  ground  almost  at 
the  Personage's  feet. 

Things,  as  the  junior  Major  of  the  Westshires  observed  that 
evening  in  Mess,  had  '  come  to  a  pretty  pass.'  To  the  indignant 
eye  of  the  Personage  two  things  were  perfectly  clear.  In  the 
first  place  a  distinguished  General  was  violently  assaulting  a  native, 
a  member  of  that  class  whose  interests  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
proclaiming  were  dearer  to  him  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
Further,  he  was  committing  this  assault  right  under  his — the 
Personage's — semi-royal  nose,  and  in  front  of  an  audience  of 
excited  soldiery,  to  whom  the  example  of  their  General  could  not 
fail  to  prove  fatal. 

Fifty  yards  in  rear  a  scarcely  less  indecent  scene  was  being 
enacted.  The  Prime  Minister  of  a  British  Colony,  a  late  guest 
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of  his  own,  was  firmly  wedged  in  an  open  drain,  one  massive  leg 
signalling  desperately  for  assistance,  while  its  owner,  emitting 
the  most  blood-curdling  howls,  was  apparently  engaged  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  someone  whom  he  dimly  recognised  as 
the  Station  Staff  Officer. 

He  further  noticed  vaguely  in  the  background  that  another 
native  was  in  process  of  being  chastised  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Historical  Buildings. 

It  was  as  though  there  was  an  infamous  conspiracy  to  insult  him. 
This  is  to  be  emphasised,  since  there  is  a  scandalous  rumour  abroad 
(started  by  the  Subaltern)  that  for  a  moment  it  had  been  an  open 
question  whether  the  Personage  would  join  in  the"  chase. 

Certainly  his  daughter  was  heard  to  remark,  '  Oh,  papa,  what 
fun !  *  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  daughter's  governess,  who 
was  very  genteel,  had  betrayed  the  utmost  agitation  and  even 
shown  signs  of  a  ladylike  form  of  hysteria. 

At  any  rate  the  Personage's  manner  was  anything  but  sym- 
pathetic. Not  for  a  moment  could  he  countenance  these  wanton 
attacks  by  the  military  on  the  native  and  civil  population. 

A  few  cold  words,  and  an  abashed  and  breathless  General 
relinquished  his  hold  and  allowed  the  Prisoner  to  be  led  off  by 
the  sentries. 

A  few  quick  steps  and  he  had  reached  the  scene  of  the  second 
action. 

The  whole  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  shouting. 
Mr.  McCabe  Jiad  succeeded  in  freeing  an  arm  as  well  as  a  leg,  and 
hoisted  by  this  leverage,  the  S.S.O.  rocked  and  tossed  like  a  buoy 
in  an  Atlantic  swell. 

Strange  and  horrible  sounds  emerged  from  the  melee  and 
blended  with  the  encouraging  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whose 
feelings  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  officer,  though  a  sports- 
manlike instinct  withheld  their  assistance. 

'  Stick  him  with  a  bayonet ! '  the  S.S.O.  was  crying  to  an 
imaginary  sentry.  'Go  on !  Give  him  three  inches  if  he  doesn't 
stop  struggling.  Ah,  would  you  ! ' 

A  volley  of  transatlantic  oaths  proceeded  from  the  recesses  of 
the  drain. 

Then  it  is  recorded  that  the  Very  Great  Personage,  losing,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  an  immaculate  career,  every  vestige  of  self- 
control,  grasped  the  Station  Staff  Officer  by  the  collar. 

'  How  dare  you,  sir  !    Come  off  at  once.' 
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The  Station  Staff  Officer  struggled  in  his  grasp.  To  his  inflamed 
imagination  the  Fort  was  teeming  with  spies. 

'  Let  go,  will  you,  you  scoundrel,  or  I'll * 

Precisely  what  outrage  he  would  have  committed  on  the 
sacred  body  of  the  Personage  is  best  left  to  the  imagination ; 
fortunately  at  that  moment  the  General,  having  recovered  his 
breath,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  detaching  a  very 
ruffled  and  disconcerted  officer  from  a  dangerous  predicament. 

Mr.  McCabe  crawled  gingerly  from  his  retreat  and  sat  on  the 
grass  almost,  but  not  quite,  speechless  with  indignation. 

'  Ruffian  !  Spoilt  it  all !  Pushed  me  into  the  drain  !  Came  up 
behind  !  Not  fair  !  I'll  have  him  for  assault ! ' 

The  Personage  turned  on  his  heel  and  swept  off  the  scene. 
The  whole  affair  was  most  graphically  described  by  the  Personage's 
daughter's  governess  in  her  letter  next  mail  to  her  dearest  friend. 

'  Such  a  scene  as  it  was  !  There  was  the  General  running  after 
natives  like  a  great  schoolboy  and  jumping  on  them,  and  poor 
Mr.  McCabe  sitting  in  a  drain  with  a  terrible  man  on  the  top  of 
him.  And,  my  dear,  the  dreadful,  dreadful  language  !  I  tried 
to  distract  my  poor  Ruby's  attention,  but  what  could  one  do  ? 
And  all  this  right  in  front  of  his  Excellency,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  too  !  ' 

Little  remains  to  be  told. 

The  Personage  went  back  to  lunch  under  the  firm  impression 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  put-up  job  to  insult  him.  In  this  belief 
he  continues  to  this  day.  Incidentally,  he  snubbed  the  junior 
A.D.C.  no  less  than  five  times  on  the  way  home,  and  has  never 
since  made  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  Fort. 

The  General  Commanding  the  Division  is  still  a  marked  man. 
He  has  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  Simla,  has  developed  a  double 
chin,  and  plays  Auction  Bridge  into  the  small  hours  instead  of  fives 
at  six  o'clock.  He  spends  the  whole  day  writing  explanations 
to  the  Personage  who  never  reads  them. 

The  Station  Staff  Officer  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  his 
regiment,  where  he  became  a  man  with  a  past  and  an  unreasoning 
hatred  of  all  things  Canadian. 

The  sentries  spent  a  week  in  barracks,  and  subsequently  had 
a  very  good  time  in  the  canteen  giving  their  version  of  the  affair. 

The  Prisoner  himself  was  tried  and  subsequently  hanged  within 
a  few  days  of  the  occurrence. 

As  for  Mr.  McCabe,  he  was  nearly  as  angry  as  the  Viceroy,  and 
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quite  as  much  at  a  loss.  His  case  was  that  he  was  really  spending 
a  very  jolly  morning  when  a  miserable,  mad,  jack-in-omce  of  a 
soldier,  who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  grossly  insulted  him,  had 
assaulted  and  pushed  him  down  a  drain. 

He  had  done  this  with  many  bloodthirsty  threats,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Personage,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud 
cheers  from  the  onlookers.  Therefore  was  he,  Joshua  McCabe, 
ex-Premier  of  a  great  Colony,  determined  to  have  blood.  But 
as  the  Personage  resolutely  refused  to  discuss  the  affair  at  all,  or 
even  to  grant  him  a  personal  interview,  and  as  the  General  was 
not  at  home  for  a  full  fortnight,  and  the  Sentry  at  the  Fort  had 
special  orders  from  the  S.S.O.  on  no  account  to  admit  him,  his 
desire  for  blood  perforce  lacked  gratification.  So  he  was  reduced 
to  cabling  a  long  and  highly  coloured  version  of  the  affair  to  the 
Press  of  his  Province ;  wherefrom  appeared  a  most  eloquent 
article  with  appropriate  headlines  which  eventually  found  its  way 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  did  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  to  the  infinite  discomfort  of  the  Great  Personage. 

So  the  Event  was  very  Untoward  indeed. 

J.  GILBEKT. 
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ON  an  afternoon  of  August  1870  a  young  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  barracks  of  his  regiment,  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  then  stationed 
at  Northampton,  was  handed  a  telegram  with  the  words  '  Are 
you  prepared  to  serve  with. a  Red  Cross  Ambulance  in  France  ?  ' 

Why  his  name  was  among  those  selected  for  this  chance  of 
service  he  never  knew  ;  he  only  knew  that  the  Germans  had,  after 
severe  fighting  with  the  French,  closely  invested  Metz,  and  that 
to  him  had  come  a  golden  opportunity  for  observing  the  working 
of  the  Medical  Service  of  an  Army  in  the  field. 

The  earliest  train  next  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  report 
himself  at  the  War  Office,  and  a  few  hours  later  he  found  himself 
at  the  First  Depot  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  ever  formed  in  England, 
a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  opposite  St.  Martin's 
Church  near  the  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square,  where  Colonel  Lloyd- 
Lindsay  and  a  small  committee  were  beginning  to  collect  funds 
for  the  work  before  them,  which  afterwards  amounted  to  £250,000. 

Here  Assistant-Surgeon  Sandford  Moore  was  examined  as  to 
his  proficiency  in  both  French  and  German,  for  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  conceived  as  international,  and  the  Ambulance  about 
to  be  sent  out  was  to  be  used  for  either  army  indifferently.  For 
him  it  was  a  veritable  break  into  the  unknown,  and  the  vagueness 
of  the  task  before  the  twelve  English  surgeons  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  no  regulations  existed  in  the  English 
Army  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the  firing-line,  and  such 
a  unit  as  a  bearer  company  had  no  existence  either  in  fact  or  even 
on  paper.  Therefore  the  English  Ambulance,  so  called,  was  a 
conglomeration  of  personnel  and  materiel,  without  any  organisa- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  as  such  was  embarked  at  Woolwich  early  in 
October  on  board  the  steamer  John  Bull. 

At  Havre  the  Red  Cross  representatives  had  collected  horses 
and  drivers'"  for  the  wagons.  These  drivers  were  French  sailors 
and  dockyard  hands  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  horses  ;  so  the  first  duty  of  the  English  surgeons  was  to 
instruct  these  rather  hopeless  pupils  in  the  arts  of^sticking  on  to 
and  driving  the  horses,  and  for  some  days  they  did  nothing  but 
harness  horses,  while  their  only  surgical  practice  consisted  in 
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attending  to  bruises,  bites,  and  cuts  on  the  unfortunate  men.  In 
ten  days'  time,  with  the  true  British  genius  of  c  muddle  through/ 
the  Red  Cross  Ambulance  left  Havre,  escorted  to  the  station  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  citizens,  the  streets  beflagged  and  with  the 
usual  conclusion  to  such  a  ceremony  by  the  presentation  of  an 
address. 

By  this  time,  so  rapid  was  their  advance,  the  Germans  had  cut 
the  line  between  Rouen  and  St.  Germain;  and  the  latter  being 
the  destination  of  the  Ambulance,  they  had  to  detrain  at  Rouen, 
and  commence  their  march  through  the  orchard  country  of 
Normandy.  The  Germans  were  then  encircling  Paris,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  second  day's  march  they  had  met  the  Uhlan  outposts, 
who  examined  the  passport  of  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  and 
subjected  them  to  a  close  inspection,  especially  in  the  case  of  their 
French  drivers.  In  the  end  they  were  allowed  to  pass  on  to  St. 
Germain,  'where  they  proceeded  to  establish  a  Base  Hospital  of 
200  beds  with  the  equipment  that  they  had  brought  from  England. 
This  was  soon  in  working  order  and  rilled  with  German  wounded, 
but  the  destiny  which  had  brought  the  young  assistant-surgeon 
from  his  cavalry  regiment  to  serve  with  the  only  English  Ambulance 
sent  to  France  again  intervened.  The  German  authorities  com- 
mandeered the  hospital,  the  transport,  and  the  personnel,  dis- 
tributing the  latter  in  four  divisions,  three  to  their  base  hospitals 
round  Paris  and  the  fourth  to  the  llth  Army  Corps.  It  was  to 
this  section  that  Sandford  Moore  was  attached,  and  as  they  re- 
mained a  component  part  of  the  llth  Army  Corps  throughout 
the  operations  to  the  west  and  south  of  Paris  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1870-71,  here  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  studying 
the  organisation  for  removing  the  wounded  from  the  firing- 
line. 

This  was  carried  out  very  promptly  by  the  combination  of  two 
methods — by  regimental  stretcher-bearers,  four  men  from  each 
company,  who  went  into  action  with  the  regiment,  and  acted  as 
such  only  when  the  wounded  were  too  numerous  for  the  bearer 
company  to  attend  to — and  by  Bearer  Companies  ('  Sanitiits 
Detachement '),  three  of  which  were  attached  to  an  Army  Corps, 
one  to  each  Infantry  Division,  and  one  in  reserve.  The  Bearer 
Company  was  a  distinct  unit  comprising  2  lieutenants  of  the  Military 
Train  in  command,  7  surgeons  and  150  rank  and  file,  including 
4  buglers,  with  6  ambulance  wagons,  4  store  wagons  and  42  stretchers 
and  wheeled  stretcher  supports. 
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The  one  blot  on  this  organisation  was,  however,  the  friction 
that  was  constantly  taking  place  from  the  divided  responsibility 
between  the  surgeons  and  the  combatant  officers  in  command. 

The  Bearer  Company  marched  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
division  to  which  it  was  attached,  the  men  in  front  in  column  of 
fours,  followed  by  the  wagons.  On  coming  into  action  the  company 
was  halted  just  out  of  range  of  rifle  fire,  and  if  possible,  in  a  sheltered 
position,  wagons  turned  with  the  horses  facing  in  the  direction  of  the 
dressing-station,  the  stretcher-bearers  sent  forward  to  pick  up 
the  wounded,  who  were  quickly  brought  to  the  place  where  the 
wagons  were  halted  ('  Sammel  Platz  '),  wagons  with  wounded  sent 
further  to  the  rear,  to  where  the  first  Dressing  Station  ('  Verbind 
Platz ')  had  been  meanwhile  established,  returning  after  the 
wounded  had  been  placed  in  position  for  more  wounded  to  the 
front,  and  so  on,  repeating  the  process  until  all  the  wounded  had 
been  brought  to  the  dressing  station,  or  sent  further  to  the  rear 
to  the  Field  Hospital  ('  Feld  Lazarett ')  either  in  ambulance  wagons 
or  country  carts  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  English  Ambulance  joined  the  llth 
Army  Corps  at  Chartres,  and  accompanied  it  in  driving  back 
the  division  of  French  marines  from  Brest,  who  were  attempting 
to  relieve  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  the  advance  to  Orleans,  which 
was  then  held  by  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines  with  70,000  mobiles, 
and  in  the  consequent  rout  of  that  army  along  both  banks  of  the 
Loire  as  far  as  Blois.  The  river  was  frozen  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  for  many  weeks,  so  that  great  hardships  were  endured 
by  the  wounded  in  evacuating  them  to  the  rear  owing  to  the  lack 
of  ambulance  wagons.  They  had  to  be  conveyed  on  country 
carts,  lying  on  straw  and  covered  in  many  instances  with  only  a 
single  blanket,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  severe  weather  were  often 
frost-bitten  on  their  journey  back  to  Chartres  or  Orleans. 

The  English  Ambulance  was  nominally  rationed  by  the  German 
Commissariat  with  meat,  pumpernickel,  and  erbswurst,  not  by 
any  means  appetising,  even  when  such  was,  forthcoming,  for  often 
no  rations  were  served  out  to  the  troops.  The  ambulance  was 
billeted  with  the  infantry  in  villages,  for  tents  did  not  form  part 
of  the  German  equipment. 

During  the  campaign  the  mortality  of  the  wounded  was  very 
high,  owing  to  pygemia  and  hospital  gangrene,  as  antiseptic  dressings 
were  then  unknown  and  were  not  introduced  into  surgical  practice 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  defects  in  the  English  ambulance 
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wagons  and  stretchers  of  the  regulation  pattern  used  in  the  British 
Army  and  not  previously  tried  in  warfare  became  apparent,  and 
these  were  brought  to  notice  on  Sandiord  Moore's  return  to  London 
in  his '  Notes  with  a  Prussian  Bearer  Company  in  the  Loire  Campaign 
1870-1871.' 

In  March  1871  an  armistice  was  proclaimed,  eight  months  having 
been  then  sufficient  to  lay  an  unprepared  and  divided  France  at 
the  feet  of  Germany,  but  those  eight  months  of  invaluable  ex- 
perience were  not  lost  to  our  young  assistant-surgeon.  His  resolve 
was  taken  that  the  English  Army  should  have  an  organisation 
for  removing  the  wounded,  and  that  it  should  be  better  than  that 
of  the  Germans,  that  is  to  say  one  without  division  of  responsibility, 
and  that  the  surgeons  should  be  given  command  of  the  men,  whom 
they  had  trained  and  for  whose  movements  in  the  field  they  were 
responsible.  The  coherence  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  united  service 
were  essential  preliminaries  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Sandford  Moore  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Prussians  ;  indeed  in  their  triumph  they  made 
no  secret  of  their  purpose.  *  We  are  coming  to  you  next,  Herr 
Englander,'  they  would  shout  across  a  restaurant,  and  occasionally 
when  they  mistook  him  for  a  Frenchman  they  tried  more  personal 
insolence.  '  Shut  the  door,  you  swine,'  they  would  call,  but  the 
door  was  not  shut,  and  for  the  time  seeing  that  he  was  English  and 
stubborn  they  changed  their  tune. 

But  when  he  came  home  it  was  to  prepare  not  for  the  war  that 
might  come  but  for  the  war  that  must  come.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  with  his  regiment  apparently  uselessly,  but  a  man  with  a 
purpose  wastes  nothing  that  can  help.  Surgeon  Moore  amid 
the  chaff  of  the  Mess  went  out  into  the  barrack  square  with  the 
recruits  and  learnt  his  drill  with  them. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1874  that  Sandford  Moore  was  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  work  it  all  out'.  On  his  return  from  the  Ashanti 
Campaign  under  Wolseley  in  that  year,  as  a  leward  for  his  services 
he  was  appointed  Instructor  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  Depot 
and  Training  School  at  Netley.  'By  his  advice  both  were  removed 
to  Aldershot,  where  they  have  been  quartered  ever  since. 

Here,  then,  was  his  opportunity  for  beginning  at  the  beginning 
and  putting  his  ideas  into  practice,  but  this  chance  and  all  the 
subsequent  steps  were  rendered  possible  by  one  controlling  circum- 
stance— the  unhesitating  confidence  of  Sir  William  Muir,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Medical  Department.  Like  all  great  men  he  knew 
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whom  to  trust,  and  his  confidence  once  given  he  never  wavered. 
In  all  the  long  uphill  struggle  that  followed  he  was  never  appealed 
to  in  vain,  and  his  influence  backed  the  young  reformer  through 
all  his  difficulties. 

The  Medical  Service  at  this  time  consisted  of  two  departments 
— the  Army  Hospital  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1873  on  the  abolition  of  the  regimental 
medical  service — a  change  acceptable  neither  to  the  army  generally 
nor  to  the  -medical  officers  themselves,  who  though  always  powerful 
were  poorly  endowed  with  official  authority,  unused  to  command, 
and  without  knowledge  of  drill  or  interior  economy.  The  drill 
and  systematic  ambulance  instruction  of  the  corps  presented  no 
difficulty,  but  how  were  the  officers  of  the  department,  in  number 
about  1500,  to  be  trained  ?  This  was  accomplished  in  the  first 
place  by  bringing  young  officers  on  the  completion  of  the  course  at 
the  Army  Medical  School  to  the  depot  for  drill  and  equitation, 
and  to  be  brought  under  discipline  ;  then  senior  officers  were  invited 
to  undergo  the  course  of  training,  and  in  batches  did  so,  so  that 
gradually  many  senior  officers  were  trained  with  the  men,  and  in 
this  way  the  honourable  relationship  between  officers  and  men, 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  esprit  de  corps,  was  begun. 

Concurrently  with  the  training  of  the  officers  and  of  the  men  of 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps  at  the  depot  the  instruction  of  regimental 
stretcher-bearers  was  commenced,  two  men  per  company  of  each 
regiment  stationed  at  Aldershot,  and  this  has  been  the  means  of 
forming  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  bearer  companies  on  active 
service.  The  ambulance  training  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
publication  of  '  The  Manual  for  Training  Stretcher-Bearers  and 
Bearer  Companies,'  compiled  by  Sandford  Moore  and  issued  as  a 
War  Office  manual. 

In  1877  an  important  landmark  on  the  road  of  progress  was 
fixed  when  the  medical  officers  were  given  by  Koyal  Warrant  the 
command  of  the  men  in  the  corps,  the  patients  in  military  hospitals 
and  others  attached  thereto. 

Sandford  Moore  was  in  1878  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon- 
Major  and  in  that  year  became  Commandant  of  the  Depot  and 
Training  School,  an  appointment  held  for  the  first  time  by  an  officer 
of  that  rank.  He  now  set  to  work  to  instruct  the  officers  attending 
the  course  of  training  in  Military  Law,  discipline,  and  interior 
economy  of  the  corps,  and  as  the  corps  was  directed  to  take  part 
in  all  Divisional  Field  Days  and  to  march  past,  both  officers  and 
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men  were  trained  to  do  so.  He  was  the  first  medical  officer  to  com- 
mand his  men  marching  past,  which  he  did  with  the  officers 
wearing  scarlet  and  the  men  blue,  a  distinction  in  dress  that  was 
not  put  an  end  to  until  twenty  years  later. 

A  test  of  the  methods  adopted  in  training  the  men  was  given 
by  the  successful  instruction  of  39  medical  officers  and  700  militia 
reserve  men,  who  were  brought  to  the  depot  during  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  1878.  They  were  divided  into  six  companies  and  remained 
at  the  depot  for  two  months,  where  they  were  clothed,  equipped, 
rationed,  drilled,  and  commanded  by  medical  officers,  and  finally 
marched  past  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  gave  his  unqualified 
approval. 

As  many  batches  of  officers  continued  to  arrive  at  the  depot 
the  question  of  a  Mess  establishment  had  soon  to  be  faced,  and  this 
step  met  with  very  considerable  opposition,  owing  to  the  vested 
interests  involved,  such  as  loss  of  staff  allowances  for  senior  officers 
&c.  The  local  authorities,  on  due  search  being  made,  could  discover 
no  suitable  buildings,  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  peremptory  order 
from  the  War  Office  the  block  of  Officers'  Quarters  in  the  West 
Infantry  Barracks  were  handed  over  for  the  purpose. 

The  establishment  of  a  Mess  may  appear  to  the  lay  mind 
as  a  trivial  matter  in  the  evolution  of  a  corps,  but  from  the 
disciplinary  and  social  point  of  view  it  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  took  these  young  surgeons  from  the  relaxed  social 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  scattered  lodgings  and  small  hotels 
frequented  by  them  and  began  to  establish  among  them  a  real 
esprit  de  corps. 

Within  a  fortnight  from  the  time  that  they  were  given  over  these 
quarters  Sandford  Moore  and  a  few  brother  officers  had  raised 
among  themselves  £400  in  order  to  purchase  the  necessary  linen, 
cutlery,  glass,  and  kitchen  utensils,  the  Government  supplying 
only  the  bare  furniture.  The  aim  of  these  friends  was  to  start  the 
Mess  in  full  working  order  before  the  next  batch  of  young  officers 
arrived,  so,  on  any  evening  during  that  eventful  fortnight,  the 
sight  might  have  been  seen  of  the  medical  officers  endeavouring 
to  turn  privates  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  into  efficient  Mess 
waiters  by  demonstration  lessons  at  the  table  with  empty  plates 
and  dummy  dishes.  On  the  night  when  the  batch  arrived  the 
opening  dinner  was  given  in  perfect  order,  and  even  the  bugler 
was  in  his  place  to  sound  the  Mess  and  Regimental  Call.  As  time 
went  on  permanent  quarters  were  assigned  to  the  Army  Medical 
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Department  Mess,  and  they  have  since  become  the  Headquarters 
Mess  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

During  his  stay  at  the  depot  from  1875  to  1881  Sandford  Moore 
lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  urgent  necessity 
of  organising  the  medical  service  as  a  corps,  and  to  this  end  he 
lectured  frequently  at  the  United  Service  Institution  and  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  also 
selected  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  to  be  a  member 
of  the  original  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ambulance 
Association  of  the  order,  which  sat  for  the  first  time  at  Sir  Edmund 
Lecbmere's  house  in  Mayfair  in  1876,  where  his  experience  as 
Instructor  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  was  fully  appreciated. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  committee  that  he  first  met 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  fully  recognised  the  value  of  his 
great  idea,  and  seeing  what  it  would  all  mean  to  her  wounded,  wrote 
him  after  he  had  gone  blind  through  overstrain  of  work  in  1886  : 

'  I  learnt  with'the  greatest  grief  and  sympathy  that  you  .have  lost 
the  eyesight  of  which  you  made  so  good  an  use.  We  all  lament  your 
retirement  from  the  service,  and  we  all  thank  you  for  the  good  you 
have  done  us,  and  which  will  be  carried  on  by  so  many  you  have 
trained.  But  this  is  not  all,  nothing  will  make  me  believe  that 
your  activity  will  be  lessened  by  this  great  disaster  of  blindness. 
Rather  will  it  set  itself  to  work  to  devise  fresh  means,  independent 
of  eyesight,  to  do  us  good.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  an  example  of  a  man 
who  did  this  and  who  was  more  active  for  good  even  after  than 
before  he  became  blind.  ...  I  wish  I  could  give  you  one  of  my 
poor  eyes,  but  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  you  ;  they  are  waxing 
old,  and  painful  from  overwork,  though  I  still  get  service  out  of 
them.' 

In  the  years  following  his  severance  from  the  service  that  he 
loved  so  well  Sandford  Moore  never  lost  touch  with  his  old  comrades 
and  pupils,  who  carried  on  his  work,  step  by  step,  through  years 
of  difficulty  and  struggle  until  the  evolution  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  was  finally  completed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  before 
the  South  African  War,  when  full  responsibility  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  R.A.M.C. 

How  nobly  that  responsibility  and  trust  has  been  responded 
to  the  Great  War  has  proved,  and  to  none  is  the  nation's  gratitude 
more  due  than  to  her  Army  doctors.  That  they  had  the  power 
to  serve  her  as  they  have  done  is  due  to  the  clear  foresight  of  the 
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young  assistant-surgeon  who  served  on  England's  first  Red  Cross 
Ambulance  in  the  Franco- German  War  of  1871.  He  has  been 
stone  blind  now  for  over  thirty  years,  but  he  has  reaped  a  good 
reward  in  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  in  1909,  saying : 

'  Last  night  was  a  record  dinner  of  the  R.A.M.C.  (The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Corps.)  Sir  W.  Taylor  proposed  Sir  Alfred  Keogh's 
health  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  will  preside  as  D.G.  at  the  dinner. 
....  And  he  made  an  admirable  reply  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
administration.  He  twice  referred  to  you  in  the  most  nattering 
terms  as  a  pioneer  of  the  present  system,  and  indeed  called  you  the 
Father  of  the  Corps.  I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  him  as  I  know  how 
soon  the  work  of  early  reformers  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  so  nice  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  you  are  remembered.  .  .  .' 

His  own  invincible  courage  speaks  out  when  he  says  himself  : 
4  It  is  given  to  very  few  reformers  to  see  the  reward  of  their  own 
work.  Very  few  have  had  what  I  had.' 

ELEONOEA  GIBBON. 
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II.    UP  THE  STRAITS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES  (2). 

THE  two  features  of  Suakin  that  I  remember  best  when  we  landed 
there  in  March  1884  are  the  comfort  of  the  tents  and  the  horror 
of  the  flies,  which  settled  in  clouds  on  our  food.  We  had  to  brush 
them  off  each  morsel  on  its  way  from  plate  to  mouth.  The  navy 
had  pitched  a  camp  for  us,  and  the  tents  were  Indian,  of  the  E.  P. 
(European  private)  pattern  ;  large  square  double  tents,  the  outer 
cover  lined  with  red  cotton  and  the  inner  with  yellow,  pole  standards 
and  ridge-poles  of  bamboo,  and  a  door  in  each  side  with  light 
bamboo  rods  to  hold  up  the  flap  and  form  a  porch.  We  spent  a 
few  days  in  comfort  in  these  cool  tents,  and  then  marched  into 
the  desert  for  our  next  great  adventure,  which  came  very  near 
to  disaster.  What  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was,  we  had 
no  idea.  We  thought  that  we  should  ultimately  march  inland, 
open  up  the  country,  and  establish  communication  with  Berber  on 
the  Nile,  so  as  to  use  that  route  for  reinforcing  or  relieving  General 
Gordon  at  Khartoum,  in  the  event  of  his  wanting  support.  We  had 
killed  about  2,000  of  the  local  Arab  tribesmen  at  El  Teb,  and  we 
had  relieved  the  Egyptian  garrison  at  Tokar.  We  had  been  told 
originally  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  campaign. 

At  Suakin,  as  at  Trinkitat,  all  our  drinking-water  came  from 
condensing  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  local  well-water  was  brackish 
and  unfit  for  the  white  man,  though  the  natives  drank  it  freely 
without  harm.  We  followed  the  usual  plan  in  desert  warfare  in 
those  days.  We  established  a  depot  for  supplies  and  water  a  day's 
march  from  Suakin,  and,  as  soon  as  enough  water  had  been  collected 
in  canvas  tanks,  we  started  on  our  march  at  once,  so  as  to  get  to 
them  before  their  precious  contents  evaporated.  We  marched  in 
square,  with  guns  and  pack  transport  on  mules  and  camels  in  the 
middle  of  the  square.  We  had  to  be  ready  for  attack  from  any 
direction  at  any  moment.  Cavalry  scouts  were  out,  but  they  could 
not  be  pushed  very  far,  and  the  line  of  march  took  us  through  thorn 
bush  with  occasional  wide  open  spaces.  We  halted  in  the  after- 
noon, made  a  zareba  (a  hedge  of  thorn  bush)  around  us,  and  settled 
down  for  the  night.  I  remember  the  fascination  when  tired  out  of 
being  saved  the  tedious  process  of  undressing,  and  simply  lying 
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down  to  rest  in  the  soft  desert  sand,  with  the  blaze  of  stars  overhead 
and  the  desert  silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  grunt  or  snarl 
of  a  camel.  We  started  early  the  next  morning  to  get  some  of  the 
march  over  in  the  cool  hours,  halted  for  a  mid-day  rest,  and  after 
a  thirsty  afternoon  march  through  a  desert  quivering  with  heat, 
settled  down  for  the  second  night  in  another  zareba.  We  strength- 
ened our  hedge  with  all  the  thorn- bush  we  could  cut  before  dark, 
as  we  gathered  that  the  enemy  was  somewhere  about  us.  A  big 
convoy  with  water- tins  and  supplies  came  crowding  into  our  zareba 
soon  after  dark,  and  the  turmoil  of  snarling  camels  and  rattling 
tins  left  us  little  chance  of  sleep  until  midnight. 

About  an  hour  later  we  were  woken  by  the  sound  of  bullets 
whistling  overhead  and  pattering  on  the  camel  saddles.  One 
bullet  went  through  our  major's  horse,  by  which  I  was  sleeping. 
I  also  heard  for  the  first  time  that  queer  sort  of  lingering  moan 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  night  alarms  in  desert  war.  The 
men  were  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  zareba  with  sentries  every 
.few  yards,  and  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  flashes  of  the 
enemy's  rifles  was  at  once  opened  from  some  parts  of  the  square. 
There  was  a  scramble  for  the  piled  arms,  and  the  thorn  hedges  were 
soon  manned.  There  were  no  further  developments  that  night. 
The  sniping  went  on  for  a  time,  but  we  managed  to  get  one  or  two 
hours'  sleep.  The  next  day — March  13 — we  fought  the  battle  of 
Tamaai. 

We  were  up  before  dawn,  and  I  must  confess  that  we  did  not 
earn  Rudyard  Kipling's  opinion  of  the  resourcefulness  of  our  corps. 
We  were  not  fed  '  before  the  bugles  blew.'  We  had  been  unable 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  any  proper  camp  kettles.  The  ones  we 
had  managed  to  secure  were  native  cooking-pots  made  of  thick 
metal  ;  they  needed  a  furnace  to  warm  them  through  properly. 
Sticks  of  dry  thorn-bush  were  of  little  use  as  fuel,  even  when  rein- 
forced by  the  empty  boxes  left  unguarded  by  the  general's  head- 
quarters, and  '  found  '  by  our  cooks.  The  result  was  that  we 
began  our  day's  work  on  nothing  more  sustaining  than  tepid  water 
and  coffee-grits,  and  some  dry  biscuit.  Even  after  thirty-five 
years  the  events  of  the  next  few  hours  stand  out  very  clearly.  We 
formed  the  rear  face  and  part  of  the  right  face  of  the  square.  The 
42nd  (Black  Watch)  and  65th  (York  and  Lancaster)  formed  the 
other  faces.  The  rear  face  of  a  square  on  the  move  is  the  least 
enviable  position.  It  is  no  joke,  plodding  in  heavy  marching 
order  through  dense  clouds  of  dust  in  tight  fitting  blue  clothing 
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attracting  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  especially  when  your  head- 
covering  is  unsuitable  and  uncomfortable.  It  adds  materially  to 
your  discomfort  when  your  progress  is  constantly  obstructed  by 
the  tail  ends  of  mules,  straggling  from  the  mass  inside  the  square, 
carrying  loads  of  ammunition,  water  (very  little  of  that),  and 
medical  stores.  We  had  left  our  other  supplies  behind  in  the 
zareba,  with  a  small  guard. 

When  we  had  marched  a  short  distance  we  halted,  formed  up 
the  square  ready  for  action,  and  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes'  rest. 
Then  we  advanced  by  bugle.  The  use  of  bugles  to  convey  orders 
was  universal  in  those  days  ;  bugle-calls  preceded  every  operation, 
and  advertised  its  nature  to  any  enemy  with  the  most  primitive 
ear  for  music.  As  soon  as  we  advanced  again,  bullets  from  Reming- 
ton rifles  began  to  diop  amongst  us.  The  enemy's  conception  of 
musketry  was  primitive.  The  average  Hadendowa  Arab  rested 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  on  his  thigh,  with  the  muzzb  at  any  convenient 
•angle,  and  then  pulled  the  trigger.  A  square  of  men  in  solid  forma- 
tion, men  of  the  front  and  rear  faces  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  those  of  the  side  faces  in  fours,  offers  a  simple  target  at  a 
few  hundred  yards,  but  most  of  the  bullets  hummed  harmlessly 
overh  ead.  The  rear  face  received  a  small  share  of  them.  A  medical 
officer  riding  on  a  mule  just  in  front  of  me  was  shot,  the  bullet 
entering  one  temple  and  going  out  at  the  other.  He  put  his  hands 
to  his  head,  called  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  rolled  o£E  his  mule. 
It  was  a  natural  mistake  on  his  part ;  his  brain  was  badly  shaken 
up,  and  a  mess  had  been  made  of  his  eyesight  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  bystanders  only  seemed  to  see  the  incident  from  the 
humorous  point  of  view.  It  really  was  rather  a  wonderful  escape  ; 
the  bullet  ran  round  the  skin  under  his  eyebrows  without  penetrating 
his  skull.  Then  another  bullet  hit  the  butt  of  the  rifle  of  a  young 
soldier,  who  gave  a  little  jump  afterwards  every  time  one  whizzed 
fairly  close  overhead.  The  consoling  remark  of  the  old  soldier 
next  to  him  in  the  ranks  who  felt  the  little  jerks  of  his  elbow  is 
worth  recording :  '  All  right,  Bill !  You  won't  hear  the  one  that 
hits  you  ! ' 

A  few  minutes  later  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  We  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  blundered  on  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  nullah,  with 
steep  sides.  Another  smaller  nullah  with  more  gentle  slopes  and 
plenty  of  bush  cover  ran  into  the  main  nullah  just  to  the  right  of 
the  square.  From  these  nullahs  a  mass  of  anything  up  to  8000 
spearmen  and  swordsmen  rushed  out.  A^rge  body  got  through. 
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a  gap  in  the  right  face,  swept  along  the  whole  of  the  rear  of  the 
front  face,  killing  all  the  company  sergeants  and  about  eighty 
men  (the  officers  were  in  front  of  the  line,  as  the  order  had  been 
given  to  charge).  It  was  impossible  to  shoot  inwards  at  an  enemy 
inside  the  square,  and  the  men,  much  hampered  by  their  equipment, 
had  to  resort  to  the  arme  blanche  against  agile  naked  spearmen 
who  were  experts  in  its  employment.  On  the  right,  outside  the 
square,  we  had  a  field  battery  (naval  muzzle-loading  9-pr.  guns 
drawn  by  mules  and  manned  by  the  R.F.A.)  and  some  naval 
(Gardner)  machine-guns  inside  the  square,  where  the  field  battery 
joined  them  after  firing  a  few  rounds.  About  a  mile  away  to  our 
right  was  another  brigade  square,  commanded  by  Eedvers  Buller  ; 
on  our  left  a  squadron  of  the  10th  Hussars,  watching  the  flank. 

I  will  give  my  own  view  of  events.  After  a  few  steady  volleys 
we  heard  a  terrific  burst  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  in  front. 
Through  the  dust  and  heat  haze  and  screen  of  mules  and  transport 
we  saw  a  few  fuzzy  heads,  and  the  glint  of  spear  points  occasionally 
appeared  over  the  low  scrub.  Then  a  steady  stream  of  transport 
animals  came  at  us.  Then  men  of  all  units,  mixed  up  in  little 
mobs  plodding  steadily  to  the  rear,  without  panic,  but  with  all 
organisation  and  control  lost.  They  came  upon  us  so  suddenly 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  altering  our  formation,  which  left  no 
gaps  to  let  the  procession  through.  We  were  in  line  in  two  ranks, 
and  many  of  our  men  were  soon  mixed  up  with  the  others  in  the 
retreat.  In  some  parts  of  the  line  one  of  our  few  officers,  or  an 
N.C.O.,  formed  what  was  then  called  a  *  rallying  square '  of  a  few 
men.  These  '  prepared  for  cavalry,'  which  meant  forming  in 
clusters  with  rear  ranks  standing,  and  front  ranks  on  the  knee,  each 
little  human  buttress  bristling  with  bayonets.  The  final  stage 
of  what  might  have  been  a  big  disaster  was  a  steady  walk  to  the 
rear  by  the  whole  disorganised  mob  which,  a  few  minutes  before, 
had  been  a  disciplined  brigade.  The  last  men  to  retire  looked 
over  their  shoulders  and  took  pot-shots  at  anything  looking  like 
an  enemy. 

After  all  organisation  was  lost  I  remember  the  maddening 
feeling  of  being  unable  to  regain  control.  The  men  seemed  dazed, 
and  incapable  of  grasping  any  idea  but  that  of  walking  steadily  to 
the  rear.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  stop  the  movement.  Once 
the  retreat  was  stopped,  there  might  be  a  chance  to  reform  the 
brigade.  Then  I  learned  the  value  of  esprit  de  corps  and  the  old 
discipline  and  sense  oiflpbedience  instilled  by  barrack-square  drill. 
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The  major,1  whose  horse  had  been  shot  in  the  zareba  during  the 
night,  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  voice  like  a  bull.  He  roared 
out  an  appeal  to  the  Portsmouth  men  of  the  Royal  Marines  to 
rally  round  him.  At  last  some  men  stopped,  and,  seing  them  do 
so,  others  followed  the  example.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
delayed  for  the  time  by  cross  fire  across  our  front  from  a  squadron 
of  10th  Hussars  who  had  dismounted  on  our  left,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  distant  fire  of  the  other  square  on  our  right.  We  had 
leisure  to  reform,  and  disaster  was  averted.  Officers  gradually 
took  charge  and  divided  up  the  men  in  companies,  regardless  of 
the  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  We  formed  a  line,  one  rank 
in  some  places,  as  many  as  six  ranks  in  others,  but  all  recognising 
some  form  of  command.  Many  men  of  other  branches  of  the 
service — Highlanders,  York  and  Lancaster  men,  and  bluejackets — 
were  still  mixed  up  in  our  ranks,  but  these  gradually  passed  to 
their  own  commands,  and  formed  in  line  on  our  left.  I  estimated 
at  the  time  that  we  must  have  fallen  back  about  half  a  mile. 

Then  came  the  order  to  advance  in  line,  *  the  Royal  Marines 
directing,'  and  retake  the  ground  we  had  lost.  We  could  see  a 
few  of  the  enemy  to  our  front,  and  the  artillery  from  our  right 
threw  a  few  shells  amongst  them.  One  shell  bowled  over  a 
triumphant  Hadendowa  dancing  on  a  captured  limber  and  waving 
defiance  at  us.  We  marched  on  without  incident  over  the  debris 
of  the  retreat  and  the  Hadendowa  and  British  dead  (we  found  no 
British  wounded  alive),  until  we  again  were  near  the  nullah.  My 
company  was  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  small  side-nullah,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  lying  one  of  our  lost  machine-guns.  A 
very  gallant  sub-lieutenant  in  the  navy  with  a  party  of  bluejackets 
ran  down  to  save  it  and,  as  they  were  dragging  it  away,  they  were 
followed  up  by  a  body  of  spearmen  and  swordsmen  coming  up 
from  the  main  nullah.  The  men  of  my  company  opened  fire  to 
protect  their  shipmates.  The  other^ unbroken  square  was  exactly 
in  the  line  of  fire  !  We  stopped  the  firing  as  soon  as  we  could, 
but  the  incident  nearly  ended  tragically  for  myself.  A  very 
angry  man  turned  up  soon  afterwards  from  the  other  square  with 
a  bullet-hole  through  one  of  his  horse's  ears.  %  He  selected  me  aa 
the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  as  there  was  nothing  on  him  to  show 
that  he  was  an  officer  I  mistook  him  for  a  war  correspondent  and 
replied  in  a  similar  strain,  indicating  a  place  hotter  than  the  Suakiu 
desert  as  his  destination.  One  of  our  majors  came  up  to  see  what 
1  Major,  afterwards  General,  G.  H.  T.  Colwell,  C.B. 
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it  was  all  about,  and  to  my  dismay  called  him  '  Sir.'  The  chief 
of  the  staff  (Colonel  Clery)  *•  arrived  and  did  the  same.  The  justly 
annoyed  man  was  Redvers  Buller,  commander  of  the  other  brigade, 
and  I  thought  that  my  career  in  the  service  was  at  an  end.  I  was 
told  quietly  next  day  by  Colonel  Clery  that  the  Powers  were  quite 
satisfied  with  my  conduct !  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  a 
fellow  student  at  the  Staff  College  dragged  up  the  story  with  the 
question  '  Who  shot  Buller's  horse  ?  '  during  a  discussion  on  savage 
warfare.  I  did  not  know  till  then  that  the  tale  had  spread  in 
the  army. 

When  we  were  near  the  edge  of  the  big  nullah  we  were  charged 
again,  but  not  in  great  force ;  many  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifles 
jammed,  because,  when  the  mix-up  of  the  brigade  organisation 
occurred,  some  Gardner  ammunition  was  supplied  by  mistake. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  gallantry  of  the  '  Fuzzies '  in  that  charge, 
or  their  wonderful  vitality.  It  took  a  dense  hail  of  bullets  to  stop 
them  when  once  on  the  move.  We — all  of  us,  I  think — had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  them,  and  we  would  have  welcomed  some 
explanation  to  the  lower  ranks  why  we  were  sent  into  their  country 
to  kill  them.  Once  there,  of  course,  it  was  a  question  of  their 
lives  or  ours.  Their  leader,  Osman  Digna,  was  always  referred 
to  in  the  ranks  as  Osman  Dinghy  ;  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  betaken  himself  to  the  mountains  during  a  battle.  Their 
men's  notion  of  war  was  embodied  in  the  idea  of  clean  killing. 
I  think  various  material  delights  were  promised  to  every  man  in 
Paradise  if  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  Christian.  There  was  none 
of  the  quality  of  the  Prussian  who,  according  to  Goethe's  saying 
and  to  our  own  experience,  is  naturally  cruel.  '  Civilisation/ 
Goethe  added,  '  will  make  him  a  savage.'  It  has.  Compared 
with  the  Prussian,  I  should  be  sorry  to  call  the  Hadendowa  Arab 
of  those  days  a  savage,  but  we  had  a  horror  of  the  ways  of  hia 
women-kind.  They  hid  in  the  bushes  with  short  knives  of  un- 
pleasant form,  to  despatch  and  mutilate  any  enemy  who  fell  into 
their  hands. 

The  last  charge  against  us  from  the  nullah  was  stopped  by  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire  before  the  enemy  could  get  to  close  quarters. 
In  my  immediate  front  the  leading  man  dropped  about  thirty 
yards  from  our  bayonets.  He  had  received  four  mortal  body 
wounds  and  one  through  the  head.  He  still  tried  to  struggle 
forward  to  reach  us,  when  no  longer  ^able  to  stand.  Then  we  soon 

1  General  Sir  C.  ¥.  Clery,  K.C.B. 
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saw  the  enemy  going  homewards  in  twos  and  threes  up  the  other 
side  of  the  nullah,  and  the  long  strain  was  over.  We  were  nearly 
choking  with  thirst,  aggravated  by  the  dust  and  the  pungent 
fumes  of  powder  smoke,  but  there  was  no  water.  Strangely 
enough,  there  was  plenty  of  ice  for  the  sick,  and  we  were  all  given 
little  blocks  of  it.  We  found  that  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

After  taking  the  precaution  of  clearing  the  bush  and  rocky 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  nullah  (my  company  was  used  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  rather  '  jumpy '  work),  we  went  back  to  the 
zareba,  had  our  first  meal,  and  slept  alongside  the  long  rows  of 
our  dead,  brought  in  from  the  battlefield  on  pack  camels.  We 
buried  them  in  a  long  trench  early  the  next  morning,  and  then  went 
back  to  Suakin  by  a  forced  march  so -as  to  get  there  before  our 
water  supply  ran  out.  It  was  a  terribly  thirsty  march,  especially 
for  men  who  drank  from  their  water-bottles  early  in  the  day,  as 
men  will  when  they  have  not  learned  by  experience. 

The  remainder  of  our  time  at  Suakin  calls  for  little  comment. 
We  had  another  and  longer  march  across  the  desert  to  the  foot-hills, 
this  time  separately  by  battalions,  not  densely  packed  in  a  square, 
choking  in  each  other's  dust.  The  distant  sound  of  the  pipes  of  the 
Highlanders  on  the  march  came  to  us  across  the  desert  as  a  great 
delight  and  help  on  the  march.  There  were  rumours  that  the  cavalry 
were  to  push  across  the  desert  to  Berber  on  the  Nile.  These  reports 
were  contradicted.  Soon  the  newspaper  correspondents  left  us,  and 
we  realised  that  our  work  was  over.  Then,  with  the  loss  of  mental 
interest,  came  the  scourge  of  enteric,  and  the  sound  of  three  volleys 
coming  from  the  cemetery  nearly  every  afternoon.  The  force  was 
embarked  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  were  nearly  the  last  to 
leave.  I  think  that  our  transport  must  have  been  used  for  pilgrim 
traffic  ;  a  party  of  eighty  men,  working  for  two  days,  only  succeeded 
in  cleaning  the  filth  out  of  the  cabins,  saloon,  and  one  troop  deck ; 
and  the  holds  were  still  in  a  disgusting  state  when  we  left  Suakin 
for  Suez,  the  Canal,  and  Malta.  Many  men  went  down  with  enteric 
during  the  voyage,  and  some  died.  The  most  satisfactory  incident 
on  our  way  through  the  Mediterranean  was  the  sight  of  about 
four  hundred  of  the  objectionable  helmets  floating  in  our  wake, 
having  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  naval  officers  as  unfit  for 
further  use,  and  thrown  overboard  with  much  zeal. 

Looking  back  at  memories  of  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884, 
the  two  that  stand  out  most  vividly  are  that  weird  sort  of  moan 
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that  rose  from  the  zareba  during  the  night  alarm  before  Tamaai, 
and  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  next  day's  battle.  When  we 
were  advancing  in  line  to  retake  the  lost  ground,  a  startled  hare 
raced  across  our  front ;  I  think  that  at  least  a  thousand  men 
must  have  fired  at  it,  and  I  remember  breathless  excitement  about 
whether  it  would  escape.  It  did,  apparently  untouched. 

Many  years  afterwards  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  try  in  a  course  of 
lectures  to  teach  young  subalterns  their  duties  on  active  service. 
They  had  to  acquire  a  mass  of  book  knowledge  for  examination 
purposes,  but  I  summed  up  the  lessons  gathered  from  my  own 
experience  very  shortly.  (1)  Think  of  your  men  before  you  think 
of  yourself.  (2)  Eat,  drink  and  sleep  whenever  you  get  a  chance, 
if  you  want  to  stay  the  course.  And  (3)  Grease  your  boots.  I 
might  have  added  one  more  point  to  the  inexperienced.  '  Funk  ' 
on  active  service  is  generally  being  afraid  of  being  afraid,  and  the 
cure  for  that  fear  is  a  job  of  work  and  some  responsibility,  even 
as  the  best  cure  for  sea-sickness  is  to  steer  the  boat.  For  a  few 
minutes  after  being  woken  by  the  night  alarm  before  Tamaai  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  an  abject  coward,  until  my 
C.O.  sent  me  out  all  alone  into  the  bullet-swept  darkness  to  investi- 
gate a  native  who  had  charged  towards  the  zareba  when  the  sniping 
began,  and  had  apparently  fallen  dead  about  sixty  yards  outside 
the  line.  It  was  quite  an  effective  cure.  .  .  . 

The  return  to  our  ships  in  Malta  harbour  was  a  very  pleasant 
home-coming.  I  am  afraid  that  we  had  little  sense  of  proportion 
in  the  services  in  those  days  ;  we  were  received  as  heroes  after 
our  six  weeks'  campaign.  The  captains  in  the  fleet  manned  a 
galley  and  pulled  our  C.O.  across  the  Grand  Harbour,  and  the 
flagship's  ward-room  officers  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers,  at  which  I 
think  everyone  at  the  table  either  made  a  speech  or  sang  a  song. 
We  got  back  just  in  time  for  the  summer  cruise  and  we  visited 
many  interesting  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  during  that  and 
subsequent  cruises,  of  which  the  notes  which  follow  are  not  in 
consecutive  order,  as  I  kept  no  diaries  in  those  days. 

Alexandria  was  interesting,  especially  the  batteries  knocked 
about  by  the  recent  bombardment,  the  luxurious  suburb  with  the 
irrigated  gardens  of  the  rich  merchants'  houses,  and  the  masses  of 
flowering  oleanders.  We  once  carried  from  Alexandria  to  Port 
Said  two  companies  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  then  the  most 
friendly  regiment  of  all  others  with  the  navy.  We  took  them  to 
the  '  Dutch  House  '  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  where  we  saw 
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a  good  deal  of  them  afterwards.  We  spent  several  months  at 
Port  Said  at  one  time  and  another  ;  it  was  not  a  very  desirable  spot 
just  then.  I  remember  best  the  coal  dust,  and  the  porpoises  in 
the  harbour  ;  picnics  in  the  ward-room  skiff  to  gather  rock  oysters 
from  the  outside  of  the  breakwater  ;  shooting  when  the  quails 
came  in,  and  marvelling  at  the  fact  that,  although  they  arrived 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  starvation,  it  seemed  to  take 
them  only  an  hour  or  two  to  become  as  fat  as  butter  by  feeding  in 
the  irrigated  cultivated  ground  east  of  the  Canal ;  duck-shooting, 
or  rather  lying  out  for  them  on  the  beach  and  watching  them  pass 
along  in  thousands  at  sea  just  out  of  gunshot — (to  our  great  joy 
we  succeeded  in  inducing  a  newly  joined  and  delightful  but  very 
gullible  doctor  to  spend  a  long  hot  day  with  a  gun  in  search  of 
'  Bombay  ducks  '  in  the  desert) ;  the  wonderful  sight  of  flamingoes 
rising  in  white  clouds,  flashing  into  pale  pink  as  they  turned  over 
the  lake  in  the  distance.  Those  were  the  pleasing  prospects  ; 
man  in  Port  Said  in  its  earlier  days  provided  vileness  in  abundance. 
The  European  quarter  abounded  in  drinking  dens,  cafe-chantants 
with  gambling  saloons  attached,  and  such  like  resorts.  WQ  gave 
'  general  leave  '  from  the  ship  there  once,  and  general  leave  in 
those  days  meant  paying  arrears  of  pay  and  sending  ashore  men 
who  had  been  boxed  up  on  board  their  ships  for  anything  up  to  three 
months  because,  for  love  of  drink  or  for  other  reasons,  they  had 
formed  the  habit  of  out-staying  their  leave  when  it  was  granted. 
Some  of  them  were  the  best  working  hands  in  the  ship,  but  a  visit 
to  the  shore  was  generally  too  much  for  them,  and  Port  Said 
abounded  in  the  sellers  of  fiery  fluids  of  which  one  glass  was  enough 
for  the  strongest  head.  On  one  occasion  there  was  the  making 
of  an  ugly  row.  The  '  liberty  men  '  had  landed  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  was  sent  with  a  sergeant  and  six  of  my  men  as  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  naval  picket,  to  keep  order.  The  first 
thing  we  saw  on  landing  was  a  big  mob  fighting  in  the  main  street ; 
in  the  middle  were  two  bluejackets  with  whom  the  crowd  seemed  to 
have  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  they  were  stripped  half  naked 
and  covered  with  blood.  The  nearest  cafe  had  been  emptied  of 
its  contents,  chiefly  chairs,  which  were  broken  up  for  use  as  weapons. 
The  effect  of  a  disciplined  body  of  even  six  men  upon  the  situation 
was  rather  interesting  ;  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the 
victims  from  the  mob  by  orderly  methods  before  their  sympathising 
shipmates  found  a  leader  and  increased  the  turmoil.  My  little 
picket  was  standing  rigidly '  at  ease.'  The  sergeant,  a  fine  Scotsman 
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called  Mackenzie,  who  had  done  well  at  El  Teb  and  had  learned 
a  lesson  in  handling  a  confused  situation  at  Tamaai,  called  out 
'  T'shun  !  Right  turn  !  Left  wheel  !  Quick  march  ! '  marched 
straight  through  the  mob,  surrounded  the  two  bluejackets,  took 
them  to  the  boat,  fell  his  men  in  again  and  stood  them  solemnly 
at  ease,  before  the  mob  seemed  to  realise  what  had  happened. 
Things  still  looked  a  bit  ugly,  a  few  knives  were  to  be  seen,  and  the 
Governor  of  Port  Said  was  very  excited  and  feared  trouble,  so  I 
got  together  as  many  '  liberty-men '  as  possible — there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  on  shore — and  told  them  that  I  had  orders  to 
send  them  off  to  the  ships  at  once,  passing  the  word  quietly  to 
some  of  the  choicest  spirits  '  if  I  can  find  you/  In  five  minutes 
there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen.  The  aftermath  was  an  attempt 
to  make  of  their  doings  an  incident  of  international  importance  ; 
the  European  press  was  full  of  accounts — what  we  have  now 
learned  to  call  '  propaganda  ' — about  a  rising  of  the  Egyptians 
against  the  British.  Port  Said  was  then  a  sort  of  sink  for  the 
human  dregs  of  the  Levant ;  there  were  no  Egyptians  except  a 
few  officials  and  police  there. 

During  one  of  our  cruises  along  the  Syrian  coast,  a  party  of 
fifty-two  from  the  fleet  rode  from  Joppa  (where  I  first  saw  a  turtle 
swimming  in  the  sea)  to  Jerusalem.  We  all  rode  excepting  the 
Admiral  and  his  secretary,  who  drove  in  a  carriage  and  pair — there 
was  no  railway  in  those  days.  Of  that  tour  the  memory  stands  out 
of  an  evening  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  Jerusalem  outlined 
against  the  sunset  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Dead  Sea  far 
away,  and  gleaming  bleakly  in  its  deep  valley  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  We  had  some  trouble  in  shaking  off  our  guide, 
who  was  anxious  that  we  should  spend  our  few  hours  in  hurrying 
about  seeing  sights,  instead  of  in  quietly  gathering  impressions 
and  thinking.  One  of  the  sights  offered  (for  a  franc)  was  a  view 
of  Adam's  skull,  warranted  genuine. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  impressed  us  with  the  beauty  and  grand 
simplicity  of  the  great  dome  built  on  a  simple  rock,  left  untouched 
and  impressive.  Of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  com- 
parison, the  less  said  the  better.  We  were  interested  in  the  Jews' 
wailing  place,  and  the  huge  stones  of  the  old  wall  there.  Most 
of  the  party  rode  to  Bethlehem  the  day  after  we  arrived,  but  as 
the  same  horses  had  to  take  us  back  to  Joppa  (forty  miles)  the 
next  night,  I  thought  it  better  to  spare  mine  the  extra  distance, 
of  about  twenty-four  miles,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  It  was  a 
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little  hard,  when  I  went  to  visit  my  horse  resting  and  having  an 
extra  feed  as  I  hoped,  to  find  that  a  shipmate  had  ridden  off  on 
him  with  the  party  to  Bethlehem.  The  endurance  and  sure- 
footedness  of  the  Syrian  horses  (provided  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons) 
were  rather  wonderful.  We  covered  much  of  the  way  home,, 
midshipmen  leading,  riding  at  a  hand-gallop  at  night  over  a  rocky 
road,  and  we  rode  into  Joppa  early  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Sunday  forenoons  on  board  a  man-of-war  are  always  impressive, 
when  once  you  have  got  over  the  ordeal  of  the  captain's  inspection. 
The  wonderful  rolling  prose  of  the  prayer  for  those  at  sea  is  best 
heard  on  a  ship's  deck  from  a  speaker  whose  surplice  is  fluttering 
in  a  sea  breeze,  and  the  hymn  beginning  '  Eternal  Father  '  is  best 
heard  in  the  same  setting  from  hundreds  of  the  deep  bass  voices 
of  seamen.  I  think  our  trip  to  Jerusalem  put  all  of  us  better  in 
tune  than  usual  with  such  impressions  that  morning. 

Afterwards  we  went  to  Beirut,  but  the  trip  to  Baal-Bek  and 
Damascus  was  beyond  the  resources  of  a  subaltern's  pockets, 
severely  strained  by  the  Jerusalem  expedition ;  my  mess  bill  that 
month  was  discharged  by  the  help  of  a  loan  from  a  kind-hearted 
paymaster,  to  whom  I  hereby  tender  my  sincere  thanks,  if  he  still 
lives.  No  doubt  things  are  different  now,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  Great  Ones  who  decided  financial  questions  at  the  Admiralty 
in  those  days  were  gifted  with  the  precious  quality  of  imagination. 
Certain  moneys,  only  a  few  pounds,  but  a  big  sum  for  subalterns 
trying  to  live  on  their  pay,  which  was  little  more  than  half  that  of 
their  ward-room  messmates,  were  granted  by  circular  to  all  who 
had  been  at  Suakin  after  a  certain  date,  a  few  days  before  we  left 
that  place.  We  drew  the  money  and  spent  it ;  then  we  were  told 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  we  had  to  pay  up.  That  meant  nearly  a 
whole  month's  pay  lost,  and  a  mess  bill  to  meet ;  adverse  reports 
and  similar  terrors,  even  perhaps  courts-martial  in  aggravated 
cases,  hang  over  the  heads  of  those  who  fail  to  pay  their  mess  bills 
in  the  service. 

The  resulting  shortage  of  money  made  trips  inland  out  of  the 
question  for  the  remainder  of  the  commission,  and  sometimes  it 
was  tantalising  to  be  near  world-famed  spots  without  seeing  them, 
but  nevertheless  there  was  much  to  be  seen  for  nothing,  and  I 
look  back  at  those  times  as  a  wonderful  yachting  trip  at  the  country's 
expense,  taken  in  the  company  of  the  very  best  companions  any 
youth  could  desire.  It  seems  at  this  interval  like  a  kaleidoscopic 
panorama  of  interesting  places  and  good  times  spent  in  them 
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looking  on  all  the  scenes  as  a  play,  without  gathering  any  knowledge 
of  the  real  life  of  the  actors.  It  would  not  be  difficult  even  now 
to  write  a  long  account  of  the  different  scenes,  if  I,  were  not  afraid 
of  becoming  tedious ;  perhaps  a  few  notes  may  be  interesting. 

Following  the  coast  round  from  Beirut,  we  saw  Budrum,  with 
its  ancient  grey  castle  (that  was  before  it  was  whitewashed),  on 
which  we  found  some  old  English  arms  of  the  crusaders  carved 
in  stone  ;  Limasol,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  lovely  experience  of  reaching 
the  pinewoods  and  snow  of  Mount  Troodos  after  a  stiflingly  hot 
ride  on  a  mule  through  miles  and  miles  of  vineyards  stretching 
up  from  the  sun-baked  plain  ;  on  the  way  back  we  learned  the 
value  of  a  crupper  when  riding  a  mule  downhill,  I  had  to  tie 
my  saddle  to  the  mule's  tail  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  ;  Chesmeh, 
not  far  from  Smyrna,  where  we  experienced  the  strange  sensation 
of  an  earthquake  as  felt  from  a  ship  in  harbour ;  it  was  a  queer 
sort  of  wavy  shivering  feeling  in  the  deck,  lasting  about  fifteen 
seconds,  and  the  men,  who  were  out  on  the  yards  at  sail  drill, 
were  called  down  from  aloft,  as  we  did  not  know  what  might  come 
next.  The  British  vice-consul,  who  was  visiting  us,  went  through 
the  trying  experience  of  seeing  his  house  rocking,  and  part  of  it 
falling.  Then  there  were  long  walks  ashore  over  various  islands, 
chasing  red-legged  partridges  without  much  result  from  those 
who  had  not  studied  their  habits  in  hot  climates  in  different 
times  of  the  day ;  Salonika,  with  its  big  Jewish  colony,  dating 
from  before  the  Christian  era,  when  '  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews ' 
is  mentioned.  I  met  there  for  the  first  time  the  red-haired  Jewish 
type.  Then  Athens  ;  the  hot  dusty  drive  along  a  glaring  road  from 
the  harbour  of  Phalerum,  the  Temples  of  Theseus  and  Jupiter, 
and,  above  all,  the  Acropolis,  seen  by  moonlight ;  Mars  Hill  (or 
rather  hillock),  on  which  St.  Paul  stood  to  explain  immortality 
to  the  Athenians,  who  in  those  days  '  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing  ' ;  the  news  was 
evidently  too  startling  at  the  time  for  the  majority  to  accept, 
e  Demetrius  the  Areopagite  and  a  woman  named  Damares  '  being 
the  only  named  exceptions. 

Then  Zante,  with  its  curious  '  pitch  well '  bubbling  up  through 
water  ;  Argostoli,  where  the  sea  runs  into  the  earth,  always  in 
the  same  direction,  turning  a  water-mill.  Missolonghi,  with 
its  reminiscences  of  Byron ;  Corfu,  with  all  its  beauties  of  olive 
groves  and  dark  cypress.  In  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  old  British 
barracks  are  still  standing,  not  even  a  new  coat  of  paint  since  the 
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occupation,  because  inscriptions  such  as  '  W.  0.  Quarters  '  still 
remained  over  the  doors  ;  Avlona  Bay,  with  its  excellent  little 
trout  stream,  whipped  during  our  stay  by  rods  of  all  sizes  from 
eight  feet  to  eighteen  (a  little  red  on  the  fly  was  a  sine  qua  non,  the 
size  did  not  seem  to  matter).  We  had  rather  an  amusing  experience 
there  ;  finding  so  many  keen  fishermen  in  the  fleet,  the  Admiral  * 
kindly  took  us  all  for  a  picnic  in  his  yacht  and  anchored  some 
miles  from  the  bay  by  the  town  of  Avlona  (Valona)  so  that  we 
could  get  to  a  larger  river,  marked  inland  on  the  chart.  To  reach 
it  we  rode  on  Turkish  pack-saddles  (the  initiated  will  sympathise) 
for  about  eight  miles  on  a  blazing  hot  day,  with  heat  waves  striking 
upwards  off  the  glaring  ground.  The  river  looked  perfect  and 
very  trouty  ;  we  spread  ourselves  at  intervals  of  about  fifty  yards, 
put  our  rods  up,  and  started  work.  We  flogged  for  an  hour  with  no 
result,  then  some  thoughtful  investigator  put  his  finger  in  the  river 
and  sucked  it.  The  water  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salts  ! 

Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Gravosa,  Spalato,  Pola  and  Trieste  were  all 
visited  and  enjoyed,  and  we  were  feted  everywhere.  We  anchored* 
at  Malamocco  and  spent  a  day  and  part  of  a  night  in  Venice, 
an  experience  I  must  really  leave  out  of  the  pattern  of  this  kaleido- 
scope, contenting  myself  with  mentioning  the  comfort  of  the 
cushions  of  the  gondolas,  which  I  had  always  thought  to  be  gaily 
coloured,  and  was  surprised  to  find  so  like  graceful  floating  hearses. 
Perhaps  I  may  also  mention  the  outstanding  features  of  a  crowded 
day,  which  I  hope  will  not  shock  lovers  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  ; 
Venice  is  no  place  for  tourists.  An  excellent  fried  sole  for  breakfast 
at  Danieli's  Hotel ;  surprise  at  finding  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  so  much 
like  a  photograph  ;  marvel  at  the  skill  of  our  gondolier  in  avoiding 
collisions  by  fractions  of  an  inch  in  the  narrow  canals  ;  the  Piazza 
pigeons,  and  then  going  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  into  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark's  ;  the  Doge's  palace  and  the  prison  cell ;  Salviati's 
glass  factory  ;  an  illumination  in  our  honour  soon  after  dark,  and 
a  procession  of  lighted  boats  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  fireworks,  and 
their  reflections  in  the  still  water,  and  then  the  blue  moonlight  of  a 
Venice  night.  During  the  commission  we  also  saw  Naples,  Genoa, 
Barcelona  and  many  other  famous  places,  spending  the  winter 
in  Malta,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

I  have  written  little  about  ship  incidents  for  reasons  I  have 
given.  Marine  officers  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  ship, 
but  perhaps  some  notes  of  a  looker-on  may  be  interesting.  The 

1  Lord  John  Hay. 
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Nelson  sailing  tradition  was  then  dying  hard,  the  various  revolu- 
tions with  masts,  yards,  and  sails  led  to  desperate  competitions 
to  beat  other  ships  and  to  make  time  records  ;  ten  or  t wel  ve  men 
were  killed  by  falls  from  aloft  in  our  ship  alone.  Then  came  the 
Whitehead  torpedo,  and  with  it  the  crinoline  of  nets  spread  round 
battleships  ;  we  had  to  extemporise,  and  1  shall  never  forget  the 
maze  of  ropes  and  tackles  of  various  sorts  on  our  deck  when  the 
nets  were  out,  suspended  from  immense  wooden  booms  fitted  to 
the  ship's  side,  or  the  labour  and  language  expended  in  getting 
them  in  and  out.  There  was  a  wonderful  form  of  protection  for 
the  ship  against  boat  attack  by  night  ;  we  surrounded  her  with 
guard  boats,  well  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  then  loaded  the  heavy 
guns,  10-inch  muzzle-loaders,  with  case  shot  to  fire  at  the  hostile 
torpedo  boats  !  Gunnery  still  took  a  second  place  to  sail  drill  ; 
it  did  not  lend  itself  in  those  days  to  competition,  and  it  was  all  the 
gunnery  officer  could  do  to  get  off  the  prescribed  practices.  No 
reliable  record  was  kept  of  the  shooting  ;  at  least  I  think  that 
our  method  can  be  fairly  described  as  unreliable.  A  cask  with  a 
flag  on  the  top,  or  some  similar  object,  formed  the  target ;  when 
a  round  was  fired,  one  midshipman  took  the  distance  of  the  target 
with  his  sextant,  and  another  took  the  distance  of  the  splash  of 
the  shot  ;  if  their  results,  when  worked  out,  showed  that  the  round 
had  gone  (say)  300  yards  over,  it  had  to  be  registered  as  300  yards 
over,  even  if  we  had  plainly  seen  it  strike  the  water  200  yards  short 
of  the  target.  No  wonder  there  was  not  much  interest  taken  in  the 
shooting,  compared  with  the  sail  drill ;  ammunition  was  sometimes 
thrown  overboard  if  it  was  not  expended  within  the  time  grudgingly 
spared  for  gun  practice  from  evolutions,  paint,  and  polish. 

The  last  few  months  were  spent  in  dock  in  Malta,  the  crew 
sleeping  in  the  Hibernia,  an  old  wooden  hulk,  where  we  could 
imagine  what  it  was  like  in  the  old  days  in  a  cabin  on  the  orlop 
deck.  There  was  more  space,  and  more  comfort  than  I  had  in  the 
Alexandra.  I  had  a  large  cabin  with  a  big  port,  instead  of  a 
small  one  with  a  little  scuttle  about  ten  inches  across  at  the  end 
of  a  four -foot  slanting  tunnel  through  the  ship's  side,  and  the  cog- 
wheels of  a  steam  steering  engine  rattling  outside  the  door ; 
in  the  Alexandra's  '  fiats '  there  was  an  oily  atmosphere,  and  a 
temperature  somewhere  over  90°.  What  we  gained  in  fresh  air 
and  accommodation  we  lost  in  cockroaches,  for  which  the  old 
Hibernia  was  famed.  According  to  tradition  they  sat  up  and  barked 
at  you ;  they  ate  much  out  of  a  pair  of  my  boots. 
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While  we  were  hulked  in  the  Hibernia,  there  was  some  typical 
international  trouble  in  Crete ;  the  island  was  under  the  Turkish 
flag,  though  the  Turks  only  held  the  low  country  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast.  '  Self-determination  on  the  principle  of  nationality  ' 
had  then  no  force  as  a  working  proposition,  but  the  mountaineers 
saw  to  it  that  no  Turk  who  valued  his  life  could  venture  into  their 
domain.  It  was  thought  by  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  that  the 
presence  of  a  fleet  on  the  coast  would  alleviate  matters,  but  the 
Cretans  appreciated  the  situation,  as  did  the  Greek  press  ;  an 
Athens  paper  came  out  with  a  cartoon  showing  Cretans  standing 
on  mountains  and  '  cocking  snooks  '  at  battleships  riding  at  anchor 
off  the  coast.  The  lesson  of  the  limitations  of  battleships  as 
mountain  climbers  seems  still  to  be  difficult  to  learn,  even  in  these 
days.  In  1915  the  War  Council  told  our  naval  forces  to  get  ready 
to  '  take/  without  the  help  of  an  army,  the  extensive  Gallipoli 
peninsula  with  its  strong  garrison  of  Turkish  troops. 

The  Admiral  left  Malta  and  hoisted  his  flag  at  Suda  Bay,  and 
I  was  transferred  to  the  Temeraire  with  him.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrived  in  the  Tamar  to  take  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  from  Lord  John  Hay,  who  had 
been  appointed  First  Sea  Lord  ;  those  were  the  days  when  mpst 
of  the  Sea  Lords  came  in  and  out  with  the  Government.  I  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  that  as  a  system  ;  the 
effect  on  my  own  career  I  propose  later  to  describe.  We  turned 
•over  the  Alexandra  to  the  new  commission,  and  reached  Portsmouth 
in  March  1886,  after  three  years  and  three  months  '  up  the  Straits.' 

Only  a  few  words  in  conclusion.     At  the  end  of  the  commission 

I  received  a  certificate  in  writing  from  the    captain  that  I  had 

conducted  myself  '  with  sobriety.'    Every  officer  serving  in  the 

fleet  in  those  days  had  to  be  given  this  assurance,  '  should  he 

be  worthy  of  it.'     The  origin  of  this  practice  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

Unlike  the  la\v  of  the  land,  it  threw  upon  the  officer  the  onus  of 

proof  of  his  innocence  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness  ;   I  should  be 

sorry  to  call  it  a  Nelson  tradition,  and  prefer  to  assume  that  it 

originated  in  the  period  of  naval  inactivity  that  followed  the  peace 

of  1815.     The  captain  was  good  enough  to  add  '  and  entirely 

to  my  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Has  tact  with  men.'     Upon  what  he  based 

that  opinion,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  quote  as  the  outstanding 

*  memory '  of  all  of  those  days  '  up  the  Straits  in  the  eighties/ 

the  delight  in  casting  aside  all  books  and  theories,  and  the  dawn 

of  the  idea  that  living  men  are  more  interesting  than  dead  ones ; 
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the  joy  of  handling  a  small  command,  of  learning  the  lesson  that 
no  two  men  are  alike,  and  to  get  the  best  out  of  them  you  must 
treat  each  differently  ;  the  joy  of  feeling  a  party  of  men,  in  which 
you  know  every  individual,  rise  to  an  appeal  for  a  combined  effort 
the  pleasure  of  saying  '  Come  on,'  instead  of  the  more  detache  I 
and  really  greater  responsibility  of  the  more  senior  officer  who  ha 
to  say  '  Go  on  ' ;  these  are  the  features  of  the  work  of  a  subalter: 
on  service,  and  he  should  make  the  best  of  them  before  the  fate 
exalt  him  to  greater  responsibilities  with  less  human  interest. 
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Norwich.  The  pamphlet  in  which  this  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  '  In  Memoriam  notice  of  the  Dean  ' — with  a 
portrait — can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Stephen  at  the  price  of  6d. 
net,  post  free  Id. — THE  EDITOR. 
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